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PREFACE 

WHEN  In  1806  1  began  work  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gaiatians  with  definite  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  this  Commentary,  it  was  with  a  clear  conviction 
that  if  I  was  to  make  any  appreciable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  epistle,  it  would  be  by  confining  myself 
to  a  few  of  the  several  lines  of  study  which  an  interpreter  might 
projwrly  and  profitably  undertake.  I  decided  not.  to  attempt 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
epistle,  or  of  the  rabbinic  writings  and  method  of  exegesis. 
Convinced  that,  despite  all  that  had  been  clone  in  the  study  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Test  amen  t,  much  remained  still  to 
be  doms  strongly  inclined  to  expect  that  study  would 
aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  primary  elements  of  the 

of  the  apostle  Paul,  persuaded  also  that  such  lexko- 
would  prepare  the  way  for  a  clearer  {xirception 
cif  flic  course  of  thought  of  the  epistle,  I  determined,  while  not 
neglecting  other  linn*  of  study,  to  give  my  chief  atten* 
tion,  ftr*t,  in  a  fresh  historical  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Irttrr,  and  thru  to  an  endeavour  to  trace  its  couroc  of  thought 

to  it,  with  cl<»arn?HH* 

fttt*  of  the  of  the  com- 

»  flit*  into  prominence,  I 

lei  tin*  I  ctm* 
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for  tin*  t,if 
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tli*                      of  ttit  an            art*  dt*« 

In  the  iif 

i-1  my            of  the 
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ft                      t«  to  my 
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PREFACE 


Whether  I  have  been  justified   in   thus  emphasising 
three  things,  meanings  of  words,  course  of  thought,  relation  of 
the  problems  discussed  by  the  apostle  to  those  of  our  own  day, 
others  must  judge.     The  choice  at  any  rate  was  deliberately 
made  and  has  been  persistently  followed. 

Of  the  lexicographical  studies  which  were  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  one,  which  consumed  many  months  ami  ex- 

tended over  years,  proved  in  character  and  bulk  unsuited  to  I* 
included  in  this  volume,  and  was  published  separately  under 
the  title,  Spirit,  Soul  and  Flesh:  The  Usage  of  II  *<?!>/«*,  Nft^tf  atut 
Xap|?  in  Greek  Writings  and  Translated  Works  /mm  the 
Period  to  180  A.  D.;  aftd  of  tfteir  JKquivalente  .   »  «  in  /**? 
Old    Testament*     Chicago,    1918*     The    other    studies    of 
character  the  publishers  have  graciously  consented  to  includr  in 
this  volume,  the  longer  ones  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of 
volume,  the  shorter  ones  scattered  through  If, 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  I  have  this  C«mi- 

mentary  the  chief  centre  of  my  work  as  a  .sturfrnt  of  thr  N«*w 
Testament,  I  have  called  to  my  assistance  in  thr  rullrrtion  of 
material  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  th«  study  of  it,  a 
number  of  those  who  have  sttidyliig  in  my 

Fellows  of  the  University  of  Chicago.     To  mil  I  t** 

express  my  appreciation  of  I 

daily  to  mention  Professor  Arthur  l*h.I>.t  «f 

the  Young  Men*»  Christian  in 

who  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  mm  in 

daily  fellowship,  and  to  whom  I  ant  for  ttia 

patient  ancl  skilful 
Robinsons  Ph.  IX,  of  the 

has  generously  the  of  ttte  »$* 

-valuable  The  list  of 

I  I  fet  far 

to  be  printed 
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It  Is  that  references  to  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  the  O.  T. 

Apocrypha,  and  to  the  and  Jewish-Greek  author*  will  be  self* 

explanatory.  The  notation  h  that  of  the  standard  editions.  In  the  refer- 
ences to  Aristotle  the  figures  ftrat  following  the  author's  name  refer  to  the 
Paris  rdition  of  his  works,  those  In  parentheaifi  to  page*  column*  «*d  lines 
of  the  Kditio  Ifontsska  (Berlin).  In  the  CMC  of  Josephua  the  figures  pre- 
miing  the  refer  to  the  book*  and  sections  of  the  edition, 

of  B,  7  v«l».f  Berlin,  iMj-g^  those-  In  parenthetls  to  the  chapter  and 

tft*ctionA  indicated  in  Whfaum**  English  translation.  In  the  of  Philo 
tlte  before  th*  pantntheniA  denote  the  sections  of  the  edition  of 

Cohn          Wendland,  6  vols,»  Bfrlln,  xKo^-tois,  thoae  In  parenth«I»  the 
of  the  edition  of  Kkttter,  to  which          the  notation  of  Yonp;*s 
For  explanation   of   the   abbreviations 

la  tlit*          rritlraJ  and  not  found  in  thi*  Ibt  the  h 

tti  tilt  fin  tlic  lVxtt  pp.  lxxivjf.t  and  to  the  workiotiT«tUttl 

C^fitickni  IfetftL  to  authors,  twth  anirient  and  »cxlcrns 

to  In;  by  rffortHwe  tc>  the  Bibliography  are  not 

In  thin  H^t.     "Flic  flllm  «l  infrequently  to  are  la 

not  iiit'IiitW  tti  the  f<*itowing  list  but  are  printed  fully  euougb  far 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.  GALATIA  AND  THE  GALATIANS 

Greek  authors  use  the  terms  K^Xro/,  KArat,  and 
Latin  authors  the  similar  terms  Celt®,  Galate,  and  Galli,  with- 
out clear  discrimination,*    In  Folyblus  and  Pausanias  K^Xro^ 
anil  raX<fr<u  are  used  synonymously,  as  in  Greek  writers  gen- 
K Ar«u  and  PaXdra*  are.f   Thus  Polybms  though  com- 
monly the  name  K*Xto/  (gee  3,  40,  41,  60, 67-74;  ^/»  3.  59) 
of  the  whom  he  describes  In  3. 37  as  occupying  the  ooun* 
try  from  to  the  Pyrenees,  yet  occasionally  calls  them 
r&X«frcu  (j,  40;  c/,  3.  3),          their  country  PaXar/a  (3*  59). 
In  j»  <!u,  05,  he          the  adjective  faXa-wcfe.     Similarly  Pau- 
lo11**  KtXro/and  ITttXcfrcw  interchangeably  of  the 
Diodarua  Sicuius,  5.  32*,  however, 
the    r«X«lTaf   of   the  north  and  the 
of  ttw 
Cla  lite  the  KfXirW,  K/Xr«u  and 

of  the 

or  of  divided^  for 

C*out/enJI  TitntfH 

as  ill 
cle  **  atly  the 

««  *f»     ft*  j*«  **«  ^^  !,«»»  i*  §  Kl* 

t»  *  *  i|  fl  4*  i*  i*n ,  94  Att,Vl  $ 

1 1*  I         H  I*  **  m  *wl 

**Af»Hf*#*  4  §»  i  j»    *EA%fj*f^*r*4»          Jite  |,  | 

I*M^fj*ww,  ***  u  4 

|*»f  !•!**» 

I  i»itts  JitftpwMJi  I  |    in,  I  n   it 

I  »*t    '  <**ih  *  In  l*s»*i|  Mf4it/wi»«  ihNi  i»  tH/^inu  ••  I^N  « 

I  Afi*      '#       **    ***!      1 4*    i  «**  II  t»U> 

4<i  »»*g  I*  ***  ft  ».     I  J  *ft  **  li^*r/rfs  ilf  f*iirti  w  I* 

|  4,«      4*»iT  vj          »»»*««*»  wu 

%    ^*l!f»  t*f4t^   i  T  i   §>   $  f  »}|     II    $*  141 

**    if*  i  t^ft  l*»  If*  t#*4t  iri»       «i  l*f  ft*  4*<*Ailii^i*#»  tM  I  4rt|^i»  |#   4  Jf« 
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as  etymologically  distinct,  but  the  people  as  ethnographlcmlly 
identical, 

Related  to  this  linguistic  question,  but  not  identical  with  it, 
is  that  of  the  nature  of  the  tie  uniting  the  various  trite  which 
were  grouped  together  under  the  terms  KArat  or  FaXarai,  or 
both.    Was  the  basis  of  this  grouping  racial,  the  tribes 
of  ultimately  common  origin;  or  linguistic,  tribes  of 
different  origin  having  come  to  speak  related  or  cul- 

tural, different  races  sharing  in  a  common  civilisation;  or  eco- 
nomic and  military,  the  several  tribes  participating  in  a  rom- 
mon  migratory  movement?*    Related  to  thin  in  turn  in  th« 
question,  whence  and  when  these  Celtic  ar  Gallic  {wiplcst 
into  western  Europe.    All  these  questions  pertain  to  a 
long  previous  to  that  with  which  we  are  concerned,          tie 
outside  the  scope  of  an  introduction  to  Paul'*  to  the 

Galatians* 

Of  more  immediate  interest,  however,  are  the  rrwvr- 

ments  of  the  Gauls,  which  led  to  the  ultimate  »H  demerit  of  n 
portion  of  the  race  in  Asia  Minor  and  the*  ertuMtNhment  of  M 
eastern  Gaul  in  which,  or  in  an  extension  of  whirh  it/* 

namcj  Paul         In  of  time  to  the 

found  churches.    The  of  the*  to 

as  follows: 

i.  Under  a  chieftain  or  til  It*  wa*  lite 

Gauls  invaded  Italy  In  ».  e.  390  ami 

the  capitol  Itnelf  the  (l'«»lyh.  JK  Ml. 

The  upon  to  a 

tion,  and  when  It        cornpk'twl 

the  the  invtdew  (Uvy  sllff  »  I*«*)yl««  ;,  i%  ;i  '<, 

PolyWus  ami  <i/,  4,  ^J^'-, 

their  muntry  PaXar/a, 

3*  A  **Kt   ft,  c»  l**4  ri*1' 

Hi  ItH  it$r  «l  it 

for  the  by  Ittf 

at  thi  #if  » 


r,  nf  ^  114'f^i  t%«  *A  til  «* 

Akl,  ::  :--  •  vi  -  ^ 
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other  detachment  of  the  same  general  stream  of  eastward  mov- 
ing Celts,  invaded  Asia  Minor  (Livy  $&u), 

Tarn,  op.  dl.  pp.  439  jf,  holds  that  the  common  treatment  of  the 

Gallic  attack  upon  Delphi  as  constituting  the  invasion  of  Greece  is 
incorrect.  He  regards  the  latter  as  part  of  a  general  home-seeking 
movement  of  the  Gauls,  of  which  the  former  was  an  incident.  He 

his  opinion  upon  the  Koan  decree  of  B.  c.  378,  which  distinguishes 
between  two  divisions  of  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece,  one  of  which 
attacked  Delphi,  Tarn  admits*,  however,  that  the  events  were  vexy 

confuted*  The  source  for  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  these 
events  Is  Paumni&i,  BL  10  passim,  cap.  ioMff-» 

3.  At  first  overrunning  the  whole  peninsula,  they  were  later, 
ahmit  ajc>  ft,  r.,  defeated  by  Attains  1,  king  of  Pergamum. 
As  a  result  of  this  defeat  they  were  confined  to  a  territory 

north  and         of  the  centre,  hounded  on  the  north 

by  Bithynia  and  on  the         by  Pontus,  on  the 

by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygiaf 

by  the  Halys  and  Sungarius.    In  189  B*  c, 

thin  Gaul,  by  the  Greeks  Galatia,  or  Gallogradt, 

the         of  the         of  Asia  Minor  and  under  the 

of  the  Its  that  of  a  dependent 

(Strait*,  u.s1)' 

4.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  B.  a  Galatia  was 

In  extent.    On  the  death  of  Deiotarus, 
of  ii*  c  40,  Antony  conferred  the  kingdom 

of  the  of  oil 

iif  and  to  of  the  late 

a  of 

A  few  it,  c.  36,  his 

w«  to  bis  but  Ms 

thui  to  Ms 

In  flit  tic  m         trf 

T»  two  and 

wii  e>r  tt 

«f  If,  this  of 

In  tin:  nf  t  Ilk  In  Trarheia.* 

*  ^m  m  m  iw  H»  *if » 
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5.  When  in  B.  c,  25  Amyntas  was  killed  in  the  war 
,  the  Homonades,  his  kingdom  was  converted  into  a 
province,  but  the  part  of  Pamphylia  which  had  to 

him  was  restored  to  that  province,  and  Cilicia  Trachcia 
given  to  Archelaus*    In  B.  c.  5  a  large  part  of  Paphlagonla 
added  to  Galatia,  and  at  some  time  before,  or  in,  the          of 
Claudius  (41-54  A.  D.),  the  territory  of  the  Homemade*.* 

This  situation  gave  rise  to  a  double  use  of  the  term  FaXar/a 
as  applied  to  a  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  the  newer* 
not  at  once  or  wholly  displacing  the  older, 
The  former  is  found  in  the  following  from  Pliny* 

tus,  and  Ptolemy: 

Pliny,  Hist.  Fat  5.  146,  147  (43):  Simul  el  4* 

Gaktk,  qua  superposifca 
quondam  eks  Gordium.    Qui  pattern  earn 
bogi  et  Voturi  et  Ambitouti  vocantur,  q«l  el 

regfenem  TrograL    Pmtenditur  Cap|xutm*i&  A  m 

ortu,  cujus  ubemmam   (mrtem  cK:cti|iav«*w  ar   Twiitii' 

bodkci.    Et  quklem  hie.    Populi  VITO  ar 

numero  CXCV.    Oppida.  Am-yni,  TniKtmirurn 

ToIJbtobogfonura  rbUkutm.  lion  Aiif*I«r*c4, 

,  tt 

cfc  qitl  mint  «t  tt| 

tttm 

Tadtws,  ITIfl  a»:  «c 

A^wmtl 

Tadtws  Ami.  i|»:  ant 

e»tf  El  prr 

5*:  'II  |«4  pit  ^ 

l^p$  T|«  wita  1%  Jut!  ti>^ 

M»  wS  «pfc;  t|  IMJ  »4  ,^i 

XfXw  (ft  r  iwl  li 

wB  1  1  3 

It  «fo  fa  C  I.  <?. 


^ 
w< 
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On  the  other  hand>  Memnon?  a  resident  of  Asia  Minor,  writ- 
Ing  In  the  second  century,  refers  to  the  land  inhabited  by  the 

Celtic  tribes  as  "the  now  so-called  Galatia,?> 


Si 

diwtif&vdvto  tf|v  vGv  PaletcCotv  xaXoutAlvijv,  cl?  tptl?  (loTpcc? 
9tavc{tfemi<;.    JPraflf.  //«/,  Gr&c.  Ed.  Didot.  Ill  536. 

Other  Inscriptions  (C  /.  G,  4016,  4017,  4031,  4039,  p.  102),  bear  no 
deciftive  twtimony,  betog  capable  of  interpretation  in  either  sense, 
See  Perrot,  op.  cUn  p.  xoa.  C/.  Skf,  K&m*  p.  rr;  a?«lm  Zahn, 
pp.  184  /.,  and  Ram.  in  &Mt.  Bid,  d  JSScrf.  IV 


1L  THE  GALATIAN  CHURCHES? 

JU    TAc  Opinions. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  respecting 

tht  of  the  term  FaXar/a  over  larger  area% 

in  the  Paul  was  writing  his  the 

wiyt          lit  one          of  an  territory, 

on  the  one  hand,  the  of  which  the  of 

from  the  West  had  gained,  control  before 

the  of  tht*  Roman  power*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

of  the*  territory  which  the  Roman  province 

i»f  the  ju*t  and  the 

of  and  Phrygia. 

twt>  in  In  he 

It  In  In          ilie  to  the  In 

litt  the  not  of 

tti«  «f  lie  of  to  our 

wii  in  of 

or  i  in  *«c  awl  In  the  be  In 

titt  But  il  the  of  the 

iif  ttie  in 

ititd  the  of  Iw  the  of 

the  arir  if  we  the  of  the 

the  of  uwe  of  the 

il»  llsc  uf  the 


In  Acts,  chaps.  13,  14,  It  is  related  that  Paul 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  and  founded  churches  In  Derbev 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  (13"' 14 14**  *•  M"34)-    This  journey 

and  these  churches  were  evidently  in  the  province  of 
but  in  its  southern  portion,  not  in  the  part  of  the  province 
which  was  known  as  Galatia  before  the  days  of  Amynta*. 
There  is  no  intimation  that  at  this  time  Paul  entered  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  province,  and  such  an  extension  of  Ills  Jour- 
ney northward  is  practically  excluded  by  Acts  t4a"M.  If  at 
any  time  he  founded  churches  in  this  latter  it  wfti 

doubtless  neither  at  this  time,  nor  on  what  is  commonly 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  i8»)»  but  on  the  in 

the  period  referred  to  In  Acts  x6«.    Whether  it  is*  that 

churches  were  founded  at  this  time  will  he 
What  is  important  to  point  out  here  is  that  If          were  Chris- 
tian churches  founded  by  Paul  in  the  northern, 
Gallic  portion  of  the  province  of  (iabitui,  the  letter  to  the 
Galatians  can  not  have  been  atldrcHHed  tmttt  to  thin 
and  to  the  churches  of  the  southern,  non^ttullk'          «f  the 
province.     For  the  letter  itself,  j1  *  4wf  » 

Implies  that  the  nil  in  the 

period*  on  one  the  fww 

of  churches,  if  <mi?  on 

one  journey,  aad  the          on 

the        I  hi* 

to  northern  l»y 

in  In  tlie  wan 

included  in  the  **llie  of  4n>) 

the  of  Hut  in 

In  in    itit 

tint  MMM  I  tie 

In  but  fa  it* 

la  if  any  in 

tit          the          ws§  *44  1^1 

and  ht         lit         in  ttt« 

0a  the  If  thi*  in  *lt* 

tt  ibft  then          it  M  iff 
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tain  that  there  were  churches  in  the  southern,  non-Gallic  por- 
tion of  the  province,  these  must  have  been  included  in  the 
apostlejs  phrase,  "the  churches  of  Galatia/'  and,  for  the  same 
reason  that  excluded  these  churches  on  the  former  hypothesis, 
the  northern  churches  are  now  themselves  excluded.  Indeed, 
the  latter  could  not  on  this  hypothesis  have  existed  when  the 
letter  was  written;  for,  had  they  been  in  existence,  they  must 
have  been  included  in  the  phrase,  "the  churches  of  Galatiay" 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  have  been  included  along 
with  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia,  because  they  were  not 
founded  on  the  same  journey  as  the  latter. 

On  the  therefore,  of  the  Acts  narrative,  and  the  evi- 

dence erf  the  letter  that  "the  churches  of  Galatia"  to  which  it 
was  constituted  one  group  founded  on  the  same  gen- 

eral we  must  exclude  any  hypothesis  that  the  letter 

was  to  in  both  parts  of  the  province,  and 

our  the  two  hypotheses:  (a)  that  Paul 

in  northern  Galatla  on  his  second  missionary 
And  the  letter  to  them  and  them  only* 

the  In  Its  older,  ethnographic  and  (b)  that 

he  tin  churches  in  northern  Galatia,  and  that  he  &d- 

liw  Idler  to  the  churchei  of  Derhe,  Ly*tra»  Iconiuttt* 
And  (PiHuiian)  Antioch,          the  term  Galatia  lit  the  political 

!i           *  vk»  that  h«  foundtd              In 

on  hfa  Journey,  but         tie 

if*  «tfl                  U  to  the 

In  of  the                      of 

tin                  Bat  tJiti  nil  scil,  in  fief, 

far  flit                    of  tt»  for  Ilit          two 
will                            t»         lls 

ll  is  UA,  to  two 

vj&,          w»  USMS  «tf  thr 

and  tic  i«i 
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S.    The  History  of  Qpmm. 

Before  considering  these  questions*  howeverf  it  will  be 

to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  matter  of  the 
location  of  the  churches. 

Ancient  Interpreters  took  it  for  granted  without  tb« 

churches  were  in  the  northern,  Gallic,  paxt  of  the  province  (r/. 

Kom.  p.  ia),  and  this  view  has  been  in  by 

Neander,  PJfarnnng  n.  LMinng,  1838;  and  St. 

Pawl,  1851*  and  various  later  edition*;  HilgeafeM,  ifl?s; 

Farrar,  St.  Paid,  1880;  Holstcn,  «fes  IL  J. 

Holtemann,  Einletotnt,  1886;  SchUrcr,  JaM,  /«f  0rrt.  wi 

XVIII,  1892;  Godet,  Intfoduetioni  1894;  Jfiikter, 

X9o6*;  Chase  in  Expositor,  Ser.  IV,  vols.  VIIIf  IX;  "IMt 

RcchtsverhitltoiMe  dtt  A|»stefe  Paulo*,"  fit  Z»liF*  i^i»  p,  Wl; 

dd  in  JS»c>c.  Bid.  voL  II,  cote*  1596-1016;  />fe 

*0#  rf«  GMw'brkfSt  r^o6;  J^*  rf« 

latt»  Introduction,  1911;  aod  by  the  on  fl* 

q^stlc;  Hilg«afeldt  1852;  Wicsel«rt  I^Q;  1841  awl 

later  editions;  IJghtfoot^  and 

iS6s;  Alford,  z849S  iS?!1;  SMertl  in  Eif,  <M.  f«l, 

1910 

The  S0uth-GaJ*tiaii  view        first  by  J-  J«  SthmMt. 

of  IlMd,  whom  J.  IX  In  life 

(S^  Zato^lwW**1 1  tjo,  E*  T.  p.  iKjj,  but  f«r  1 1«»  rc^i  thrn 

at  by  in  I'M  tf«j  i*n 

life  Crieliy  k  his  by 

and  Thtarach,  JW«  «NI  It 

received  II  in  iti«  |l# 

bin  day  fcti  by 

Renao,  5i  l*if«l»          «uiit  rilltlttii*;  ^^j»lf* 

by  h«M  %>  4*? 

fa  JtH  dele  arc  (Clm^k  in  I4p  t%  j  f,  i  %  '*  ,V  « fi  j  1^  *  1 1 

^  wil    IV  r  /  ttn  f#^tfi,«if 

tad  In  Fir  *F^    itrti  l«!l,  it*  fjw 

Str.  IV.voI  fl^fii^iln^t  tv  i«l  X, 

4«  in 

tl»  wl.  I  lf^ 

fA*  to  Ii^  Ift  i»  /i#4  |>ntf 

Jf^  i%^    J,  ati  In 

to  AT*  f.  tipw  HA  i»|  tl 

wt  t^o»  K  T»  iff,*! 

190*;  LA*,  rfc  «/  a  Fniff,  *^«*          te  i% 
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Of  the  above  discussions  those  of  Lightfoot,  Chase,  Schmiedel,  and 
Moffatt  on  the  North-Gaiatian  side,  and  those  of  Ramsay,  Woodhouse, 
Zaira,  Clemen,  and  Lake  on  die  South-Gaktian  side,  are  most  worthy 

of  consultation. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  opinion,  we  return  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  on  which  a  decision  of  the  question  must  be 
and  under  the  two  heads  named  above* 


C.  Use  of  the  Term 

I.  The  letter  fa  raft?  iKK\Qfffat&  rifc  FaXarla?* 

It  i»  the  habit  of  the  apostle,  in  speaking  of  churches, 

to  the  individual  church  by  the  city  in  which  it 

or  by  the  in  whose  house  it  met,  or  grouping 

to  follow  the  Roman  political  divisions,  and  to 

by  the  of  the  Roman  province  in 

it  See,  on  the  one  hand,  x  Thes.  il  2  Thcs*  i* 

i  Cor.  i1  a  Cor,  i1*  16**  8  i  Con  *6ini  Col.  4"  Phm*  \ 

the  of  a  church  in  a  house,  the  rest 

In  ft  city;         on  the  other  hand,  2  Cor*  81  (fr  ratt 

r%  i  Cor.  id11*  2  Cor*  ilfl» 

it  t»  t»c  raul's  habit  not  simply  in  the 

oi  dittfftte^  but  in  to  u»e  the  geographical  terms 

by  the  Roman  Government. 

he  af  Antioch,  Troas»  Th«« 

CoriAthf  E0mi%  and  of 

(Illdt, 
bill  or  lyclia. 

Il  In                         by  Hft,  wl  ll»  <oi           and 

|i>  J%  I  ilul         »f                         be  by         In  tWr 

In  Tbb 

J'v                lii  br                but  thr  01  any           tttit  w» 

iwl  tttttt  tint  <if  my          t  MI* 

«rf  llfc^  «lf  A  trf  III  fltf  4l 

f»r  tlil% 

t*ft  lit*                                o(                    i  it«l 

li  AII                    lt»r  llti            In  of 

to           fat                         (n*  i  a**  CM  t  •» 
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2  Cor,  i"  Rom.  is81),  Judiea  was  a  Roman  province  under  procurators* 
and  though  it  sustained  in  this  period  as  in  the  years  6-41  A.  ID.  a  kind 
of  dependence  on  the  province  of  Syria  (Schilrer,  Gesch*  rf.  Jild>  F.% 
vol.  I,  p.  564,  E.  T.  1  ii  165)  it  was  clearly  recognised  as  a  province 
under  its  own  governor.  See  more  fully  in  detached  note  on  Judiea, 
pp.  435 /.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  lllyricum  in  Rom,  15**  is  &n  excep- 
tion. For  in  Paul's  day  this  terra  was  the  name  of  a  Roman  provint'f, 
extending  northwest  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  river  Drflort  to  the 
Arsia  (Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire*  I  -H/,;  art.  "Illyri- 
cum,"  in  Encyc.  Bib,  and  HDB  x  vol.  cd.)  and  to  its  bordrr  Paul  rniiy 
quite  possibly  have  penetrated.  The  argument  of  W<xxlhou!ic$  in 
Encyc.  Bib.  vol.  II,  col  2161,  that  |j^x??  in  Rom,  15"  intuit 
"into/*  and  that  because  we  have  no  other  evidence  that  Paul 
went  into  the  province  of  lllyricum,  we  must  assume  that  by  ttlyrintm 
he  meant  Illyris  Gracaf  that  portion  of  Macedonia  which 
lllyricum  on  the  southeast,  is,  to  say  the  leant,  inconclusive.  F«r 
neither  does  pJxP*  naturally  mean  "into,'1  nor  k  it  if 

Paul  meant  Illyris,  he  should  have  written  *lXXupix&v;  twir  Imvr  wr 
any  more  evidence  that  Pawl  went  Into  or  to  rilyrJbt  (tart.*,  w«* 

have  respecting  IHyricum,  this  furnfohing  all  that  me  f^wm 

in  either  case. 

In  i  Cor.  if)1,  which  h  of  peculiar  intwtut  4'tl  iu  «m»  til  iltr 

very  name  with  whose*  we  are  nmc-enied,  there  ii  A  rrfrfftur  to 

the  collection  of  m0w»y  for  the  Christ  Una  of  Jmiiuilntt,  wtiti  Ii  h  *il^ 
spoken  of  in,  a  Cor.,  chapn.  8»  r>,  ami  In  i;i»,  fwi- 

it  Is  dear  that  during  tfw  twti          «r  «t  thr 

writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  ami  U*t  vM»  in 

he  gave  much  attentbn  to  the  of         fur  tltr 

of  Jernsaleffi  from  his  Cknille  f^liurrliw,    Tiw  §I*M 

that  In  the  of  Hit*          h«  tl» 

of  his  MIow-imI»bii&rics»  and          ao*  tli^t  In  llir 

don  of  the        10  Jereiwlem  he 

of  the  churchea  from  which  the  it  h  iii«t 

whenever  in  hit  he  of  tills  lif  ti^e*  ii» 

of  the  («ee  a  Cur*  E1  ^  *  i^»j  IMt4  jjn  1t|r|  W4y  Ai  lw 

Imply  that  he  the  th«*  unit  itrwl  tbr  «»f 

one  of  In 

genti  that  In  i  Cor.  tei»  Is  Ii»ff  n  ft 

the  Unit  in  wwf«  twt i  4 

of  mil  »| 

But  of  thai  It  fcw  A  on  tlw 

of  MM)  In  witli  i  Cur,  n*  •«,  rtf  »». 

and  Arts  to*  Ii  aho  the  tfc»t,          w»§  l»m  «r 

of  via,,  ttwii  of  Awl  life  in 
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confirms  the  view  that  Paul's  use  of  terms  is  exclusively  Roman,  For 
the  names  mentioned  In  Acts  20%  compared  with  i  Cor.  16*,  suggest 
that  as  he  had  gathered  the  money  by  provinces,  so  he  selected  the 
representatives  of  the  churches  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  Jeru- 
salem on  the  same  basis.  In  that  case  Sopater?  Aristarchus,  Secundus, 
and  probably  Luke  himsdf,  represented  Macedonia.  The  absence  of 
representatives  from  Achaia  fa  strange,  especially  in  view  of  16®;  it  has 
been  suggested  and  is  not  improbable  that  the  Corinthians,  modifying 
the  Migration  of  Paul  in  i  Cor.  ifc*»  %  or  pofitiibly  taking  it  in  the  s«se 
whirls  th«*y  had  the  discernment  to  recognise  to  be  his  real  thought  9 
designated  Paul  us  their  representative.  Tychicus  and  Trophimus 
are  the  delegates  from  Asia,  and  Galas  and  Timothy  from  Galatia. 
But  as  both  thejw  latter  Are  from  southern  Galatia,  northern  Galatia 
Is  unrepresented,  a  situation  not,  indeed,  impossible  if  the  churches  of 
CJakila  in  i  Cor.  16*  means  those  of  northern  Galatia,  or  those  of 
fulfil  northern  and  southern  Gatutfa,  but  in  either  case  improbable* 
Of  the  three  hyiwthtw**  then,  (a)  that  "the  churches  of  Galatia/'  In 
i  Cor,  ff*s  art1  the  churches  of  northern  Galatia,  the  name  being  used 
iiity;  (b)  that  the  term  k  tuwd  provindally,  but  the 
of  two  those  «it  northern  Galatia  and  those  of 

G&lati&,  and  (r)  that  the  term  h  used  pwwlnciitlly  ami  the 
art  of  $kiuthem  Gatatta,  there  being  none  In  northtjrii 

tlir  third  Is          t'onnintent  with  the  evidence.    The  Unit  not 
only  ftt»il«vi  lite  uw  of  the  term  different  from  that  which  is  uftuai  with 
Init  U  at  variiince  with  tin*  natural  impUt'atfon  of  Acts*  so4  by 
ilw*  i'liftrc  ItfM  In  line  and  the  *kleg?itfii  in  another*    The 

i't  «fit*fi  t*>  flu*  rwmitl  «f          objection*  and        finds  In  Corla- 
a  n*  «f  th«  am!  term  from  that  which  occur* 

in  Ckikliiirt,    Tt$c  ililril  U  all  tlie  rvidenve. 


of  the  U, 

to  a  ««  of 

by  the  ami  the          that  tiy  lie 
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It  is  still  further  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  facts  thft 

usage  of  geographical  terms  in  general*    The  intension  of  *  to 

cover  a  larger  territory  and  to  include  territories  formerly  bearing  other 

names  is  a  common  historical  phenomenon.    It  occurs  m  the 

of  conquest,  bestowal  of  territory  by  a  superior  power,  or  ia  the  CAM 

of  cities  by  growth  and  incorporation.    Now  the  general 

in  such  cases  is  that  it  is  precisely  the  name  that  is  spread  over  A 

territory  that  loses  its  original  narrower  significance.    The  of 

the  absorbed  territories  remain  aa  official  or  unofficial  ol 

subdivisions  of  the  larger  territory  because  they  have  received  no  new 

significance,  while  the  territory  whose  name  has 

the  larger  area  either  retains  no  distinctive  name  or  A 

one.    Thus,  when  the  name  France,  which  formerly  * 

comparatively  small  area,  around  Paris,  wan  gnuhtally  over 

the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Capetian  the 

to  be  known  as  fie  de  France.    Whea  And 

(Borussia)  came  under  the  rale  ol  a  the 

territory  being  added>  the  ww  to  th* 

whole  kingdom,  the  original  to  be  is 

sia»  and  the  intervening  territory  a»  Weal  A*  it»  erf 

cities  London   Mew  fork   Boston,  Chicago,  h*vr  hr*n  to 

include  the  suburbs,  the  latter  havt  rectum*!  thrtr  «**» 

or  unofficial  designations,  but  the  original  territory  iu-i  hAd  IM> 

distinctive  name,  or  htut  acquirftl          nrw  It  taming 

be  affirmed  that  this  h  the  Invariable  *,  *  in  tfw* 

extent  ol  territory  cWgaAttrl  by  a  <ertaiu          <urr  mul  in 

both  directions,  Involving  now  wA  now  dritiH^          w  • 

mtumi  tmdency  on  the  part  «rf  *  N>  l«i  tv  lit 

term  in  Iti  ortginti  or  to  tttr 

without  almayn  (tinfwriiilng  htn  fju*tlv  tn  tit  if  of  tlif          *tl 

which  fee  h  at  the 

its  of  the          of  pp.  4|f  / 

fa          t  to  Cialalla  tht  rn  WAS,          1%  i  « .  t«*  tin*         »f 
for  the          part,  <mly  «J  thr  i*V»f  v* 

pp.  xix  jf .  >  wwl  lite  n*f « rml  t«*,  tlti*         *i ,  n  * 

lint  U  to  »*?»  ftir  l*vr 

the  of  II*  lllf*!  TiArfJj  twit          thf 

0!  t  r  lm»4         In         t**'*  w'  w«* 

lit  tfni*  ttui 

«rf  t**  «*l  llf 

of         f  ti*i  I  y*  Atti         tf  I*«i 

ing  fclf  f  §,*%»  ll  d«ii  i 

of 

y«fc  4it  «nt  (i**       «t4  PI 
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view  of  the  evidence  cited  above  on  pages  xx  /,,  showing  that  in  the 
of  the  term  PaX«T(a  the  more  extended,  political  usage  did  not 
wholly  supersede  the  oldert  narrower,  ethnographic  usage,  they  are  of 
value  only  as  somewhat  confirming  the  probability  that  the  wider  and 
later  image  was  the  common  one. 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  and  the  contention  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  weighty  authority  of  Mommsen  (op.  dL  p.  xxiv), 
that  Paul  could  not  have  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
of  southern  Galatia  as  Galatians,  as  he  does  the  recipients  of  the 
letter  in  3lf  but  that  the  term  necessarily  designates  inhabitants 
of  Gallic  Galatia.    The  argument  perhaps  assumes  a  greater 
the  populations  of  northern  and  southern 
respectively  than  actually  existed.    Both  were  doubt- 
less of  very  much  mixed  blood f  with  Gallic  elements  in  both 
(See  Kendall,  "The  Galatians  of  St.  Paul/*  in  Exposi* 
tor,  Set*  IV,  wl  IX>  pp.  a$4/-f  cap,  256/0    Nor  do-as  it 
to  any  other  term  which  would  be  inclu- 

sive for  bis  purpose.    If  the  churches  addressed  were 

of  Iconiutn,  and  Antioch,  which  he  founded 

oa  his  journey i  he  could  not  well  their 

by  aay 
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For  the  of  thh  im9  unfortunately, 

hut  in  the  of                            of  his  use 

erf  thr  and  a*          iif  is  of 

in  the  of  'the          of 

I  lit 

la        411  te  the  to  the 
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that  he  was  obliged  for  his  health's  sake  to  visit  a  country 
which  otherwise  he  would  not  have  visited  at  that  time,  and 
that  in  either  case  he  availed  himself  of  the  opfK>rtunity  to 
deliver  his  Christian  message  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region* 
The  latter  part  of  the  same  verse  with  its  reference  to  that  In 
his  flesh  which  was  a  trial  to  them  implies  that  the  illness 
of  a  more  or  less  repellent  nature,  and  that,  even  if  it  cKXttrrecl 
before  he  entered  Galatia  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
there,  it  continued  while  he  was  there*    If  the  rhttrdirs  to 
which  he  was  writing  were  those  of  southern  Galatia,  Ilif  illiMM 
here  referred  to  must  have  occurred  in  Pamphylia  or  at  f  %kttitft 
Antioch  on  his  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  y11*  M)«    Ram. 
has  made  the  suggestion  that  Paul  contracted 
in  the  coast  lands  of  Pamphyiia,  and  for  this  the 

highlands  of  southern  Galatia  instead  of  either  continuing  ttk 
work  in  Pamphyiia  or  pushing  on  Into         m  htt  had 
to  do.    It  is  perhaps  equally  po0wthle  that  In 

Pisidian  Aatioch  with  the  intention  of  to 

detained  there  by  iUnewi,  he  abandoned  for  tin?          kin 
of  entering  Asia,  and  turned  into  the          c»f 

If  the  churches         in  northern  Iw 

ill  at  Pisidian  Antioch  on  hh  ctr  nt 

some  place  in  that  vicinity,  and          led  to  In 

northern  Galatia;  or  fur 

into  northern  from  or  tlin 

tion  of  through,  lie  ill  mwl  in 

the  til  hi*  in 

ing  to  the  The  cif  lt«  t«  tin? 

of         will  be  by  it 

no  of  tor  «r 

a*  Tie  of  Acts  if1  Md  Act*  in*. 

im  tot  of  Aci»  to          tkn 

the  by  foul  in 

or  not  both.    The  Act*  mti*t 

IMS  f tithr* 
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la  Acts  i66  we  read:  8t^X6o^  S£  rfyv  <&pvyfav  xal  FaAarud)j> 
rev  aytov  7rv€vjj,aTO$  AaATjam  r6v  Xrf- 
Iv  ry  *A<r/a,  i\6<fvr€s  S%  /carA  rfyv  Mver/ai>  Itretpagov  eh 
u  nal  OVK 


In  v.u  It  is  related  that  the  travellers  had  visited  Derbe  and 
Lystra;  vv,lb-8  having  related  the  story  of  the  circumcision  of 

Timothy,  v.4  states  that  they  went  on  their  way  through  the 
cities,  v»§  adding  that  the  churches  were  strengthened  in  their 
faith  and  increased  in  number.  Inasmuch  as  Paul's  plan,  as 
set  forth  in  x$Mf  was  to  visit  the  brethren  in  the  cities  wherein 
he  and  Barnabas  had  previously  preached,  and  as  in  i6l  they 
were  moving  westward,  through  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Galatia,  it  in  natural  to  suppose  that  "  the  cities  f  f  of  v,4 
arc  Iccmium  and  Antioch,  and  that  "the  churches"  of  v,1  are 
the  of  those  cities.  A  visit  to  leomum  Is,  Indeed^ 

in  vAf 

The  and,  indeed,  only  natural  explanation  of 

the  rty  ml  FaXaru^  %cipa*>  in  v.€  is  that 

and  P«Xttn«tfr  are  both  adjectives  and  both  limit 

ending  in  na  were  originally  em- 

ployed as  adjective*,  and  their  cuntomary  use  as  nouns  with 

art  h  a  of  their  use  as  adjectives 

The  of         an  adjective  with  an  article 

•Tim            **  itw  im              by  1W.  WH,  al.  I*  tbt             ol  *ASC0 

it   41  .  «U.  *l*  Vf  ^t*fe           I  ^A  Itato  *I     l*«M*wtf  it  thr  nradiftc 

I           »l  I  ft«  |4i  f%f               Uff             ihr  hUtrf  *»  tlw             Kbkt  l!fc« 

»n            **  »tr»*  **          i«*  A*  *«             t  *  th«              d!  i 

t%                          l#y  lit    %                 «|  in!  )r  *t  not  fftuta  U*t  th« 

»^il  flit  M           m  fk*«  iwrr^  «*>,  iot|  tbh                               ito 

t  Hv.    %if              wi                 mi  l«r 

I  .*w*f<m%  in  y           ft  m^  AH  r  it  te            fa  At*          Jta^* 

^   4<4  M*^  Iff 

1  1  ff^iMf  t            1*1  |tff#«*ff»   iff    IV    **  I   VIII    p  4A  |l*t  ^»  ^  «|  f  « 

»  v^  ft                          1^  *»*  %  *    »*i  f  l4l  tfcfi                        |lf  *  *»  *  tt             tfe*t 

H  4  t*4*l  i.               *                             tW  t  tM  SBl  fat  Miltt'1 

I  i  l*f  I      i**»        **  r««^  ill  "  1  1  to  f  III*  1  1  fil  1  4  liftg  I            wf  A  U» 

AW>   **  i»  4*F  f#\    t   HS  ^14  fft.i«        »f    1%    «»|ff  f»4v«  II    4  *!1p 

I,  if    ?i  »   #»,  it*  ii  f  irifi  f  K*I  rti  W*  tpw     N»  4J*  Iw 

I  4  4|  tfcfV  il||       \  *  I  «>  W|**|  *  »#*  M  111  IV  , 

^ft  §  ttW  »•    t»4*f    *  »  I*    *4  |M*  *l     **  f    ft    fill*  I    I*  *  f  |«  II  I  ft  Iff  Iliff  Ittl 

il#  to*       fc*         tlm 
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before  it  and  the  word  %<&pa  after  it  almost  of 

the  intervening  word  ending  in  -ia  as  an  adjective  and  the 

joining  of  the  words  ^pvyfav  and  FaXtin^?  by  *ca/f  with  the 

article  before  the  first  one  only,  implies  that  the 

nated  by  %<&pa  is  one,  Phrygian  and  Galatianu    In  what 

it  is  one,  whether  in  that  it  was  inhabited  throughout  by  a 

mixed  Phrygian-Galatian  population,  or  that  It  was  in  one 

sense  (e.  g.  ethnographically)  Phrygian,  and  In  another  (e.  f  . 
politically)  Galatian,  or  that  it  constituted  one 
region,  composed  of  two  parts  politically  or 
Phrygian  and  Galatlan  respectively,  Is  not  decisively 

The  unity  which  is  implied  may  even  be  only         of  the  Jour- 

ney referred  to,  the  two  districts  one  In  the 

of  the  writer  because  they  were  in  a 


The  contention  of  Moff.  p.  93,  (luuMr,  <»/>.  dl. 

pp,  404  jf.9  that  %wyl«y  is  a  noun  Is  by 

only*  can  mot  be  supported  by          a1*,  la 

st&jatively  uged,  but  is  to  he  f»         by  the  «f 

nor  by  Acts  18*  ;  for,  the  art  the  as  In  if**,  it  in 

not  certain  that  <&?wy(atv  in  &  noun,  tu«r  if  If  it,        it  1^ 

it  to  ao        In  icj®9         It  lit  III*          wf  In  ti11 

to  the  a!  tun!  lint  I* 

not  found  IB  16**  nor  by         i^sl,  tft*  t  «1  *At«l««« 

nor  by  *7*,  Tljv  KiXmf«#  sal  for 

ttie  firt  In  *u          1^* 

awl  tlm  turn  41* 

by  xerf  »ad  the  lit  Umt  Ilic 

Is  M»|  or  bill          1^  i*f 

the  awry  m>  tl» 

tif  -mi  It  u  ^i  that  irf  ifi»^    tin  lltf* 

Lift,  and  Aff          In  A  i»  i4  fl^ 

that  tlir  ti>  §4  in  fittn  If  h  tiwt  wi 

t^f  ii«*         thb  4»r  I*  In  nifp  4n4 

la  t<  |t|         t|*##  fiw  f  ti 

a,  k  ti«it  I4fi 

tftf  im  Hat  i^ 

*rt  fcfe           to  «a           will  i*  tip           WH  n»4 

A                  CM                      *»  fcilf  ««ii  i^  Ml  ***  to  i          *l 

tow  A»|  *if  A*,  w*f  *  *iti  **  |^t 

A*           «f  i                             wii  t«w  to* 

•Ht,  Ittt  It  (4  ft!  MNNP  »«  4  |*f»  llM  Ihr  itlg  ||«|  ^ 

» 
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nor  Ram.  have  died  any  examples  of  such  a  use  of  words.  Chase,  op. 
ol.,  states  the  grammatical  principle  quite  correctly;  "From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  writer  they  are  invested  with  a  kind  of  unity  sufficiently 

defined  by  the  context."    It  is,  indeed,  surprisingly  difficult  to  cite 

examples  of  phrases  similar  in  structure  to  the  phrases  which  Acts 
employs  here  and  in  iSM,  An  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
Josephus  uses  the  words  'louWa,  'I&ou(A.afoc,  Sapuxpfa,  Sapuxpktg, 
PaXtXaCa,  or  Iltpate,  fails  to  discover  a  single  example.  The  ex- 
pression 1%  *ltoup«C«<;  xal  Tpaxwv^n^0<5  x^Pa?  fa  kk.  3*  has  been 
appealed  to  on  both  sides,  but  apparently  can  not,  for  lack  of  exact 
knowledge  of  the  political  status  of  the  region  in  Luke's  day,  be  counted 
as  furnishing  decisive  evidence  on  either  side.  Sec  Geo.  Adam  Smith 
In  Set,  IV,  voL  IX,  p.  231, 

It  remains  then  to  ask  what  region  la  the  vicinity  of  Antioch 
or  Iconium  capable  of  being  described  as  in  any  sense  Phrygian 
and  meets  the  further  requirements  of  the  con- 

The  hypotheses  may  be  conveniently  presented 

by  the  various  views  of  modern  scholars, 

The  suppose  that  the  phrase  refers  to,  or 

Gaktla,  and  that  on  the  journey  churches 
in  Galatia. 


Lift  Palcrn^v  M  adjectives  both  limiting  x<^pav 

ethn0Rra$»hit'fttty.    Flrnt  translating  the  "the 

ttfttl  country"  and  Interpreting  It  »i 

"fom*  witkft  br          to  dither  to  Kirygk  or 

or  thf  ittftn  of  r4A'h  contlnuouH  to  the  other'1  (€&m«  p*  ao)f 

hr  It  "thf  «l  and  Gslatia," 

MTfc^  li  l»  laiiicrefttly 

of  II         in  tou*,  lli«  by 

but  by  C#»ttliw  p*  at)*    The 

I  ill*  to  10  Aaryrfcy 

md  "Hit  I*  but  the 

llut  iht  to  h  in  omt  and 

In  t«i?  the  that  It  waa 

i»  lt»  «id  In  It« 

iht  <ir         tuiy  To 

IMi  it  lit  to  tlit 

thr  uml 
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iX66mc   SI   NOT*  tty  Muatev   fattpettyv  «fc»  r^v   BiOuvfav 

Taken  together,  the  two  verses  represent  the  misslontriei  m  turning 

back  from  Asia  to  pass  through  the  Phrygian  and  GaUtlan  country, 

and.  in  the  course  of  that  journey  reaching  a  point  at  which  they  were 

over  against  Mysia  with  Bithynia  as  an  alternative  destination.    But 

a  journey  from  Pisidian  Antioch  to  Pesainua,  Ancyra,  ami  Taviutn 

would  at  no  point  have  brought  the  travellers  "over  Myata," 

in  the  most  probable  sense  of  that  phrase,  viz.,  at  a  point  where 

lay  on  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  in  which  they  were  trav* 

elling,  nor  in  the  possible  of  "opfxwiU,"  i  <*.,  faring  It,    Kwti  If 

"passed  through  the  Phrygian  and  Galatian  country"  IH* 

us  is  very  improbable,  to  refer  to  a  journey  Lito  trie  Phrygian  ami 

Galatian  country  and  out  again  in  approximately  the  • 

tion,  say  from  Antioch  northeast  to  Tavium  or  Anrym,  ancl 

to  Dorylaioa  or  Nakoleit,  they  coulcl  not  b«  aid  at  any         to  hav? 

come  x«^  Mwlav,  since  in  the  of  the 

would  have  been  lacing  Mysia,  and  at  BO  point  it*    At 

NakoldEa^  Dorylaion,  or  Kotklon,  ^*  |,»  thfy  would 

BcOuvfav,  act  H«rA  Mwtfav.    Nor  can  l«  In  iin 

of  "near,**  since  they  would  have  only 

they  fand  practically  Bithynia,    New  in  it          l«  till* 

interpretation  tti  tint  statement  of  Gal  4**  ttmnitlrrrt!  jiUivr, 
northera  Galatia  a  plaa!  to  which  a  would  u»» 

Antioch  for  hit  healiti?    Or  If  Paul  h  to 

through  northern  ami  t«  liy 

what  w»  tils  Is  Ii  that  wllli 

for          Isa  the  of  h<»  In 

fur  llf         «f  i ft* 
or 

C'Tht  irf  tit  Arts "  ia  Srf  t  IV  vid 

pp«  401-4  IQ)S  In  thtp 

cif   lite  i^*  %(^«if  Ml 

raXsttxty'  an  ^Iliffifla  Aiwt  lir 

and         UMS  two  to  lit  llw* 

the  <rf  «itl  WAI 

H«I  Dft    the  Hf    lit 

and  a*  §m| 
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entered  the  Galatian  district  on  the  east.  We  may  conjecture  that 
they  halted  at  Pessinus."  This  interpretation  again  fails  to  do  justice 

to  xotTd  Mucrtav,  By  shortening  the  journey  eastward  as  compared 
with  that  proposed  by  Ltft,  the  difficulty  is  made  somewhat  less  glar- 
ing, but  not  removed.  To  express  the  idea  of  Chase  the  author  should 
have  omitted  the  reference  to  the  Galatian  region  in  v.*  and  after  v.? 
have  inserted  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  .entered  Galatia  and 
again  returning  passed  by  Mysia,  etc.  The  view  also  encounters  the 
difficulty  that  it  finds  no  probable  place  for  the  illness  which  became 
the  occasion  of  the  preaching  in  Pcssinus. 

Sief,  (Kom.\  pp.  9-1 7}  esp,  15)  interprets  t^v  <t»puytev  xctl  FaXa- 
twftv  x<&P«v  c>f  Acts  16^  as  designating  the  country  northeast  of 
Fisidian  Antioch  and  supposes  that  the  journey  here  spoken  of  prob- 
ably to  the  west  of  the  Sultan  Dagh  and  brought  the  apostle 
to  mt  Kinnaborion  and  Ammorion.  The  churches  of  Galatia 
he  would  locate  in  Pt»mus»  Germa,  and  neighbouring  places.  Schm. 
(Encyc,  Bib,  vol.  II,  col.  1600,  1606  /,)  and  Moff.  (Introd.  pp*  91-95) 
adopt  substantially  the  view  though  with  less  specific  definition 
of  tie  route  and  location  of  the  churches* 


The  following  writers,  differing  in  their  Interpretation  of  the 

phrase,  are  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
not  refer  to  the  founding  of  churches: 

Ram,  holds  that  the  reference  h  to  the  western  half  of  the  southern 

portion  of  the  province  of  Galatia,  the  region  of  Ironium  and  Atitloeh* 

callwl  Phrygian  txvaufic  ethnographically  no,  and  Oalatian  be- 

poUtMly  *i,    Ckweh  in  tfa  R#m<tn  fimplra*,  p.  77;  *Sl,  FOM|> 

|ip»  i So/,;          Bib.  et  Kal,  IV  56;  <m  the  cliveraity  of  interprctttbtii 

iclvm*n«t  by  Ktim  , «««  Srhm.  in  Emyc*  Bib.  veil  II»  col*  1598,  x6oi /. 

Iwlwtl,  the  of          km  already  the 

through  thU  In  v.*.    But  Rain*  explains  vv,*» »  not 

aw  d  umtinimtbn  t>f  the  narrative,  but  an  a 

of  lUtilS  in  the  the  In 
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verb  and  denoting  an  action  subsequent  to  that  of  the  verh  *    But 
wXueivwg  does  not  seem  to  be  an  example  of  this  rather  rare 
The  most  probable  occurrences  of  it,  in  Arts  at  least,  are  of  two 
(a)  Instances  in  which  the  participle  follows  rloaely  upon  th«  verb 
and  expresses  an  action  in  close  relation  to  the  v«rb,  approximating 
in  force  a  participle  of  identical  action.    So,  t.  *.,  Art*  i^\ 
<fcncoa*(uvoi,  while  not   denoting   an  action   identical    with    that  of 
xa^vnpov,  is  intimately  "ajwonated   with  it  as  Its  purpo**.     Simi' 
laxly,  in  Test.  XII  ?ofr,  Rath,  j,  f4  i"  not  Mfftfka!  with 

Mvfei,   but   is   its   immediate   connAquencf.     A  probable, 
perhaps  not  certain,  case  of  similar  fa  fouiui  in  Jew. 

Xf.  i"  (7),  WTYP***VW-  (b)  tnatanrfsi  in  whi*h  thr.  fwftfriplf  U 
far  removed  from  the  verb,  and,  the  ctnnpKutitm*  «f  thr  wrntrwr 
obscuring  the  relation  of  the  of  thr  wntw*  lfi  ri|ltl 

another,  'an  additional  fact  in  at^thf  end  hy  MI 

participle.    Example*  of  this  form  arc  In  A«'h  «**  ^4lf*    t» 

Acts  i6«,  on  the  other  haiwl,  wt          nrlthrr  Th«  b 

short  and  unlnvolvecl,  hut  lie  artton  by  th*»  If  wiH» 

sequent  to  that  of  the  verb,  ia  not  In  It  ^  « 

hut  m«k»  a  dtetinrtty  new  and  of  ttw 
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journey  v.*  an  m  to          kaa 
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vi*.»  that  the  I* 
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the  course  which  the  travellers  were  up  to  that  point  pursuing,  sup- 
poses the  phrase  rfyv  ^puyCav  *xat  FaXaTwfyv  'x<i»pav  to  designate  the 
frontier  of  Phrygla  and  Galatia  (apparently  taking  the  latter  term  as 
the  name  of  the  province),  and  to  refer  to  the  country  between  Pisidian 
Antioch  and  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Troas  branches  from  the 
road  to  Bithynia,  probably  Nakoleia,  This  view  is  similar  to  that  of 
Chase  as  respects  the  route  followed,  differing,  however,  in  that  it 
does  not  assume  a  journey  eastward  to  Pessinus  and  the  founding  of 
churches.  The  principal  difficulty  with  Gilford's  suggestion  is  that 
a  Ene  drawn  from  Antioch  to  Nakoleia  apparently  lies  so  far  from  the 
Gal&tlan  border  that  the  country  through  which  one  would  pass  would 
be  much  more  naturally  called  simply  4»puy£av«  Yet  it  is,  perhaps, 
poMible  that  the  road  actually  taken,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us, 

m  far  to  the  east  as  to  make  this  expression  wholly  natural. 
Zihn  prefers  to  take  the  article  with  %uy(«v  only  and  to  interpret 
the  lack  of  the  article  with  PaXam^v  x<*»P«v  as  indicating  that  Paul 
hit  companions  only  touched  upon  a  part  of  the  region  so  desig- 
nated.   Thin  interpretation  is  manifestly  untenable  on  grammatical 
grounds.    Hie  supposed  to  be  conveyed  could  not  be  indi- 

cated by  the  of  the  article*    As  his  second  choice  Zahn  pro- 

the  view  that  the  article  belongs  to  both  nouns,  and  the  whole 
to  territory  which  was  partly  1m  Phrygk  and  partly  In 
both  being  ethnographlcatly  understood.    Such  a  |our« 

my  from  Antioch  would,  perhaps,  Include  Amodon,  Pessinus, 

Genna,  and  Makoteia  or  Dorylalon.  EmM^un^  t  136;  E.  T.  I  ityjfn 
X#Q  jfo,;  Com,,  p.  16.  See  also  Moff.  Introd,  pp.  ga/.  Such  an 
interpretation  is  grammatically  Huund  and  otherwise  entirely  unobjec* 
tionahte.  Rather  butter  than  Gifttmi's,  it  aramnts  for  the  use  of 
PaXatm^v  ill  preferenire  to  raXatfjv,  or  P«X<rctxi)v 

naturaUy  if,  *s  Gifford  apparently 

the         writer  wwt  of  the  province  of  Galatia. 

An  the  of  the  journey,  the  evi- 
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reach  Troas  do  they  find  a  way  open  to  them.  Certainly  the 
author  would  scarcely  have  described  the  journey  through  the 
Phrygian  and  Galatian  country  in  the  brief  of  vv>  ?* 

if  he  had  known  that  at  this  time  Paul  founded  a  of 

churches.    This  does  not  prove  that  no  churches  were  founded, 
but  it  raises  the  question  whether  Zahn  is  not  right,  in  locating 
the  journey  much  as  Moff.  Sief.  and  Schm.  do,  hut  In 
that  no  churches  were  founded    Before  deciding  this  question, 
however,  the  evidence  of  Acts  i8ts  must  be  considered. 

This  sentence  reads:   Supx<f/*«w*  r^v 

%&p&v  n&l  ^puy/cw,  trrriptfav  itdmm  rotk 

Advocates  of  the  North-Galatian  theory 
the  phmse  rty  raXan/ri^  %«ipa|1  *cU  m  to 

the  same  territory  called  In  i6«  rip  ml 

X&pw,  ascribing  the  difference  in  order  to  the  > 

tion  of  approach,  and  iifKiii  the  of  thr  4fa- 

ciples  as  evidence  that  on  the  journey  in  tft*  the 

apostle  founded  churches.     It  !H» 

either  of  LH  gound.    There  fa,  a 
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is  a  noun.  FaXartfc^j/  Is,  of  course,  clearly  here, 
as  in  i66,  an  adjective*  The  unity  indicated  by  the  single 
article  is  presumably  that  of  the  journey  only. 

Where,  then,  are  these  two  regions  which  were  traversed  in  this  one 

journey?    V.w  names  Antioch  of  Syria  as  the  point  of  departure, 

Chap.  19*  names  Ephcsus  as  the  point  of  arrival.    Between  these  two 

extremes,  Paul  has  passed  through  the  Galatian  country  and  Phrygia. 

Whether  "the  upper  country"  (dmttpexd  iJtJpiq)  referred  to  in  igl  m 

the  as  the  Galatian  region  and  Phrygia,  being  referred  to  here 

r&mmptively,  or  the  territory  between  Phrygia  and  Ephesus,  is  not 

wholly  certain!  nor  particularly  important  for  our  present  purpose. 

It  h  generally  and  probably  rightly  understood  of  the  highlands  of 

In  contrast  with  the  coast  plain.    It  is  evident  that  the  writer 

not  given  a  complete  itinerary,  but  has  only  mentioned  some 

points  In  which  he  was  apedally  Interested,    If,  as  on  his  previous 

journey,  Paul  went  entirely  by  land,  he  must  have  passed  through  the 

Syrian  and  northern  Syria,    Thence  he  might,  indeed,  as  Schm* 

gone  north  through  Cappadocia.    But  8chm.*s  reason 

for  this  route,  that  If  he  hid  gone  through  Clllda  the  narrative  would 

of  confirming  the  churches  in  that  region,  is  not  convinc- 

ing*   It  Is  certainty  as  probable,  If  not  more  90,  that  Ms  route  lay 

Ctlltia  as  far  as  Tawua*  thence  through  the  Cilidan  Gates  to 

tlw  point  at  which  the  branch!  one  arm  going  westward  to 

LyouHiia,  imcl  the  cither  northward  through  Cappadocia, 

Frcini  tills  fwint  thre#  route*  lire  {xntttibte.    He  may  have  taken  the 

northern  war!  In  Tavium,  and  thence  westward  through  Ancyw.    This 

IA  the  route  for  which  Ltft.'a  theory  that  he  had  on  the  previoux  jo«rncy 

rhurchen  In  citien  would  naturally  «;alL    Emerging  from 

tli«  ruuntry  lie  Into  Phrygia  and  KO  through  the 

ttf  the  of  the  province  of          to 
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Derbe,  Lystra/Icomum,  and  Pisidian  Antioch,  aad  thence  on  directly 

westward  to  Ephesua.    The  last  explanation  makes  the  cover 

a  larger  part  of  the  country  actually  passed  through  than  either  of  the 
others.    It  Is,  however,  an  objection  to  it  that  It  r«Xcm*4v 

to  be  used  in  a  different  sense  from  any  that  can  reasonably  l« 

to  it  in  i6\  taking  FaXomx^v  x<&P«v  In  a,  political  whirh  li  con- 

trary to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Acts  author  and  to  the  use  of 

which  he  immediately  joined  with  it. 

It  is  against  any  view  that  finds  in  Acts  r*HM  a 
to  the  Galatian  churches  supposed  to  have  founder!  on 

the  second  journey  (Acts  id1)  that  while  the  Acts 
nltely  speaks  of  the  founded  in  southern  «td 

elsewhere  (14^  is41  i6ft)  here  he  only  of  (hut 

cf.  also  14*0.    This,  with  the  of  any 

of  the  founding  of  churches  in  i6sf  -,  the          of 

that  while  there  in  thin 

or  made  OB  his  previoua  journey)  no 

evidence  could,  indeed,  he  set          if 

ing  reasons.    But  the  contrary  is  the  All  of  th« 

North-Galatiani  view  with  it»  of  in  «W 
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cover  the  Lycaoniaa,  Pisidian,  and  Phrygian  territory  a  new  name, 
IVXcmxt  x<&p«  should  have  been  coined  to  describe  old  Galatia.  See 
above,  p.  xxviii. 

It  may  also  be  said  against  Zahn's  view  that  it  is  incredible  that 
Paul  on  Ma  way  to  visit  scattered  disciples  in  western  ethnographic 
Gaktia  should  pass  by  southern  Galatia  without  visiting  the  churches 
of  that  region;  to  which  it  may  be  answered  that  a  motive  similar  to 
that  ascribed  to  Paul  in  Acts  ao*1,  together  with  a  desire  to  foster  the 
Christian  movement  represented  by  scattered  disciples  in  the  Gala- 
titn  country,  may  have  led  him  to  avoid  the  cities  of  southern  Galatia, 
Of  course  It  Is  possible  that  the  cities  of  southern  Galatia  were 
visited  at  this  time,  but  that,  as  the  Acts  writer  stys  nothing  about 
the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  though  Paul  must  have  pawed 
through  regions,  he  for  »ome  unknown  reason  ignores  the  cities 

cf  Galatia  though  this  journey  included  them*    The  omis- 

of  th«  group  is  no  more  strange  than  that  of  the  first 

We  thereforef  that  so  far  as  concerns  Acts  x68flf* 

and  18*  the  interpretation  which  best  all  the  evidence 

I§  the  journey  of  Acts  x6§  ran  a  little 

of  north  from  Antloch,  possibly  passing  around  the  Sul- 
tan         and  Amorion  and  Pe&inus,  and  that  it  was 
not  for  but  as  a  means  of  reaching 
other  territory  in  which  the  apostle  expected  to  work, 
Blthynta.    The  point  at  which  they  were  icard  T^F 
tic  not  Nakoleia  or  Kotiaion,  but  some  point 

itself*    Why  thin  route 
than  tint  apparently  more  direct  mute  through 
it itci  ttoryiaum  be  a  wholly  of  conjee- 
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a.  The  epistle  represents  the  people  addressed  us  warmhearted.  Im- 
pulsive, and  fickle.    These  characteristics  have  been  pointed  Id  at 
indicating  their  Gallic  blood,  and  hence  aa  tending  to          that  the 
churches  were  in  northern  Galatia.    But  and 

ness  seem  to  have  been  equally  characteristic  of  the  Lycaonian 
(with  Acts  i48-«  cf.  Acts  I411-  »),  and  the  evidence  of  the  letter  In  too 
general  in  character  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  conclunion 
from  this  evidence. 

b.  It  has  been  said  to  be  improbable  that  the  scene  P«t*r 
and  Paul  depicted  in  Gal,  a"-"  occurred  before  the 

jotimey,  since  In  that         Paul  must  have  to  to 

accompany  him  on  another  journey  after  he 

on  an  important  point    But  if  this  Indilral  0f  Gal.  3"  «  i*  put, 

the  second  missionary  journey,  then  it  the 

incident,  must  also  itself  be  later  than  the 

But  If  It  ww  written  on  the  third  CwU,  4"  that 

Pad  had  visited  the  but  twice,  t*a  not  be 

those  of  southern  Gaiatia,  on  Ilia 

he  visited  them  for  the  It  b  wt 

place  thk  incident  aftrr  the  the  «»  ttt«i 

journey,  wd  the  churrhfa  In  northern  fa  It  I*  l«  he 

aaid  tbat,  frcim  the  iiwlnislvi*  «f  tlw  «f 

t6  *p4Tt^ov  (««  0ft  4I8)»  this 

that  can  not  be  (A)  that  lite  «f  <t#l.  is»  p  »iif 

if«jjt 

from  it;  (b)  that         if  tit  ttt* 
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of  the  conference  In  Jerusalem  he  had  already  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Galatians,  hence  that  they  were  South-Galatians.  But  the  "yon" 
of  this  passage  may  mean  the  Gentiles  in  general,  not  the  Galatians 

in  particular. 

e,  The  people  of  Lystra  took  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  gods  (Acts  i4»1)* 

Paul  sayg  the  Galatians  received  him  as  an  angel  of  God  (Gal.  4"). 
But  the  parallel  is  not  clone  enough  to  prove  anything  more  than  that 
the  Galatians  and  Lycaonians  were  both  warmhearted,  impulsive 
people. 

f,  The  allusion  In  Gal.  5"  to  the  charge  that  Paul  still  preached  dr- 
cumciftion  seems  an  echo  of  the  use  marie  among  the  Galatians  of  Ms 
drrumrUton  of  Timothy,    Now,  as  Timothy  was  a  South-GaJatiau, 
It  I  A  particularly  probable  that  the  judafaerB  would  use  this  fact  against 
him  in  nouthern  Gaiatta.    True,  but  the  story  might  easily  be  told  in 
northern  Galatia,  though  the  event  occurred  in  southern  Galatia* 

g,  The  n  marks  of  the  Lord  Jeaua,"  Gal  6*7,  have  been  interpreted 
to  fffrr  to  the  scourging  at  Philippi,  and  the  Inference  has  been  drawn 
tliat  the  letter         written  on  the  second  missionary  journey,  and  that 
turartUnftly  the  rhurchc*  were  in  southern  Galatia,  since  at  this  time 
he         not  yet  been  twice  (4«>)  In  northern  Galatia.    But  It  la  equally 
plausible  (and  cciuaily  Inctsnrtolve;  cf*  b  above)  to  refer  these  marks 
Id  the  referral  to  in  t  Cor*  15"  or  a  Cor.  isf  and  to  argue 

Hit*  letter          twkmg  U>  the  third  miiwlonary  journey  and  that  the 

mult!  not  h*  In  nowttiern  Gulatla,  since  when  Paul  wm  at 

lie  liail  an  tlwt  £South*Oalati&n  theory  been  in  southern  G«I*t!a 


h.  It  h  F4&I4  that  PAul  would  not  haw?          Into  northeni  Gaktit, 

(trrrk    wa*i  rt«n|iiiratively  unknown*    Jerome  does, 
testify  Csalllc  aititl  !n  this  region 

after  Paul  wrote.    But  the 

a,**  th*  of  th«  Orient,  and  the  UM  of  In 

of  ti>  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Boeckh, 

C*  I,  it,  by  Mm- 
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In  view  of  all  the  extant  evidence  we  conclude  that  the  bal- 
ance of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  South-Galatian  view, 
The  North-Galatian  theory  in  the  form  advocated  by  Sief. 
Schm.  and  Moff.  is  not  impossible.    If  in  place  of  the  incom- 
plete and  obscure,  possibly  inaccurate,  language  of  16* 
and  i8M  we  had  clear  and  definite  evidence,  this  evidence 
prove  the  existence  of  North-Galatian  churches  founded  by 
Paul  before  the  writing  of  this  letter.    If  so,  this  an 
indicated  above,  in  turn  prove  that  Paul's  letter  wan 
to  them.    But  the  evidence  as  it             is  not  to 
bear  the  weight  of  theory  which  this                   involves,  in  • 
eluding,  as  it  does,  the  very  existence  of                  of 
existence  we  have  no  direct  or  definite                   On  the 
of  the  existing  evidence  the                                  h           «»f 
Zahn,  viz.,  that  oa  his 

through  the  of  old  or 

ing  a  few  but  no  and  II* 

letter  to  the  churches  of  was  nut  to  tlwi 

of  this  but  to  the  of 

Icoxriuin,  and 

11L    THE  AND  OF 

There  is  ao  by  to 

the  time  In  lift  tt  lie  hi*          to  th* 

All  that  cm  be          fc*  It*  ftx  «i 

it 

i*  li  tttr 

In  i  ami  J.    Of  ttir  at 

(t1 14)  in  to 

tit  of  «*r 
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W* 
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narrative  places  the  conference  "no  little  time"  after  the 
return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch  from  their  first  mis- 
sionary journey.  We  thus  have  a  double  dating  of  the  event, 
that  of  Gal,  a1,  which  locates  it  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  after  the  conversion  of  Paul  and  that  of  the  Acts  narra- 
tives which  places  it  between  the  apostle's  first  and  second 
missionary  journeys, 

3.  The  visit  of  Peter  to  Antioch  narrated  in  s11"14  presumably 
followed  the  conference  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  naturally  assigned 
to  the  period  of  Paul's  stay  in  Antioch  referred  to  in  Acts  isa&. 
Thus  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  writing  of  the  letter  is 
the  latter  portion  of  that  period. 

4,  The  phrase  r^  irprfr^po^  in  Gal  4"  has  often  been  appealed 
to  as  decisive  evidence  that  before  writing  this  letter  Paul  had 

two  evangelistic  journeys  into  Galatia.    Taken  alone  the 
do  not          with  certainty  to  prove  this  (see  note  on 
ri  pp,  339  jf .  )•    But  when  the  evidence  of  4"* m  (q.  & ; 

</,  i1,  Paul  had  communicated  with  the  Galatlans 

the  of  the  gospel  to  them  (414)  and 

the  of  the  is  into  account^  the  simplest 

of  all  the         is  that  Paul  had  made  two  visits  to 
writing  the  letter.    On  this  supposition  the  let- 
ter written  not  only  after  the  visit  of  Peter  to 
IS11}  but          the  Journey  of  Acts  ifi1"1*    Time 
be  for  the  to  havt  dis» 

for  the         of  the 

lor  u         h*ct  to  to  win  the 

to  of  the         of  and  for 

tlie  of  the         10  See  Gall1* f  s?4t,  and  dfo- 

tnd  As          con- 
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written  at  no  long  time  after  the  conversion  of  the  Golatiana, 
but  furnishes  no  ground  of  choice  among  dates  which  arc  on 
other  grounds  possible.  See  on  i6. 

6.  If  within  the  period  of  the  apostle's  life  after  Acta  iH1  we 
seek  to  determine  a  more  definite  date,  some  weight  must  tie 
given  to  such  evidence  as  the  relation  between  Galatians  and 
Romans.  The  latter,  presenting  calmly  and  deliberately  viewa 
similar  in  substance  to  those  which  the  former  with 

the  heat  of  controversy,  was  probably  written  after 
Of  somewhat  similar  character  is  the  relation  Iwtwren 
and  i  and  a  Corinthians,    The  situation  in  ttir 

showing  the  representatives  of  the 

Paul's  work  in  probably  after  the  de- 

scribed in  Galatians  was  created  in  the  ftrr  • 

sumably  moving  in 

But  inasmuch  as  the  letter  was  llif? 

situation  that  In  win  still  and  not  Iwijt 
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at  Jerusalem,  and,  therefore,  after  the  judaistic  controversy  had 
come  to  fill  a  large  place  in  the  apostle's  thought. 

But  if,  as  is  on  the  whole  probable,  Galatians  was  written 
after  the  arrival  at  Corinth  on  Ms  second  missionary  journey, 
and  before  Romans  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  there  are 
several  places  and  times  at  which  it  may  have  been  written,  of 
which  "four  are  perhaps  most  worthy  of  consideration.  If  it 
was  written  to  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia  it  may  date 
from  (i)  Corinth  in  the  period  of  Acts  i81"17,  and  either  before 
or  after  the  writing  of  i  Thessalonians,  (2)  Antioch  in  the 
period  of  Acts  iS88'  ***,  (3)  Ephesus  in  the  period  covered  by 
Acts,  chap,  19,  or  (4)  Macedonia  or  Achaia  in  the  period  cov- 
ered by  Acts  201*1. 

Mynster  (Rinteftunt  in  dm  Brief  an  die  Gdattr,  In  Kfaintre  $c$mftmr 
iSa$),  Zaim  (BinkUung  in  d*  N*  2\»,  pp.  139-143,  E.  T.  pp.  193  ff,> 
tip.  196-199),  Bacon  (Introduction  to  tlm  N.  2\,  p.  58),  and  RendftU 
(ExpoftiWt  Ser,  IV,  voL  IX;  Exp>  Grk.  Test.,  voL  III,  p.  146)  aa» 

It  to  Corinth  before  the  writing  of  i  Thegsalonians,  thus  making 
it  the  first  of  all  the  &jx>$tk*5  lettera,    Renan  (St  Paut,  p.  313)  and 
(SL          lie  TrwMtr,  pp*  189  Jft\  Cmmm$®iy9  pp.  «4ss  /,) 
date  It  from  Aatloch  b  the  period  of  Acts  x8*»%  while  Aakwith  (Bplstk 
$®  tte  Vll9  VIII)  dates  It  from  Macedoak  after 

9  Corfnthkns. 

In  favour  of  Antioch  in  the  period  of  Acts  i8n  as  agaJbst  Cor- 
inth on  the  missionary  Journey,  It  Is  to  be  .said  that 
Information  concerning  in  Galatia  (the  efforts  of  the 
and                      with  the  would  more 
the             in  Antioch  of  Syria  than  In  Macedonia 
or                It  has                                 by  Ram*  (Trwdief^ 
pp*  1%  JT.)         the                                     the 
ftiil                   of  the         of                  at  would  not 

by  a  and  therefore,         he 

lad  by  a  As 

no  one  be  Timothy,  Mm- 

ml  a  But  m*  with          at  Corinth  for 

t»  i  tad  a  Only 

thft  of  thft  he         teft 
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Paul  for  Galatia,  and  in  that  case  could  I 

no  more  probable  place  than  Antioch.  it  Is  a  vcr 

natural  hypothesis  that  at  or  about  the  Id 

Corinth  to  go  to  Syria  by  water,  he  sent  to  go  a*  fi 

as  Ephesus  by  water  and 

for  the  double  purpose  of  visiting  his  and  c 

gathering  information  concerning  the  In          caw 

whether  originally  to  go  to  or  i 

await  Paul  in  Galatia,  It  would  lie  for  Timothy, 

he  learned  the          of  in  to  I 

Antioch  to  inform  Paul    The  of  flit  i 
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failed  to  achieve  by  his  letter.  If,  indeed,  Acts  iS23  can  be  so 
Interpreted  as  to  imply  a  journey  through  southern  Galatia,  then 
the  expression  "confirming  all  the  disciples"  would  appropri- 
ately describe  the  purpose  and  effect  of  a  visit  following  the 
letter,  assumed  to  be  successful,  but  in  itself  furnishes  no  strong 
evidence  that  the  letter  had  been  written. 

The  case  for  Antioch  is,  therefore,  not  very  strong,  and  as 
against  Ephesus  on  the  third  missionary  journey,  it  is  even 
less  so  than  against  Corinth  on  the  second*  Nor  can 
TO  7rpJr€p0j>  (4")  be  urged  against  Ephesus  on  the  ground 
that  at  that  time  Paul  would  have  been  in  Galatia  three  times, 
for,  as  shown  above,  it  is  not  certain  or  even  probable  that  the 
journey  of  Acts  i8w  included  the  churches  of  Galatia*  If  there 
is  any  weight  in  Ram.'s  argument  respecting  the  probability  of 
Timothy  bringing  the  apostle  personal  information,  this  applies 
almost  equally  well  to  Ephesus  as  the  place  of  writing.  For  if 
Paul  did  not  visit  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia  in  the  jour- 
ney of  Acts  18*  he  may  very  well  have  sent  Timothy  by  that 
route,  and  have  received  Timothy^s  report  at  Ephesus* 

The  arguments  by  which  Askwith  supports  Ms  contention 
in  favour  of  Macedonia  on  the  third  missionary  journey  are 
not  all  equally  forcible,  but  there  is  no  strong  counter  argu- 
ment, and  this  location  of  the  letter  very  interestingly  accounts 
for  the  of  Gal.  6T*  *  and  its  parallelism  with  2  Cor,  9** 

Yet  neither  la  this  a  decisive  or  strong  argument  for  Ms  view. 

Apparently,  we  must  remain  contented  without 

any  for  whether  the  letter,  if 

for  the  of  was  written  in  the  latter 

of  the  at  Corinth  on  Ms 

or  at  Antioch  the  and  third  journeys, 

or  at  on  the         journey,  or  still          on  this  Jour- 
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ten  after  Acts  iSn«  On  the  other  hand,  hw  jotsraeys  after 
Corinth  at  the  end  of  his  third  missionary  journey  (A«'tn  aoj)  aw  aucl 
as  to  make  the  writing  of  the  letter  after  this  latter  time  imftmh*iblf%  a 
is  also  the  relation  of  Galatians  to  Romans1!,  As  br twee  tt  Kfthf  stt%  tini 
Macedonia,  or  between  either  of  and  Actinia,  there  H  lit  llr 
for  choice.  The  argument  of  Lift,  that  It  muni  be  fiktcit  after  th 
Corinthian  letters  because  of  its  dme  affinity  to  RotnAtw  In  of  Siltl 
weight,  especially  in  view  of  the  fat:t  that  wm  i 

circular  letter  and  may  have  fnvo  rottifwm!  tfi 

Roman  copy  was  aent  from  Corinth. 

Continental  HchoUu*  who  luilcl  the  NWlit'-CUtitlati 
place  the  letter  at  Kphesu*.    So  M«?y.  \VX  Sirf,  Cttnief,  Stritt, 
larly  Holtemann  placet  it  on  the  journry  t«  *»r  ««in  riftf 

the  arrival  there,  and  Jtilidter  during  flip  Kfil«*"iin  ttiini«»lrv.  lnil 
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of  Acts  is1-  Ram-  Traveller,  pp.  158  Jf.;  Com.  pp.  304  jf.,  making 
Gal.  a1-10  refer  to  the  visit  narrated  in  Acts  n30,  leaves  Gal.  a"-«  in 
the  position  in  relation  to  2*-*°  in  which  it  stands  in  Galatians.  As  indi- 
cated above  he  dates  the  letter  in  the  period  of  Acts  i838.  The  result  in 
both  cases  is,  without  affecting  the  date  of  the  letter,  to  place  the  An- 
tioch  incident  at  a  longer  interval  before  the  writing  of  it  than  the  more 
common  view,  which  identifies  Gal.  s1  with  Acts  15*  and  leaves  the 
order  of  Gal  chap.  2  undisturbed,  Zahn,  agreeing  with  Ram.  in 
identifying  Gal.  2*  with  Acts  xi8»  and  with  Turner  in  placing  Gal.  2**-" 
before  %lml6>  puts  the  Antioch  incident  still  further  back,  even  before 
Paul's  first  missionary  journey,  but  still  puts  the  writing  of  the  letter 
as  Ram.  does,  after  Acts,  chap.  15,  viz.,  at  Corinth,  in  the  period  of 
Acts  18".  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  date  to 
which  these  writers  assign  the  letter,  but  quite  as  little  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  position  to  which  they  assign  the  Antioch  incident. 
The  transposition  of  the  parts  of  GaL  chap,  2,  to  which  Turner  and 
Zahn  resort F  is  indeed  not  explicitly  excluded  by  an  famta  at  the 
beginning  of  311,  but  neither  is  there  anything  to  support  it  in  the 
language  of  the  pa&tage,  while  it  does  distinct  violence  to  the  psycho- 
logical probabilities  of  the  situation.  As  is  pointed  out  in  detail  in 
the  of  the  the  question  which  arose  at  Antioch  is 

distinctly  different  from  that  which  was  discussed  at  Jerusalem,  but 
one  to  which  the  ignoring  of  ultimate  issues  which  characterised  the 
Jerusalem  conference*  ami  the  compromise  In  which  it  isauod,  was 
almost  certain  to  give  rise.  The  position,  moreover,  which  Paul  was 
driven  to  at  Antioch  definitely  In  advance  of  that  which 
he  took  at  Jerusalem,  Involving  a  virtual  repudiation  not  of  one  statute 
of  the  law,  but  of  all,  and  this*  not  only  for  the  Gentiles,  hut  In  principle 
for  the  Juws,  The  reversal  of  the  order  in  which  he  has  narrated  the 
event*  |g,  therefore^  an  unwarranted  violence  to  the  record.  It  may, 
Indeed,  not  unreasonably  b€  said  that  the  Antioch  incident  could 

have  happened  after  the  events  of  Acts*  chap*  15,  as  narrated 

fa  for  the  question  that  apparently  as  a  new 

»t  is  In  recorded  fn  Acts,  15* 

But  In        of  all  the  evidence,  the  solution  of       difficulty  Uei  neither 

In  ttte  identity  of  the  event  of  CaL  a1"1*  with  that  of 

iS»  nor  in  t«f  after  GaL  a*-",  but  In 

the  Is  In  its  of  tlic 

of  the  colouring  the  dfdsion  actually 

or  to  a  on 

nf  and  also  by 

thft  ttwt          It  in  1 1  of  Oil.  4»  ire  the 

01  tilt  cm  tiba 
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first  missionary  journey ,  on  which  Is  the  concluition  tl 

letter  was  written  before  the  second  missionary  journey,  I» 
on  p.  241.    McGsffert's  argument  that  If  Paul  had  tins 

churches  since  the  conference  of  AcU,  chap*  15,  he  would  la 

no  occasion  to  give  them  the  full  account  of  It  IE  CtiiL  a'-**,  m  til 
thing  of  which  they  had  not  heard  before,  the  hint  of  the  Irtti 

(1*4**)  that  he  had  already  cllncm&ed  the  m 

the  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  that  th«  ai-utr 
existed  when  he  wrote  the  letter  mlkcl  fur  a  nf  ill 

matter,  and  probably  a  fuller  one          he  Itll  tit  li 

necessary. 


The  reduction  of  the  arc 

in  terms  of  periods  of  the  life,  to  in 

volves  the  whole  of  the  itf  lit 

life.    Without  tl  iliii  |fa 

outside  the  of  tht*  fntrochtertton,  It,  to 

out  that  if,  as  to  be  by  an  in 

Delphi  (ae*  it/  Ifa 

51  II;  4 

XXI  til  In  Ilii 

of  51  A.  n.,  we  at  50  or  $  i  t$  thr         l»r  thi 

of  in         it  wti*t  at  mi  tlii 

tf  It  ^m  it  tr 

Us  fimt  and  it  tall*  into  p  w  «,  >*  n  ai 

on  flit  In  fii  itiiii  ,4,  ji  in 

or  at  on  thf 

at  itt  54  w  55,    If  wn  tin  til 

CM  a1 »  with  that  nf  Aits  tv  *i   it 

thtt  I   ftifit  ill   44   A    Ii»  4l«4    **ft   l|« 

nf  itti*  tif  thr  «4  itii  in 

thr  vMt  irf  Art ^  IIM  u*  t*i  A  datr>  twt  Utn  il«i$ 

4§  A,  ».,  ll  mill  that  thr  Iff 4  iHf  f*t  ilit^ 

ijf  14)  tifii  fur          4fjf  iiii}  §  If  vi*i< 

nf  Paul  »o  i»  MI  nut  fit  fifiiti  ft     i  }if,  »f^jr  n 

with  thr  «tf  ihr          41 
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The  argument  for  the  later  date  (34  or  35)  based  on  i  Cor.  u82*  falls 
to  the  ground  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
ethnarch  of  Aretas  in  Damascus  does  not  imply  that  Damascus  was  in 
the  dominion  of  Aretas.  See  on  iir. 


IV.    OCCASION  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LETTER, 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Interpreter  of  the  letter  to  the  Gala- 
tians  that  while  the  location  of  the  churches  is  in  dispute  and 
the  time  and  place  of  writing  can  be  determined,  if  at  all,  only 
by  a  balance  of  probabilities  resting  on  indirect  evidence,  the 

question  for  whose  answer  these  matters  are  of  chief  importance, 
can  be  decided  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  and  on  indepen- 
dent grounds.  The  previous  relations  of  the  writer  and  his 

readers,  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  writing  of  the  letter, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  these  appear  with  great 
dear/ness  in  the  letter  itself* 

The  Galatians  to  whom  the  letter  was  written  were  Gentile 
Christians,  converted  from  heathenism  (4s),  evidently  under 
the  of  Paul  (x*» 9  41S;  cf.  $m*)*  Paul's  first  preach- 

ing to  them  was  occasioned  by  illness  on  his  part  (4**) ;  intend- 
ing to  go  in  some  other  direction,  he  was  led  by  illness  to  go 
to  Galatia,  or  being  on  his  way  through  Galatia  and  not  intend** 
tag  to  tarry  there,  he  was  led  to  do  m  by  Illness-    He  pro- 
claimed to  Christ  and  him  crucified,  preaching  that 
could  through  faith  hi  the  Christ  from  the 
evil  age  and  attain  the  approval  of  God  apart  from 
of  law  (j1* »}.    He               on  Ms  converts  no  Jewish 
but              a  purely .  spiritual  Christianity  (j8-1 
4**11  5**  *}*    The                              him  and  his  with 
(4W'W).    They                      (j11)  and  the 
jfll  of  the           Spirit,                                       them 

01  Ills  Cj14).    That  Paul  visited  them  a  sec* 

ond         is  by  the  evidence  of  Is  4ts»  m 

the  had 

(i1),  tint  if  m  the  had  not 

fi*  51)*  a 

*  fit  «mf  Iff  4k  4ft » 
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been  made  to  draw  them  away  from  the  gospel  as  Paul  had 
preached  it  to  them  (i7  5W).    This  new  doctrine  to 

PauPs  was  of  a  judaistic  and  legalistic  type*    Its  advocates 
evidently  endeavoured  to  win  the  Galati&ns  to  it  by 

to  the  promises  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  recorded  In  the  Old 

Testament.    Though  the  letter  makes  no  definite  quotation 

from  the  language  of  these  teachers  it  in  easily  evident  from 

the  counter  argument  of  the  apostle  in  chapters  3         4 

they  had  taught  the  Galatians  either  that  salvation  waa 

ble  only  to  those  who  were,  by  blood  or  adoption f  children  of 

Abraham^  or  that  the  highest  privileges  only  to 

See  especially  3T»  s»  "  4n*m.    They  had  laic! 

circumcision,  this  being  the  initiatory  rite  by  a 

was  adopted  into  the  family  of  had 

cautiously  abstained  from  to  fit* 

Galatians  the  whole  Jewish  Iawf  or  out 

was  logically  involved  in  what  had 

induced  them  to  adopt  the  Jewish  ami         (41*). 

To  these  doctrinal  of  the 

sufficient  to 

was  added  a  stilt  to 

meat    The  is 

by  i  and  t  thai  the  or 

was  a*  cine  0!  lit  ttit 

tian  communityy  and  that  the  who 

it  was  one  on  wtt  «rf 

An  was  a  t$r  mfe* 

He  was  a  of 

of  the 

to         tit  tint 

fltf 

tit*  that  ttii? 

tele  was  to  Iff  in  toy 

he  nf  ito  i 

ift  of  foul  they  »  4  t$tn          t*t 

at  an  in 

the          of  l\Mit  a*  u  .4  Ute 
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Twelve,  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  Christiamty  except  what 
he  had  learned  from  the  Twelve,  and  preached  this  in  a  per- 
verted form.  This  appears  from  the  nature  of  Paul's  defence 
of  his  independent  authority  as  an  apostle  in  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  the  letter,  and  indicates  that  with  their  theory  of  a  lim- 
ited apostolate  the  judaisers  had  associated  the  claim  that  the 
apostolic  commission  must;  proceed  from  the  circle  of  the  origi- 
nal Twelve.  See  detached  note  on  *A7rrf<rroXos,  pp.  363^. 

This  double  attack  of  the  judaisers  upon  the  apostle  and  his 
doctrine  and  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Galatians  to  their 
view  was  upon  the  point  of  succeeding  when  Paul  learned  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  The  Galatians  were  already  giving  up  the 
gospel  which  Paul  had  taught  them  (i6);  he  feared  that  Ms 
labour  on  them  was  wasted  (4") ;  yet  in  a  hopeful  moment  he 
was  confident  in  the  Lord  that  they  would  not  be  carried 
away  (sw)« 

Such  is  the  situation  that  gave  rise  to  the  letter.    In  a 
Paul  had  a  double  purpose,  partly  to  defend  himself,  partly  to 
Ms  gospel,  but  only  in  a  The  defence  of  himself 

was  forced  on  the  apostle  by  the  relation  in  which  the  question 
of  hi*  apoatlcship  stood  to  the  truth  of  his  gospel  Considerable 
space  Is  necessarily  devoted  in  the  first  third  of  the  letter  to 
the  personal  matter,  since  It  was  of  little  use  for  the  apostle 
to  argue,  and  of  no  use  to  affirm,  what  constituted  the  true 
gospel i  while  his  readers  doubted  his  claim  to  be  an  authorised 

of  the  Towards  the  end  he  carefully 

his  from  certain  Rpedous  but          and  mischievous 

it  (siif  *)t  and  touches  upon  a  few  other  minor 

the  of  the          Is  to  the 

of  the  with  its  perverted  gospel 

of  of  the  on 

Ilit  of  to  win  to  faith  In 

of         the 
had 

the  us 

we  can  not  to  any        of  the 

to  to  u%  but          fat  not  on  that  the  kn 
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valuable.    No  other  letter  contains  so  full  and  objective  a 
piece  of  autobiography  as  that  which  he  has  given  us  In  the 
first  two  chapters  of  this  letter.    Informing  as  are  i  and  a 
Corinthians,  i  Thessalonians  and  Philippians^  these 
are  even  more  so. 

Not  less  valuable  is  the  contribution  of  the  letter  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  apostolic  age.  It  carries  us  into  the  very  hear  I  of 
the  controversy  between  the  narrow,  judatatic  conception  of 
the  gospel,  and  that  more  enlightened,  broader  view  of  which 
Paul  was  the  chief  champion  in  tfic  first  age  of  the  churrh. 
The  story  is  told,  indeed,  in  part  in  Acts  but  a*  it  wan 
years  after  the  event;  in  the  letter  we  not  ao  an 

account  of  the  controversy  as  a  voice  out  of  the 
The  information  is  first-hand;  the  the 

and  vividness  of  nature.    Not  fur  m 

is  the  testimony  which  the  to  the  of 

controversy,    A  just  interpretation  of  the 

clearly  not  that  Peter  and  in 

to  one  of  tail 

while  they  did  not  In  «rf  rrli» 

gious  truth,  and  the  «tf 

to           him  for  It* 

ypt  lie  nor 

or  hfo  to  be  an  of  of 

"  *  *  *  In  la 

spy  out  out  liberty,'* 

the  to         the  to  ttt 

t  In!  lit 

tth  »iftf  iinri  in  him 

of  the  nf  Iw  IM  §}« 

Gentiles* 
Yet  the  of  lit  ftil  tint 
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were  fundamental  (see  below,  §  V)  and  the  discussion  of  them 
was  no  calm  academic  debate,  but  a  veritable  contest  for  large 
stakes  between  men  of  intense  conviction  and  deep  feeling. 
Nor  was  it  significant  for  Galalia  and  Corinth  and  Jerusalem 
only,  nor  for  that  age  alone.  Had  no  one  arisen  in  that  age 
to  espouse  the  view  for  which  Paul  contended,  or  had  the  con- 
troversy issued  in  a  victory  for  the  judaistic  party,  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity  must  have  been  different  from  what  it 
has  been.  Christianity  would  have  been  only  a  sect  of  Juda- 
ism, and  as  such  would  probably  have  been  of  relatively  little 
force  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  would  even  have  been  lost 
altogether,  becoming'*  reabsorbecl  into  the  community  from 
which  it  came.  The  letter  to  the  Galatians  is  a  first-hand 
document  from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  significant  contro- 
in  the  history  of  religion, 

V,    THE  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE. 

The  above  statement  of  the  occasion  of  the  letter  is  sufficient 

to          that  the  controversy  in  which  it  played  a  part  had  to 

do  with  certain  questions  which  were  of  fundamental  impor- 

for  early  Christianity*    These  questions  did  act  first 

to  the  surface  in  Galatia,  but  neither  did  they  become 

prominent  at  the  beginning  of  Paul's  career  nor  were  they  all 

and  with  equal  explicitness.    The  one  which 

clearly  into  the  foreground  and  was  probably 

the  first  to  be  was  whether  Gentiles  wh0f  attracted  by 

the  of  the  were  to  it  must  be 

in          to  be  as  of  the  CMs- 

tian  to  in  the  whicfe  the 

to  it    To  tMs 

j1*1  Paul  Ms 

in  a  definitely 

which,  not 

la  Its  Is  on  tie  to 

that  this  of  tic  was  not  at  first 

by  the  (see  1s*  and 

Tb»  of  GaL  i** M  that          the  of 
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heard  of  Paul's  work  In  Syria  and  Cilicia  they  glorified  God  in 

him,  taken  with  the  evidence  that  Paul's  convictions 
the  relation  of  his  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  were  formed  very 
early  In  his  career  as  a  Christian,  makes  it  probable  that 
was  at  first  no  strong  sentiment  in  the  Jerusalem  church 
recognising  Gentiles  who  accepted  the  gospel  m 

bers  of  the  new  fellowship  and  community.    That 
however,  there  arose  a  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  wiw 

apparently  due  to  two  causes*    On  the  one  hand, 
added  to  the  Christian  community  in  Jtidapa  <rrtain  men  of 
strongly  conservative  tendencies  who 
Christianity  ought  to  be  built  stflrtly*  <m  the  of  the 

Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that  the  Christian  wtrt  to 

differ  from  other  Jewish  in  the 

sect,  only  by  the  addition  of  the  «rf  Hi**  of 

Jesust  and  in  no         by  any  the  or 

requirements  of  the  Old  w 

preted.    On  the  other  hand,  m  the  *rf  the 

activity  of  Paul  AIM!  t« 

the  church  at  the  real  •mil  «f 

his  the  and  now  rur  • 
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doubtless  also  for  Gentiles  to  eat  with  the  Jews,  It  is  true 
that  our  only  explicit  record  is  an  account  of  what  took  place 

after  Peter  came  to  Antioch.  Yet  that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  custom  in  which  he  at  first  participated  is  contrary  to  all 
probability.  The  table-fellowship  at  Antioch  was  dearly  the 
product  of  Pauline  liberalism,  not  of  Petrine  caution  or  com- 
promise. On  the  relation  of  the  narrative  of  Acts,  chap.  10,  to 
the  matter,  see  pp.  ii6/. 

That  the  Gentiles  with  whom  Jewish  Christians  were  eating 
were  not  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  concern- 
ing food,  and  that  the  table-fellowship  of  the  Jews  with  Gentiles 
involved  violation  of  the  Old  Testament  law  by  the  Jews,  also, 
is  the  clear  Implication  of  the  whole  narrative.  It  is  not,  In- 
deed, Impossible  that  the  Jewish  legalists  in  their  zeal  to  **  build 
&  about  the  law"  had  laid  down  a  rule  against  associa- 

tion of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  general  (cf.  Acts  iots).  But  that 
in  the  the  requirement  of  the  law,  of  which  the 

rule,  in  so  far  as  it  was  observed  or  enforced, 
an  by  tradition,  was  distinctly  in  mind  as  the 

of  the  controversy  is  shown  by  several  considerations*    In 
the  first  place  Paul  speaks  in  Gal  aw  of  Peter's  eating  with  the 
Gentiles,  implying  that  the  question  at  issue  was  one  not  only 
of  association  but  of  food.    In  the  second  place,  Paul's  inter- 
pretation of  Peter's  withdrawal  from  fellowship  with  the  Gen» 
as  an  attempt  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  conform  to  Jewish 
custom  (CJal.  J11)  implies  that  the  fellowship  could  be 
cm  condition         the  Gentiles  observed  the  Jewish  law;  which 
would  not  be  the         if          who          from 

Jews          Gentiles  in 

or  in  particularf  without 

to  It  a  of  the  law  of  foods. 

In  tic  the  transition  from  the  dts- 

cif  the  of  in 

w.*»'wf  to          of  the  of  law  in  vv.1***,  it 
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of  mm  at  the  in 

15,  not  a  of 
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took  place  in  Jerusalem  and  having  no  direct  reference  to  the 
Antioch  incident,  nevertheless  shows  how  early  the  food  law 
played  a  part  in  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile*. 
But  if  the  food  on  the  tables  of  the  Gentiles  was  not  restricted 
to  that  which  the  Levitical  law  permit  ted,  then  It  is  evident, 
first,  that  the  Gentiles  had  generalised  the  decision  reflecting 
circumcision  and  concluded  that  no  Jewish  statutes  were  hind- 
ing  upon  them,  or  at,  least  had  extended  the  principle  to 
group  of  statutes;  and,  second,  what  is  even 
that  the  Jews  had  acted  on  the  principle          the  law 
was  not  binding  on  the  Gentiles  was  not  on 

These  two  new  questions  to  in  th« 

between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch  as  in  Jlif%     And 

on  this  occasion  Paul  the  Itw  law 

of  foods  was  not  only  not  on  but 
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be  enforced  by  law;  nor  ceremonies  only;  nothing  could  be 
insisted  upon  in  the  name  of  law. 

Yet  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  statutes, 
Paul  did  not  reject  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Mo. 
While  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament  the  dicta  of  that  legal- 
ism  which  he  emphatically  rejects  (3*°),  he  more  frequently 
quotes  from  it  sentiments  which  he  heartily  approves*  But, 
more  important,  he  affirms  that  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled 
in  one  word  to  which  he  gives  his  unqualified  assent  (s14),  a 
sentence  which  in  view  of  his  clear  rejection  of  certain  dear 
requirements  of  the  law  can  only  mean  that  he  saw  in  the  law, 
aloifg  with  many  statutes  that  were  for  him  of  no  value,  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  he  had  come  to  regard  as  con- 
stituting the  real  essence  and  substance  of  the  law.  Thus , 
Paul  neither  approves  nor  disapproves  all  that  the  Jewish 
church  had  canonised,  but  assumes  towards  it  a  discriminative 
attitude,  finding  much  in  it  that  is  true  and  most  valuable, 
but  denying  that  being  in  the  Old  Testament  of  itself  makes  a 
or  command  authoritative.  This  discriminative  atti- 
tude towards  the  Old  Testament,  coupled  with  the  apostle's 
clear  recognition  of  its  value  as  a  whole  and  his  insistence, 
despite  his  dissent  from  many  of  its  precepts,  upoa  connecting 
the  Christian  religion  historically  with  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  most  significant.  Though  he  has  left  us  no  definite 
to  this  effect,  possibly  never  formulated  the  matter 
in  this  in  Ms  own  rainds  he  in  effect  accepted  the  principle 

is  the  heir  of  all  the          It  is 

the          of  all,  and  the  of  its         religion.    His  con- 

not  wan          in  the  though  It 
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to  be  in  of  human 

and          of 

to  b  not  for  him,  but 

la  the  of 
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This  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  a* 
coupled  with  the  apostle's  kindred  contention  that  the 

was  for  ail  nations  as  they  were,  /.  r.,  without  entrance  into  th« 

Jewish  community  or  subjection  to  Jewish  law,  raised  square!; 

the  issue  whether  Christianity  was  to  he  a 

religion  or  was  to  continue,  as  it  was  at  first,  a  sect  of  Judaism 

differing  mainly  by  one  doctrine  from  current  Pharisaism.    Oi 

this  question  Paul  took  clear          with  the 

among  the  believers  in  the  of  Jesus.    Thr 

tion  of  his  mission  was  a  vision  of  a  church 

ping  the  one  God  and  father*  and  &H          wu 

Saviour—a  church  into  which  rvrr; 

nation  and  religion,  not  the  of  AW 

the  acceptance  of  the  law  of  thr          of  tlit%  Ol< 

Testament,  but  lit 

and          door  of          in  CltriNt,    !!H 

also  heiievcd  in  one  CJ«d  and  In          an  hfo  tint  tiir 
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indeed,  that  he  was  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  undo  his  own  work  (i8),  and  was  outspoken  in 
his  condemnation  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  false  apostles 
(2  Cor.  ii13).  But  this  is  but  the  extreme  affirmation  of  his  own 
divinely  conferred  commission,  and  an  evidence  that  zeal  to 
make  converts  was  not  for  him  a  necessary  proof  of  a  divine 
commission  or  a  right  spirit.  It  in  no  way  contravenes  what 
we  are  now  affirming  that  what  he  claimed  for  himself,  viz.,  a 
divine  commission  and  a  corresponding  responsibility,  he  freely 
admitted  might  be  possessed  by  other  men  who  did  not  wholly 
agree  with  him.  Sitting  in  council  with  them  he  neither  con- 
sented to  conform  his  own  course  of  action  or  message  to  their 
practice  aor  demanded  that  they  should  conform  theirs  to  his. 
The  gospel  of  the  circumcision  and  the  gospel  of  the  uncircum- 
dnion  had  certain  elements  in  common,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  identical.  Yet  he  claimed  for  himself  the  right  and 
duty  to  preach  his  gospel,  and  admitted  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  other  apostles  to  preach  theirs. 

Thus  to  his  rejection  of  the  authority  of  Old  Testament 
statutes  over  the  conduct  of  the  mm  of  his  time,  he  added  la 
effect  the  denial  that  there  was  any  central  doctrinal  authority 
for  the  Christian  community  as  a  whole*  Claiming  the  right 
to  teach  to  the  Gentiles  a  religion  stripped  of  all  legaliam  and 
reduced  to  a  few  religious  and  ethical  principles,  he  conceded 
it*  his  fellow-apostles  the  right  to  attempt  to  wia  the  Jews  to 
faith  In  while  leaving  them  still  In  the  practice  of  a  strict 
That  both  pirties  alike  had  this  right  to  preach 
acTwiittff  to  their  conviction,  demanded  that  each  should  recog- 
nine  the  other's*  right.  Such  recognition  Paul  freely 
to  tits  claimed  for  himself.  Thus  without 

in  detail  a  doctrine  of  the          of  authority  in 
lie  In  reality  the  whole  question,  and  by  implica- 

tion         a  position,  not  conference  and 

or  for  the  of  othm-Hthote  he 

tin  -  the  of  community  or  council, 

iit  of  the         cif  the  individual  to  deliver  the 
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evidence  of  a  real  divine  commission,  to  go  forward  with  hi 
work  without  Interference, 

But  In  connection  with  this  principle  of  liberty  In 
there  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  as  doubtless  also  I 
the  minds  both  of  his  converts  and  his  critics,  further  question.' 
What  is  the  essence  of  true  religion?    How  in 
achieved?    To  men  who  had  been  wont  to  of  i 

authoritatively  defined  for  them  in  tarred  < 

morality  as  consisting  in  obedience  to  the 
in  these  books,  and  of  acceptance  (kxl  m 

upon  such  obedience  and  membership  in  th« 
uniting  tie  and  of  unity  was  a  to  the 

recorded  in  the  it  ww  a 
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book  or  any  III 
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The  positions  which  he  took  were  in  the  main  not  those  that 
were  generally  accepted  in  his  day  or  have  been  accepted  since. 
He  was  not  the  first  to  announce  them,  but  as  held  by  him 
they  were  mainly  the  product  of  his  own  experience  and  think- 
ing. The  writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  an 
epochal  event  in  the  history  of  religious  thought.  It  is  matter 
for  profound  regret  that  its  vital  contentions  were  so  soon  lost 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  church. 

VI.    GENUINENESS  AND  INTEGRITY. 

The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Galatians  is  not  easily 
detached  from  the  larger  questions,  how  Christianity  arose, 
whether  there  was  an  apostle  Paul  who  was  a  factor  in  its 
origin,  and  if  so  whether  he  wrote  any  letters  at  all  It  can  not 
be  settled  by  the  comparison  of  this  letter  with  some  other 
letter  which  is  accepted  as  certainly  written  by  Paul.  For 
there  is  no  other  letter  which  has  any  better  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  his  work  than  Galatians  itself.  But  neither  can  it  be  best 
without  reference  to  the  other  letters*  As  has  been 
shown  In  considering  its  occasion,  the  letter  itself  discloses, 
largely  Incidentally  ancl  without  apparent  effort  or  intention,  a 
situation  so  complex^  so  vital,  so  self-consistent,  so  psychologi- 
cally credible  as  to  make  it  very  improbable  that  it  is  a  work 
of  art  cunningly  framed  to  create  the  impression  that  a  situa* 
tion  which  only  in  the  writer's  mind  was  an  actual  one» 

This  fact  Is          a  for  believing  that  the  letter  is 

a  product  of  the  situation  which  it  Yet  the 

the  letter  was  really  written,  as  it 
to  by  Paul,  an  0!  the  Christian 
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which  they  severally  disclose,  or  that  the  whole  group  is  manu- 
factured, a  work  of  art  and  literary  device,  or  that  while  some 
are  of  the  former  kind,  there  are  others  whose  qualities  bring 
them  under  suspicion.  Thus,  in  the  same  process,  we  select 
the  genuine,  if  any  such  there  are,  and  fix  the  standard  by 
which  to  test  the  doubtful.  In  the  attempt  to  select  the  docu- 
ments of  early  Christianity  which,  furnishing  first-hand  and 
basic  testimony  respecting  that  period,  should  constitute  the 
standard  by  which  to  assign  the  other  books  to  their  proper 
place,  Galatians  has  always  been  included  in  the  normative 
group  by  those  who  have  found  in  the  New  Testament  collec- 
tion any  books  that  were  what  they  professed  to  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  own  claims  to  be  from  Paul  and  the  claim  of 
the  church  that  it  belonged  to  the  first  century  have  been 
denied  only  in  connection  with  a  general  denial  that  we  have 
any  first-century  Christian  literature,  or  that  there  was  any 
first-century  apostle  Paul.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  situation  out  of  which  Galatians  purports  to  spring 
and  which  it  professes  to  reflect  is  a  very  definite  and  concrete 
one  with  strongly  marked  features.  These  features  are  largely 
repeated  in  certain  other  letters  that  also  purport  to  come  from 
Paul,  with  somewhat  less  close  resemblance  in  still  other  let- 
ters bearing  PauFs  name,  and  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  No  one 
book  can  without  arbitrariness  be  assumed  to  be  the  standard 
by  which  to  test  all  the  rest.  No  single  book  can  arbitrarily 
be  excluded  from  consideration  or  postponed  for  secondary  con- 
sideration. But  if  in  the  examination  of  all  the  books  purport- 
ing to  come  from  the  first  age  of  the  church,  it  proves  to  be  a 
difficult  task  to  restore  from  them  all  a  self-consistent  account 
of  the  whole  situation,  then  it  is  not  an  irrational  but  a  reason- 
able course  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  group  which  unitedly 
reflects  a  situation  which  is  self-consistent,  psychologically  pos- 
sible, and  in  general  not  lacking  in  verisimilitude;  and  then  in 
turn  to  make  this  group  and  the  situation  it  discloses  the  point 
of  departure  for  determining  the  relation  of  the  rest  to  this 
situation.  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Tiibmgen  School  may  have 
been,  probably  were,  somewhat  arbitrary  in  limiting  their 
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normative  group  to  Galatians,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Ro- 
mans. But  their  error  was  not  in  including  these  four  in  this 
group,  nor  chiefly  in  beginning  with  these,  but  in  that  having 
begun  with  these,  they  excluded  such  other  letters  as  i  Thessa- 
lonians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon  on  insufficient  grounds. 
For  our  present  purpose  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  with  Baur 
we  begin  with  the  four  letters  that  he  accepted. 

Beginning  thus,  we  find  that  these  four  letters  all  claim  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Paul  who  describes  himself  as  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  all  present  a  clearly  defined  pic- 
ture of  him,  which,  however  they  differ  among  themselves  in 
important  features,  is  yet  consistent  in  the  total  result,  and 
singularly  life-like.  In  respect  to  the  region  of  his  work,  his 
relation  to  the  other  apostles  and  to  parties  in  the  church,  his 
conception  of  Jesus  and  his  attitude  towards  him,  the  outstand- 
ing elements  of  his  religion,  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  and 
temper,  they  in  part  agree,  in  part  supplement  one  another, 
Their  differences  are  never  greater  than  would  be  probable  In 
the  of  letters  written  by  the  same  man  in  the  same  general 
period  of  his  life  but  in  different  places  and  under  different 
circumstances* 

It  is  not  »e*:t»ary  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  to  inquire 
whether  every  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the*  Romans,  a*  we  fxmsens  it,  was 
written  by  Paul,  or  haw  many  epistles  have  been  combined  la  our 
DO-calicc!  2  Corinthians,  or  whether  the  editor  has  added  some  lines 
of  his  own,  The  {visibility  of  editorship  including  both  arrangement 
and  additions  does  not  materially  affect  the  significance  of  the 

and  striking  conftfetency  and  mmpkmentariness  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  several  letters  to  the  character  and  career  of  their  author. 
Nor,  as  Imlir&teti  above,  is  It  at  thii  point  to  the 
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knowledge  concerning  Ms  life,  his  controversies,  and  his  coi 
victions. 

Consistently  with  the  general  practice  of  the  time,  and  whi 
we  find  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  other  New  Tentament  hcicik 
there  is  a  considerable  period  after  the  writing  of  the  letter  j 
which  we  find  traces,  indeed,  of  its  influence  on  other  Christ  ia 

writers  but  no  explicit  mention  of  it  by  the  either  of  tl 

author  or  of  the  persons  addressed. 

There  are  certain  coincidence**  of  ir 
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From  Tertulllan,  Adv.  Marc.  V,  and  from  Epiph.  Haer.  XLII,  we 
learn  that  Marclon  accepted  ten  epistles  of  Paul,  though  somewhat 
modifying  their  text.  These  ten  were  Galatians,  i  and  2  Corinthians, 
Romans,  i  and  a  Thessalonians,  Laodiceans  (Ephesians?),  Colossians, 
Philippians,  and  Philemon.  Both  writers  name  them  in  the  same 
order  except  that  Epiphanius  puts  Philemon  before  Philippians.  The 
agreement  of  a  free-lance  such  as  Marcion  with  the  orthodox  party  is 
more  significant  of  the  state  of  early  Christian  opinion  than  would  be 
its  acceptance  by  either  alone,  Maroon's  reference  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  is  apparently  the  first  extant  mention  of  it  by  name. 

The  Muratorian  Canon,  which  Gregory  (op.  a*,,  p.  139)  dates  about 
170  A,  D,  and  most  others  before  «oo  A,  0.  at  latest  (for  different  opinions 
see  JttUcher,  BM**>  p.  146)  includes  Gsdatians  among  the  epistles  of 
Paul. 

From  about  175  A,  x>.  quotations  from  the  epistle  with  cita- 

tion of  it  by  name,  or  express  quotation  of  its  language  are 
found. 

quotes  Gal*  4«*  •  expressly  ascribing  it  to  Paul  (ffla&r*  3.  6s), 
&nd  3!t  44«  *,  ipeaklng  of  these  passages  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala* 
tifcn*.    (Jloer.  3,  ft  i6»;  $*  2«l).    See  Charteris,  op.  c&,  p.  235. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  3",  says  that  "Paul  writing  to  the 


&|i»!vfl  (Gal.  4"). 

Origcn,  Con.  Cflsum^  v,*4,  quotes  Celsua  as  sayi»g  that  men  who 

differ  widely  among  themsdves,  and  In  their  quarrels  Inveigh  most 
shamefully  agatest  one  another,  may  ail  be  heard  saying^  "The  world 

h  rrudfied  to  me  and  I  to  the  world'*;  ip,ol  x60p»o^  laT«6pwT««t  %%& 
•t$  (Gal.  6W)» 

From  the  end  of  the  second  century  quotations  from  our 
rplnfle  are  frequent,  and  no  question  of  its  Pauline  authorship 
mm  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  since  that  time 

few  doubted  it, 

To  the  distinction  of  feeing  the 

to  fj««tbn  the  a!  CMattetB.*    la  opposition 
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to  the  well-known  view  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  that 
the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  the  geauiae  literary  remains  of 
the  apostolic  age  was  the  controversy  between  the  judaiatir  party 
in  the  church  and  the  opposing  liberal  tendency  represented  by  Paul, 
and  that  Galatians,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Romans  were  the  prod- 
ucts  on  the  Pauline  side  of  this  conflict,  B,  Bauer  in  his  JtViltl  d«r 
paulinischen  Brief e,  Berlin,  1850-5 a s  assigned  practically  all  the 
of  the  New  Testament,  including  all  the  no-called  letters  of  Paul,  to 
the  second  century*  But,  like  Evanson  before  him,  Bauer  f«tswl  no 
followers, 

In  1882  Professor  A.  D.  Loman  of  Amsterdam  began  the  publication 
of  a  scries  of  Essays  in  Thwtoglsch  Tiidxchrifl  under  the  title  U(^U»*H 
tiones  Paulina,1*  in  which,  though  rec-ogniainK  the  existence  of  !*«iiil4  of 
whom  we  gain  our  most  trustworthy  knowledge  in  the  "wn-'^tiunr*" 
of  Acts,  he  maintained  that  we  have  no  letters  from  Piiul,  tlkit 
all  the  letters  accepted  by  Baur  arc  in  reality  attempt*  to  ,«i 

idealised  Paul. 

A.  Ptcraon,  who  in  1878  had  incidentally  dmtht*  c»f  the 

genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galiittimi,  in  tWW»  joined  with  S,  \, 
Nabcr  in  a  volume  entitled,  IVrwiwilw; 

Tfslammli  ti  «ili  wiftitw  They  rn  - 

p!aiiit*fl  all  the*  New  Terifaiiieril  m  the  rranit  pf  A  CltrinlUn 

working "«vt»r  of  bcwiks  prcKhicetl  nri^inatly  liy  a  titif ral  *#         «f 
thought.    Tlw  Paultnr  e|WHtl«fi  2n  p^rtik'uUr  »fp  the  i*f  ihr» 

01iffirkl          of  a  fattlits  Efikmpiw  wf  thf 
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above  and  a  very  few  others*  they  have  won  no  adherents  either 
in  England  or  America  or  on  the  Continent.  The  verdict  of 

Germany  as  expressed  by  BL  J.  Holtzmann  is  accepted  by 
scholars  generally.  "For  ten  years  a  determined  effort  was 
made  by  Holland  and  Switzerland  to  ascribe  all  of  the  epistles 

of  Paul  as  not  genuine  to  the  second  century.  This  attempt 
has  found  no  support  from  German  theology "  (New  World, 

June,  1894,  p.  215). 

TJae  student  who  is  interested  may  consult  the  works  above  referred 
to  for  the  views  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  for  criticism  of  their 
views:  Zahn,  ZkWkL*  1889,  pp.  4St~466;  Gloel,  Die  jUngsie  Kritik 
afe*  GolQforbri$fe&i  Erlangen,  1890;  Schmidt,  Der  Galaterbrief  tm  Feuer 
far  Krilik,  Leipzig,  180.2;  Godet,  Introduction  to  the  Epistles 

of  SL  jPttuti  1894,  pp.  230  jf.;  Knowling,  Witness  of  the  J£pi$tl®$,  Lon- 
don, 189*,  chap.  Ill;  and  T^titnony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ*  New  York, 
1905,  Preface  and  Lectures  I  and  III;  Schmlcdd,  article,  "Galatians," 
In  Encyc*  Bib,  vol.  II,  cols.  1617-1623;  Clemen,  Paulns^  Giesseji,  1904, 
vol.  I,  pp.  6-42;  Lake*  Marlm*  Ephtles  of  St.  JP^wl,  London,  1911,  chap. 
¥11;  ef.  literaturo  referred  to  by  Moff.  Introd.,  p.  $07,  Knowl~ 
Ing,  and  Schmfedel,  op.  cit* 

Modern  criticism  as  represented  by  scholars  of  all  schools  of 
thought,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted,  ratifies  the  tradition 
of  centuries  that  the  letter  to  the  Galatians  was  written,  as  it 
claims  to  have  been*  by  Paul,  the  Christian  apostle  of  the  first 
century.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  letter,  with  the  vivid 
difttioAure  of  a  commanding  personality  and  a  tense  and  in- 
tensely interesting  situation,  and  the  correspondence  of  that 
ait  nation  with  that  which  is  reflected  In  the  other  literature 
to  from  the  author  and  period,  supple- 

by  the  evidence,  rather  though  it  is, 

furnish  no  ground  or  occasion t  Indeed,  for          other  opinion* 

*  J,  Jfttf  «f#i  ««QI;  Ks  Aw 

Cf.  aiHid 
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VII,    ANALYSIS  OF 

I*    INTRODUCTION,  i1-10. 

1.  Salutation,  including  assertion  of  the  writer^ 

tolic  authority  i1*4. 

2.  Expression  of  indignant  surprise  at  the  threatened 

abandonment  of  his  teaching  by  the  GalatiasiH,  in 

which  is  disclosed  the  occasion  of  the  i*>10. 

II.    PERSONAL  PORTION  OF  THE  LKTTKR. 

The  general  theme  established  by  thr 

Independence  (if  all  human  authority 
relation  to  Christ:  i^-a11, 
i«  Proposition;  Paul  received  his  not 

but  immediately  from  God  i11  IS* 
a.  Evidence  subntanttattng  the  wf 

hia  of 

various  of  hin  life  i1*-^1. 

a.  Kvidenca  Ills  tile  hN 

tw»  !l# 
i*  llit  of  hi* 

and  Ms 
after  i1*"1** 

c.  a  VH!I  in 

hi*  i  |f|  f  *. 

A  tho  iif  tii^  it  if  in 

aari  C          I*-** 
c  hi*  nit  i          la 

llf 

one  i1  lft. 
/  li^  In 

at  *«•», 

f.  tnd  i»f  Hi  A| 

»  §i  to  It  fur  thf 

abo  ti  of  tit  te 
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III,    REFUTATOR^  PORTION  OF  THE  LETTER. 

The  doctrine  that  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  become 
acceptable  to  God  through  faith  rather  than  by  works 
of  law,  defended  by  refutation  of  the  arguments  of 
the  judaisers,  and  chiefly  by  showing  that  the  "heirs 

of  Abraham"  are  such  by  faith,  not  by  works  of 

law.    Chaps.  3,  4. 

i.  Appeal  to  the  early  Christian  experience  of  the 
Galatians  3t-6. 

3*  Argument  from  the  faith  of  Abraham,  refuting  the 
contention  of  his  opponents  that  only  through 
conformity  to  law  could  men  become  "sons  of 
Abraham  "3^. 

3*  Counter  argument,  showing  that  those  whose  stand- 
ing is  fixed  by  law  are  by  the  lope  of  the  legalists 
under  the  curse  of  the  law  310'M. 

4,  Argument  from  the  Irrevocableness  of  a  covenant 

the  priority  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  to  the  law,  to  the  effect  that  the  coven- 
ant is  still  in  force  3W"W, 

5.  Answer  to  the  objection  that  the  preceding  argu- 

ment leaves  the  law  without  a  reason  for  being 

3"-*. 

6.  Characterisation  of  the  condition  under  law  and,  in 

contrast  with  it,  the  condition  since  faith  came: 
then  we  were  held  in  custody  under  law;  now  we 
arc  all  of  God,  heirs  of  the  promise  3*"M. 

7,  of  the  for  the  inferiority  of 
the  condition  under  law,  with  the  use  of  the  illus- 
tration of                     4l"T. 

8-  of  the  condition  of  the 

as  one  of  to          not  really  ftuchy  and 

10          not  to  return  to  that 
4«». 

9*  to  the  to  fully 

toto  to 
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former  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  apostle  and 
affection  for  him  41M0. 

10.  A  supplementary  argument,  based  on  an  allegorical 
use  of  the  story  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham,  and 
intended  to  convince  the  Galatians  I  hat  they  are 
joining  the  wrong  branch  of  the  family  421  **. 

IV,  HORTATORY  PORTION  OF  TUB  LETTER.    5l'6lrt 

x.  Exhortations  directly  connected  with  the  doctrine 

of  the  letter  5*  -o*. 
a.  Appeal  to  the  Galatlaiis  to  stand  fast  in 

clom  in  Christ  s1"12. 
&  Exhortation  not  to  convert  in 

into  an  occasion  for  to  the  of 

the         sIMi, 
&  Exhortation  to  In 

one  another*?*  ft14, 

a.  Exhortations  a  few  lei  th*» 

principal  subject  of  thin  fi*"111, 

V,  or  mi;  fi»'« 

i.  'Final  tJtt?  fi»4i» 

2*  by  MI  hi*  ft1  f» 

3*  6*«. 

VHl.    THE 

in  the  «f  aiitl 

the  of  Ills  to  itir 

for  tin*  text  of  In  itte         of 

The  httM  tttt  f«F 

the         pan  of  the  and          Irxt ;  y«t  in  A  %w  <  4  ^  i 

the  Its  to  the  i*t  4 

that  tiy 

Tte  ha«  ten  IfPitt 

til,  net,  crit  iimj 
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of  it  by  Omont,  Robinson,  and  Lake.    See  below,  p.  IxxvL    The 
notation  is  that  of  Gregory  as  found  in  Die  griechischen  Hand- 

schriften  des  N&um  Testaments,  Leipzig,  1908. 

The  epistle  is  found  in  whole  or  in  part  in  twenty-one  uncial 
manuscripts,  being  complete  in  sixteen  of  them.  The  five 
instances  in  which  it  is  incomplete  are  noted  in  the  following 

list: 

X.  Codex  Sinaitieus*  Fourth  century.  In  Imperial  Li- 
brary, Petrograd.  Edited  by  Tischendorf,  1862; 
photographic  reproduction  by  H.  and  K,  Lake,  Ox- 
ford, 1911. 

A*  Codex  Atexandrinus.  Fifth  century.  In  British  Mu- 
seum, London,  Edited  by  Woide,  1786;  N.  T.  por- 
tion by  Cowper,  1860;  Hansell,  1864;  in  photo- 
graphic facsimile,  by  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  1879; 

and  again  ia  photographic  simile  by  F.  G.  Kenyon 
in  1909, 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus,  Fourth  century.  In  Vatican  Library, 
Rome.  Photographic  facsimile  by  Cozza-Luzi,  1 88c> ; 
and  a  second  issued  by  the  Hoepii  publishing  house, 

ic)04. 

(\    Codex  Kphrtxmi  Rescriplus.    Fifth  century.    In  National 

Library,  Parin.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  palimp- 
the  text  of  the  Syrian  Father  Kphrem  being 
written  over  the*  original  biblical  text.  New  Testa- 
ment (xurtion  edited  by  Ti«chendorf,  1843*  Con- 
tainn  Ctal  i11*  Irara  to  t,he  end,  except  that  certain 
kavrs  are  damaged  on  the  edge,  causing  the  of 
a  few  wordft.  So  <?„  g.  I^Xat  or  I^Xw,  Gal  5*°. 

Il»»  Sixth   century.    In   National 

Library,  Park    Urt<dt-!*ttn*    Kilitecl  by  Tischen- 

liiili,  1852. 

frX  Ninth    century.    la    Petto* 

Cireek-LatliL    A  copy,   not  very  of 
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Codex   Clarommfanus.    Hence    not    cited    In    the 
evidence. 

F.  Codex  Augiensis*  Ninth  century.  In  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Greek-Latin.  Edited  by  Scrivener, 
1859.  Closely  related  to  Cndex 

Gregory ,  Tcxtkritik^  pp.  uj/. 

Fa.    Codex  Parisians!  s  Coislinianus   L     Seventh   century. 

In  National  Library,  Paris,    Edited  by 

in  Men*  Sue.  ImL  1846.    Contains  CkiL  4"* l3, 

Gp,  Ninth  century.     In  Li- 

brary,  Dresden.  by 

ijcji;  repttxiucttfin  by  the 

IL    Sixth  century*    The  of         rw, 

in  six  Tin!  at 

contains  Clal  t1'4  j"41;         In  tint 

at  (kit  i1'111  j^4i;  ttwit  111  thr 

Library  in  Gat  4IS  -5\    Ttn» 

al  tiy  lit 

•Vac.  114  VIII}  tli*» 

III  ifn  ii\  ^| 

III.  Scr,  HI,  v«il,  jt  |>fi,  410  4^1,  tinf 

If,  itli*  tft^  ;i'» 

lit  fur  if tf  frib 

frt  fli«  fir 

ti  Id 

i'i  in  t*|  ife* 

iff  In  jl,  |i|t,  141  'iif|i, 

|t»*f  cut  A- 
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of  the  text  in  this  commentary  are  made  from  the 
publications  of  Omont,  Robinson,  and  Lake. 

JL    Codex  Mosqmnsis,    Ninth  century.    In  Moscow. 

L.     Codex  Angelicus.    Ninth  century.    In  Angelica  Library 

in  Rome, 

NX    Codex   Petropolitanus.    Ninth   century.     In   Imperial 

Library,  Petrogracl.    Contains  Gal  513L~64. 

P.  Codex  Porpkyrianus.  Ninth  century.  In  Imperial  Li- 
brary, Petrograd.  Published  by  Tischendorf  in 
Mm.  Sac,  fned.  Bd.  V,  1865, 

^  Eighth  or  ninth  century.  At  the  monastery  of  the 
Laura  on  Mt  Athos;  unpublished.  See  Gregory, 
Textkritik}  p,  94;  Kenyon,  Textual  Criticism  of  N.  T. 

p.  120, 

056,  Tenth  century.  In  National  Library,  Paris.  See 
Gregory  Textkritik,  p.  296,  No,  19,  p.  1047. 

oSa.  Fourth  or  fifth  century,  In  Damascus.  Contains  only 
Gal  4l*-514.  See  Gregory,  Textkritik,  p.  1047* 

075.  Tenth  century*  In  National  Library^  Athens.  See 
Gregory,  Texikriiik,  p,  309,  No.  382^  p.  1061, 

0142*  Tenth  century.  In  Royal  Library,  Munich,  See 
Gregory,  Textkriiik,  p*  267^  No,  46,  p,  1081. 

0150*  Tenth  ceniury.  In  Patmos.  See  Gregory^  TexIkrUik^ 
p,  311,  No,  413 »P-  Io8l« 

0151-    Twelfth  century.    In  Patmos.    See  Gregory,  Text- 

p.  jiif          i  and  14,  p*  io8x. 

text  of  the  last  was  not  available  for  use  in 

the  of  thta  commentary. 

Of  the  six  which 

the  In  or  in  til  of  IE 

the  of 
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however,  for  the  most  part  only  when  they  sustain  the  readings 
of  the  more  ancient  authorities,  and  some  of  them  only  once 
or  twice.  These  sixty-six  are  i,  2,  3,  4*  5*»  6»  I0*  ***•  3^  M*  .Wi 
42,  88,  93,  101,  102,  103,  104,  122,  i8r,  205,  206,  aog,  216,  3i8f 
234,  242,  263,  309,  314.  3*9*  32^  3*3i  3^>>  .^7.  .^«s«  *«°»  .«'>» 
356,  424*,  429,  43*>  436i  440,  442*  4S°i  4^.  462,  46^  4^4*  47«>» 
489,  605,  618,  642,  1905,  1906,  K)oH,  ion,  ic)iu%  ic}i(f,  10^4, 
1927,  1944,  toss,  2"S- 

The  readings  for  which  Tischendorf  dtcs  those  niss.  an* 
almost  exclusively  such  as  would  be  classed  an  pre -Syrian  hy 
Westcott  and  Hort.  The  attestation  of  the  rival  rr*i«!iiig  is  in 
most  cases  either  exclusively  Syrian,  or  Western  Syrtaiu 
The  prc-Syrian  clement  is  mast  clearly  marked  in  the  following 
six  mss. : 

31  (TdL  37)  the  no-called  Leicester  (^nlex.     fifliTiitfi 
tury.    At  Leicester,  England,     Described  by  J, 
in  The  Origin  of  ike  (  W/*JT  of  l/nr  *Viti*  Lon- 

don, 1887. 

33  (TdL  17).  Ninth  or  tenth  century.  In  National  Lihiary, 
Paris.  Culled  by  Kichhorn  8*  the  <|ueen  of  the  r tirHive*i/'  (*itr«l 
by  Tisdienclorf  in  mcwt*  any 

cuRitve,  the  an  wctt  aa  A«:tHf  r^lti, 

JEpp,  and  Paul* 

454  (Tdf.  Paul  67).    Eleventh  fentury.     In  }l  i-i 

In  the  of  this  f4J4fl          tin;  f irr 

dement  Six*  VVrstctitt          flort, 

§213,  p.  «SS- 

4j6  (Tdf,  80),  In  Ilii* 

Rome. 

441  (Tdf*  73).  fn 

(Tdf,  47).  In 

Oxford* 

cif  Itif  til  lit 

tiilf  4  nf  llir  tr%l  itf  f  » $ 

in  ill  Ittt  \|r4t^i?| 

^  tii  ISM* 
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and  Hort  ascribe  to  these  groups  in  the  Pauline  epistles  in 

general. 

In  the  following  one  hundred  and  two  instances  (which  in- 
clude, it  is  believed,  all  except  those  in  which  either  the  varia- 
tion or  its  attestation  is  unimportant)  K  and  B  agree  and 
are  supported  by  various  groups  of  other  uncials:  i4' 10- 18- 18- 24 

2*.    6  (8)*,    6,  8,    9(8),   10,    11,   12,   18,    14(8),    16(4),   18   7!,   2,   6,    8,   10,  12,  18,  1«, 

17  (2),    X0t   38,  n  (2),    M,    M  (8)   49,    4,    6  (2),    7  (2),    8  (2),  14,  15  (3),  17  (2),  18,  19f  21, 

310,   30,   aO(t),  81    cl  (6),  4,    7(2),    10(2),    18.    13,    14(2),   U,    17,    10,    20(2),  21,   23(2), 

14,   »  gl    (I),  I,    «<*),    8,   10»    18    (2),    18,   14(3),    W,   16,   17^        Jn     2W     ^\0€Vy 

which  is  the  reading  of  KBDFG  39,  442,  is  undoubtedly 
an  error,  though  manifestly  very  ancient.  In  6M  transcrip- 
tional  probability  is  against  Stokowat,  the  reading  of 
KBD,  but  intrinsic  probability  is  strongly  in  its  favour.  In 
nearly  half  the  remaining  instances  internal  evidence,  chiefly 
trftnscriptional  probability,  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  reading 
of  KB ;  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  external  attesta- 
tion of  the  rival  reading  is  so  weak  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  reading  of  KB  is  the  original;  in  no  case  other 
than  the  two  named  is  there  any  strong  evidence  for  the  read- 
ing opposed  to  that  of  KB. 

•  K  and  B  agree  In  supporting  a  reading  unsupported  by  other 
uncials  whose  text  is  available  in  eight  passages,  viz.,  37*  I0»  u 
4f'  lfl» ls  5«  610.     In  4f  K  and  B  stand  quite  alone.     In  3T 
their  reading  is  found  also  in  early  fathers,  in  3"  in  two  ancient 
versions,  Syr,  (psh.)  and  Aeth.,  but  in  no  other  Greek  manu- 
script so  far  as  noted.    In  the  other  their  reading  is 
supfmrted  by            cursives.    Of  the  eight  the  MB 
Is  unquestionably  correct  in  6W;  almost  unquestionably 
in  4H;  in  all  the  other  instances  it  is  accepted  or  given  the 
by  Weatcott  and  Hart,  and  doubtless  rightly,  except 
in  4*s                                               to  be  a  corruption  of  the 

K  B  lire*  to  one  another  in  forty-four 

In  of  K  i*  acccmipaiiiecl  by  A  and  by  either  C  or  P 

or  ami  B  J*  acriinijmiiiffl  by  K(J  (once  G  only)  or  D, 

*         (&  tt«  «i                   tit 
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sometimes  by  both*  The  sixteen  passages  are  t**  !l«  "•  n* "; 
2e,  w,  so  ^u,  n,  n,  n  ^u  54,  ?,  um  Tried  by  internal  evidence 
neither  group  can  be  said  to  he  uniformly  superior  to  the  other, 
The  reading  of  KA  (C)  (P)  is  preferred  by  Westeott  and  Hort 
in  twelve  of  the  sixteen  instances;  viz,  in  i3«  Ki»  l?9  1H  **•  m  4W»  n 
cjw  52,  7,  is^  Their  judgment  seems  open  to  question  in  refer- 
ence to  iu  a6  4s8!  but  in  the  other  nine  caws  there  HWIIIH  no 
reason  for  doubt, 

Jn  seven  instances  KACPf  and  in  two  instances  KAP  (C 
being  lacking),  are  accompanied  also  by  DFCt,  and  11  stands 
opposed  to  them  supported  by  good  cursivts  (y,  4^4f)»  VC*W««H 
or  fathers,  but  by  no  weighty  uncial  authority.    Thm* 
imssages  are  i4'  w  sw« !l  jlf'  M  5*  611-  l3.      In   five   tif 

the  B  reading  h  probably  the  original.     In  fils  W«t* 
cott  and  Hort  are  clearly  in  the  «f  I! 

without  alternative*    In  all  the          tliry 
one  in  the  text,  the  other  in  the  margin,  lite  MAC* 

reading  in  four  of  the 
In  the  ninett&n  in  M          II  tin*  op- 

to  cine  the  cli  vision  **f 

The    B  clearly  in    i*  ,|p>  f<  ftft 

6^.  »?;  the  P  In  49  4» 

In  the  IH  llir 

but  ttit4  II  in  00  in 

2lf    jt»  4n     jl.  9M  CtW;     |t||»    H  ill    jj^. 

In  i*  JM  5**  fci 

On  the  it,  H         II 

A(!P  arc  to  In?  M, 

and  DFO  to  Int          II  A 

K  II  C  H 

II  i*  H 

with  II  fi¥t  II  N 

B  FCi  P 

I  i§  ft  wl 

Ii  01  t  of  H  tif  A  tut! 

C  or  I*  a*  the  rival  til  1  with  tin 

but  a  of  K  n          twn  iif  ttt« 
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ACP  is  very  rarely  original  The  KACP  group  is  stronger 
without  the  support  of  DFG  than  with  it.  In  the  instances  in 
which  the  cursive  33  is  quoted  it  agrees  with  «  eight  times, 
with  B  ten  times.  It  is  almost  invariably  on  the  side  of  the 
more  probable  reading,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  record  would 
be  somewhat  different  if  it  had  been  cited  in  all  the  forty-four 
cases  in  which  H  and  B  are  on  opposite  sides. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  commentary  to  discuss  the 
textual  theory  of  Von  Soden,  nor  has  it  been  judged  practicable 
to  cite  the  evidence  which  he  has  assembled  in  addition  to  that 
of  Tischendorf,  His  text  of  Galatians  differs  all  told  in  forty- 
six  readings  from  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort  But  this  number 
gives  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  real  difference  between 
the  two  texts.  Of  the  forty-six  instances  of  disagreement  one 
(0  0tfp£,  517)  is  the  result  of  a  palpable  misprint  in  Von  Soden. 
Nine  are  differences  in  the  spelling  of  a  word  as,  c.  g,,  by  the 
addition  or  omission  of  v  movable*  Three  pertain  to  order  of 
words^  not  affecting  the  sense.  In  eleven  Westcott  and  Hort 
and  Von  Soden  adopt  the  same  reading,  but  Westcott  and 
Hort  admit  an  alternative  reading  which  Von  Soden  ignores 
(xi.  u,  it  2 1,  i»,  »i  4»  s«  fit,  4,  ii)%  jn  eieveri  yon  goden  adopts  (in 

ten  without  alternative,  In  one  with  alternative)  the  read- 
ing to  which  Westcott  and  Hort  give  their  second  preference: 
viz.,  in  i*  a*«p/  for  vWp;  in  319  o5  for  &>;  in  fl  A*  vAiwv  9p  &v 
for  iv  wlju»  &v  ^F;  In  4*  SouXt&U'  far  8ouX<Ocr<u;  in  4&  8wk  T^ 
far  &*;  in  4**  iM«&  *  -  .  fart  for  ^M««  .  .  .  fop&i  in  $m 
(j)Xot  for  Jfpts,  |§Xof ;  in  6lf  ro0  j^tcrraO  for  ToO  j^ptrrow 
flffwvj;  Jn  s31  m^  in  for  ica/  in  the  margin.  In 

Vein  Soden  a  reading  which  is  not  rccog- 

by  Wentcott  and  Hort  and  involves  more  than  spelling 
of  vu.,  In  i1  «^a77«X/|"7|Tat  for  wSayy^X/lnyrai; 

In  j»  for  <ruyicX«u(/jt€i/oi;    in  4*  7<lp  for  W; 

in  4*  for  xXijpojwMiJa'ft;   in  61  for 

in  5"  II  for  Y«p;   in  6W  for  ij(^^€¥l    itt 

31  {i!y  in  4sf  [yrfyrw^l  after 

In  §»  and  in  6IT  ^vp&n 

lite  of  sfl  of 
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affects  the  meaning  of  the  passage  further  than  in  the  shade  of 
the  thought  or  explicit  ness  of  expression. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  reading  adopted  by  Von  Sodcn 
had  before  the  publication  of  his  text  already  brai  adopted 
for  the  present  work  in  preference  to  that  of  West  cot  t  and  Ilort. 
So,  e.  g.>  in  i8  €tky7€X4>TCii,  2U  ofy!,  tfl  &  w/jue>i»,  4*  5ot'A,«€if\ 
4^8  v^  .  .  .  &TTC, 

An  examination  of  the  whole  series  fails  to  any  clear 

and  constant  principle  underlying  the  text  of  Von  Sndrii, 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  gives  to  H  much  les/i  wight  do 

Westcott  and  Horl,  rates  SAC  higher  than  they  «ln,  yet  puts 
DFG  still  higher,  and  even  at  times  prefer*  a  *up|K»rttul 

by  KLP  to  its  rival  supitorted  by  all  the  othrr  tiisritilk 

For  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  of  the  version*  ami 

the  fathers  the  reader  in  referred  to  tht*  on 

Textual  Criticism,  such  as  (Jregory,  */r*  7V.«* 

foments,  vol.  H»  Lei{ut#»  icpj;  CttMtui  timl  ?Vrl  r|/  Ife  ,V#ti»  /Vji- 

Vi»rk,  i go?;  Keityon,  n/  llu 


IX. 
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THE  E:PISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 


I.     INTRODUCTION 


i.  Saluiait'On,  including   the   assertion  of  the   writer*  $ 
apostolic  commission  (i1-6). 

The  apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  (who 
had  received  the  gospel  from  him,  but  were  already,  under 
the  influence  ol  preachers  who  held  a  different  type  of  Christian 
thought,  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  gospel  as  Paul  had 
taught  it  to  them  to  accept  the  teachings  of  these  other  preach- 
ers), affirms  in  the  very  salutation,  of  the  letter  his  direct  com- 
mission as  an  apostle  from  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father, 
making  mention  also  in  this  connection,  doubtless  as  against 
the  declaration  or  insinuation  of  his  opponents  that  only  a  per- 
sonal follower  of  Jesus  could  be  an  apostle,  of  the  fact  that  the 
Christ  still  lives,  having  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  the 
Father*  Invoking  ufxm  them  grace  ami  peace  from  God  the 
Father  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  adds  to  this  usual  clement 
of  Ink  epistolary  salutation  a  characterisation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
emphasising  his  mission  of  Saviour  of  men  from  their  m 
tht*  conception  of  law  an  the  means  of  salvation,  which 
ttir  preachers  who  had  sucveedexl  him  in  Gala  Ma  held. 

fulfil,  an  itfwatlt',  not  m<m,  but  through 

Chfht  the  rafs&d  himjr&m  I  he  </**<*</,  %wl 

nil  Ilif  «i?r  In  the  of  (ititatia  : 

to  f*rti*  ?  /MM  Gtxl  &mr  l/ir  L&nl  Jesus  Christ, 

fttr  lie  us  trut  0f 

the  ml  In  1/14*        of  0w 

%>  6f  ll«? 
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1.  UavXos  AWcTToXo?,  "  Paul  an  apostle."  By  the  addition 
of  the  word  &7rdWoXo9  to  his  name,  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
epistle  Paul  claims  to  be  one  who  is  divinely  commissioned  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  authorised  to  plant  Christianity. 
The  apostleship  as  conceived  by  him  involved  the  idea  of  the 
church  oecumenical,  Christianity  as  an  organic  whole,  not  sim- 
ply isolated  centres  of  effort,  and  of  divine  appointment  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  To  the  apostles  was  committed  the  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  church  (i  Con  3*-  u  Eph.  3*°)  and  among 
those  who  were  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
building  up  of  the  church  they  constituted  the 
(i  Cor,,  chap.  12,  esp,  v.  n;  cf.  Eph*  4"*  tt),  Thme 
to  them  a  responsibility  and  right  that  of  any  cither 

in  the  church.    While  this        apparently 
there  was  much  controversy  over  the  question  to 
responsibility  and  right  belonged    In  Paut'H 
neither  exclusively  to  any  individual  nor  to  a  of 

as  such.    The  function  of  the  neither  limit**!  cm  the 

one  side  to  a  local  church,  nor  on  the  to  the 

whole  world,  was  defined  as  or  of 

by  the  divine 
ties*     See  i1*  *,  In  8.  and  tl 

all  the  i  Cor,  i|f; 

but  «f>*  GftL  a*.  the  of  ttir 

or  the  and  of 

an  and  the  of  hit  net 

oft  p.  363.    It  it 

ia  the  of  the 

of  tie  had  to  be  by 

who  hid  wan  and  that 

ton!  hi*          In  the  0r          lite 

itf  MI  in  ttit 

the  luy  the  of  h!« 

he  to  nut,  to  lit  of 

but  tit  of  tit 

ami  r/,  i11  j\    Tit  title  in  mil  hare,  m4 

not  ii  tilt  of  my  of  lit  n         title 


of  dignity,  but  involves  an  assertion,  the  maintenance  of  which 
is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  letter,  Cf.  i  Cor.  i1  2  Cor.  i1 
Rom.  i1 1  Thes.  2®,  etc. 

ovtc  anr  favQp&irtov  ov&&  Si  avBpwrrov  "not  from  men  nor 
through  man.  V  The  first  phrase  denies  that  Paul's  apostleship 
had  a  human  source,  the  second  that  it  had  come  to  hirti  through 
a  human  channel,  by  human  agency.  Paul  claims  not  only  to  be 
an  apostle,  but  to  have  an  apostleship  which  is  in  no  sense  in- 
direct, dependent,  or  secondary.  This  fact  is  important  for  the 
understanding  of  the  whole  personal  portion  of  the  letter.  It  is 
evident  that  his  opponents  were  substantially  in  agreement  with 
Paul  himself  in  holding  that  the  right  of  self-directed  presenta- 
tion of  the  gospel,  and  the  laying  of  foundations,  belonged  to  the 
apostles  as  a  definite  class  in  the  church.  Apparently,  also, 
they  held  respecting  apostles  much  the  same  view  which  Acts 
i11*  »  represents  Peter  as  holding  respecting  the  Eleven,  viz.: 
that  authority  to  add  to  the  number  lay  with  the  Jerusalem 
church.  With  this  idea  of  the  basis  on  which  additions  to  'the 
Eleven  were  to  be  made  they  apparently  associated  the  view 
that  any  one  whose  teaching  differed  from  that  of  the  Jerusalem 
church,  in  which  the  influence  of  James  and  the  Twelve  was 
dominant,  was  either  an  altogether  unauthorised  and  false 
teacher,  or  a  renegade  associate  or  representative  of  the  Twelve 
a  pervcrter  of  the  true  teaching;  in  either  case  no  true 
it  is  not  wholly  clear  in  which  class  Paul's  critics  had 
him.  But  the  nature  of  his  reply  f  m  which  he  denies 
with  any  kind  of  on  mm  in  genera!  (il» ll)» 

m  the  in  particular  (iw»  lf)f  combined  with  the  facts 

in  i11'**  in  it  probable 

his  upon  him,  not  as  having 

as  an  by  the  Twelve,  but  as  one  who  hav- 

ing had  perverted  their  teach- 

ing, and  thereby  of  all  right  as  a  Christian 

His          to  be  an  they  would  doubtless  have 

us  This  denial  of  authority  he  10- 

not  a*  or  done,  with  the 

he  was         to  the  of  the  Twelve,  but 
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by  affirming  that  he  possessed  an  independent  apostleship,  neither 
derived  from  a  human  source  nor  through  a  human  channel. 

The  preposition  dic6  expresses  source  in  its  simplest  and  most  general 
form;  hence  it  is  the  most  natural  preposition  to  use  to  express  clearly 
the  idea  of  source  as  distinguished  from  that  of  agency  expressed  by  Scdc. 
By  odx  fa?  .  .  .  ccvGp&icou  the  apostle  denies  definitely  and  specifically 
that  either  the  source  or  the  agency  of  his  apostleship  was  human. 

The  phrase  oux  fa?  dvGpc&xwv  is  evidently  qualitative,  denying  human 
origin  in  the  broadest  possible  way  without  of  itself  directing  the  mind 
to  any  particular  persons.  Even  the  generic  plural  with  the  article, 
eft  avOpciwuoc,  is  used  very  freely  in  N.  T.,  not  to  denote  the  totality 
of  the  race,  but  in  reference  to  any  group  of  men  thought  of  as  actually 
existing,  though  unnamed  and  unidentified.  See  Ml.  513>  16t  "  61-  " 
Rom.  i418 1  Cor.  i25  Col.  2s-  M.  But  the  noun  without  the  article  is  more 
clearly  and  emphatically  qualitative,  being  nearly  equivalent  in  the 
genitive  to  the  adjective  "human,"  or  with  eg  or  drc6  to  the  phrase 
"of  human  origin."  See  Rom.  i18,  rcaaccv  „  .  .  dStxfav  av0pcoicc*>v, 
"every  form  of  human  iniquity";  i  Cor.  2s,  ^  .  .  ,  ev  UQ^QE  dv0pd'mi>v 
&K\'  ev  Suv&^et  Oeou,  "not  in  human  wisdom  but  in  divine  power";  also 
Phil.  27  Mt.  15'-'  2 125-  26.  It  is  in  this  broad  sense  that  Paul  uses  the 
phrase  here.  Yet  vv.  16-  17  leave  no  doubt  that  in  using  it  he  has 
especially  in  mind  the  primitive  apostles,  or  the  Christian  church  "in 
Jerusalem,  in  which  they  were  the  dominant  influence,  it  being  from 
this  source  that  his  opponents  would  hold  that  he  ought  to  have  derived 
his  apostleship  in  order  to  make  it  valid.  In  like  manner,  although 
the  singular  is  much  less  commonly  used  with  qualitative  force  than 
the  plural,  oOSe  St'  dvOp&icou  is  probably  to  be  taken  simply  as  denying 
human  agency,  and  is  better  translated  '"through  man"  than  "through 
a  man."  Cf.  Acts  ry29  Rom.  in  38  Gal.  i".  "  26. 

Though  it  is  evidently  no  part  of  the  apostle's  purpose  in  this  verse 
to  set  forth  his  conception  of  the  nature  or  "mission  of  Christ,  yet  his 
language  indirectly  and  partially  reflects  his  thought  on  that  subject. 
The  antithesis  between  o6SI  5t*  devOpciwcQu  and  Std  'I-qaou  XpcaTou,  even 
though  to  the  latter  is  joined  xal  0eou  -roxTpds,  and  the  very  fact  of  the 
close  association  of  'Ivja-oG  Xpcarou  with  Oeou  iraTpdg  after  the  one 
preposition  8tde,  combine  to  indicate  that  Paul  distinguished  Jesus 
Christ  from  men;  not  indeed  in  the  sense  that  he  denied  that  he  was 
man  (cf.  i  Cor.  15") »  but  that  this  term  did  not  state  the  whole,  or 
even  the  most  important  truth  about  him.  Even  had  Paul  believed 
that  his  apostleship  came  from  God  through  his  fellow  apostles,  he 
could  never  have  written  ou5&  St'  <*v8p<&rcou,  dXXds  8t&  T&V  <*TOffT<$Xo>v 
y.<xl  6soG  xa-cp6^;  or  even  cfcXX<*  Sea  T&V  ^xocnr6Xo)v  xal  dicb  8sou  xa<up6<;. 
See  detached  note  on  Hornfe  as  applied  to  God,  p.  384,  and  on  The 
Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  p.  392* 


The  change  from  the  plural,  dev0p(&ico>v,  to  the"  singular,  dv8pc5wou,  is 
probably  purely  stylistic,  it  being  natural  to  think  of  a  possible  human 
source  of  authority  as  composed  of  a  group  of  men,  and  of  the  agent 
of  its  transmission  as  ;i  single  person.  The  plural  may,  indeed,  be  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  source  of  authority  which  he 
had  particularly  in  mind  to  deny  was  a  group,  the  apostles.  But  there 
is  no  corresponding  explanation  of  the  singular.  Zahn  interprets  o&5i 
&'  dv0p<kjcQu  as  a  denial  of  a  charge  that  he  had  received  his  apostleship 
through  a  certain  unnamed  person,  most  probably  Barnabas.  But 
this  view  overlooks  the  fact  that  Paul  is  here  denying,  not  that  he 
received  his  apostleship  in  the  way  in  which  they  alleged  he  had,  but 
that  ho  hiwl  obtained  it  as  they  alleged  he  (not  having  been  one  of  the 
original  #roup)  must  have  received  it  if  it  were  genuine.  They  did  not 
say,  "  You  received  your  apostleship  from  men,  and  through  a  man, 
therefore  it  is  not  genuine,"  but  "  You  should  thus  have  received  it," 
and  Paul's  answer  is  that  he  received  it  in  a  way  far  above  this,  which 
made  human  source  and  human  agency  wholly  superfluous. 


tii  *lv)<rov  Xptirrov  teal  6eov  vrarpfa  "but  through 
Jewiw  Christ  and  Clod  the  Father."  Three  facts  are  specially 
noticeable  in  reference  to  this  expression:  (i)  the  use  of  Std 
rather  than  Awrf,  indicating  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  not 
ftimply  of  a  source  of  his  apostleship  between  which  and  him- 
self there  intervenes  an  agent,  but  of  the  channel  through 
which  it  came  to  him,  or  of  the  immediate  source  of  it  (see  on 
meanings  of  &rf  below);  (2)  the  addition  of  teal  ffeov  frarpfa  to 
'lr/cro&  XjuffTou,  showing  that  he  is  not  thinking  simply  of  the 
ugrncy  through  which  his  apostleship  came  to  him,  but  also 
of  thr  sourre,  than  which,  being  ultimate,  there  can  be  no  higher; 
(,0  the  governing  of  buth  substantives  by  the  one  preposition 
but  once  expreswti,  showing  that  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the 
Father  art*  not  separated  in  his  mind  as  sustaining  different  rela- 
tions to  his  upostkshtp,  but  are  conceived  of  jointly  and  as  sus- 
taining or*?  relation*  Taken  together,  therefore,  the  whole  ex- 
|trt'&iiou  brui>*  tht*  meaning  *Min?.ctly  from  Jesus  Christ  and 
(iiMi  th«*  Father."  Had  he  thought  of  Christ  us  tht*  agent  and 
C  ;*»*!  ai4  tht*  Noura*  hi*  must  havt*  written  &A  'Iqvov  Kpurrov  ical 
farb  ^*OM7rarpife;  if  <»f  (lwl  ami  (Christ,  a»  jointly  source4  only, 
&wi*  ftli/«ra0  Xpt<r*ra0  *«1  &GQV  irarpcfe,  whtrhv  however,  would 
rn»t  havi*  furiUHlu'd  ;i  jirojnrr  untitht*AiA  to  &*  <Sw8pwir&Vt  n 
it  would  huvt!  bft  open  the  ptwibility  of  a  human  channel. 
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Atd  with  the  genitive,  in  addition  to  its  use  with  reference  to  spatial 
and  temporal  relations,  expresses  means  or  instrument,  which  with  a 
personal  object  merges  into  the  idea  of  agency;  but  in  three  ways;  (a) 
Expressing  mediate  agency.  This  use  of  the  preposition  grows  natu- 
rally and  most  directly  out  of  the  spatial  sense  of  the  preposition 
**  through/*  the  governed  substantive  being  thought  of  as  standing 
between  the  source  of  power  and  the  person  or  thing  affected,  and  as 
transmitting  the  power.  See,  e.  $.,  Rom.  i*  5*  i  Cor.  a"  et  frtq.  (b) 
The  idea  of  rnediateness  failing  into  the  background  or  disappearing, 
Std  is  used  with  a  word  denoting  that  which  ia  at  the  time 

and  agent;  in  such  rases,  while  the  preposition  Itself  txirhap*  expresses 
only  agency  ,  the  conception  of  mcdiateneaa  implying  something  behind 
the  agent  is  lost,  and  the  fad  that  the  agent  is  source  h  separately 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  See  Th.  «.  f»  A* 

III  i  and  such  a*  Rom.  is1*  i  Cor,  i*»     (c)  The          of 

agency  merging  into  that  of  conditioning          (via.         whidh, 
not  the  iwtrument  of  the  action,  or  Its  ultimate  source,  is 
to  Its  accomplishment),  8t£  h         with  to         which,  so  to 

behind  the  action  and  It  So»  t.  |.t 

Acts  i*  Rom.  i«  is1*  i  The*.  4** 
In  the  phrase?  8«*  iii  evidently  a#«fttryff 

source  Li  ncpArately  by  Jhc"  anil  th« 

of  man  a*  a  conditioning  behind  and 

the  artion  by  which  Paul  an  fa  <**<  ludrd  toy  the 

of  the  But  the  tk4t  *l^,»fj  «vl* 

ilentty  by  the  une  of  M  li 

the  C^>)*    Th«        of  is  not  % 

any  ami  In  to  h 

by  this  111,  the          of  i*  ft 

r»n  th«  i>i  * 

Ckn!  of  OCK)  If  the  Nur  l$  it  iSiAf  thf  Mr  4 

01  it  ift  to  *Ii>f%*   l^awil* 

li  1*4  p**r  ii  Sii  it; 

thr  too  tiff  *fc»**lv  flu* 

til  c«ir  t»ltt  It  in  i  Mir 

tif  Ilir  StI  *lf  J4u  wj*^4^ 

mil  to  It*  «mty,  twit  fi*  i»* 

ami  li*  lit  til  ttif  »!»     , 
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readers,  who  may  have  been  told  that  Paul  could  not  be  an 
apostle  because  he  was  not  a  follower  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  that 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  it  was  the  risen  Christ  who 
had  given  him  his  commission, 

Of  the  apostle's  motive  for  adding  this  expression  there  have  been 
many  theories.  See  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  Sief.  That  of 
Wiea.,  who  regards  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  as  intended  to  sub- 
stantiate on  the  one  hand  the  superhuman  nature  and  divine  sonship 
of  Jesus,  which  is  implied  in  o6§^  8t'  dvOp&rcou  and  in  the  association 
of  Jesus  with  the  Father,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  intrudes  into  the  sentence  a  Christological  and  theological  inter- 
est which  is  quite  foreign  to  its  purpose.  The  words  o&§&  .  .  .  icaTp6<; 
undoubtedly  reflect  incidentally  the  apostle's  conception  of  God  and 
Christ,  but  they  are  themselves  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  main  point,  Paul's  independent  apostleship,  and  it  is  wholly 
improbable  that  the  added  words,  tou  IY^POSVTO?,  etc.,  were  injected 
to  confirm  the  incidentally  reflected  thought.  Sief.  himself,  taking  in 
general  the  same  view,  goes  beyond  probability  in  supposing  that  the 
phrase  conveys  a  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  that  through 
which  God  manifested  his  paternal  love  to  the  Son  in  the  highest  de- 
gree and  established  him  in,  the  full  status  of  Son,  this  fact  being  in  turn 
the  bask  on  which  ftyut'a  call  into  the  apostleship  is  made  possible. 
The  evident  emphasis  of  the  sentence  upon  Paul's  apostleship,  its  in- 
dependence and  its  validity,  makes  it  improbable  that  there  underlay 
it,  unexpressed,  any  such  elaborate  and  indirect  reasoning.  Nor  is  the 
fait  that  TOO  4yt{p«vi;o«  limits!  OtoC>  *«tp$<  sufficient  to  set  this  objec- 
tion aside.  Having,  according  to  his  usual  custom  (enforced  in  this 
casw*  by  ttfwcial  reasons)  joined  the  names  of  Christ  and  God  closely 
together,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  then  make  reference  to  the 
flirt  of  tlir  resurrection  without  inconvenient  circumlocution  was  by  a 
phn&*e  limiting  itoO  iwc^<k,  A  similar  objection  holds  agalnut  most 
of  tlit*  interpretations  enumerated  by  Sief.,  and  against  that  of  Beet, 
who  introduce,';*  the  thought  that  the  Father,  when  raising  Jesus  from 
the  deiid,  with  a  view  to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  throughout; 
tin*  world,  Wit*  himftt'tf  personally  In  the  mission  $|j£be 


Tin?  h  Paul's)  regular  term  for  the  raining  from  the 

He  It  In  thin           35  time**  lit  to  instances  In  tkt  active* 

in  j$  in  ll»  UisivO'iif  Epti.  and  the  pa&torals),  only  twice  ia 

My  (Ron  1.  1  j11  I*WI.  itf)»    lie  employ*  dvltmj$M  of 

lli«  In  i  Tiles*  4W>  f  only*    In  th«              and  Acts  both 

iff  equal  frequency,             that  Mt, 

tag  *  for                                           but 
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though  it  appears  as  a  variant  In  three  other  passages  also.  There  is 
apparently  little  or  no  distinction  in  thought  between  the  two  terms. 

The  general  usage  of  lre(p<*>  suggests  a  waking  out  of  sleep,  that  of 
dvfrmftu  a  rising  up  from  a  recumbent  position,  but  thin  distinction 
affects  the  terms  as  used  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  at  most 
merely  in  the  outward  form  of  the  thought.  Both  verbs  are  frequently 
followed  by  Ix  vtxp<r>v.  For  lyi(p<*»  (act.),  sec  Rom.  41*  Kn  io«;  (pass.), 
Rom.  64'  '  i  Cor.  i5JS'so.  Only  rarely  do  IK  twv  vixpwv  (see  i  Thcs. 
il%  where,  however,  AC  omit  t&v  and  WH.  bracket  it,  and  Kph.  s14,  a 
quotation  from  some  unidentified  source)  and  t&v  vtxpftv  (Mt.  £4*) 
occur.  The  omission  of  the  article  is  probably  due  to  the  exprea&um 
being  a  fixed  prepositional  phrase.  See  Staten,  Qutilitaiiw  N&uns  m 
the  Pauline  Kpistlcsj  p.  25*  Chicago,  1918, 


2,  teal  ol  <rin>  l&ol  TrdErra?  &B€\$a(%  "and  all  the  brethren 
that  are  with  me."  The  term  "brethren"  is  one  which  accord- 
ing  to  Paul's  usage  and  that  of  the  early  Christians  generally 
(i  Thes.  i«  2*  i  Cor.  5"  6«  8W,  ttfreq.  in  Paul;  Jan.  i1  i  IVt  s» 
i  Jn,  313  Rev.  i2ia;  Clem.  Rom,  i1;  Ign*  5^  '-much 

frequent  In  the  early  ftithers  than  In  N,  T*)  usually  *'fH- 

low-Chrlstiaiis/1    See  below  on  v.  M.    lite  fart  llwit  it  i«  !\i«r*i 
usual  habit  to  join  with  himself  iu  the  of  n  letter  one  or 

two  of  his  closest  companions  and  fellow*  UljouivrH  i 

Cor.  i1  and  tf.         2  Car.  i1  and  «/,  ij11*  M;  Ptill  i1,  and  i/4  4**  m; 
Col  i1  and  r/,  4lf»  ri*  ")t  the*  dintinrtion  he 

in  Phil.  4fl»  w  "  ttte  tiiin**        flu* 

tht?  a  in 

a  rrfer  tci  the  of  the 

as  "those  I,  am  c»r  as  "the* 

«f  a  place,11  "thr  arf 

metM  It  th«  not  flu* 

of  the  in  (a*  and 

but  his  fsii  Lift,  Kll,» 

SM., 

He              uf  till                   of  lili  %ltli              in 

l&t             tf  III*                  not  If  tttr 

atiy  |i*ift  in  ||«*                    mf  Ui*«  *r  4ii 

ww  to                           or  fffn  tiiAi  ilt>  litfl  »iif  »iiitt             In 

I  f*«4i  U«hl  til*  til  €  ill  ftr  ||f%|  |w»  , 

tad  prt  of  tit          (*/.  oa  1.  1)  il  I*  tli4t          tlr 
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pronoun  at  first  includes  the  companions  named  at  the  beginning,  they 
took  no  actual  part  in  the  composition  of  the  letter,  being  only  in  the 
background  of  his  thought,  as  2™  itself  shows.  But  in  Gal.  the  almost 
uniform  use  of  the  first  person  singular  for  the  author,  not  only  in 
narrative  passages  (such  as  IM-».  ai.«  2w<  4"-")  and  in  those  in  which 
the  pronoun  might  be  supposed  to  be  rhetorically  used  for  the  Chris- 
tian believer  as  such  (a»«-«),  but  in  those  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
himself  as  such,  referring  to  what  he  is  at  the  moment  saying  (i«.  ».  ".  *« 
3».  ».  17  4i,  ».  iwi  s,. ,,  l(wt,  „  6lT)j  practically  exciudes  t^e  possibility  of 
any  partnership  in  the  writing  of  the  letter.  The  first  person  plural  is 
usually  <<  we  Jews/*  or  "  we  Christians."  Only  in  x  ••  •  can  it  be  takem 
as  an  epistolary  plural  referring  to  Paul  himself  (see  Dick,  Der  sckrifi- 
steUerbch  JPlwral  M  Paulm,  1900),  and  even  here  more  probably  (see 
on  those  w.)  as  a  designation  of  the  apostle  and  his  companions.  But 
In  i®»  at  least,  these  arc  apparently  referred  to,  not  as  with  him  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  but  when  he  was  preaching  in  Galatia;  and  that 
"the  brethren  with  me**  here  referred  to  were  his  companions  in  Gala- 
tia is  rather  improbable,  since  had  those  who  shared  with  him  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Gaiatia  been  with  the  apostle  at  the  moment 
of  writing  it  is  likely  that,  instead  of  there  being  no  other  reference  to 
them  in  the  letter  than  this  obscure  one,  they  would  have  received  at 
least  a*  much  recognition  as  in  i  Thes.  Paul  gives  to  Timothy  and 
Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  brethren  here  referred  to  are 
Intended  to  be  understood  as  indorsing  the  apostle's  statements.  The 
mention  of  them  seems  rather,  as  in  Paul's  salutations  generally,  mainly 
at  least,  an  act  of  courtesy,  though  doubtless  carrying  with  it  the  impli- 
cation that  the  brethren  were  aware  of  Ms  writing  the  letter,  aad  were 
not  averse  to  bring  mentioned  in  it* 

The  question  who  these  brethren  were  is,  of  course,  inseparably  con- 

fleeted  with  the  question  where  and  when  the  letter  was  written*    If 

it  waa  written  to  the  churches  of  nouthem  Galatia  from  Corinth  on 

the  journey  (see  Introd.%  pp.  xMiJf.)  we  can  name 

who  more  probably  Included  than  Silas  and  Timothy, 

Fan!  In  Macedonia  and  Achaia  on  this  Journey,  Ms  first 

(i  Then,  i*  3*.  *«  *  3  Then,  i*  a  Cor.  i*»  Acti  17"'  »*  i8»). 

If  it  wan  from  Antkrch  the  and  third  jbumeys, 

Timothy  tir  Titus*  mm  very  ilkdy  referred  to.    Both  were 

on  th«          journey  (a  Cor,  i»  a»).    TItua  had  been  with 

in  Antim-h  the  writing  of  thb  tetter  (Gal.  a*}*  perhaps 

teffw,  ami  wan  sent  by  him  to  Corinth  In  connection 

tttt*  in  the  Corinthian  church  (a  Car.  »*«• «  7*  ia**)f  prob* 

thf  writing  of  the  letter  to  the  Gak- 

if  It  WAA  at  but  his  In  the  Interval 

w*  can  not  If  Ii  was  sent  from  or  is 
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a  still  wider  range  of  possibilities  (i  Cor.  i1*  »  i6se-»»  »  2  Cor.  t*  jj« 
$u-t4.    That  the  Galatians  knew  who  were  referred  to,  or  would  be 

informed  by  those  who  bore  the  letter,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  very 
omission  of  the  names,    On  the  use  of  the  term  d&tX?6c,  see  on  i". 

rats  ^£/eXi?<rtat?  T%  Ta\arta<r  "to  the  churches  of  Gala- 

tia."     On  the  location  of  these  churches  see  In  trod.,  p.  xxi 
On  the  use  of   the  word  AcicXijo-fa  in  N.  T.  sec   detached 

note,  p.  417,  The  most  notable  characteristic  of  this  salutation 
is  the  total  lack  of  such  commendatory  words  an  are  found  in 
the  address  of  all  other  Pauline  letters  (see  below).  Thin  is 
commonly  and  doubtless  rightly  explained  a»  reflecting  tlu* 
apostle's  perturbation  of  mind  mingled  with  Indignation 
the  fickle  Galatians.  C  J.  on  #av;*a'{!w,  v.  *. 


i  and  J  Thf?i.  are  arlclnw-c*!  TJJ  l34x.Xiyff|  H*#<}jcXovsx4iiw  Iv  it%i 
xal  xup(«)i  Tr^oU  Xpttrt^!  with  %«Atv  aftrr  in  j  llin,     tit  t          a 

(tor.  the*  arMr<'.HA  in  tfi  IxuX^fl^  tow          tfl  «>3*u  Iv  Ko^M%i»  lfn» 
letter  atfttififl  ^yi-wiJiivos.;   Iv  Xp«t«^  *li}.wj,  K'Aijtot;  ^kyMt;  rti  ,,  thf 
Kftond  adding  «yv  tof;  ^jlm%  rtr,     Nonr  <»f  tin*  Utrr  Puiillfif 

let  tew,  from  Rom,  cm,  have  ttir  tttrni  ixxXr|,il*  in  flir  *i«liirf'*ti,  hut  all 
those  addw&twi  to  fornmuniti*^  ttnvr  A  f»hr*t:«r  tlic 

!K*W  of  I  fir  community  and  litdtidittf  tltr 

3.  "gnife  to  you  anil  fmirr/f 

a          of  lite  iH*mbdtt'tiott  in 

letter  is  Iiicittdrcl  In  tlu*  salutation,  unuaiHy  tin? 

ksi  words  of  it,    The         wort  I  Is  nifiniYtril          flu* 

commcui  (trrek  alwt  itie  Kp,  tif 

Jas»  (JiLH»  i1,  r/  Mayor,  Flii*  n/5l»  pp.  j«f 

31;  Acts  ism  Jj*),  but,  If  so,  is  a  (titi^tiiii  nf 

it  i*i  the  Cttwk  tht1  ^il» 

Hebrew,  G1*?t#f  D^t  In 

to*  J,fft)  arid  at  tfif*  til  i  4*1 

5?).    Yet  Ihli          al^i  on  n 

It  IIS   A  llf 

Is  a  fur  nf 

men  is  the          of  It  tJt« 

of  l«i  tttt 

of  into  »ti  aft  tact  la 
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they  are  kept  by  the  divine  %«/w.  For  a  fuller  discussion, 
see  detached  notes,  pp.  423  and  424.  The  words  stand  with- 
out the  article  because  the  thought  of  the  sentence  calls  for  a 
qualitative  not  an  individualising  representation  of  grace  and 
peace.  C/.,  on  the  other  hand,  Gal.  618. 

aTro  0€ov  Trar/w  ^JJL&V  /cal  fcvpfav  *Iv}<rov  XpfccrTov,  "  from  God 
our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  These  words  also,  or  a 
phrase  but  slightly  different  from  them,  are  found  in  the  saluta- 
tion of  every  Pauline  letter  except  i  Thes.  and  Col.  They  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  taken  as  limiting  both  %d>pft  and  dp<f\w\t  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  apostle's  method  of  thought  that  he 
joins  together  God  the  Father  and  Christ  the  Lord  as  jointly 
source  of  grace  and  peace.  Any  attempt  to  discriminate  sharply 
their  respective  shares  in  the  bestowment  of  these  blessings 
would  lead  us  away  from  the  apostle's  thought.  The  entire 
sentence  constitutes  in  effect  a  prayer  for  the  Galatians  that 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  gracious  to 
them,  may  look  upon  them  not  in  wrath,  but  in  favour  that 
brings  salvation,  and  that  (as  a  consequence)  they  may  be  in 
a  »tatc  of  spiritual  well-being. 

Concerning  dmv  warfxk,  see  detached  note,  on,  Uarrfp  as  ap- 
plied fa  God  pp.  384  JT.,  and  on  tcvptov  as  applied  to  Christ,  see 
detached  note  on  the  Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus  ,  pp.  399  Jf. 


stands  after  *«p<k  in  KAP  33  al  plu.  20  £u.  demid.  Chr. 
after  xuplou  In  BDFGHKL,  31,  tc>o8f  a!  20  fere  it  e  I  g  Vg,  Syr. 
(pt!i,  hard,  pal.)  Arm,  Goth.  Victoria,  flier.;  In  Boh.  Acth,  in  both  places, 
Ttic*  external  evidence  1st  indcu'lnive;  the  reading  of  MAP,  etc.,  may  be 

l  an  rum  -Western  and  Its  rival  an  Western,  or  It  may  be  Alex- 

awl  Its  rival  non-Ataxandrian.  I»trlttstr  probability  favours 
the  of  KAP  (after  «tp%);  see  Rom.  i1  i  Cor,  i*  i  Cor*  i* 

Efili,  i»  iliSL  «»  Col  i8  I%».  3  (tMUra  Eph.  6M  a  Thes,  i«  i  Tim.  if 
j  Tim,  i'f  Tit.  «*)»  *»<t  trans*c'riptiqnal  probability  w  certainly  not 

if  ,  On  the  wholt*  the  preponderance  of  probability  h  slightly 
en  the  of 


4.  TW  r&v  £jAapn&v  ^fmw  "who  gave 

for  ciitr  Its          the  expression  r^  Bofoat  lairr^ 

Ui  a  cicvution  of  self  IE  service^ 
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but  the  general  usage  of  Paul  so  associates  the  death  of  Christ 
with  deliverance  from  sin  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  here  refers  especially  if  not  exclusively  to  Jesus1  voluntary 
surrender  of  himself  in  his  death.  See  Rom.  s6- 8 1  Cor.  if  Gal 
2*°.  Similarly  wrty  r.  a/*,  jft.  in  itself  means  (to  achieve  some- 
thing) "in  relation  to  our  sins."  But  Paul's  conception  of  sin 
and  its  effects  on  men  and  the  relation  of  Jesus'  death  to  it,  as 
elsewhere  expressed,  and  the  following  expression,  farw  *  *  , 
Trovypov,  leave  no  doubt  that  in  his  thought  deliverance  from 
sins  is  that  which  is  to  be  achieved  in  respect  to  them.  Since 
the  apostle  elsewhere  associates  the  death  of  Jesus  with  de- 
liverance both  from  the  power  of  sin  over  one's  life  (Rom,  61*11) 
and  from  the  condemnation  under  which  it  brings  men  (chap. 
31S* u  Rom.  3**-n  59- I0),  either  of  these  aspects  of  salvation  may 
be  in  mind  here.  But  as  the  association  of  the  death  with  the 
forensic  aspect  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  Paul,  and  as  it  Is 
this  phase  which  is  prominent  in  this  epistle,  it  is  probably  this 
that  the  apostle  has  chiefly  in  mind  here,  On  the  meaning  of 
dpaprfa,  see  detached  note,  pp,  436  Jf. 

On  the  usage  of  Souvat  fcxutr&v,  see  Polyb.  Sa8u;  Ifi)  i 

B&Xic  iaui&y  «l?  T^V  xpctotv;  *sSo  Bolls  said  he  would 
to  the  matter";   10.  6*°:  lid  icp4$tt$  ata&v 

icaXXatc  dicigXmatjUfac;  c<He  undertook  by          is  per- 

fectly hopeless3';  x  Mac.  28&l-  and  tocx.  from  pApyri  and  iuacrlptlofts 
referred  to  by  NUgeli,  Wwtsckot&i  p,  50,  to  none  of  wh!ct»  It 
to  mean  to  lay  down  one's  life.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Jew,  X#l,  J»  144 
(68).  For  a  discussion  of  d»0v«t  t^v  4n»xV  «Sto4  In  Mk.  10**  Ml, 
so28,  and  of  T^V  ^^jd^  ^«Iwt  in  Jn.  io*»,  see  Burton,  Hmith,  «nd  Smltli* 
J&Uic<A  Ideas  of  Atonement,  pp.  1 14  jf! 

The  prepositloE  Mg  primarily  "owr**  In  a  KM  4!  but 

it  is  not  so  used  in  N.  T.    Its  common  use  there  is  in  thf  "im 

behalf  of,"  "for  the  benefit  of»?>  by  a  hrr, 

e*  |.,  chap.  2SS  i  Cor,  i»*  Rom,  5**-,   The  **!  liiii 

which  the  preposition  neccwarlly  ,tn  I 

noun  ^v«  it  a  teUc  farce,  **t^  for,  w  la 

to,"  the  thing  to  be  aromplstefl          in  to  lie 

nature  of  the  thing  which  as  tbft  of  tJhr  inn  * 

most  abstract  nouns  the  meaning  is  4lfof  titt 

of ";  thus  in  Jn.  n<,  ^uip  1%  ttl  **for  llir  i^r 

manif^tation  of  the  glory  of  God";  9  Or.  i*»         f% 


q,  "for  your  comfort,  that  you  may  be  comforted";  and  Phil, 
a",  xal  T&  SIXetv  xal  nrb  IvEpyelv  Cnckp  TTJ<;  siSaxfocs,  "both  the  willing  and 
the  working  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  Is  well  pleasing  (to 
God)."  Cf.  also  Jn.  6"  Rom,  15*  16*  2  Cor,  138  Eph.  6ao  2  Thes.  is 
Heb.  i3n.  With  d^ap-n&v  and  words  of  similar  import,  the  meaning 
"on  behalf  of"  naturally  becomes  not  "for  the  promotion  of,"  but  "for 
the  deliverance  from,"  or  with  the  genitive  fp&v  following,  "to  deliver 
m  from  our  sins."  The  possibility  that  the  apostle  had  in  mind  a  still 
more  definite  meaning  can  for  reasons  given  above  neither  be  excluded 
nor  established. 

K«BH33,424»  al.  read  ft*tfp.  «*ADFGKLP  al.  50  fere  read  *tpf. 
The  latter  testimony  is  apparently  Western  and  Syrian.  Cf.  Introd* 
p*  bocx.  Intrinsic  probability  is  in  favour  of  Srclp;  for  though  Paul 
uses  both  prepositions  with  both  meanings,  "concerning"  and  "on 
behalf  of/*  he  employs  *«p{  much  more  commonly  in  the  former  sense 
and  6*lp  in  the  latter. 

$?rw  i^lK^rm  fifiati  itc  rov  at&vos  rov  $v€<rr&ro<t  irovypov 

11  that  he  might  deliver  us  out  of  the  present  evil  age."  On 
«WF  and  Iwrrw  see  detached  notes  pp.  426,  432.  The  phrase 
o  oi&p  i  &c<mfoy  here  only  in  K  T.,  but  manifestly  the 

equivalent  of  the  more  usual  o  atibv  oBro^,  is  primarily  a  phrase 

of  time  denoting  the  (then)  present  period  of  the  world's  history 
as  distinguished  from  the  corning  age,  o  ai&v  o  /WXXfldv.    Its 
evil  character  is  implied  in  i  Cor,  iao  and  Rom.  is2,  and  ap- 
parently always  assumed,  but  here  only  is  the  adjective  iroitypk 
directly  attached  to  aU»v.    Its  position  here  gives  it  special 
emphasis.*    If^X^ro*  denotes  not  a  removal  from,  but  a  res- 
cue from  the  power  of-    Cf.  Acts  j1^  w  xa"  23^  a6n,  in  all  which 
the  emphasis  of  the  word  is  upon  the  idea  of  rescue.    It 
in  Paul's  epistles  here  only.    C/«  Jn.  i?11.    The  whole 
the  purpo«  for  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  our  sins,  and  thus  presents  from  a  different 
of         the  thought  of  wrr%»  T&y  &fmfmw  %fi$nt. 
The  very  of  words  (v,4)  at  this  point  is  itself 

a  fact*    In  all  the  other  Pauline  letters  the  salutar 

the  benediction,  though  not  always  in  exactly 
Iht*  and  the  next  paragraph  is  introduced  by  m 

*  Ai  lit  til  <*!«>;<  Iwfif ,  3-i  fouruJ  in  an 

Itl  If  4  l»  »«*****  »<w*  *lwrr*»  4wl**if»*f  «uM«*(f)  PW  iworArtf  (IH 
1%. .,) ,  tiy  H  *R4i  M  r«r,  i,  t „  wki  Itat  *1<^  mww  " pefi 

M  It  to  %»*»  («( IwwUMft  fattttqr). 
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expression  of  thanksgiving  or  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God. 
The  addition  of  this  verse  with  its  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men  is  undoubtedly  occasioned  by 
the  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  which  was  propagated 
among  the  Galatians  by  the  judaising  opponents  of  Paul,  and 
which  this  letter  was  written  to  combat.  As  in  opposition  to 
their  personal  attack  on  him  he  affirmed  his  independent  apos- 
tleship  (v.1),  so  here  against  their  legalistic  conception  of  the 
value  of  works  of  law,  he  sets  forth  even  in  the  salutation  the 
divine  way  of  deliverance  provided  in  Christ's  gift  of  himself 
for  us  according  to  the  will  of  God, 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  deliverance  here  referred  to 
is  (a)  ethical,  having  reference  to  emancipation  from  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  this  present  evil  age  (of.  Rom.  8s) ,  or  (b)  present  jittildal,  con- 
sisting essentially  in  justification,  through  the  death  of  i'hrfot  (*/, 
Rom.  59ft»  "),  or  (c)  eschatological,  being  deliverance  from  the  wr*uh 
of  God  which  will  fall  upon  the  wicked  at  the  coming  of  the  t*rwi 
(cf.  i  Thcs.  5*-  *•  *•  »  Rom.  59b),  There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  hrlfl  the 
current  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  two  ages  (see  detached  not*  on  Atav, 
p.  426),  and  though  he  ncverjdefmitely  places  the  coming  of  Itir  I*ord  In 
judgment  on  the  wicked  and  salvation  for  believers*  at  the  tmutui&ry* 
line  between  the  two  ages,  his  language  fa  naturally 
as  implying  this,  and  there  is  in  any  case  no  doubt  that  in  hU  thought 
salvation  was  achieved  in  the  full  not  before  but  at  tlic  coming 

of  the  Lord  (cf.  Rom.  5®  13"  i  Thes,  he,  al).    The  c*f  thi? 

phrase  axe  therefore  eschatological*    Nor  can  It  be  urgwl  tht*  in- 

terpretation of  the  whole  expression  as  e«chatologic&l  that  I  lie 
of  the  future  salvation  distinctly  as  such  i»  tttsttiilly         lafpcl  by 
not  with  the  death  of  Jesus  but  with  h!*  (»»  Ziilsii;  <f» 

Rom.  5*«  66 1  Cor*  i5»*»-  Phil  3"),    For  thi«  Is  tmr,  it  h  ai^i 

true  that  in.  several  of  the  the  ii 

mth  the  resurrection,  and  m  i  Thes,  ss«  **,  the 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (r/»  v,*1}  Is  definitely  ti"i 

the  death  of  Christ.    There  are*  ttowewr,  two  t«  f  h«» 

supposition  that  the  reference  of  this  in  »i 

The  first  is  the  use  of  the  word  Tlie  agf  h  In  nit! 

at  the  coming  of  the  Lard.    Salvation  at  that  n«tt  in 

deliverance  from  tUi  age,  but  from  the  cif  11*4  thr 

tleys  tiiought  at  this  poiat  baenv  its  It  I*  fa          5"  «f  ly  «i        . 

logical,  he  would  naturally  M  1)4 

0  6to0  Iv  tr|  «c$i«>w%  t»0  wpfon.    The  h 
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in  the  general  atmosphere  and  purpose  of  the  epistle.  Its  thought  is 
concentrated  on  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God  in  the  present  life; 
eschatological  references  are  few  and  indirect;  it  is  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  salutation,  which  bears  clear  marks  of  being  written 
under  the  influence  of  the  controversial  situation  with  which  the  epistle 
deals,  the  idea  of  the  salvation  achieved  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
should  fill  a  prominent  place.  As  between  the  judicial  and  the  ethical 
conceptions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  exclude  either  (cf.  on 
6xlp  T,  dp,,  fj^i.  above).*  To  limit  the  reference  to  the  ethical  phase 
would  be  to  exclude  that  aspect  of  the  significance  of  Christ's  death 
which  the  apostle  usually  emphasises  (sec  Rom.  324-  »  5e~10  Gal,  31S),  and 
which  precisely  in  this  epistle,  which  deals  so  largely  with  justification, 
we  should  least  expect  to  be  forgotten.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
appropriateness  of  the  words  to  describe  the  ethical  aspect,  and  the 
absence  of  any  phraseology  expressly  limiting  the  thought  to  the  judicial 
aspect  (as,  e,  g.,  in  Rom.  8s  and  Gal.  3W)T  seem  to  forbid  the  exclusion 
of  the  former.  That  Paul  sometimes  associated  the  morally  trans- 
forming power  of  Christ  with  his  death  clearly  appears  from  Gal,  a»°»  ** 
and  Rom.  6Ift»  t!  (<•/.  also  a  clear  expression  of  this  idea  in  i  Pet.  i18-  *9). 
Probably,  therefore,  we  must  include  the  judicial  aspect,  and  not  ex- 
dude  the  ethical  That  the  apostle  has  the  law  chiefly  in  mind  as  an 
element  of  the  present  evil  age  from  which  the  Christ  by  his  death  is  to 
deliver  men  (sac  BOUH,  ad  loc.)  is  improbable,  not  indeed  because  the 
thought  itself  is  un-  Pauline  (see  Rom.  ro«),  but  because  the  phrase 
"present  evil  age"  is  too  general  and  inclusive  to  suggest  a  single 
dement  of  that  age  so  little  characteristic  of  it  as  a  whole  as  was  the 
law. 


TO  6£to)iui  roO  deov  ic&l  TTOT/W?  ^/tow,  "  according  to  the 

will  of  our  God  and  Father."    Whether  these  words  are  to  he 

taken  as  limiting  (a)  Wvw  or  (h)  «ff«fX^Tcw?  or  (c),  the  whole 

complex  Idea  expressed  by  roS  SeWo?  .  *  *  irovripov  (mrap^pov 

alone  Is  manifestly  out  of  the  question),  can  not  he  decisively 

determined.    Mont  probably,  however,  the  third  construction 

i»  the  true  one.    Twice  before  in  this  paragraph  the  apostle  has 

together  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father! 

as  tht*  source  of  hia  own  apostleship  (v.  !)  and  then  as  the 

of  and  to  those  to  whom  he  is  writing. 

Tht*  emphasises*  once  more  essentially  the  same 

*Thr        «»f  til*  life  by  ileath  or  tnuniatfon  !*  ItwW  naturally  »uf* 

fcrf  lit*  IM  r.  A4*  f  «  IweT.  wmv^  but  It  rwtlft«l  improtablt  %  the          of  the 

tun  *»I  by  ttif  wholly  ol 

tlw  tl*t  tfcf  f%rkt  tlit  «saftWy  life  ol  Ike 
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thought,  affirming  that  in  the  salvation  provided  for  us  (the 
pronouns  f)p>&v  and  $pte  in  v.4  include  both  the  apostle  and 
his  readers)  through  Christ's  gift  of  himself  for  us,  God  our 
Father  also  participates,  the  gift  and  its  purpose  being  accord- 
ing to  his  will  Concerning  the  construction  of  *5/^  and  the 
translation  of  TOV  8eov  real  Trar/w  ^<£*>,  see  detached  note 
on  TlaTrfp  as  applied  to  God,  pp.  388  /. 


5.  $  fj  Sdl*a  a<?  rov?  cd&vas  r&v  al&vwv*  a/^V.  "  to  whom  be 
the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.1*  An  ascription  of  praise  to 
God  for  the  gift  of  Christ  and  the  deliverance  accomplished 
through  it.  &>?<*  (here  only  in  Gal)  is  frequent  in  Paul,  with 
considerable  variation  of  meaning.  See  Th.  $»  »«  and  Kennedy* 
St.  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Last  Things,  pp.  220  ff.  tin 
here,  "praise,"  comes  down  from  the  classic  times*  and  is  fre- 
quent in  N.  T.  The  article,  when  occurring,  almost 

invariably  to  convey  a  reference  to  something  which  has  just 
been  mentioned;  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ  Cf.  Rom.  nw  i^  Eph.  3?  Phil.  4M  2  Tim,  4"  Hrb.  M* 
i  Pet  4n.  Contrast  LL  214  (where,  however,  the  par  tic  form 
may  rather  be  the  cause  of  the  omtaaion  of  the  article);  Rom. 
i57  Phil.  att.  The  generic  (or  intensive)  force  of  the  article, 
such  as  apparently  occurs  in  Rev,  7IS  and  perhaps  In  a  Pet.  3**t 
is  possible  but  less  probable  than  the  demonstrative  force 
gested  above.  On  «fe  T*  aL  r.  ai&ww,  sec  on 

Vj  p,  426. 


(Heb.   f^K,  an  adverb  derived  from  lif    "to  be  firm," 
BSphil,  **to  believe/'  "to  tnwt")  is  cttt!^  over  into  the  N,  T.  wv 

cabulary  from  the  Hebrew,    It  is         In  0.  T,  «t  an 

(Num.  saf  4  a/.)?  w  the  solemn  conclusion  wd 

ogy  (Neh.  8*  Ps,  41",  etc.),  and  The 

late  It  by  ylvwco,  but  occavbnally  (i  Chmn*  16* 

5*1  S<  i  Esd,  947  Tob.  S*  14"),  but         of  we  at  tl«  ^mtl 

of  a  ctedbgy  or  b«a^ictloa.    Thfa  of  3  Mm\  7** 

4  Mac*  xS*4)  apparently  the 

from  the  custom  of  the  to  tho 

offered  by  the  leader*    C/»  Neh*  81  1  Cor.  X4*,  awl  «  i 

3W,  also  M.  and  M.  Voc.  $«  ?, 
On  the  yel^tlan  the  of  Ihe  anil 
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N.  T.  letters,  and  the  methods  of  beginning  letters  current  among 
Greek,  Roman,  Jewish,  and  early  Christian  writers,  see  extended  and 
instructive  note  in  Hiigenfeld,  Der  Galaterbrief,  1852,  pp.  99  ff.-  also 
respecting  the  classical  Greek  and  Latin  forms,  Fritzsche  on  Rom.  i  *; 
Wendland,  Handbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament,  III  3,  Beilage  15,  pp. 
411  ff.'j  Ziemann,  De  Epistularum  graecarum  formulas,  in  Diss.  pkil.  Hal. 
XVIII  4,  to.  10.  Respecting  the  evidence  of  the  papyri,  see  Lietzmann, 
Gfiechische  Papyri^  1905  ;  Witko  wski,  Epistulae  graecae  privatae,  1  906,  and 
Milligan,  Selections  from  the  Greek  Papyri,  1910.  Cf.  Frame  on  i  Thes. 
H,  See  also  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James*  pp.  30,  31.  The  following 
are  typical  examples:  IlXdcrcdv  'Apx<k<?  Tapavrfvcp  e&  -jcp&Tretv  (Epistle 
IX,  Ed.  Hermann,  p.  58),  M.  Cicero  salutem  dicit  P.  Lentulo  Procos. 
(Ed.  Mueller,  IV  i,  pp.  i  /.);  »*W  ^oW  w^p  &$?$  (Ezr,  s7);  TO*; 

%afpetv  ol  d&eX?ol  ol  iv  *IepoaoX6- 

c  xal  ol  iv  Tfj  XC&PQC  T^?  'lou^afag,  e(pif}VTQv  dcYaOV  (2  Mac.  i1). 
%al  o!  Iv  tfi  *Iou^a^  xa^  •?)  ytpouate  xal  * 
xal  &Yt«£v«v  (2  Mac.  i*°).     KXa6St 

XaCpttv  (Acts  23s*;  r/.  Acis*"i5M).    'Ica^VTj?  Tat?  Iirrd  IxxXiQcriat^ 
tf}  *Aal<^»  xdpcc  6pt.lv  xal  cipfjvij  (Rev.  i4).     noXOxapxo<;  •  •  - 
toO  OtoO  tj   «apotxo6o7j   <l>iXfoctCQt«;*   IXcoc   £»(J>*i:v  xal   «Zp^viQ 
(Polyc.  PkU.)*     The  following,  from  Milligan's  S  elections  t  show  the 
usage  ol  the  papyri;  noXuxptavj;  td>t  xaTpl  x«^p«iv-    *AxoXX<*>vco?  OTO- 

[a] 


These  an<l  other  examples  cited  by  the  writers  above  referred  to 

show  (i)  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  if  not  also  the  Hebrews,  fre- 

quently began  a  letter  with  the  writer's  name;  (2)  that  the  naming  of  the 

{wreon  or  fK'reoris  atlciroiHec!,  usually  in  the  dative,  but  sometimes  in 

the  vocative,  was  the  general  custom  among  Greeks,  Romans,  and 

Hebrew*;  (3)  that  to  these  two  It  was  customary  among  the  Hebrews 

to  acid  the  WOK!  oi^|*s  or  if  writing  in  Greek,  tl^vi^  among  the  Greeks 

X«Cp«v,  with  «r  without  the  addition  of  Atly«s  and  among  the  Romans 

soliilrw  with  or  without  df/nV;  (4)  that  the  early  Christian  writers  fol- 

lawetl  In  general  thr  then  current  in  the  Roman  world  ,  but  in 

tht*  of  that  liberty  which  thtsw  themselves  sanctioned, 

<  el«*mt*iits  tlerivet!  on  the  one  side  from  the  Greek  custom  and 

on  this  other  Irani  the  Hebrew,  and  introduced  also  distinctly  Christian 

A»  A  result  there  to  have  been  created  almost  a 

Christian  ftirrn  (note  the  r«wmbtoc<?  between  the  tutlutation 

of  tJae  Pauline  let  tew,  those  ascribed  to  Peter,  a  and  3  Jn.,  the  »iluta- 

of  Rev,  t%  will  tli<««         by  Clem.  Rom,  and  Polycaip),  yet  one 

Rimlitwl  by         writer  in  adaptation  to  the  {Mutkular 

ami  Note  the  vartationn  from  the  usual 

fad  tlit  and  the        of  galutatloa  in  i  Jn. 
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and  Heb.,  though  these  latter  are  perhaps  rather  literary  epistles  than 
letters  in  the  stricter  sense.  See  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  chap.  I. 
In  the  creation  of  this  general  Christian  form  for  beginning  letters,  the 
dates  of  the  literature  would  suggest  that  Paul  exerted  a  special  influ- 
ence, though  there  can  hardly  have  been  any  slavish,  perhaps  not  even 
a  conscious,  copying  of  his  form  by  others. 

2.  Expression  of  indignant  surprise  at  the  threatened 
abandonment  of  his  teaching  by  the  Galatians,  in 
which  is  disclosed  the  occasion  of  the  letter  (i6*10)* 

In  place  of  the  expression  of  thanksgiving  or  of  praise 
to  God  with  which  in  all  the  letters  that  bear  Paul's  name, 
except  i  Tim.  and  Titus,  the  paragraph  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  address  and  salutation  opens,  there  stands  in  thin 
letter  an  expression  of  surprise  and  indignation;  surprise  that 
the  Galatians  are  so  quickly  abandoning  the  gospel  m  they 
had  received  it  from  the  apostle,  and  are  on  the  point  of  accept- 
ing from  others  a  perversion  of  it;  indignation  at  those  who 
are  troubling  them  and  seeking  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  the 
Christ.  In  this  expression  there  Is  disclosed,  as  usually  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  apostle's  letters,  the  of  the 

epistle. 

•/  marvel  that  ye  are  so  qukkly  turning  Mm  who 

catted  ym  in  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  a  different  %&$$?{,  w 

not  mother  except  in  the  seme  llmt         are  m 

you  and  desire  to  penert  ike  gospd  of  the  Christ.  if  we 

or  an  angel  from  heaven  shdl  you  a  not  in 

accordance*  with  that  which  we  to  yout  M  him  be 

*A$  we  $aid  before,  so  nm^  I  my  tt^am,  if  any  me  i$ 
to  you  a  gospel  not  in  accordance         that  ye  Id 

Mm  be  accursed,    lQF&r  am  I  fuw  #f          nr  #J 

God?    Or  ami  now  to  mm  ?    If  I         $1111 

ing  mm  1  should  not  be  a  of  i  ; 

6.  %m)f]d%m  in  00rw  ragta? 

TOV  i/m9  fr  %dpm  X^i^ToC     "1  that   ye  me   » 

quickly  turning  away  from  him  who  yoti  in  the  cif 

Christ"    The  present          of  the  verb 
dearly  that  when  the  wrote  the  of  the? 
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tians  was  as  yet  only  in  process.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
point,  or  more  exactly  in  the  very  act,  of  turning.  The  mind 
of  the  apostle  wavers  while  he  writes  between  hope  and  fear  as 
to  the  outcome  (420»  5*°).  The  word  ra%4>?  might  conceivably 
refer  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  apostatising  movement 
after  it  was  once  begun,  But  it  is  equally  suitable  to  the  usage 
of  the  word  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  "soon"  (cf.  i  Cor,  419  Phil 
219> 34  Mt.  s2*  Mk.  939),  and  it  is  certainly  far  more  probable 
that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the  brevity  of  the  interval 
than  of  the  rapidity  of  the  process.  The  point  from  which  this 
interval,  which  seems  to  the  apostle  so  brief,  is  reckoned  is  left 
unstated,  but  that  of  which  one  most  naturally  thinks  in  speak- 
ing of  an  apostasy  is  the  time  of  the  original  acceptance  of  that 
which  is  now  abandoned— In  this  case  the  gospel— and  this  is 
also  suggested  by  <XTTO  TO£)  tcaXtlaavTos  and  ek  Orepov  evayy&uov. 

Little  help  is  afforded  by  this  expression  towards  the  determi- 
nation of  the  date  of  the  letter,  since  such  a  change  as  is  here 
spoken  of  would  doubtless  seem  to  the  apostle  to  have  been 
quickly  made  if  it  took  place  at  any  time  within  a  few  years 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Gaiatians. 

It  is  grammatically  possible  to  take  TOU  tca\d&apro<z  as  limit- 
ing XpwT05  and  so  to  render  "from  the  Christ  who  called  you 
in  grace."  On  this  order  of  words  see  BAfT*  427;  Gild.  Synt. 
6«2?  and  cf.  Gal  3".  The  thought  thus  yielded  would  more- 
over he  wholly  appropriate  to  this  situation,  since  the  apostasy 
of  the  Gaiatians  was  from  Christ  and  his  grace.  But  Paul's 
general  use  of  the  verb  #aX&>  (see  below)  must  be  regarded  as  a 
decisive  objection  to  referring  the  phrase  to  Christ  (as  Is  done 
by  liter.  Luth.  Calv.  Beng.  et  aL\  cf.  Wics.  and  Slef.  adloc.}  or 
to  Paul  (as  by  Paulus,  cited  by  Wit%),  and  as  a  convincing  rea- 
son for  it  to  God  (so  Chrys*  WIes*  Hey.  Sief.  Ell. 
Lift), 

The  in  the  active,  "to  transfer/*  "to  re- 

f,,Hcb,  u»)  or  **to  alter,"  "to  pervert1*  (Jude4)» 
in  the  or  with  various  constructions  in  the  4<to 

dplfiioftj*1*    licit  7$l;         t*lv  xal  m&  T^V 

"1  am  and  my  opiakm;" 
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Plato,  Rep.  345  B  :  <Jxxvepfi><;  ^eTatfOeao  *al  ^puS<;  p,^  l£anc<&i:a  :  "  Change 
your  mind  openly,  and  do  not  [attempt  to]  deceive  us,"  Followed  by 
dbc6,  as  here,  in  2  Mac.  7s4,  it  means  "  to  turn  from/*  "  to  apostatise  from," 
ji,eTa6^evov  dbcb  T&V  7caTpfo>v,  "on  condition  of  having  apostatised  from 
the  ancestral  [laws]."  With  icp6<;,  instead  of  tk  as  here,  "to  turn  to" 
in  Polyb.  26.  2*. 

For  various  interpretations  of  o8Tc*><;  T«%fo>$,  "see  Sief.  who  himself 
takes  it  to  mean  "rapidly,"  "swiftly  since  it  began." 

In  fifteen  passages  in  the  letters  ascribed  to  Paul  the  writer  attributes 
"calling"  to  God  (Rom.  417  8"  g"»«  i  Cor.  i«  718*17  Gal.  i»  i  Thes.  3'* 
47  5s4  2  Tim.  if,  using  the  verb  xaXlw;  Rom.  n"  t  Cor.  i"  Kph.  tls  Phil. 
3"  2  Tim.  is,  using  xXffat<;),  and  never,  except  in  the          of  "naming** 
or  "inviting  to  a  feast,"  to  any  one  else.    The  main  features  of  the 
apostle's  conception  of  this  divine  act  appear  clearly  in  the 
cited.    It  is  in  execution,  of  his  predetermined  purpose  (Rom,  BW**« 
2  Thes.  a11*  u;  cf*  a  Tim.  i  9)  ;  an  act  of  grace,  not  in  accordance  with 
deserts  (Gal.  i«;  <f.  2  Tim.  xf);  it  is  the  divine  initiative  of  the  Christian 
life  (i  Cor.  717~W),  by  which  God  summons  men  into  the  fellowship  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  (i  Cor.  if;  <•/,  Rom.  8"«M),  to  live  in 
(i  Thes,  4*),  and  peace  (i  Cor.  7"  Col.  3W)>  *»d  to  attain  unto 
(2  Thes.  a")>  God's  kingdom  and  glory  (i  Thes,  a";  rf.  abio  i  Tim.  6»*}. 
Though  always  spoken  of  m  God's  act,  it  may  throtigh  th« 

preaching  of  the  gospel  by  men  (2  Thes.  a"),  and  it  Is  to  the 

divine  call,  brought  to  the  GaJatians  through  his 
the  apostle  here  refers, 

Paul's  wt  of  the  terms  "call**  and  "railing0  Is  In  am  to 

sti^ttt  that  he  thought  of          only  m  tiro 

summons  (see  «p»  Rom.  »«*»»);  of  a  ml!  41          he  nwer 

speaks.    Yet  the  present  evidently  of  ilit  us 

oa  the  point  or  In  the  act  of  turning  from  him  who 
This  apostasy*  moreover,  the  cvfaiently  us  & 

serious  matter,  vitally  their  to  Chrht  (nt  «p»  5***), 

It  c«x  uot  therefore  be  ut^mllfiwliy  Paul 

ceived  of  "calling0  as  effectual  In  the          that  all  witd 
were  surely  destined  unto  eternal  life. 

Oa  the  mowing  of  ice  on  v.», 

gmorally  given  to  the  |v  Its  {«» 

Th.  iv,  I  sdlj  or  Its  and  (HPI  Th.  I6r)     In 

ci»  the          of  Christ  is  that  whk  h  b  In  kh  |if  I  til 

•dUE  for  naea*  and  is  of  fa  Itti  to         ttt- 

totttcc  into  tho  of  (toil;  In  the  it  h  tlui  «a  rtw 

gromd  of  wblehy  by  virtue  0!  men  are  la  Hi 

it  b  that  by          tie  To 

Jb  00  obJ@ctJk»  b  tbt          01  tte  of 
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Christ"  (see  2  Cor.  89  Rom.  5")  or  in  tfce""tise  of  the  preposition  4v 
(see  Th.  u.  s.).  But  (a)  the  grace  of  Christ  is  more  commonly  spoken 
of  by  Paul  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  in  his  Christian  life  (see 
Rom,  16"  a  Cor.  12*  13"  Gal.  61*  Phil.  4*'  i  Thes.  s28  2  Thes.  3";  cf. 
also  Rom.  5%  and  the  benedictions  in  connection  with  the  salutation 
of  all  the  letters),  (b)  In  the  expression  xaX&o  Iv  as  used  elsewhere 
by  Paul  (Rom.  9*  does  not  properly  come  into  account,  being  from 
the  Lucx,  and  x«XI&>  not  being  used  in  its  special  Pauline  sense  of  the 
divine  call  into  the  kingdom),  Iv  is  never  either  instrumental  or  causal, 
except  possibly  in  x  Cor.  7**,  but  almost  uniformly  marks  its  object  as 
the  state  or  sphere  in  which  the  one  called  is,  either  (i)  when  he  is 
called  (i  Cor.  7".*».«),  or  (2)  as  the  result  of  his  call.  In  this  latter 
case  the  phrase  is  pregnant  and  bears  the  meaning  "call  to  be  inj> 
(t  Thes.  4T  i  Cor.  718  Col  3"  (Iv  Ivl  ccJapux-ct)  Eph.  4*;  cf.  Th.  Iv  I  7,  and 
«l«  in  i  Cor.  x*  Col.  3"  2  Thes.  a14).  Usage  evidently  favours  the  meta- 
phorical local  sense  of  the  preposition,  and,  since  "x&Qttt  is  evidently 
not  the  sphere  in  which  the  Galatians  were  when  they  were  called,  the 
pregnant  use  of  the  phrase  is  the  more  probable,  (c)  The  sense  yielded 
for  this  passage  by  taking  x6?wt  as  referring  to  the  state  in  which  the 
Galatians  were  called  to  be  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  connection 
than  that  given  by  either  of  the  other  constructions.  In  speaking  of  a 
change  of  position  on  their  part,  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  to  the  state 
m  which  by  God's  call  they  are  or  should  be  than  to  emphasise  the 
or  instrument  of  God's  call.  The  remarkable  and  surprising  fact 
about  their  apostasy  was  that  they  were  abandoning  the  position  of 
grace,  t .  e .,  the  relation  towards  God  which  made  them  the  objects  of 
the  grace  of  Christ  and  participators  in  its  benefits,  to  put  themselves 
under  law,  which  could  only  award  them,  their  sad  deserts.  On  Paul's 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  change  <r/»  5*  31<M4«  It  is  a  further  objection 
to  the  view  that  iv  Is  basal  that  while  redemption  is  conceived  of  by 
Paul  w  on  the  work  of  Christ  (Rom.  3*),  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  he  would  of  God's  call  as  being  oa  the  ground  of  the  grae« 

of  Chrfat.    It  is  rather  U*  thought  that  the  work  of  Christ  has  its 
In  the  love  of  God*    See  Rom.  $*f*.    Nor  is  the  thought  that  the  caB 
0!  G^ci  I»  by  of  Christ1*          materially  easier^  for 

of  this        *4  the  aaaouactmttit  of  the          of  CMst"  is 
by  the 

The  o!  the  article  before  %«&?$«  has  the  effect,  and 

lens        to  tie  intention*  of  giving  the  word  qualitative  rather  than, 
force.    Thin  ia  turn  the  folly  of  the  con- 

duct 0!  the  This          of  can  not  well  be 

in  a  definite  article  before  ** grace"  of 

tie  it)  by  t»» 4I I  mar* 

vtl  of 
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€65  irepov  €va<y<y<$Xwvy"MntQ  a  different  gospel."  On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  &r*pQv,  see  detached  note,  p.  420.  On 
eva^gXiov,  see  detached  note,  p.  422.  It  is  evident  that  in 
the  present  passage,  as  indeed  generally  in  this  epistle,  it  is  the 
doctrinal  aspect  of  the  gospel  that  the  apostle  has  specially  in 
mind.  The  questions  at  issue  between  Paul  and  his  judaistic 
opponents  did  not  at  all  concern  the  historical  facts  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  nor  did  they  so  far  as  known  haw  to  do  with  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  gospel  work.  They  pertained 
rather  to  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God  and  the  significance 
of  the  Christ  in  relation  to  such  acceptance.  They  were  thus 
distinctly  doctrinal  questions. 

The  preposition  w  denotes  mental  direction  (</.  Arts,  26U 
Rom,  24  i  Tim.  ifi)  and  in  view  of  the  meaning  and  ti'ns*;  of 
perarffleorffe  signifies  "towards,  with  inclination  to  accept/* 
That  Paul  calls  the  teaching  of  his  opponents  in  Galatla  a 
different  "gospel"  doubtless  reflects  the  fact  that  they  claimed 
for  it  the  name  "gospel;1  "good  tidings  ";  they  nitty  even  have 
described  it  hi  contrast  with  Paul's  preaching,  an  a  different 
gospel,  irepQv  €vayy<f\tov.  In  what  sense  Paul  wan  willing  to 
apply  to  it  the  term  "gospel"  appears  in  what  follow*. 

7,  &  om  $<rrw  «XXo,  «£  pq  <l  which  is  not  another  excqH  in 
the  seme  that."    The  relative  8  should  undouhtwlly  be 
as  referring  neither  to  etww<!\wv  ulonts  nor  to  the*  whole?  state- 
ment fj^rartSea'de  .  »  ,  €#a>yy*XtoK  (reasons  given  Wow),  httt, 
as  the  manifest  emphasis  upon  in  flic* 

and  the  use  of  the  partly  antithetical  <SXXo  in  thin 

to  Prepay  evayy^X^o*'  taken  as  a  term  title! 

ing  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  The  b 

a  qualification  of  the  preceding  Htsitcmeiit,  Intt*fic!r<I  lei  rxrlndr 
the  possible  implication  that  that  the 

urged  to  accept  was  really  a  which  tir 

substituted  for  that  which  Paul  preached,    Ott  «  p$ 
"except  "  and  not  a  but  an  wr 

Th.  rf,  III  8  c;  2J4,  471,    Oit  fl  w 

that/'  ^^  Mk.  6s  Rom,  I41*,  ami  r/.  Th.  «f,  III  H  b, 


iXXo  if  ^  I»  in  the*  **  fini  lliAti**  by 

(Cow*  «f  *».),  Otot.»  as  obo  by  (11,  *f  111  8  i.  4), 
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marg.,  and  Ram.  (first  choice;  see  also  below),  8  being  in  this  case 
referred  not  to  Inrspov  efiorne'Xiov,  but  to  the  fact  related  in  y,sTai;{0ecj6e 
.  .  .  s6aYT^tov-  To  this  construction  there  are  several  objections:  (i) 
It  makes  the  antithesis  between  Irspov  and  $XXo  only  seeming  and  acci- 
dental, which  is  in  view  of  PauPs  usage  rather  improbable.  See  below 
on  N.  T.  usage  of  these  words.  (2)  It  necessitates  the  supposition 
that  Paul  left  the  application  of  the  terra  eflayylXtov  to  the  teaching 
of  the  judaiaers  unretracted.  (3)  The  reference  of  8  to  the  whole  pre- 
ceding sentence  is  awkward  and  improbable.  Following  immediately 
upon  ^Tgpov  eOornOaov,  and  agreeing  with  it  in  gender  and  number,  8 
could  scarcely  be  taken  by  the  reader  otherwise  than  as  referring  to 
this  expression.  If  Paul  had  intended  8  to  refer  to  the  entire  preceding 
clause  he  would  naturally  have  written  &  (cf.  4M)  or  TQUTO  y4p  icrav  or 
T00TQ  M  law,1*  (4)  It  gives  to  oOx  $XXo  et  ydi  the  sense  "not  other 
than"  (denying  qualitative  distinction),  which  is  unsustained by  usage. 
See  for  classical  writers  Jclf,  773. 5  860. 7;  Kilhner-Gerth,  507  m.  For 
this  idea  the  Lxx  use  oftx.  dXV  %  (Gen.  sS17)?  tt  (  »  o6x)  <5fXXo  %  (Mai. 
3")»  o5x  il  f4  (Nch.  a*);  N.  T.  writers  use  o5x  fiXXoc  dXX*  $j  (2  Cor.  i«), 
oik  t!  |*4  (i  Cor.  xo13),  T(«  (  »  oto)  «(  ^  (Rom.  n11  Eph.  4*),  but  neither 
Lxx  nor  N,  T.  use  o6x  ^XXo«  tt  |*4t 

By  a  still  older  view  (Chrys.,  Thdrt.,  Luth.,  Beza,  Beng,,  Koppe, 
<Ie  Wn  and  Hilg.,  cited  by  Sicf.  ad  loc.)  5  is  referred  to  «OaYr^lov  in 
the  of  the  true  gospel,  the  relative  clause  is  taken  as  equivalent 

to  ©fi  f«Jep  few  5XXo»  and  the  il  ^  clause  is  taken  as  adversative. 
Thk  view  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  erroneous,  and  requires  no 

*Thr>  rrUttvc  «  might  Indeed  be  taken  to  refer  to  iTtpw  «vayy«At0i%  the  exprewiOE 
owe  *AA»  #*  p^  brliiR  still  interpreted  aa  meaning  "not  other  than"  or  "nothing  else  than/* 
ami  Atftiinat  till.1*  the  obtrctUm  of  Hi«kf,  (i/,  alit*  WIei.)  that  In  that  case  8n  must  have  bee» 
tni,  an  in  Jt  (?or.  u»»  ur  *l<rtr  omitted,  ir,i  hardly  valid  in  view  of  Mk.  6»  Rom,  14".  But 
would  still  remain  th«  fiwt  and  fourth  objwtioai,  ami  th«e»  tnkea  together,  are  decisive 
t  ti»iU  iiitert*rt*latl<«j, 

I  Thr  iilra  of  cftMlIttitive  nan- distinction  ("not  «tb«  than,**  "tho  same  as"}  is, of  course, 
ntrt  tlw  MOW?  »  Cattiafrfctll  cxrcption  to  a  wgatlv^  statement  ("no  other  exctnt/*  "ooae 
tflwtr,"  iW  "mil  ett*!^*1!,  Fur  lhl./i  ktter  the  Lxx  tue «^K  ^AA0«f  >rA4**  (Biod.  8»«  1m,  45*** 
Hr!  41);  «»»*  Jr*  •rAiji*  f  I>«it  4*),  J*rW  4M«  »M«  (to,  j6»)»  a**  w«.p4|  (Isn,  4S«b),  *A*  «t  #4 
CM«|L  «»),  N<  T.  wriUn  a*  wwrt  camraonly  06*  Car  «*W««»  ^q^t't)  *t  ju>>|  (Mt.  n1®  «?*  3il* 
Kiiw.  f1  ij''  *  i  C*«*r  i1*,  *U'<),  «mc«  »»#*  iAAw  wA4*»  CMk,  u*1}  qu0tatI0n  from  Lxx),  onct 
#  »&*  •*  j«*f  Ctki  i1*!,  util  *««?  AkA,m  ov«  *i  ^4  (Jfl»  6"1).  Tbwie  Uit  two  «apr«'$foos  most 
tlif  t»«  Wttw  tw  la  v.  J»  Ja»  ^**»  being  thu  only  *iwt  verbdi  p«iiJlei  (amd 
»*t  tuii  ift  «f*t*f  «if  wdr*l**i  found  In  •titter  L«  at  N.  T,  Hut  In  both  thaw 

I*  «  fttit  c|tuUutlv«  aiW'ilfetlnctto,  but  exception  farther  tooiety  attached) 

In  *  rtat*»«at    They  farniih  no  MKumwnt.  tbenfore,  far  taking  the 

in  tlw          *"  w*t  uthrr  than,"  Imt  In  » f»w  « they  w«gh  at  all  favour  taking 

•i  ^4  i*  an  eiti»|*tive  t'Uii«».  «|tt»lifytog  this  prtcttliftf  rrfatlv«iy  conipkrte  ttttt- 

M  with  11*1  pcwtfUojf  IAA«  to  a  si«g!«  Idea,  **ia0t  other 

ftitfi/'  t«i  Mying/*    l*tt«  ii*t  of  nifaif  ^AA»t  In  Jn,  M»*  Aet4  4*',  wcaalttf  M» 

«»«          **I  «l          iM»  la  (kl.  s»*  In  tfe          "iwrtlilRgelfi"  probability 

I         tfctti  lwt«  rlw         "  he  woutd  have  wrlttfla  «W*v  iAM  inaiteatl  of 

«*»«  flttl  ttw  f*ft  llfctt  itt         or  N.  T,  IH  #Wir  lAAt         In » 

«?!«  «'itt  itti  Ant ULineat. 
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extended  discussion.  Each  element  of  it  is  in  itself  impossible:  $  can 
not  refer  to  efaefrlXtov  alone  in  the  sense  of  the  (true)  gospel,  since  this 
would  involve  an  abrupt  dropping  from  the  mind  of  the  emphatic  ele- 
ment in  the  antecedent  clause,  and  the  mental  substitution  of  a  word 
(t6)  having  practically  the  opposite  force;  6  G<JX  Icttv  might  possibly 
mean  "for  it  is  not,"  but  can  not  mean,  as  this  interpretation  requires, 
"there  is  not,"  since  the  substantive  element  of  8  in  this  case  altogether 
disappears;  nor  can  d  pnfj  be  merely  adversative  in  force  (see  on  i Ift). 

Ram.,  as  stated  above,  prefers  the  first  of  these  views,  but  as  his 
second  "choice  translates  "another  gospel,  which  is  not  different  (from 
mine),  except  in  so  far  as  certain  persons  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
ITSPOV  efocYY&tov  he  refers  to  the  teaching  of  the  Twdvt%  which  Paul 
affirms  to  be  not  really  different  from  his  own;  the  pervertera  of  this 
gospel,  which  is  common  to  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  he  supposes  to  be 
the  judaiscrs.  Aside  from  the  question  whether  Paul  amid  by  this 
language  convey  so  complex  an  idea,  and  whether  Paul  really  regarded 
his  gospel  as  quite  so  closely  identical  with  that  of  the  Twelve  a&  this 
interpretation  supposes,  the  crucial  question  is  whether  It  justice 
to  the  relative  meanings  of  and  &XXo<;,  ami  to  this  quottion  it 

seems  necessary  to  return  a  negative  answer,  awl  consequently  to 
reject  Ram.'s  interpretation  of  the  See  detached          oa 

*Kwpo«  and  **AXXo<;,  p,  420. 

The  balance  of  evidence  therefore  si^ms  to  require  Inking  at 

meaning  "different,"  UXo  in  the  aenne  "another*1  (wittiUanal)  and 
translating  8  o«k  lativ  IXXo  tl  p^  an  above,  "  wltirii  In  not  another  ex- 
cept in  the  that.**    The  only  alternattvt!  «  not,          Ram.,  to 
reverse  this  distinction  between  and  but  to 
the  two  terms  are  entirely  atyncmyinou*,  the  for 
variety  of                     In  the  latter  casw?  Uoth 
with  Greek           in  general  Rii*an  dttwr  "another"               numeri- 
cally distinct,  or  "different.11    But  the  interpretation 
Is  more  probable  than  either  of          latter*    In  any  rut*  it  p,| 
iu  exceptive  force,  meaning  here  "twept  (In  llw?          that)/' 


*oi 

"there  are          who  are 

you  and  desire  to  pervert  the  of  the  Christ."    Tills  is  the 

first  mention  of  who  lint 

among  the  The  0!  the 

that  they  are  still  fa  and  that  ttili          I«  to 

combat  they  arc  in  the  very  of 

The  verb  prop, « to  f*  (Jn.  5% 

more  frequently  k  N.  T.  "to  with 
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excitement,  perplexity,  or  fear  (Mt.  23  Jn.  14*  Acts  i524).  Con- 
cerning the  participle,  or  other  attributive,  with  the  article  after 
an  indefinite  word  like  TW&  or  a  noun  without  the  article,  see 
W.  XVIII  3;  XX  4  (WM.  pp.  136,  174),  EMT  424,  BL  §  412 
(732),  Rad.  p.  93,  Gild.  Syn.  p.  283,  Rob.  p.  277.  W.  implies 
that  nv&  is  here  subject  and  ol  rap.  pred.;  but  the  attributive 
construction  is  more  probable;  cf.  chaps.  220  32*.  Observe  in 
the  use  of  ffeXovres  another  indication  that  the  Galatians  have 
not  yet  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  judaising  mission- 
aries, The  troubling  is  a  present  fact.  The  perversion  is  as 
yet  only  a  wish  of  the  disturbers. 


(in  N-  T.  Acts  2",  here,  and  Jas.  4*  only)  means  (i)  "to 
turn/'  "to  transfer,"  (2)  "to  change  from  one  thing  into  another  or 
from  one  state  to  another  ";  whether  for  better  or  for  worse  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  meaning  of  the  word  (Dcut.  33"  Sir.  u^w);  yet  when  the 
thing  changed  is  right  and  good,  to  change  it  is  naturally  thought  of  as 
being  to  pervert  it. 

On  the  meaning  of  xpttrc6<;,  sec  detached  note  on  Th&  Titles  and 
Predict  of  /«tttt,  III,  pp.  395  /.  Note  that  we  should  here  trans- 
late "the  gospel  ol  the  Christ/'  xpwnric  with  the  article  being  here,  as 
usually,  and  always  after  T&  sOayyAtov,  not  a  proper  name  but  a  de- 
scriptive title,  with  tacit  Identification  of  the  person  referred  to;  as  one 
would  say  "the  Governor"  or  "the  President/*  leaving  the  hearer  to 
supply  the  personal  identification, 


8.  ttXXA  ical  &v  i5/*€A<?  ^  ayjeXo^  $£  ovpavov 

Trap*  8  euvj*yy€\icrdfj^()a,  VJMV,  &vd&ejAa  &T6>.    "  But  even 

if  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  shall  preach  unto  you  a  gospel 

not  in  accordance  with  that  which  we  preached  to  you?  let  him 

be  accursed"    This  strong  language  shows  how  serious  Paul 

considered  the  differences  between  Ms  gospel  and  that  which 

the  Jewish  Christian  preachers  were  promulgating  in  Galatia* 

Contrast  the  of  Phil.  tls-Ii.    The  antithesis  expressed 

by  iXXJ  Is  probably  between  the  disposition,  which  he  suspects 

of  his  may  feel,  to  regard  the  gospel  of  Paul  and 

of  the  as,  after  all,  not  m  very  different,  and  his 

of  the  difference  between  them.    The 

to  far  as  I  J|  wfmmv  h  concerned,  Is 

to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
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e<rrea,  and  the  feat  Is  intensive,  marking  the  extreme 
nature  of  the  supposition.  It  is,  of  course,  only  rhetorically  a 
possibility.  In  respect  to  the  following  words,  Trap"  8t  etc.,  the 
clause  is  causally  conditional  See  BAIT  278,  281,  285  b.  On 
the  meaning  of  ay7€\09,  see  on  414. 


HA  Dial808  Ath.  Cyhr  Euthal.  at.  read  c&ayyfXfe^Taj;  BDFGIIL 
aL  pier.  Bas*  read  eiaYyeX^Tyroci;  Eus.  Chr.  Thdrt.  Dam,  have  both  -cmjtai 
and  -£owt;  KP  442,  460,  1908  al.  read  -^frocc.  External  evidence  is 
indecisive  as  between  -otj-cat  and  -CtjToa,  Intrinsically  It  is  a  little  more 
probable  that  Paul  would  write  -fyjrai,  implying  a  continuous  propaganti- 
ism,  rather  than  -cnqirat,  which  might  suggest  a  single1  occasion  of  preach- 
ing, contrary  to  the  apost  Ic's  doctrine.  Transcript  Sonal  probability 
favours  -threat  as  more  easily  than  either  of  theol  her  forms,  accounting 
for  all  the  readings,  each  of  the  others  arfomg  frwn  -^ijwt  by  the 
change  of  a  single  letter.  It  m  also  more  probable  that  scribes  would 
give  to  the  apostle's  anathema  a  harsher  form  by  changing  ^ijttft  to 
-oT5T«t  than  that  they  would  soften  it  by  the  reverse  change.  Ln.  (rng.) 
Tdf.  WH.  read  -trqtm.  Ln.  (txt)  Tr.  All,  K1L  Ltlt  Wefax,  SUff,  Ski.  read 

-IJlJTOK. 

K'AD'KLP  al.  pier,  d  f  Vg,  Syr.  (pah.  hard,  pal.)  Hoh.  rwnl  %4lv 

after  eOayytX.;  BII  have  it  before  the  verb;  H*l'*gt  1  1  g  firnil  It  ;  I  )*  Ath, 
Cyrhr  read  5|A&^  after  i^ayyil.  The  reatiing  u^-a^  may  t»i*  nrt  ii.niilr  AH 
weakly  attcstcti  ami  pro!>ably  due  to  the  intluciur  of  tn  v,  *,  yi*t 
It  beats  a  certain  testimony  to  the  pretence  of  a  prtjiwitn  at  this  friint* 
The  witn«ww»  to  fytfr  before  the  verb  ami  th«»^  to  6^«v  II  furnish 
strong  testimony  to  Its  presence  in  one  place  or  llie  other,  with  a  |»rob« 
ability  in  favour  of  the  latter  position. 

occurs  fiwt  *o  far  iw  In  Arlitoph.  /*>f  64,1* 

5«yyiXfowfei  ttvt  (m*e  Dalman,  IFiifils  ^/  /rsiu  ,  pp. 
102  jf.).    The  active  occurs  first  apparently  In  th«*  I*xx,  but  i^i  f««n«l 
also  in  secular  writfw  after  N.  T.    In  tlw          It  I«  a  iramlAtlnti  «f 
n^jf  l§to  bring  titling^,1'  "to  bring          mmn^    In  N.  T,  It  in 
In  the  active  (Rev,  w1  14*  only),  lit  the  fmtwntly,  ami  in  I  lie 

The  middle  is  by  an  ftt"rtj«tl%*e  cif  iatttritt. 

with  or  without  a  dative  of  Iitclinrt  4**  H»)f  «r  by  a 

(Rom.  i11)  or  (Aetst  B**5  «f  thu  In  il» 

is  an  cil  or  b 

(t  Cot,  !»*).  In  Lk.  ilf  twt  t          j»  tht*  «f 

to  the  w          f*  of  or  to  nf  it  , 

or  in  tlw  Itttt  Is  tn  flic 

of  the  ift  the  N.  T*          0!  th«  Se*        tin 

p.  4»3.    Pfctil        tlbe         IB  thf  «ifl 
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accusative  of  content  (see  Rom.  i18  15*°  i  Cor.  i17  9  lfl-18  15*.*  2  Cor. 
ic^a  ii*  Gal.  i».».u.i«,t»  4is)?  and  always,  except  in  i  Thes.  3*  Rom. 
ioia  and  this  verse  and  the  next,  with  reference  to  the  preaching  of  his 
gospel.  By  the  addition  of  icap*  8,  etc.,  here  and  in  v. 8,  the  word  is  given 
a  more  general  reference  than  to  Paul's  gospel  in  particular,  yet  doubt- 
less still  refers  to  the  preaching  of  the  Christian  gospel,  not  to  the 
announcement  of  good  tidings  in  general.  It  is  equivalent  to  efiarr&wv 
xTjp6a<jscv,  with  e5ayy^Xtov  in  the  same  breadth  of  meaning  which  is 
implied  in  ikepov  tOayyIXtov  of  v.  e.  On  other  ways  of  expressing  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  as  that  of  this  v.,  see  i  Cor.  3"  2  Cor.  n4. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  accept  in  icap*  8  signifies  "contrary 
to,"  or  "besides."  But  the  room  for  dispute  which  usage  permits  is 
very  narrow.  The  metaphorical  uses  of  rcapdc  in  the  New  Testament 
are  as  follows: 

i.  Beyond^  passing  a  certain  limit,  (a)  Beyond  the  measure  or 
limit  of:  (i)  in  excess  of  (Rom.  i23  2  Cor.  8a  Heb.  ii11  also  Heb.  a7-  ")j  (ii) 
in  greater  degree  than  (Luke  i32>4  Rom.  i1*  i46  Heb.  if);  (iii)  in  trans- 
gression of,  contrary  to  (Acts  i8»*  Rom.  i"  4*a  ii34 1617);  (b)  after  com- 
parative^ than  (Luke  jw  Heb.  r*33  9"  n<  I2a4)j  (c)  after  <5&Xo<;,  than, 
except  (i  Cor.  j11  and  freq.  in  Greek  writers), 

a.  Aside  from,  except,  lacking,  used  with  a  numeral,  3  Cor.  ii*4,  and 
In  Greek  writers  with  other  expressions  suggesting  number  or  quantity. 

3.  Because  of  (i  Cor*  o"*1*). 

The  use  in  the  present  passage  evidently  falls  neither  under  2  nor  3; 
nor  under  i  (a)  (i)  or  (ii) ;  nor,  because  of  the  absence  of  a  comparative 
or  fiXA«K,  under  (b)  or  (c).  The  meaning  "beside,  in  addition,  to,"  does 
not  exist  in  N*.  T.,  nor  have  instances  of  it  been  painted  out  in  the  Lxx 
or  Greek  writers.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  which  is  illus- 
trated in  r  Cor,  JM;  but  this  sense  apparently  occurs  only  after  £XXo<, 
which  Is  not  found  in  the  present  passage,  It  remains  therefore  to 
take  In  thin  verse,  and  the  following^  in  the  sense  common  in  classical 
writers  and  in  M.  1\,  "contrary  to/1  i,  (a)  (iii)  above.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of  matpd  is  **by  the 
aide  of,"  then  "beyond,"  and  that  It  acquire*  the  meaning  "contrary 
to"  from  the  conception  of  that  which  beyond  (and  so  transgresses) 
the  limits  of  tht*  object.  Thin  fundamental  Idea  usually  at  leant 

to  linger  hi  the*  word,  suggesting  not  so  much  direct  contradiction,  or 
(knittl*  or  gn  the  other  sick  merely  addition,  as  exceeding  the  limits 
of  a  thing,  «.  jf»»  a  law  or  teaching '—and  ao  non-accordance  with  it. 
C/*  Kob.,  ft*  6*6.  This  meaning  suggested  by  the  original  sense  of  the 
and  by  its  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  present 

Tiie  evidence  of  the  letter  as  a  whole  indicate*  that  the 
til  the  which  Paul  evidently  ha»  In  mind  here,  were 

on  the  «e  additions  to  hh  own  Sti  the 
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spirit  as  his,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  direct  contradictions  and  denials  of 
his,  but  additions  which  were  actually  subversive  in  effect.  The  trans- 
lation "other  than"  (RV.,  cf.  Weizsacker)  is  not  quite  accurate,  because 
It  suggests  any  variation  whatever  from  Paul's  message.  "Contrary 
to"  (RV.  mg.)  slightly  exaggerates  this  idea  of  contrariety,  suggesting 
direct  contradiction.  "Not  in  accordance  with"  or  "at  variance 
with"  seems  to  come  nearest  to  expressing  the  idea  of  the  Creek. 

The  words  dv<&Qept.a  and  dcvdOrpa  were  originally  simply  variant  spell- 
ings of  the  same  word.  The  latter  wore!  meant  in  Homer  "an  orna- 
ment," in  Herodotus,  el  «/.,  "votive  offering'1  set  up  in  a  temple, 
"Votive  offering"  is  perhaps  in  fact  the  older  sense.  Fn  this 
sense  dcvdOsfxa  appears  in  Greek  writers  from  Theocritus  down.  In 
the  Lxx,  however,  it  is  used  to  translate  tnn»  a  thing  devotee!  to 
God  for  destruction,  a  thing  accursed.  In  the  mm.  of  the  Lxx  and 
Apocr,  dWeOijyia  and  dh^Dufxa  arc  for  the  most  part  owwibtcmtly  distin- 
guished, the  former  signifying  **a  votive  offering,'*  the  latter  Ma  thing 
accursed,  devoted  to  destruction"  (Lev,  27**  Dent.  i.V*  |ts|)»  etc.,  or 
"a  curse"  (Deut  i3ui»*i  ao17).  But  variant,  reading*  apfwar  111 
Deut.  7"  Ms  Jud.  i6»»  w  3  Mac,  3",  In  N,  T.  found  only  In 

Lk.  2I1  (even  here  fctADX  read  4v66tiia)t  means  **a  votive  offrrlng"; 
dvdcSituc  in  Rom,  e/  i  Cor.  12*  i6M  mean*  "a  thhu<  (or  rather  a 
accursed";  in  Acts  2j!l  "a  curse,"  a  vow  taken  with  an  oath,  a  m«wt» 
ing  found  also  in  an  Attic  inscription  of  I  fie  flwt  or  Htvtwttl  rent  wry 
A,  0.  (see  Deisfttnann  in  %»iW.  II  ,14^)  ,  and  hirnc«  ifmihttew  a  niffi%nl 
use  of  the  term  in  Common  Greek,  <H  It  Is  In  mcKi^rn  CtrL  Cf, 
M*  and  M.  FW*  *.  f*  The  former  of  these  two  meaning**  illflfrfi  frwn 
the  common  Lxx  of  in  that  it  dcmrtrn  not  rw  muvb  a 

thing  devoted  to  (loci  to  lie  dt^tntyrti  e.  |,,  J«*li,  6|f  ni  m  «nt" 
under  the  curac  of  God.  Sejc  wp,  Rom.  Q*,  In  Itili  »*iw  thf  mint 
be  taken  in  the  prtwent  paHHitgtf.  Haw  tltii  ('tmik*mrmti<m  «f  <WH! 
would  Itself  is  not  conwyrd  in  Ilib  word.  IVkrti  In  Ifirlr 

literal          the  words  (on  itir  uw  of  tin*  ,w  K0h. 

P-  9JO)  *re  the  of  tht  tei«ilrtk«i  In  v,  *;          «r  a 

that  the  referrerl  to  may  l»  drftrivwi  wf  («Hl*y*  ami 

be  the  object  of  hw  tlIti;i|>provnL    Pmri^Iy  llir 

^oa  in  Paul'*  tnitwl  Is  <IIflir  tilt  In  It  In 

to          preefedy  tlit*  41! 

the  For  the 

not        0r  in  N.  T,  to  iw 

«*e  pit  tltfe 


0.  *k  «di  "  A»  wc>  **il<) 

so  a0w  1  sty  Tie          In  imy 

^before11          in  the          "on  a  g*t  lit 
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2  Cor.  73  Heb.  47,  or  in  a  predictive  sense  "before  the  event 
spoken  of,"  as  in  Mk.  i323  Rom.  gM  2  Cor.  i32.  The  two  ideas 
are  indeed  not  mutually  exclusive.  But  the  fact  that  v.9b, 
which  is  distinctly  said  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  utterance  re- 
ferred to  in  Trpoap^/tajuez^  is  not  a  prediction  shows  that  Trpo- 
refers  to  a  previous  utterance  of  these  words.  This  previous  ut- 
terance, however,  is  not  that  of  v.8,  but  something  said  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  as  ^.g.,  on  a  visit  to  Galatia,  or  In  a  previous  letter. 
Paul  does,  indeed,  not  infrequently  use  a  plural  in  speaking  of 
himself  alone,  and  even  change  abruptly  from  plural  to  singular 
(see  i  Thes.  218  3*'  6  2  Cor.  il3f-  23  io2  n«,  and  Dick,  Der  schrift- 
stelhrische  Plural  $ci  Patdus,  pp.  I43jf.)>  and  Trpoeiptf/ca/Aev 
could  in  itself  refer  to  something  just  said  in  the  letter  (see 
2  Cor.  7s),  But  the  use  of  apn  here  implying  difference  of 
time  between  the  two  utterances  excludes  the  supposition  that 
he  is  here  referring  to  words  just  written  down.  Since  we 
know  of  no  previous  letter  to  the  Galatians,  the  previous  utter- 
ance was  probably  made  by  Paul  (or  by  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions—on this  point  the  plural  can  not  in  view  of  2  Cor.  il3L 
and  other  passages  cited  above  be  said  to  be  decisive)  when  he 
was  in  Galatia.  On  which  of  the  two  occasions  on  which  he 
had  probably  already  visited  the  Galatians  (4™)  this  warning 
was  given,  depends  somewhat  on  the  question  of  the  chronology 
of  these  visits,  itself  turning  in  large  part  on  the  location  of 
the  churches.  See  Introd*,  p.  xxi.  The  very  fact  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  utter  such  a  wanting  as  this  suggests  an'  al- 
ready existing  danger.  If  Ac  churches,  being  in  northern 
Galatia,  were  founded  on  his  second  missionary  journey,  there 
might  easily  have  been  occasion  for  such  a  warning  on  Ms  first 
visit  to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  churches  were  in 
southern  Galatia,  and  hence  founded  on  the  first  missionary 
journey,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  occasion  at  that  time 
to  utter  m  pointed  a  warning,  and  more  likely  that  he  refers 
to  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit, 

The  of  this  as  not  simply  a 

but  an  one  of  which  the  result  remains9  doubttaui  in 

(or         be  to  rwcmber)  Hie  utteiwce 
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of  the  saying.  "BMT  74,  85.  The  tense  therefore  conveys  an  appeal 
to  their  memory  of  the  utterance.  This  reference  to  the  existing  result 
of  the  saying  can  not  be  expressed  in  English  except  by  an  interjected 
clause,  "as  we  told  you  and  you  remember,"  and  inasmuch  as  the  use 
of  the  English  perfect  in  such  a  connection  suggests  a  recent  action—- 
in this  case  most  naturally  an  utterance  just  made  in  the  preceding 
sentence—  the  best  translation  is  the  simple  past,  which  though  it,  leaves 
unexpressed  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  has  at  least  the  advan- 
tage of  not  expressing  anything  not  conveyed  by  the  Greek,  IW7'  8*. 
The  strict  force  of  xa£  before  $ptt  is  doubtless  adverbial,  "also/*  but 
English  idiom  in  such  a  case  prefers  the  simple  "so."  Cf.  Jn.  6W  itf* 
i  Cor.  is49-  The  fuller  and  more  definitely  comparative  expression 
oBwix;  xaf  occurs  i  Cor.  15"  Gal,  4",  etc,  fipts,  frequent  in  papyri,  of 
strictly  present  time  (M.  and  M.  Voc.  $.  *.),  is  cited  by  NggcH,  Wort" 
schatz,  p.  78,  as  a  word  of  the  unliterary  Kocv%  yet,  acts  numerous 
classical  exx.  in  L,  &  S. 


€t  W  v/Aa?  €vay<y€\l%€Tat,  Trap1  U  7r«peX^/?€T€,  &v<i&€fui  lirmi, 
"If  any  one  is  preaching  to  you  a  gosjwl  not  in  accordance  with 
that  which  ye  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  This  sentence  dif- 
fers from  that  of  v.Mn  two  respects  which  affect  the  thought: 

(i)  the  element  of  concession  and  improbability  disappears  in  the 
omission  of  ^A**fc  ^  ayj€\®g  «ff  o&pawv;  (j)  flu*  form  of  the 
condition  that  suggests  future  possibility  is  <!isplarcc!  by  that 

which  expresses  simple  present  sup(H>sitionf  and  which  js  often 
used  when  the  condition  is  known  to  In1  actually  fulfilled. 
result  Is  to  bring  the  supposition  closer  home  to  the  actual 
and  since  it  was  known  both  to  Paul  and  his  readers  that  the 
condition  <??  «9  .  .  „  irap*\d/3ert  wan  at  that  very  ttmr  in 
process  of  fulfilment,  to  apply  the  dlrartly  to 

those  who  were  then  preaching  in  GabUm., 

10*  apri  j&p  Ai^pctbrow  w$lt)^  $  r^v  u  For  am  I 

seeking  the  favour  of  men,  or  of  Ckwl  ?  **  <3pri,  m»w,  /,  r  .,  in 
utterances.    The  evidently  t«  t  that  on 

previous  or  in  other  utterance  ha  fiiti 

words  so  as  to  win  the  favour  of  men,    A 
made  by  Ms  at  Corinth,  a  Cor.  io$* 

11  to  win  the  favour  of,"  "to  conciliate,"  as  in  *  4^  Mt  <*H*« 
Acts  12*.  The  by  of  the 

of  the  word  «td  the          of  In  by 
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the  tense,  has  the  meaning,  "  to  seek  the  favour  of."    EMT 
ill  GMT  25. 

The  force  of  Y<fcp  is  difficult  to  determine.  If,  indeed,  as  Win.  Th. 
Preusch.  et  al,  affirm,  y<4p  has  a  conclusive  or  illative  force  (derived,  as 
some  maintain,  from  its  etymological  sense  as  compounded  of  fi  and 
$pa),  this  meaning  would  be  most  suitable.  The  apostle  would  in  that 
case  draw  from  his  preceding  sentence  the  inference,  expressed  in  a 
rhetorical  question,  that  he  is  not  pleasing  men  (as  has  been  charged 
against  him),  but  God.  Or  if  it  had  the  asseverative  force  attributed 
to  it  by  Hoogeveen  et  d.  (see  Misener,  The  Meaning  of  F<fcp,  Baltimore, 
1904),  this  would  also  yield  a  suitable  meaning:  "Surely  I  am  not  now 
pleasing  men,  am  I?"  But  most  of  the  N.  T.  passages  cited  by  Th. 
et  al.  as  examples  of  the  illative  sense  are  as  well  or  better  explained 
as  in  some  sense  causal,  and  though  there  remain  a  very  few  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  except  on  the  assumption  of  an  asseverative  or 
illative  force,  whether  primitive  or  derived  (see  Acts  16"  Phil,  i1),  yet 
in  view  of  the  preponderance  of  evidence  and  judgment  that  all  the 
uses  of  ydp  are  to  be  explained  from  its  causal  force  (see  Misener, 
op,  c&)i  Mid  the  fact  that  the  only  two  N.  T.  cases  that  obstinately 
refuse  to  be  reduced  to  this  category  are  in  condensed  exclamatory 
phrases,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuming  any  other  than  a 
causal  force  here.  In  that  case  it  must  be  either  confirmatory — "and 
I  mean  what  I  say,  for  am  I  now?"  etc.— -or,  explanatory  and  defen- 
sive, justifying  the  use  of  the  strong  and  harsh  language  of  w.8-*— - 
"and  this  I  am  justified  in  saying,  for  am  I  now?"  etc*  Of  these  two 
explanations  the  second  is  the  more  probable,  since  the  preceding 
expression  is  already  sufficiently  strong  and  would  naturally  caJUi  for 
justification  rather  than  confirmation.  To  this  as  to  any  form  of  the 
view  that  makes  ydp  causal,  it  is  indeed  an  objection  that  the  clause 
introduced  by  ydp  ought  naturally  to  be  either  a  positive  assertion,  or 
a.  question  the  answer  to  which  is  to  the  opponent  in  argument  so 
evident  and  unquestionable  that  it  has  the  value  of  a  proved  assertion. 
See*  «» |,»  Jn.  yls  Acts  811  IQ»  i  Cor.  nas.  But  this  latter  is  precisely 
this  question  does  not  furnish.  To  those  to  whom  Paul  is  ad- 
himself  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  and  unquestionable  that 
fee  Is  concerned  to  win  the  favour  of  God  and  not  of  menu  But  dEptc  with 
Its  reference  to  the  strong  language  of  the  preceding  sentences 

this  language  Itself  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  the 
Is  not  now  to  please  men  but  God,  which  fact,  as  t&p 

fee  In  turn  employs  to  justify  the  language,    It  is  as  if  one 
for          severity  should  reply,  "My  language  at  least  proves 
I  am  no  flatterer/1  the  tacitly  implying  that  this  fact 

the  Such  a  mode  of  is  not  to 
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one  writing  tinder  strong  emotion,  and  this  interpretation  furnishes 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  both  $PTI  and  r&P- 


$  f>7T<3  avffp&Trow  a/?<fcr/e6M>;  "Or  am  I  seeking  to  please 
men?"  These  words  only  repeat  a  little  more  distinctly  the 
thought  of  the  preceding  clause,  &T&  apfatcew  taking  the 
place  of  7T€<$a>  and  expressing  the  Idea  of  attempt  more  defi- 
nitely. 

el  en  avOpdnrots  tfpea/cov,  X/wra)  SoCXov  ovtc  &i>  i}jM)V,    "  If 
I  were  still  pleasing  men,  I  should  not  he  a  servant  of  Christ.** 
A  supposition  contrary  to  fact  (BMT  248),  implying  that  he  is 
no  longer  pleasing  men,  and  that  he  is  a  servant  of  Christ.    The 
imperfect  ypeaneov  is  doubtless  like  the  mtfa  above,  eonatlve* 
not  resultative.    This  is  the  usual  force  of  the  progressive 
in  verbs  of  pleasing,  persuading,  and  the  like,  which  by  their 
meaning  suggest  effort,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  regard  the 
present  instance  as  exceptional.    That  which  the  apostle 
would  prove  him  not  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ  is,  not  a 
pleasing  to  men,  but  an  endeavour  to  please  men.    The 
sion  is  moreover  comparative  rather  than  absolute,  signifying 
not  the  intention  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  to 

please  men,  but  to  please  men  in  preference  to  God,  as  Is  Im- 
plied in  the  preceding  &^dfx^om  .  „  .  4}  rc^  for  his 

OWE  advantage  and  convenience  as  the  whole  context 
There  is  no  contradiction!  therefore,  between  this  «nd 

that  of  i  Cor.  ton:  wdbm*  tra«v  apArMat,  /t*^  f^T&p  ril 
<n5/&$0poi#  AXAl  T&  r&v  iroXX^  tm  The 

ascribed  to  the  sentence  by          of  the  and 

by  a  few  moderns,  according  to  It  the 

which  the  apostle  would  voluntarily  if  he 

been  to  win  the  approval  of  men,  "I  sot 

eatered  the  of  Christ  but  * 

aee,"  would  of  by  *&*  Ay 

<g  I  not  On  the 

!  as  a  ^  on  w§  in  v.1,  a»d 

note'  on  T^  and!  0/  HI,  p.  596.    The 

whole  tl  Iw  *  *  *          is  fti 

to  the  1$  not  by  nay  (the 
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yap  of  TR.  having  no  sufficient  authority),  a  confirmation  of 
the  implied  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
The  appeal,  however,  is  not  to  th®fact  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
Christ — this  his  opponents  to  whose  criticisms  he  is  at  this 
moment  addressing  himself,  would  not  have  conceded — but  to 
his  own  consciousness  of  the  incongruity  of  men-pleasing  and 
the  service  of  Christ.  It  is  as  if  he  should  say:  "Surely  I  am 
not  now  a  men-pleaser,  for  I  myself  recognise  that  that  would 
make  me  no  longer  a  servant  of  Christ." 

The  connection  of  this  verse  with  v.9  is  so  obviously  close, 
and  vv.  ll*u  so  clearly  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  letter, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  WH.  could  have  made  the 
paragraph  begin  at  v.10.  RV.  is  obviously  right  in  beginning 
it  at  v, ». 

It  has  been  urged  against  taking  ^jpscntov  as  conative  that  the  closely 
preceding  dplax«v  is  evidently  not  conative,  since  the  idea  of  attempt 
is  separately  expressed  in  %rp:®*  The  objection,  however,  is  of  little 
force*  The  Greek  verb  dploxw  in  the  present  system  means  either  "to 

be  pleasing  to"  or  (as  nearly  as  it  can  be  expressed  in  English)  "to 
seek  to  please/*  With  *a  verb  which  by  its  tense  suggests  the  idea  of 
attempt,  but  only  suggests  it,  the  conative  idea  may  be  separately 
expressed,  as  in  £tj«rfl  dcplcncstv,  or  may  be  left  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
tense  only,  as  in  flpeoxov. 

"Ktt  "still"  (i)  primarily  a  temporal  particle  marking  action  as 
continuing,  "then  as  before/'  or  "now  as  heretofore/'  is  also  used  (2) 
to  denote  quantitative  or  numerical  addition  (Iti  Iva  %  2tio,  "one  or  two 
more/*  Mt*  x8w)>  and  (3)  logical  opposition,  (trC  Itt  %dy&  &;  diJwcpwXb^ 
yspCvoywt:  "why  am  I  nevertheless  judged  as  a  sinner?"  Rom,  3*)*  The 
second  and  third  use*,  of  course,  spring  from  the  first,  and  occasional 
iiuitanait  occur  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  derived  ideas  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  temporal  idea  and  modifies  It,  See,  *.  f .,  Heb.  1 14,  In 
the  present  fa  might  be  (a)  purely  temporal,  the  comparison 

bdng  with  his  pre-Christian  life  when  he  was  not  a  servant  of  Christ; 
(b)  purely  temporal,  the  comparison  being  with  a  previous  period  of 
his  Christian  life  when  he  wasf  seeking  to  please  men  and,  consequently, 
was  wot  a  of  Christ;  (c)  purely  temporal,  the  comparison  being 

with  a  previouH  period  of  his  Chmtiaa  life,  when,  as  atte$>ed  5y  Ais  ofpo* 
fee  was  to  men;  or  (d)  temporal  and  adversative, 

fa,  "atill,  all  that  I  have  through/'    Hie 

(b)  Is  excluded  by  the  practical  impossibility  that  Paul 
my         01  hb  Christina  life  as  one  in  which  he 
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was  not  a  servant  of  Christ.  The  adversative  rendering  (d)  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  fact  that  his  recent  experiences  were  not  such  as 
to  be  specially  calculated  to  eradicate  the  tendency  to  men-pleasing; 
rather,  if  anything,  there  was  in  them  a  temptation  to  seek  to  please 
men,  a  temptation  to  which  his  opponents  alleged  he  had  yielded. 
The  interpretation  (c)  probably  is  correct  to  this  extent,  that  the 
apostle  has  in  mind  the  charges  that  have  been  made  against  him 
respecting  his  recent  conduct  as  a  Christian  apostle,  and  means  to  say 
that  whatever  may  have  been  alleged  respecting  that  past  conduct, 
now  at  least  it  cannot  be  charged  that  he  is  still  seeking  to  please  men. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reference  is  solely  to  an  alleged  pleasing 
of  men,  and  in  so  far  as  ITI  implies  a  comparison  with  any  tiling  actual 
in  the  past,  it  must  be  with  the  days  of  lib  PharusceiHtn.  For  though 
Paul  was  perhaps  less  affected  by  the  desire  far  the  praise  of  men 
(Mt.  <5a' «•  u  as1*-)*  having  more  deure  for  righteousness  and  divine 
approval,  than  most  of  his  fellow  Pharisees  (Gal  iw  Phil.  3*K  yet  he 
would  doubtless  not  haitate  to  characterise  that  period  of  HIM  life  its 
one  of  mea-pleasing  as  compared  with  his  Christian  life.  Tlir  thought 
is  therefore  probably:  "II I  were  still  pleasing  mem,  tut  was  the  rase  In 
the  days  of  my  Phariseeisra,  and  as  my  opponent*  allege  hm 
recently  the  case,  I  should  not  be  a  servant  of  Christ,1* 

AoOXo^  properly  "a  slave,  a  bondacrvant,"  fa  frequently  by 

N.  T,  writers  to  express  their  relation  and  that  of  brlfovw  In  gfifif  nil 
to  Christ  and  to  God.  The  fundamental  idc»  of  the  word  h  wttijer  tt«ft, 
subservience,  with  which  arc  associated  more  or  Iran  amiitatifly  ihe 
ideas  of  proprietorship  by  a  master  MIC!  fervid*  to  htm,    Tin* 
h  subject  to  Mi  master  (x6pto$,  fcwic&nij;),  lielongn  to  htm  &n  lib  prop- 
erty, ftnd  renders  him  service.    As  applied  to  th<?  Clifkliaii  att*t  lip- 
scribing  his  relation  to  Christ  or  God  the  word  with  it  all 
ol  these  Ideas,  with  varying             <rf                In  tlifftwtt  riw^  ili« 
fundamental  idea  of  iubjt*ctbtif  obedience,  on  the  wti«k  (»n*dumiimt* 
ing,    At  ttee          time  the  conception  0!  th«s          w  onr 
unintdligetitly  and            from  fear,  h  definitely  rxrttnifil  ifitt 
idea  of  the  Bo5Xo«;  Xpi«&«  at  held  by  Pant  and          N.  T, 
SouXffag  !n  thb          in  dentoc!,  and                           la  itst          ICJuL 
4^  Rom*  SIS» u;  cf*  dm  JCL  15"  Kph.  ci*1*)*    Tlw                nf 
correctly                 the  thotight  <rf  N»  T.  in               **Th«j 
ipaortl             of         to  God  in  that  trf  a           TO?}                  nwii 
will            perfectly  fref  in  iKiiiail  to  tk^V*    It  fe                      A  (till 
but  free           of  Chrfot                few  in                 In  thw  UHT  trf  tlie 
lofiXtc  Xf           The           10                                        anil 

to  C/» 

jV^jw  lAi  p,  jli* 
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II.      PERSONAL    PORTION    OF    THE    LETTER. 

THE  GENERAL  THEME  ESTABLISHED  BY  PROVING  THE 
APOSTLE'S  INDEPENDENCE  <XF  ALL  HUMAN  AU- 

THORITY    AND     DIRECT     RELATION      TO      CHRIST 


i.  Proposition:  Paul  received  ike  gospel  not  from  men, 
but  immediately  from  God  (ill»  12). 

Beginning  with  these  verses,  the  apostle  addresses  him- 
self to  the  refutation  of  the  charges  and  criticisms  of  the 
judaising  teachers,  and  to  the  re-establishment  of  himself  and 
his  gospel  in  the  confidence  of  the  Galatians;  and  first  of  all, 
doubtless  as  against  an  assertion  of  his  opponents  that  he  had 
never  received  (from  Jerusalem)  a  commission  authorising  him 
to  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  he  affirms 
his  entire  independence  of  all  human  authority  or  commission, 
and  his  possession  of  his  gospel  by  virtue  of  a  divine  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ, 

llPor  I  declare  to  you^  brethren,  that  the  gospel  that  was  preached 
$y  me  is  not  according  to  man;  nfor  neither  did  I  receive  it  from 
man,  nor  was  I  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  me  through  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

11.  rWpl£o>  <y%>  v/MV)  &Se7uf>of9  "  For  I  declare  to  you,  breth- 
ren," The  verb  ryvo*pC%®>  suggests  a  somewhat  formal  or  solemn 
assertion.  Cf.  i  Cor.  12*  is1  2  Cor.  8*  Eph.  i9,  the  similar  ex- 
pression ov  $^X«*>  ayvoelv  in  Rom,  iu  nn  i  Cor.  zo1  12*  2  Cor* 
x*  x  Thcs.  4",  and  M.  and  M.  Voc.  on  yw*pt£<d  and  <ytvdxT/cG>m 
The  assertion  that  follows  is  in  effect  the  proposition  to  the  prov- 
ing of  which  the  whole  argument  of  x**-2n  is  directed.  This 
relation  of  vv,sl»IS  to  what  follows  remains  the  same  whether 
we  read  <W  or  ydp*  Only  in  the  latter  case  the  apostle  (as  in 
Rom.  ifi)  has  attached  Ms  leading  proposition  to  a  preceding 
statement  as  a  justification  of  it,  not,  however,  of  v.10,  which 
is  a  appendix  to  w,  M  and  almost  parenthetical, 

but  of  the  whole  vv.  **ff  as  an  expression  of  Ms  surprise 

at  their  and  his  stem  denunciation  of  those  who  are 
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leading  them  astray.  See  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  <ydp  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  division  of  the  argument  in  Rom.  i11;  cf. 
also  Rom.  i16- 17.  The  word  "brethren/'  aS€\<f>o£s  doubtless 
here,  as  almost  invariably  in  Paul's  epistles,  signifies  fellow- 
Christians.  See  more  fully  in  fine  print  below,  and  on  v. 2. 

F(£p  after  yv&>pfi;ci>  is  the  reading  of  Jt*BD*FG  33  d  f  g  Vg.  Dam. 
Victorin.  Hier.  Aug.;  $i:  K*ADb«i<s  KLP,  the  major  portion  of  thf 
cursives.  Syr,  (psh.  hard,  pal)  Boh.  Orlafc-  Chr.  Kuthal.  Cyr.  Thdrt. 

al.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  for  Y&P  w  very  slight.  Both  readings 
must  be  very  ancient.  y<4p  is  the  reading  of  the  distinctively  Western 
authorities,  and  U  apparently  of  the  Alexandrian  text.  But  which  In 
this  case  diverged  from  the  original  can  not  be  derided  by  genealogical 
evidence.  The  group  BDFG  supporting  ydcp,  and  that  supporting 
81,  viz.,  KAP  al.,  each  support  readings  well  attested  by  internal 
evidence.  Se&Introd.t  p.  Ixxx*  The  addition  of  33  to  the  former  group 
in  this  case  somewhat  strengthens  it,  and  throws  the  balance  of  evidence 
slightly  in  favour  of  j&g.  Internal  evidence  gives  no  decided  ground  of 
preference  for  either  against  the  other,  and  the  question  muxt  uppar< 
cntly  be  left  about  as  it  is  by  WHM  t^P  fa  the  text  m  a  little  more  prab* 
ably  right,  Si  on  the  margin  tw  almost  equally  well  att  fitted.  If  M 
Is  the  true  reading,  It  is  probably  resumptive  In  force  (Th.  5,  ».  7; 
W.  LIIL  7  b;  Rob.  p.  1185  i»ll,)f  marking  a  return  to  tlir  thought 
of  the  superhuman  authority  of  the  after  the 

of  v, »«. 

Among  the  Jews  it  WM  customary  to  m  ill  the 

membera  of  a  given  family  or  tribe  (Lev.  25**  Kunt.  i6s*}»  aiui  indeed 
all  meml>er5  of  the  nation  (l^ev*  IQ«  Deut,  i*«  a  Mar,  il  Artu  7* 
Rom.  91).  Papyri  of  the  second  t'fntury  &.  c!,  nhow  that  membrm  «f 
the  same  religious  community  were  Sr«  M.  and  M. 

Fo^,  ^,  t*    The  hidbit  of  the  Christiana  to  tmll  «»«<«  another 
may  have  been  the  procluct  In  |»rt  of  both          «'»l*lfr  In  ilir 

Christian  the          o!  the  relation  in  purely  and 

national  lines,  an  well  as  lines  of  ilk- 

reganlcd.    Thus  while  the  brethren  la  v.1 

Jews,  wfeo  are  here  w  €*/» 

also         is**  Arcordling  to  the  li«l  llti         art 

bis  bretJMrtn  who  <Ia  C5ad*»  will,  mid  to  rows 

who          In  a»  Ml.  $$*4r»*  Mt  aj§, 

In  Paul  the  of  the          Is          lit 

mutually  01  to  en*  ft  Cor.  j11  fr»  * 

8»"»  is*»  a  Cor.  i«  f »          i4»*  M.  »),  UMB  «f  *  «;om  • 

mm  to  and  Qoi  M  not  {ten 
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Sis,  if,  si»)j  and  the  use  of  it  constitutes  an  appeal  to  all  those  relations 
of  affection  and  fellowship  which  Christians  sustain  to  one  another  by 
virtue  of  their  common  faith,  and  membership  in  one  body  (i  Cor. 
i2lff-)-  On  later  Christian  usage,  see  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion 
of  Christianity  3*  I  405  /. 


TO  evayydXtov  TO  €vayy€Xt,<r0£v  t/rr'  e/xoO  8n  OVK 
&vQptoTTQv*  "that  the  gospel  that  was  preached  by  me  is  not  ac- 
cording to  man."  TO  evayy&uov,  logically  the  subject  of  &rra>f 
is,  by  a  species  of  attraction  common  both  in  classical  writers 
and  N,  T.  (Jclf  898.  2;  W.  LXVI  5  a)  introduced  as  the  ob- 
ject of  7J>G>p/£o>.  On  the  meaning  of  evayy&uov,  see  detached 
note,  p.  422  ,  and  on  €varfy*Ki&d4v  see  on  vA  On  the  use  of  the 
verb  with  an  accusative  of  content,  or  in  the  passive  with  a 
subject  denoting  the  gospel  or  its  content,  see  w,  *«•*»  Lk.  81 
i6u  i  Cor.  is1  2  Cor.  n7.  The  aorist  tense,  cvayyeAeoW^  is 
probably  used  in  preference  to  the  present  because  Paul  has  in 
mind  at  this  moment  the  gospel  not  as  that  which  he  is  wont 
to  preach,  or  is  now  preaching,  but  as  that  which  was  preached 
by  Mm  to  the  Galatians.  That  the  gospel  preached  by  Wm  is 
always  the  same  is  at  once  suggested,  however,  by  the  use  of 
the  present  tense,  $<rw.  A  converse  use  of  aorist  and  present 
occurs  with  similar  effect  in  2s,  bvefftpaiv  a&rofe  rb 


KOT&  AvOpwcov,  a  phrase  ustd  by  Creek  writers  from  Aeschyl.  down 

(see  Wetst.  on  Rom.  3*),  but  in  N.  T.  by  Paul  only,  ^  of  very  general 
significance,  the  noun  being  neither  on  the  one  hand  generic  (which 
would  require  Tbv  ^vipwrov)  nor  individually  indefinite,  "a  man,"  but 

merely  qualitative.  The  preposition  signifies  "according  to,"  **  agree- 
ably to/*  "according  to  the  will  or  thought  of,"  or  "after  the  manner 
of"  (see  It  used  similarly  in  the  phrases  x»e$  0t  6v,  Rom,  Sw  2  Cor.  7®«  ", 
xorlt  *6ptovv  a  Cor*  n\  and  x«T4  Xptcrrbv  ^IijeroOv,  Rom,  x$s),  and  the 
whole  "  human1*  or  "humanly/*  "from  a  human  point 

of  view,"  "according  to  human  will  or  thought**:  Rom*  3s  i  Cor.  3*  9* 
i$**  Gal.  3*»*  Respecting  its  precise  force  here  there  are  three  poan!- 
bfiitfai:  (a)  As  in  i  Car,  g*  It  may  signify  "according  to  the  thought 
of  man/*  1  en  of  human  authority;  (b)  under  the  influence  of  the  idea 
of  »  Ift  •tonrylXtov  &  *W  mm»  "^  human  origin1*;  (c)  it  may 

the  "human11  without  more  exact  dis» 

There  is  00  dwMve  ground  of  choice  among  theie,  but 
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the  last  seems  more  consistent  both  with  the  usage  of  the  phrase  and 
with  the  context;  notice  that  v.  *2  covers  both  source  and  method  of 
origin,  and  does  not  specifically  mention  authority.  The  suggestion  of 
Bous.  (SNT.)  that  it  means  "self-originated,"  "eigene  Phantasie/*  is 
not  sustained  by  usage,  and  is  excluded  by  the  next  two  clauses,  otfti 
v»  in  which  it  is  in  effect  defined. 


12.  ov$£  7^/0  eyo)  Traph  avOpdwrov  <jrapfkaf$ov  avrrf,  "for 
neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man."  This  is  the  first  step  of  the 
proof  of  the  preceding  general  statement  that  his  gospel  Is  not 
a  human  message.  Like  the  proposition  itself  it  is  negative, 
denying  human  source.  QvM  coupled  with  ^dp  may  (i)  serve 
to  introduce  a  statement  of  what  is  at  the  same  time  a  fact 
additional  to  the  one  already  stated  and  an  evidence  for  it,  as 
is  the  case  especially  in  arguments  from  analogy  (see  Lk. 
Jn.  s22  Acts  4°  Rom,  S7),  or  (2)  oO&f  may  throw  its  force  upon  a 
single  term  of  the  sentence,  suggesting  a  comparison  of  the 
case  mentioned  with  some  other  case  previously  mentioned  or 
in  mind.  On  this  latter  view  the  comparison  would  doubtless 
be  with  the  Twelve,  who,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  received  the 
gospel  otherwise  than  from  man*  Thin  comparison  itself,  hew- 
ever,  may  be  of  either  one  of  two  kinds;  (a)  It  may  tie  com- 
parison simply  and,  so  to  apeak,  on  equal  ternw,  "  For  neither 
did  I  any  more  than  they  receive  itf  etc:.11  (Cy.  Jn.  7\  a»  inter* 
preted  in  AV.>  Cifor  neither  diet  his  brethren  believe  cm  him.** 
See  also  a  similar  use  of  Q&^  without  ydp  In  Mk,  i  its;  or  (b)  it 
may  be  ascensive  comparison:  "For  not  even  I,  of  whom,  not 
being  of  the  Twelve,  it  might  have  that  I  must 

have  received  the  from  men,  received  li  thuaff  (*/, 

Gal  611)*    Of  these  three  the  first  (maintained  by  Kief.) 

is  most  in  accord  with  N.  T-          of  aixwe), 

but  Is  objectionable  the  can  not 

easily  be  thought  of  as  a  coordinate  to  the 

and  the  of  by  the          fad  «! 

its  msertioii,  be  11$ 

ftrowiag  its  It*    The  U 

probable  the  thlrdt  the  of  tin* 

that  his  Ms  LH  in  & 
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sense  an  extreme  case  seems  foreign  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
apostle  as  it  appears  in  this  chapter.  The  objection  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  a  comparison  with  the  Twelve  is 
without  force;  the  whole  tenor  of  this  chapter  and  the  follow- 
ing goes  to  show  that  PauFs  commission  had  been  declared  to 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Twelve,  and  that  he  has  this  in  mind 
throughout  his  defence;  when,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  ey<0  he 
indicates  that  he  is  comparing  himself  with  some  one  else  as 
respects  the  source  of  his  gospel,  we  scarcely  need  to  be  informed 
that  the  unexpressed  term  of  the  comparison  is  the  Twelve. 


The  verb  icapaXa^^vo)  bears  in  N.  T.  two  meanings:  (i)*"To  take  to 
or  along  with  one's  self,"  "to  accept,"  (2)  "To  receive  something 
transmitted  to  one."  The  latter  is  the  uniform  or  all  but  uniform  use 
in  Paul  i  Cor.  n»  15*^  Gal,  i9  Phil  4®  Col.  a6  (?)  4"  (?)  i  Thes.  2" 
4l  2  Thes.  3«,  and  is  the  undoubted  meaning  here. 

Tcapd  cfcvOptfocou.  The  original  force  of  -rcapdc  with  the  genitive  is  "  from 
beside/*  denoting  procession  from  a  position  beside  or  with  some  one* 
In  N,  T.  precisely  this  sense  is  rare  (Jn.  15"  itf97),  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  meaning  is  one  which  is  derived  from  this.  Thus  both 
In  Greek  writers  and  in  N.  T,  it  is  used  after  verbs  of  learning,  hearing, 
Inquiring,  issuing,  receiving,  yet  often  in  a  sense  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  dbc6.  With  ML  5"  cf.  Lk.  84*,  and  with  Mt.  iaas  cf» 
Lk,  nu.  When  used  after  a  verb  which  implies  transmission,  espe- 
cially a  compound  of  xapd,  icocpd  before  the  noun  apparently  acquires 
by  association  the  sense  "  along  from,'*  marking  its  object  as  source, 
but  at  tlit*  same  time  as  transmitter  from  a  more  ultimate  source. 
Such  $eem»  to  be  the  force  of  the  preposition  in  i  Thes.  2"  4l  a  Thes.  3*; 
It  is  also  entirely  appropriate  to  the  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in 
PliiL  4lf;  its  um  the  second  time  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that 
Paul  avoided  the  suggestion  of  a  different  relation  in  the  two  cases 
which  a  change  to  4«$  would  have  conveyed,  or  even  to  a  desire  deli- 
cately to  hint  &  divine  source  back  of  the  PhSippians  themselves,  mak- 
ing them  transmitters,  This  latter  Instance  seems  in  any  case 
to  be  strongly  against  the  view  of  Winer  (WM,  p.  463/1  n.)  and  Mey, 
ou  t  Cor.  iis<  that  "directly  from,"  On  the  other  hand, 

Ltft.Vi  view  that  "  where  the  Sdet  of  transmission  is  prominent  wepd 
will  be  la  preference  to  dhe6/'  whether  the  object  be  the  Immediate 
or  the  remote  gourcr  ,  In  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  as  a  whole, 
Not  only  k  often  used  of  ultimate  source,  with  no  suggestion  of 
but  i*6  Is  used,  In  i  Car,  nw  at  least^  when  the  Idea  of 
I*  by  the  verb,  aad  in  every  !a»t«uce  whe« 
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is  used  before  a  transmitting  source,  the  idea  of  transmission  is 
suggested  by  the  verb  or  context,  and  the  object  is  the  mediate  source. 
To  this  rule  Phil.  418  is,  as  remarked  above,  probably  no  exception. 
The  force  of  rcapcfc  accordingly  in  the  present  phrase  xap&  dvOp^xou,  joined 
with  icaplXapov,  which  distinctly  suggests  receiving  by  transmission,  is 
probably  "along  from,"  and  taken  with  o08i  the  phrase  denies  that  the 
gospel  which  Paul  preached  was  received  by  him  from  men  as  the 
intermediate  source.  This,  of  course,  carries  with  it,  also,  the  denial 
of  man  as  the  ultimate  source,  since  the  supposition  of  an  ultimate 
human  source  with  a  divine  mediate  source  is  deluded  by  its  own 
absurdity.  In  effect,  therefore,  TOtpd  in  the  present  phrase  covers  the 
ground  more  specifically  covered  in  v*1  by  dbc6  and  8c4. 

'AvQfx&TGu  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  in  8t*  dvf)p«&wou  in  v.  l  in  the  most 
general  qualitative  sense,  not  as  having  reference  to  any  individual; 
it  is  hence  to  be  translated  "from  man,"  rather  than  "from  a 
Cf.  on  v,1,  and  see  Jn.  s«. 


of/re  ^StSd^d^^  "nor  was  I  taught  it."    To  the  denial  of 

man  as  the  source  from  which  he  received  his  gospel  the  apostle 
adds  as  a  correlative  statement  a  denial  of  instruction  as  the 
method  by  which  he  obtained  it  This  was,  of  course,  precisely 

the  method  by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Christians  and 
even  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  that  day  had  received  the 
gospel  It  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  other  men, 
Cf.  the  case  of  Apollos,  Acts  i8»»  36t  of  Timothy,  2  Tim.  3",  ami 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  **  teach  "  In  reference  to  the 
of  apostles  and  preachers  in  general;  Acts  4ai  §3i  ao8*  i  Cor.  411 
Col.  im»  etc*  The  characterises  hh  an  an  exceptional 

case.    As  a  pupil  of  the  he  had  been  taught 

thing  very  different  from  the  but  he  haul   had  110 

connection  with  who  at  the  were  the 

of  the  gospel    See  the  to  in  vv.  il41* 

byKAD*FGP  31,  104,  jatf,  4j4»  441  Boh. 

Em  Chr.  Cyr.  Thclrt.  Dam.;  off*  by  0*.  aL    Start 

the  Ii  i»i  am 

of  B»»  wad  tl»e  are  on 

lite  ride  of          the  Is  that  ftill  Is  it 

from  the  by 

tbn  to  the  o^ll  or  by  of  lit 

oft!  .  .  .  o*n.    <y.  WH  pp.  6x;/, 
The  nlki          Ilii,  can  act  bt  Mi  to  till 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  since  oSSI  and  ote  are  not  correlative 
conjunctions  (WM.  p.  617),  the  "neither  .  .  .  nor"  of  the  English 
translation  by  its  suggestion  of  this  relation  to  that  extent  misrepre- 
senting the  Greek.  Nor  would  the  clauses  be  correlative  if  ofl&£  be 
read  instead  of  oDire  here  (see  below),  since  oOB£  .  .  .  o&S^  express  not 
correlation  —  the  first  looking  forward  to  the  second  and  the  second 
back  to  the  first  —  but  successive  negation,  each  otiBI  looking  backward 
and  adding  a  negation  to  one  already  in  mind.  With  the  reading  ofc, 
however,  the  second  clause  is  introduced  as  correlative  to  the  first, 
though  the  first  had  been  expressed  with  a  backward  look  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  not  with  a  forward  look  to  the  present  clause. 


*I?;0"o£)X/wroi).  "but  it  came  to  me 
through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ"  A  verb  such  as  is  sug- 
gested by  iraplKajSov  and  e&iSdxdrjv  is  of  necessity  to  be  sup- 
plied in  thought  with  &  cbro/eaXui/r£w,  yet  not  eSiBdxdqv  itself, 
since  there  is  a  manifest  contrast  between  instruction  and  reve- 
lation, the  first  being  denied  and  the  latter  affirmed,  as  the 
method  by  which  the  apostle  obtained  his  gospel.  On  the 
meaning  of  a7ro/caXi>i|w,  see  detached  note  on5A7ro/caXiJ7rra>and 
'ATro/^Xt^is,  p.  433  •  &  ^  evident  that  the  apostle  is  here  using 
the  term  in  its  third  sense,  viz.,  a  divine  disclosure  of  a  person 
or  truth,  involving  also  perception  of  that  which  is  revealed  by 
the  person  to  whom  the  disclosure  is  made.  He  is  speaking 
neither  of  an  epiphany  of  Jesus  as  a  world  event,  nor  of  a  dis- 
closure of  him  which,  being  made  to  men  at  large,  as,  <2.  g.9 
through  his  life  and  death,  might  be  perceived  by  some  and  fall 
ineffectual  upon  others,  but  of  a  personal  experience,  divine  in 
its  origin  (r/.  oMi  ,  .  .  wapA  ai^paraw),  personal  to  himself 
and  effectual 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  'I^croO  'Kpurrov  is  an 
objective  or  subjective  genitive,  whether  Christ  is  the  revealed 
or  the  revealer.  According  to  the  former  interpretation,  Paul 
in  effect  affirms  that  Jesus  Christ  had  been  revealed  to  him, 

in  such  way  that  that  revelation  carried  with  it  the  sub- 

of  the  If  Christ  Is  the  revealer,  it  is  doubtless  the 

Is  revealed.    It  is  in  favour  of  the  former  view  (i) 

Paul  is          to  of  God  as  the  author  of  revelations; 

of  as  the  one  revealed,  not  as  the  revealer;  see  for 
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the  former  usage  i  Cor.  2ia  2  Cor.  I21,  and  for  the  latter  i  Cor. 
i7  2  Thes.  i7  Gal  i16;  (2)  that  this  latter  usage  occurs  in  this 
very  context  (v.16)  where  Paul,  apparently  speaking  of  the 
same  fact  to  which  he  here  refers,  uses  the  phrase  &7ro/ca\inffat, 
rov  VIQV  avrov  Iv  e/W,  in  which  Jesus  is  unambiguously  rep- 
resented as  the  one  revealed.  It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
second  interpretation  (i)  that  the  phrase  thus  understood  fur- 
nishes the  proper  antithesis  to  Trapa  avOpdrirov  and  iSiSdyOyv, 
affirming  Christ  as  the  source  and  revelation  as  the  method 
over  against  man  as  the  source  and  Instruction  as  the  method; 
(2)  that  the  gospel,  especially  the  gospel  of  Paul  as  distinguished 
from  the  Jewish-Christian  conception  of  the  gospel,  requires  as 
its  source  a  revelation  of  larger  and  more  definite  content  than 
is  implied  when  the  genitive  is  taken  as  objective.  But  these 
arguments  are  by  no  means  decisive,  Paul  is  not  wont  to  pre- 
serve his  antitheses  perfect  in  form,  and  the  first  view  as  truly 
as  the  second  preserves  it  substantially,  since  it  is  self-evident, 
that  if  Christ  was  revealed  to  him  (or  in  him)  God  was  the 
revealer.  As  to  whether  a  revelation  of  which  Christ  was  the 
content  was  adequate  to  be  the  source  of  his  goftjx^  there  h 
much  reason  to  believe  that  in  his  conception  of  Jesus  obtained 
by  the  revelation  of  him  there  were  virtually  involved  for  Paul 
all  the  essential  and  distinctive  features  of  his  gospel.  Thus  it 
certainly  included  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  ami  as  an  Inference 
from  it  his  divine  sonship  (Rom.  i4);  these  in  view  of  Paul's 
previous  attitude  towards  the  law  might ,  probably  did,  lead  him 
to  recognise  the  futility  of  righteousness  by  law,  in  turn 
preparing  the  way  at  leant  for  the  recognition  of  faith  as  the 
true  principle  of  the  religious  life;  tills  accepted  may  haw  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Gentile  could  be  justified  without 
circumcision.  While  it  can  not  be  proved  pre- 

cisely this  was  the  order  of  Paul'*  thought,  his 

to  Us  find  their  In 

this  view,  that  the  new  conception  of  Paul 

by  the  of  Christ  in  hm  the 

wMch  the  of  h&  Set 

PMi  3«*  Gal  a11  7*  ^  »  and  v.1*  of  this 
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he  closely  connects  the  two  extremes  of  the  experience  attrib- 
uted to  him,  viz.,  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  the  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  See  also  Acts  2616»  n,  where  a  similar  connection 
occurs.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  probable  that  the  genitive 
'Irj&ov  Xpwrrov  is  objective,  and  that  the  apostle  refers  to  a 
divinely  given  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  carried  with  it 
the  conviction  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  See  further  on  v.16. 


<;,  being  without  the  article,  may  be  either  indefinite,  "a 
revelation"  or  qualitative,  "revelation."  In  the  former  case  the  ref- 
erence is  to  a  single  specific  though  unidentified  experience.  In  the 
latter  case  the  phrase  simply  describes  the  method  by  which  the  gospel 
was  received  without  reference  to  singleness  or  multiplicity  of  ex- 
perience. The  reference  in  the  apostle's  mind  may  be  to  the  Da- 
mascus experience  only  (cf.  w.  16'  17)  or  may  include  any  revelations 
by  which  Christ  was  made  known  to  him.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
of  specific  reference  "by  revelation"  is  preferable  to  "by  a  revelation" 
as  a  translation  of  the  phrase. 

2,  Ewdmce  substantiating  the  preceding  assertion  of  Ms 
independence  of  human  authority  (w.n>n)  drawn 
from  various  periods  of  his  life 


(a)  Evidence  drawn  from  his   life  before  his  conversion 
d13'  I4). 
To  substantiate  the  statement  of  w,11-12  the  apostle  ap- 

peals to  the  facts  of  his  life,  some  of  them  at  least  already 

known  to  his  readers;  he  begins  with  his  life  before  his  con- 

version to  faith  in  Jesus.  The  evidence  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  directed  towards  the  negative  part  of  the  proposition* 
That  which  sustained  the  positive  assertion  he  could  affirm, 

but  could  mot  appeal  to  as  known  to  others, 

*Far  ye  of  my  of  life  formerly  in  the  religion 

of  the  Jm$*  that  faeymd  measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God 

it.    uAnd  I  mm  advancing  in  the  religion  of  the 

Jw$  b^ymd  many        were  of  equol  ajfe  with  fm  in  my  nation^ 

than  they  0f  tk$  traditions  of  my 

13*  ^H#o&r«wt  ^Ap  T^I*  ifd)p  iwatrrpo$4v  wort  fo  T^  fI0u- 

yc  ^ve  heard  of  my  manner  of  life  fomaeriy  in 
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the  religion  of  the  Jews."  With  this  sentence  Paul  introduces 
the  evidence  which  bis  own  career  furnished  that  he  had  not 
received  the  gospel  from  man  or  by  instruction.  The  force  of 
7«/o  in  the  present  sentence  extends  in  effect  into,  if  not  through, 
the  second  chapter.  The  argument  is  cumulative  in  character. 
Its  first  step  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not,  previous  to  his 
conversion,  under  Christian  influence  at  all,  but  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Christian  church.  From 
whom  the  Galatians  had  heard  (r)fcov<rare)  the  story  of  his  pre- 
Christian  life  Paul  does  not  say;  most  probably  it  was  from 
himself.  If  so,  this  reflects  in  an  interesting  way  his  probable 
habit  of  making  use  of  his  own  experience  in  presenting  the 
gospel.  Cf.  Acts,  chap.  22,  and  esp*  chap.  26*  On  the  tense 
of  f}/cov<rar€,  see  BAf  T  46,  52. 

'Avcwcpof^  meaning  in  classical  writers  "return/1  etc.,  first  ap- 
pears in  the  second  century  B.  c,  in  the  "moaner  ol  life," 

"conduct"  (Polyb.  4,  Sa1),  which  it  atao  has  in  the  very  few 

instances  in  which  It  h  found  in  the  Apocr.:  Tob.  4W  *  Mac.  j»  (it  It 
not  fouttd  In  the  Lxx,  canonical  books,  and  though  it  stands  in  the 
Roman  edition  at  2  Mac.  5  8  it  is  without  the  supjwrt  of  cither  ol  the 
uncials  which  contain  the  via.  AV.);  thia  h  its  regular 

meaning  in  N.  T.  (Eph.  4n  *  Tlot  4"  Heb.  ij»  Jas.  3"  t  Pet,  ««••  •»  *t« 
3*»  «.  »  a  Pet,  «f  311)* 

On  the  potion  of  mti  see  Butt.  p.  ^i,  ajftd  r/.  Phil,  4"  i  Cor,  $»;  «l«o 
(cited  by  Sfei  orf  fee.),  Plato,  £f||.  III  m$  D.  t  T«C  Tp«fe« 
T^  St6t«p«vs  wtto  capture  of  Troy  the  time11!  Soph.  0*  T.  io4jt 

to0  tupdwou          rt«  Kd>«t          "  the  ruler  of  this  laticL1* 

'ImMy^t^t  "the  Jena*  rcUgion»"  occur*  in  N,  T,  In  this  and 
Ac  Mowing  vente;  for  «xx.  outiitle  N.  T,  set  a  Mar.  Jw  81  14"  Mi 
4  Mac.  4M.  In  the  la  M!*c,  it  the  la 

coatrast  with  the  Hcllentoa  which  the 

to  force  upon  the  Jew»;          of  cotitie^  th«  It* 

rtjectlan  of          la  with  the  faith  of  the  of          «i 

the  The  v«y  u»e  of  the  term  In  tills         Is  df 

Ac  ol  the  Wb  ami  hh 

ttol  he  held  tte  tad  had  it 

to  tie  f»|  ts  a         0!  but  w  an 

from  that  of  the  the 

ww  not  yet  la  use,  tie        wis  in 


t^»  ro0         #al 

"  that  I  the  of 
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God  and  ravaged  it."  This  whole  clause  and  the  following  one 
are  epexegetic  of  T^V  e^v  avacrrpoQijv,  not,  however,  defining 
in  full  the  content  of  that  phrase,  but  setting  forth  that  element 
of  it  which  the  apostle  has  in  mind  as  bearing  on  his  argument. 
That  he  stood  thus  in  intense  hostility  to  the  church  is  evidence 
that  he  was  not  of  those  who  through  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation with  Christians,  and  as  a  result  of  instruction  (cf,  oflre 
v,  v.12)  were  led  to  receive  the  gospel 


The  word  tepgoXifj  and  the  specific  phrase  %a6*  6-jceppoX-^v  are  classical, 
but  are  used  In  N.  T.  only  by  Paul.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Rom.  7" 
i  Cor.  i2n  2  Cor.  i»417,  always  in  the  sense  "exceeding  (ly),}>  "superior." 

The  imperfects,  <B{<o*ov  and  Iic6p0ouv,  representing  the  actions 
denoted  by  them  as  in  progress,  bring  out  clearly  the  continuance  of 
the  persecuting  activity.  The  latter  verb,  meaning  in  itself  not  simply 
"to  injure,"  but  "to  destroy,**  "to  ruin,"  has  here,  as  commonly  in 
the  progressive  tenses,  a  conative  force.  See  L.  &  S.  $.  i).  and  BJf  T  23, 
and  compare  on  iw  (0<a  and  ^peorxov  in  v.  10.  Sufou,  used  from  Homer 
down,  meaning  "to  pursue,  "  frequently  carries  the  associated  idea  of 
hostile  purpose,  and  so  comes  in  classical  writers  to  mean  "to  prose- 
cute **  (5  Bu&xcav  is  "the  prosecutor,"  6  <p«tfY<DV»  "the  defendant"),  and  in 
the  Lxx  (Jer.  17")  and  N.  T.  "to  persecute"  (Rom.  12"  i  Cor.  4** 
4  freq.)»  wop6to,  used  from  Homer  down  as  a  military  term,  meaning 
"to  destroy,"  "to  ravage"  (cities),  and  from  JEschylus,  of  violence  to 
persons,  is  not  found  in  the  Lxx  (canonical  books),  or  Apocr.,  but 
occurs  in  4  Mac.  4**  n4  of  persons.  In  N.  T.  it  is  found  in  this  epistle 
here  and  v.  *  and  in  Acts  9",  always  of  Paul. 

On  tx»,Xiq0Cat  in  N.  T.  see  detached  note,  p.  417.  Two  facts  arc 
notable  about  the  expression  employed  here,  ^  IxK>oQ<rfo  TOO  Q«oO: 
(i)  the  use  of  the  singular  to  denote  not  a  local  body  but  the  Christian 
community  at  large.  C/.  the  different  use  of  the  word  in  vv.  **  *  i  Cor. 
i*  a  Cor.  i1;  and  for  the  evidence  that  the  phrase  has  this  oecumenical 
meaning  here,  see  the  detached  note  referred  to  above-  (2)  the  char- 
acterisation of  this  community  as  the  church  of  God.  The  first  of 
that  Paul  had  not  only  formed  the  conception  of 
churches  as  local  assemblies  and  communities  of  Christians  (w*  *'  *»), 
but  had  already  united  these  local  communities  in  Ms  thought  Into 
one  entity—the  church.  The  second  fact  shows  that  this  body  already 
It*  Ms  miad  aw  the  people  of  God,  and  indicates  how 

fully,  in  feljf  thought,  the  Christian  ehurdfa  had  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
titan  once  occupied  by  IsrteL  Paul's  employment  of  this  phrase  in 
this  particular  was  probably  due  to  Ms  of  the  wrongful- 

of  U§  as  directed  the  church  of  Chd«  C/.  i 

Cor*  x|*f  It  may  be  noticed  that  Inasmuch  M  the  chuxdi 
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which  Paul  persecuted  was  a  Jewish  church,  not  only  In  that  it  was 
composed  of  Jews,  but  probably  mainly  of  those  who  still  observed  the 
Jewish  law,  his  characterisation  of  it  as  the  church  of  God  shows  how 
'  far  he  was  from  denying  the  legitimacy  of  Jewish  Christianity  in  itself. 
Cf.  also  i  Thes.  214,  and  see  Introd.,  pp.  Ixii/. 


14.    /C 

tci&Tas  eV  T§>  y&tet,  /^ou,  "and  I  was  advancing  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  beyond  many  who  were  of  equal  ago  with  me 
in  my  nation."  As  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence, 
so  here  the  action  is  presented  not  as  a  mere  fact  but  as  con- 

tinuing. Cf.  LL  2W.  The  nature  of  this  advance  in  Judaism 
is  not  defined.  Cf.  below  on  mrdpymvm  Increasing  knowledge 
of  those  things  which  constituted  the  learning  of  the  Jewish 

schools,  a  more  perfect  realisation  of  the  Jewish  (in  his  case 
specifically  the  Pharisaic)  ideal  of  conduct,  higher  standing 
and  official  position  in  the  Pharisaic  order,  may  all  have  been 
included  in  the  experience,  and  in  his  thought  as  here  expressed; 
but,  as  Phil.  3*-  6  would  suggest,  esj>edally  the  achievement  of 
righteousness  according  to  the  standards  and  ideals  of  Phar- 
isaism, His  progress,  he  adds,  not  only  carried  him  beyond 
his  own  former  attainments,  but  by  it  he  outstripped  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  making  more  rapid  progress  than  they, 

On  iv  ir<i*  fivm  p.ou»  r/.  a  Cor.  i  IM  Phil*  tf*    Though  In 

incluftivcmcsft  from  family  to  race  in  the  Urgent  mn^\  yet  the  «*tymo« 
logical  sense  («/.  ffwf««f  etc,)  Is  so  far  rt'tairird  flint  the*  word 

almost  invariably  refers  to  what  to  determined  by  origin,  not  by  choice. 
In  Joa.  Ant*  13.  .w  (10*)  we  find  itutced  the  plirawi  tb  «^3l*>p>wCwv 
jfy®%.  Yet  thin  Is  not  NT.  T*  usage,  and  in  vl«nv  of  tlir  u«*  <ii  thr  term 
'Iou8at0ii6$,  indicating  that  to  his  (xcrnttltt  Paul  to  dr^'rihing  hU 

life  from  the  general  national  point  of  vi«w.  without  refwriw  tcidmtim'" 
tion  of  and  In  the  01  any  qualifying  to  it  a 

•narrower          than  UHtial,  It  ran  not  bta  to 

to  the  sett  of  the  Pharisee** 


fmv 

"Mug  ttiay  of  tht*  tra- 

ditions of  my  is  in  form  and  force  a 

comparative;  the  of  the  is 

to  be  the  «i?i)u»tk  wi^XiiMfow.   The 
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participle  vTrdp^v  is  probably  causal,  though  not  emphatically 
so,  "because  I  was  more  exceedingly  zealous  than  they."  See  a 
similar  use  of  V7rdp%a>v  in  similar  position  in  Acts  19*°  i  Cor.  u7 
2  Cor.  817.  Ell.  and  Sief.  take  it  as  a  participle  of  closer  defi- 
nition, defining  that  in  which  the  action  of  Trpo^fcoirrov  takes 
place.  But  this  interpretation  mistakes  either  the  meaning  or 
the  tense-force  of  irpo&OTrrov,  taking  it  in  a  sense  impossible 
to  it,  "I  was  in  advance  of."  The  whole  phrase  accounts  for 
his  extraordinary  advancement  as  compared  with  his  fellows. 
Though  virdp'Xtov  is  grammatically  subordinate  to  TrpoeKOTrrov 
the  fact  expressed  by  it  is,  even  more  emphatically  than  that 
conveyed  by  the  verb,  an  evidence  of  that  which  the  apostle  is 
here  endeavouring  to  establish,  viz.,  that  he  was  not  at  the 
time  referred  to  under  such  influences  or  in  such  frame  of  mind 
as  to  make  reception  of  the  gospel  by  him  from  human  hands 
or  by  instruction  possible.  The  limitation  of  StyXwnfc  by  r&v 
Tfcwpi/c&v  Trapa8<$(r€(*)v  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  class  name  meaning  a  Zealot,  a  member  of  the 
Zealot  party  (see  Th.  s.  D.  and  Diet.  Bib,),  but  rather  as  an 
adjective  meaning  "zealous  for,"  "zealously  devoted  to." 
Aside  from  the  question  whether  the  Zealots  and  Pharisees 
were  so  related  to  one  another  that  one  could  be  a  member  of 
both  parties  (Phil.  3®  shows  that  Paul  was  a  Pharisee),  there 
is  no  clear  or  even  probable  N.  T.  instance  of  SfyXflo-nfc  used  as  a 
class  name,  and  at  the  same  time  limited  by  an  objective  geni- 
tive, and  the  passages  cited  by  Ltft.  do  not  at  all  prove  that 
Paul  belonged  to  this  party.  As  an  adjective  the  word  does 
not  define  the  exact  relation  to  that  which  is  expressed  by  the 
genitive^  but  is  general  enough  to  refer  to  zeal  to  acquire,  to 
observe,  to  defend,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  the 
present  instance  it  evidently  includes  the  two  latter  ideas. 
Cf.  Acts  ax30  22s;  the  sense  is  slightly  different  In  Tit.  2U 
i  Pet  3". 

itsdf  signifies  an  act  of  transmission  or  that  which  is  trans- 
mitted (In  N*  T.  always  In  the  latter  sense  and  with  reference  to  In- 
struction or  Information),  without  indicating  the  method  of  trajnsmis- 
or  implying  a»y          of  time  such  as  is  usually  associated  with 
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the  English  word  tradition.  Thus  Paul  uses  it  of  his  own  instructions, 
both  oral  and  written,  i  Cor.  ii2  2  Thes.  2"  (though  possibly  referring 
to  elements  of  his  teaching  received  from  others),  and  Josephus  of 
his  own  written  narrative,  Con.  Ap.  i.  50  (9),  53  (10).  Here,  however, 
the  addition  of  icarptK&v  II.QU  distinctly  describes  the  TcapdSofftc  as  trans- 
mitted from  previous  generations,  and  the  similarity  of  the  phrase  to  *<x- 
pdSoatc  T&V  xpecrpuTifpctw  (Mt.  is2  Mk.  y3-  *,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
laws  of  Moses),  and  to  irdfc  i*  icapa$6as<»><;  t6v  xatlpwv,  Jos.  Ant.  13.  297 
(xo«),*  where  the  things  derived  by  tradition  from  the  fathers  and  not 
written  in  the  laws  ot  Moses  are  contrasted  with  those  which  are  thus 
written,  makes  it  clear  that  Paul  refers  to  the  well-known  orally  trans- 
mitted traditions  which  were  observed  by  the  Pharisees,  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  Paul  is  writing  to 
Gentiles,  to  take  <rcoccptx6v  IAOU  otherwise  than  simply  in  the  national 
sense  (ef.  iv  T$  flvu  {jwu  above),  describing  the  traditions  m  derived  from 
his  national  ancestors,  not  from  his  (Pharisaic)  fathers  in  contrast  with 
those  of  other  Jews,  or  of  the  Sadducees*  C/»  the  cited 

above  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  traditions  observed  by  the  Pharisees 
are  described  not  as  coming  from  the  Pharisees,  but  from  the  fathers, 
and  criticised  not  on  the  ground  of  their  Pharisaic  origin,  but  an  beiag 
observed  by  the  Pharisees  as  authoritative.  C/.  also  Mk.  7*«  *. 

(b)  Evidence  of  his  independent  apostleship  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  conversion  and  his  conduct  immediately 
thereafter  (x»-w). 

Passing  from  the  evidence  of  his  pre-Christian  life,  the 
now  draws  evidence  from  the  con  version  experience  and  his 
conduct  immediately  thereafter* 

l*And          it  wk0fr$m  my  motttor's  had  set 

me  apar!9  and  wk®  me  Ms  !%  Aw  AYw 

in  me>  lAal  J  him  the  I 

not  ami          %inf  did  !  f$  up  to  JVf«- 

to          that  m^  bni  I 

Arabia  e&nd  I  10 


U  A|U»4r«&  ^toilA*^**,  Irr*  t^MifMl  nwi  rf          f*                 !# 

rft  ICi»«r4iwf  »  «*i  i§*                    ?  * 

tV  m  I1  4« 

t»i  **A«i  BOW  I         to  tkttt  tip                                  ft*  tttt 

iMopIt  €«tiift                      fwH»  ttit  Mt  ant             in  tlw*  lawi  <if 

*Ml  OS  tUl  WWttttl  tlhl  M6t  fll  tilt  llftt  ll  If  til  ffl- 

fudl  «s  «t^^«y  ftlm*  thtfe  «•  but  i»t  to  !!• 

by  tiadltto  f»w  OK  bttei»M 
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16,  "Ore  S£  evBd/cqcrev  o  afopfoas  /xe  e/c  /coiXfa  fjiyrpfa  fiov 


ical  /caX^cra9  Std  TT}?  %dpt,TQ$  avrov  (16)  cforo/eaXitym  TOP 
auToO  e^  e/io/  "And  when  it  pleased  him  who  from  my  mother's 
womb  had  set  me  apart,  and  who  called  me  through  his  grace, 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  me."  The  affirmation  of  this  sentence  that 
after  his  conversion,  as  before,  the  apostle  kept  himself  apart 
from  the  Twelve  is  not  antithetical  to  that  of  the  preceding, 
but  continues  his  argument;  84  should,  therefore,  be  translated 
"and,"  rather  than  "but"  (RV.).  For  the  purposes  of  his 
argument  the  central  element  of  the  statement  of  vv.16-17  is 
in  v.Mb:  "  immediately  I  communicated  not  with  flesh  and 
blood."  For  this  statement,  however,  pertaining  to  his  con- 
duct immediately  after  his  conversion  to  faith  in  Jesus,  he  pre- 
pares the  way  in  vv.16-iea  by  referring  to  certain  antecedents 
of  Ms  conversion.  All  these  he  ascribes  to  God;  for  that 
o  &,(j>op&ra<>  *  .  ,  teal  /ca\d<ra<>  refers  to  God,  and  a7roKa\ityat,  to 
a  divine  act,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  acts  referred 
to.  See  esp.  on  the  Pauline  usage  of  /caX^o>,  v.6,  and  detached 
note  on  *A7ro/caXt$7rT<»  and  'A7ro/caXi^i9,  p.  433.  Of  the  three 
antecedents  here  named  the  first  and  second,  expressed  by 
&$apC<ra$  and  /eaX^ra<?  are  associated  together  grammatically, 
the  participles  being  under  one  article  and  joined  by  teat  But 
it  is  the  second  and  third  that  are  most  closely  associated  in 
time,  <i$o/>/aa?  being  dated  from  his  birth,  while  the  events  de- 
noted by  /eaX/ow  and  a7ro/eaXi5iJ/w;  as  the  usage  of  the  word 
fcak^  shows,  are  elements  or  immediate  antecedents  of  the 
conversion-experience. 

By  the  emphasis  which  in  his  references  to  these  antecedents 
of  his  conversion  he  throws  upon  the  divine  activity  and  grace 
(note  cV  x<£/>m)  and  by  dating  the  First  of  these  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  his  life  he  Incidentally  strengthens  his  argu- 
ment for  his  own  independent  divine  commission.  He  whom 
God  himself  from  his  birth  set  apart  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
to  the  Gentiles  and  whom  by  his  grace  he  called  into 
that  can  not  be  dependent  on  men  for  his  commission 

or  subject  to  their  control 

The  question  whether  the  phrase 
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refers  to  a  subjective  revelation  in  and  for  the  apostle  or  to 
an  objective  manifestation  of  Christ  in  and  through  him  to 
others  (on  which  Ell.,  e,  &.,  holds  the  former,  and  Ltft.  the  latter 
view)  can  not  be  answered  simply  by  an  appeal  to  the  meaning 
or  usage  of  the  preposition  GV.  ev  e/xo/'can  of  itself  mean  nothing 
else  than  "in  me."  But  it  may  equally  well  represent  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  the  thought  "  within  me,"  with  no  reference 
to  any  effect  upon  any  one  else  (cf.  Rom.  iig  Gal.  2M),  or  "in 
my  case"  and  thus  (impliedly)  "by  means  of  me  to  others"  (cf» 
v.24  i  Cor.  4*  i  Tim,  i16).  Which  of  these  two  represents  the 
apostle's  thought  must  be  decided  by  other  evidence  than  the 
mere  force  of  the  preposition,  (a)  The  meaning  of  the  verb 
aTro/caXvTrr^  As  pointed  out  in  the  detached  note  on  this 
word,  p.  433,  with  rare  exceptions,  if  any,  &vo/ca\virr<&  denotes 
a  disclosure  of  something  by  the  removal  of  that  which  hitherto 
concealed  it,  and,  especially,  a  subjective  revelation  to  an  indi- 
vidual mind*  Now  it  is  evident  that  only  the  revelation  of 
Christ  to  Paul,  not  the  public  manifestation  or  presentation  of 
him  to  the  world  in  and  through  Paul,  could  Ixr  thought  of 
either  in  general  as  a  disclosure  of  what  was  previously  hidden 
(since  Christ  had  already  bean  preached  in  the  world  but  had 
been  hidden  in  Ms  true  character  from  Paul),  or  simiftcally  as 
a  subjective  revelation.  The  choice  of  the  word  airotfaX&nw, 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  the  former  of  the  two  views  named 
above,  (b)  Such  being  the  case  as  respects  the  meaning  of 
&9ro#aX&m>,  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  a  manifestation  of 
Christ  in  and  through  Paul  to  others  could  hardly  have  been 
expressed  simply  by  iv  t*/W,  but  would  require  iufc 
or  some  such  addition  as  ry  mkr^«  (c)  The 
with  2m  i&ayytX/ftt/uu  also  favours  the  reference  to  an 
ence  la  itself  affecting  Paul  only.  This  revelation  is  defined 
by  the  as  the  third  of  the 

for  Ms  pubic  of  Christ  (not,  as  Ltft.  it,  an 

Integral  part  of  Ms  on  that  ministry; 

mMv  Ms  to  which  the  divine  iffwcaXityrat, 

equally  with  the  and  the  AeoX&w,  were  preparatory). 

For  tMs  preaching  aa  to  Paul  of  the  Son  of 
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God,  whom  he  was  to  preach,  was  a  natural  and  necessary 
preparation;  a  manifestation  of  Christ  in  and  through  him  to 
others  is  too  nearly  identical  with  the  preaching  itself  to  be 
spoken  of  as  having  that  preaching  for  its  purpose,  (d)  V.12 
clearly  speaks  of  a  revelation  of  Christ  to  Paul  by  which  he 
received  his  gospel.  The  similarity  of  the  terms  used  here  and 
the  close  connection  of  the  thought  —  Paul  is  here  proving  what 
he  there  affirmed  —  make  it  probable  that  the  terms  mean  the 
same  and  the  fact  referred  to  is  the  same  here  as  there,  (e) 
Even  aside  from  any  similarity  of  terminology  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  subject  of  discourse  in  this  paragraph  is  not  how 
Paul  made  known  his  gospel,  but  how  he  received  it;  the  refer- 
ence of  the  central  term  of  this  sentence  to  the  presentation  of 
Christ  to  others  involves  an  impossible  digression  from  the 
theme  of  the  whole  passage. 

The  apostle's  use  of  the  phrase  "Son  of  God"  and  v,12  are 
either  alone  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  that  by  rbv  vlbv  avrov 
he  means  Jesus,  while  the  time  of  the  event  of  which  he  speaks 
and  the  phrase  &  ^po£  make  it  certain  that  it  is  the  risen  Jesus 
of  whom  he  speaks,  Though  grammatically  the  direct  object 
of  &7ro/ca\in{ra^  rov  vidv  avrov  is  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  conception  of  Jesus  which  he  obtained  in  the 
revelation;  it  is  thus  in  effect  equivalent  to  'lycrovv  <&?  (or 
cli/<w)  rbv  vlbv  avrov  f  On  the  question,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  understanding  of  the  genesis  of  Paul's  gospel, 
especially  his  Christology,  what  aspect  of  the  divine  sonship 
of  Jesus  he  has  chiefly  in  mind  as  having  been  revealed  to  him 
in  the  Damascus  experience,  and  for  the  evidence  that  he  refers 
especially  to  sonship  as  involving  moral  likeness  to  God  and 
hence  revelation  of  God,  see  detached  note  on  The  Tities  and 
of  Jems,  V,  p.  408,  and  <f,  esp,  a  Cor.  4*. 


TR.  with   fctADKLP  al  pier,  d  Boh,  Arm,  Eth.  Or.  DM,  Bus- 
Kpiph.  p-AtJbu  Chr,  Cyr.  Kuthal.  Severian  Tklrt  Dam.  Irl««-  Aug.  aU 

&         after  tfiWxijwv.    The  text  as  above,  without  &  Qt&c, 
it  by  BFG  1905  f  g  Vg.  Syr,  (pah.  hard,)  Bus.  Bpiph.  Chr. 

Tfadrt.  Ir**1'  Victoria.  Ambrst  flier.  al    Traaserfptkmal  probability 
strongly  favours  the  tat  without  I  6t&^  as  the  original,  since  there  is 
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an  obvious  motive  for  the  (correct)  interpretative  gloss,  but  none  for  its 
omission.  In  view  of  the  indecisive  character  of  the  external  evidence 
the  internal  evidence  must  be  regarded  as  decisive  for  the  omission. 

The  verb  s6Sox&i>  (the  earliest  extant  instances  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Lxx,  where  it  stands  most  often  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  nj-j,  "to  accept,"  "approve,"  "delight  in,"  "be  pleased,"  and 
which  is  found  in  secular  writers  from  Polybius  down)  has  two  general 
uses:  (i)  "to  accept,"  "to  be  pleased  with,"  "to  take  (Wight  in,"  fol- 
lowed by  an  ace.,  dat.,  or  ek  with  the  ace.,  or  4v  with  the  dat. :  Gen.  33*' 
Ps*  5iIS  i  Chron.  29*  Ps.  77*  Sir.  9"  i  Mac.  81  Mt.  $*  is11  2  Thes.  a"; 
(2)  "to  see  fit,"  "to  consent,"  "to  chouse,"  followed  hy  an  infinitive, 
or  with  an  infinitive  understood.  Ps.  40*®  (only  Lxx  instance);  x  Mac. 
6»  i4«-  4<f- 47  Lk.  12"  Rom.  15"  i  Con  isi  2  Cor.  5*  Col.  x»«  i  Thes.  2*  3*. 
In  this  latter  sense  and  construction  the  verb  seems  often  to  convey 
the  subsidiary  implication  that  the  purpose  referred  to  is  kindly  or 
gracious  towards  those  affected  by  the  action  expressed  by  the  infinitive; 
especially  is  this  true  when  the  verb  is  used  of  Got!.  See  Ps*  40"  j  Mac'. 
14*"  Lk.  12"  Col  i*1;  r/,  the  use  of  uftBoxfoc  (which  had  clearly  acquired 
as  on®  of  its  senses  "good-will/*  " favour")  in  Ps.  si1*  Sir.  32  (js)14  P*. 
Sol.  B3»  Lk.  a"  Phil.  a»,  and  see  S.  and  H,  on  Rom.  IGJ:  **  In  this  It 
came  to  be  used  almost  technically  of  the  good -wilt  of  God  to  man." 
It  is  doubtless  with  such  an  implication  of  the  gracious  character  of 
the  divine  act  that  Paul  the  verb  in  this  place.  The  dauae  empha- 
sises at  the  same  time  the  tact  that  he  owed  hh  "call"  to  Cjod  mid  that 
the  call  itself  was  an  act  of  divide  grace, 

*A«j»pCC«v  signifies  not  "to  remove  from  a  place/1  but  "to  off 

from  something  else,"  "to  serrate  or  set  apart  from  others"  (Mt*  13** 
25**  Lk,  6»  Acts  19*  a  Cor*  6W  Gal.  a»  Lev.  13** »« **  ttfrq.  In         anil 
in  clasmcal  writers);  esp.  to  set  apart  for  a  particular  acrvko,  this  latter 
occurring  In  Aristot.,  1*^.6.  8"  (1332  h«);  Lxx  (Ei.  13"  Dent,  4*% 
etc.) ;  and  N.  T.  (Acts  13*  Rom.  i  >)*   In  view  of        meaning  of 
tx  xotXfa^  (U)Tp6c  (Mu  Riunt  be  takea,  aeconilng  tci  what  Ii  In  any 
its  usual  as  a  of  time  meaning  "from  birth,1*    8ee  Judg. 

i6«yF8»  22"  71®  tau  4c>s  (Job  i»  jS»  only  Lk.  i1*  Ja.  ^t 

Acts  3*  14*  (Mt,  i§lf  only  otherwise).    Cf         Jer»  i1. 

On  the  Pauline          of  the          m\^  isee  on  v»*  aiul  on  the 
ing  of  x4pt«i  see  note,  p.  4^3.  Bii  m  initiiimciii&l, 

bttfc  not  in  the  and  of  the  tiT«t»    II  It§ 

object  not  a§  that  which,  so  to  th«        of  this 

*c^«cw  «ad  its  is  the  the  It 

(sa,  f.  |,»  Row,  is11  Gal.  jlf  s»  rl/rif .)» but  **  thut 

the  It  »f  i>,  if.,          i« 

i*  i  4*.    C/.          on  Bti  under  v,«,    This 

BiA  x*P«K  be  "fey  virtue  of  hb 

the  of  hfa 
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Iva  eva^e\t^wfjLai  avrov  ev  rok  .Hfoetrw,  "that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  Gentiles."  The  verb  evayy.  itself  char- 
acterises the  message  as  glad  tidings,  or  perhaps  rather  as  the 
glad  message,  the  gospel  (cf.  on  v.8),  while  avrdv  (ace.  of  con- 
tent; cf.  for  this  construction  v.23  i  Cor.  15*  2  Cor.  u7  Eph. 
217  and  Delbriick,  Vergl&ichende  Syntax,  §  179),  referring  to  TOP 
viov  avrov  defines  its  substance.  A  similar  thought  of  the 
content  of  the  gospel  as  summed  up  in  Christ  himself  is  ex- 
pressed in  Rom.  is19-  20  1  Cor.  i23  2  Cor.  i19  Phil  ilfi.  The  use 
of  the  present  tense  evayyeX^cofjiat,  following  the  aorists 
afapfoas,  tcaXAcrax,  and  aTroitakirfyat,  indicates  that  the  apostle 
has  distinctly  in  mind  that  these  definite  events  had  for  their 
purpose  a  continued  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Cf,  i  Thes.  4" 
Phil  219  Eph.  428.  Accurately  but  somewhat  awkwardly  ren- 
dered into  English  the  clause  would  read,  "  that  I  might  con- 
tinue to  preach  Mm,  as  glad  tidings  (or  as  the  good  news) 
among  the  Gentiles*" 

In  a  few  instances,  chiefly  in  the  phrases  «o>^&  I6vtj  and  wfcvra  t<k  I8vij 
as  they  occur  in  O.  T.  quotations,  the  word  H0viQ  is  used  by  Paul  in  the 
general  sense  meaning  "nations."  But  otherwise  and  almost  uni- 
formly it  means  "Gentiles"  as  distinguished  from  Jews,  This  is  most 
clearly  the  sense  in  this  letter,  except  perhaps  in  3*b;  see  2*-  8»  ••  ">  »<•  " 
38»-  l*.  Undoubtedly  then  Paul  means  here  to  define  the  divinely  in- 
tended sphere  of  his  preaching  as  among  the  Gentiles.  Whether  he 
recognised  this  fact  at  the  time  of  the  revelation  which  had  this  preach- 
ing as  its  purpose,  or  whether  the  perception  of  this  definition  of  his 
work  came  later,  this  passage  does  not  decide.  According  to  Acts  26** 
it  came  in  connection  with  his  conversion.  The  preposition  Iv  is  impor- 
tant, indicating  that  the  scope  of  his  mission  as  conceived  by  him  was 
not  simply  the  Gentlte  (for  this  he  must  have  written  •fiarnvXlCAHAac 
a&T&v  Tote  Pvia&v)  but  among  the  Gentiles,,  mad  by  implication  included 
all  who  were  la  Gentile  lands,  Cf,  on  aa»  «, 


ou    vrpoff&vtffdfjuqv    &apitl    teal    afytart,    **  immedi- 

ately I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"     The  negative 
06  limits  vpo(Fav€0^(jLriyt  not  €vd^lw,  which  in  that  case  it  must 

have  preceded,  as  in  Lk.  aif;   and  this  being  so,  e#$A^ 

be  with  the  whole  sentence  as  far  as  'Apa/J&ii/,  not 

simply  «w  TrpoffawMfjuiv,          by  its  meaning  cvWw  calls  for 
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an  affirmation,  not  simply  a  statement  of  non-action.  Zahn's 
contention  that  the  time  of  the  departure  to  Arabia  is  not 
fixed  except  as  within  the  three  years  of  v.  u  is  therefore  with- 
out ground.  Place  for  the  events  of  Acts  919b-22  must  be  found 
not  at  this  point  but  after  v.17.  Ltft.  gives  the  sense  correctly: 
"Forthwith  instead  of  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood.  .  .  I 
departed,"  etc. 


aT(j.ati,  primarily  denoting  the  parts  of  a  living  physical 

body  (Heb.  2U)  is  here  used  by  metonymy,  as  cr<fcp$  alone  more  fre- 
quently is,  for  a  being  having  such  a  body,  i.  e.,  for  a  cor(x>reaiiy  condi- 

tioned living  being,  in  contrast  with  beings  of  a  higher  order,  especially 
with  God.  Cf.  Sir.  14™  17"  Kph.  6"  and  csp.  Mt.  i6IT.  See  detached 
note  on  nveupux  and  2dp$>  p.  492.  KpocravcOiiuQv  (here  and  2*  only  In 
N.  T.)  signifies  "  to  betake  one's  self  to,"  *<  to  hold  conference  with/'  "  to 
communicate*'  whether  for  receiving  or  imparting,  (See  Chryripp.  ap. 
Suid,  s.  t>.  VI&CTCK;  [Bernhardy,  959]:  Uvap  y^p  ttvdt  yiyat  Staod^wvov  .  .  „ 
«pocrava0laOat  ftvttpoxpfqQ:  "For  he  says  that  a  certain  man  having  had 
a  dream  conferred  with  the  interpreter  of  dreams";  Luc.  Jup*  Traf,  i; 
Diod.  Sic,  17.  116*,  tol$  fidtvccat  icpogav«0i|i«vo5  ««pt  «0  atuwfoy,  "con* 
ferring  with  the  soothsayer  concerning  the  sign.*1  See  extended  note  In 
Zahn  ad  IQG*  pp»  64/.  In  3%  where  the  verb  is  limited  by  an  ace.  and 
dat,  impartttion  is  apparently  what  Is  in  mind;  here,  primarily  at  leant, 
receiving,  as  is  Indicated  by  the  general  subject  of  dUcoumCi  vlin  the 
source  of  his  gospel;  yet  note  the  double  aspect  of  the  «t  referred  la 
in  the  quoted  above,  involving  narrating  the  dream  or  the 

sign  and  receiving  advice  concerning  It, 


t 

,  "nor  clicl  1  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  that 

were  apostles  before  me.1*    The  reference  to,  of  course^  particu- 
larly to  the  Twelve,  yet  would  include  any,  as  James, 

who  had  been  recognised  as  before  Paul  re- 

ceived the  apostolic  office.    The  preposition  irprf  is  evidently 
In  Its  temporal  The  reference  to  Jerusalem  Indi- 

cates that  at  this         Jerusalem  was  the  of  the 

Christian  as  by  the  Twelve,  and  th*t 

they  or  the  still  The  use 

of  the  r0ik  wpA         AiroorcJXwj:  involves  the 

tion  of  the  of  the  Twelve,  and  that 

regarded  Ms  and         of  the  Twelve  as  of 
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tially  the  same  character.  Cf.  detached  note  on  ' 
p.  363  .  It  possibly  suggests  that  he  regarded  himself  as  already 
at  the  time  referred  to,  an  apostle,  but  does  not  necessarily 
involve  this. 

o58&  dv^Oov:  tf  AKLP  al.  pier.  It.  Vg.  Syr.  (harcl-txt.)  Arm.  Aeth.  Boh. 
Chr.  Euthal.  Cyr.  Thrdt.  Dam.  Victorin.  Ambrst.  Aug.  Hier.;  oOSfe 
dbrift-Oov:  BDFG  103,  181,  429,  462,  Syr.  (psh.  harcl-mg.)  Bas.  ThpM. 
The  attestation  of  dx-  seems  to  be  Western,  that  of  dv-  Alexandrian  and 
Syrian.  Either  reading  might  arise  by  assimilation,  <fcvfjX6ov  under  the 
influence  of  v.18,  dto^XOov  under  that  of  I7b,  but  the  former  more  easily 
because  of  the  eZ?  Iepoa6\uyux.  Because  it  was  common  usage  to  speak 
of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  (as  in  v.  18;  cf.  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.)  dbcfjXOov 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  changed  to  <*vrjX0ov  than  the  reverse,  but 
for  the  same  reason  intrinsic  probability  is  on  the  side  of  dvfjXSov,  and 
the  latter  is  in  this  case  perhaps  of  greater  weight.  The  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  is  but  slightly  in  favour  of  dtv^XOov.  So  Tdf.  WEL 
Ltft.  Sief.  Sd.  et  al.  Contra  Zahn. 


aTrrjXQov  ek  'Apafttav,  "but  I  went  away  into  Arabia." 

The  purpose  of  this  visit  to  Arabia,  though  not  specifically 
stated,  is  clearly  implied  in  ov  TrpocraveB^^v  <rapicl  teal  afycm 
above.  By  that  phrase  the  apostle  denies  not  only  that  he 
sought  instruction  from  the  Twelve  in  particular,  but  that  he 
put  himself  in  communication  with  men  at  all,  excluding  not 
only  the  receiving  of  instruction,  but  the  imparting  of  it.  The 
only  natural,  almost  the  only  possible,  implication  is  that  he 
sought  communion  with  God,  a  thought  sufficiently  indicated 
on  the  one  side  by  the  antithesis  of  "  flesh  and  blood"  and  on 
the  other  by  the  mention  of  the  relatively  desert  land  to  which 
he  went.  The  view  of  some  of  the  early  fathers  (adopted 
substantially  by  HOUR.)  that  he  sought  no  instruction  from 
men,  but  having  received  his  message  hastened  to  Arabia  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  "barbarous  and  savage  people"  of  this 
foreign  land  (for  fuller  statement  of  the  early  views  see  Ltft, 
p.  go)  Is  not  sustained  by  the  language.  He  must  in  that  case 
have  written  not  irpoa-awrW^v,  but  some  such  expression  as 
otk  SiSaor^aX^F.  Nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  psy- 

probability.    The  revelation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God          at  undermined  that  structure  of  Pharisaic 
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thought  which  he  had  hitherto  accepted,  and,  no  doubt,  fur- 
nished also  the  premises  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  thought. 
But  the  replacement  of  the  ruined  structure  with  a  new  one 
built  on  the  new  premises  and  as  complete  as  the  materials 
and  his  power  of  thought  enabled  him  to  make  it,  however 
urgent  the  necessity  for  it,  could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
an  hour  or  a  day.  The  process  would  have  been  simpler  had 
the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  been,  as  it  was  to  some 
of  his  fellow  Jews,  the  mere  addition  to  Judaism  of  the  belief 
that  Jesus  was  the  long-expected  Messiah;  it  would  have  been 
simpler  if  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  had  been  to  him  what  it 
doubtless  was  to  many  of  his  Gentile  converts,  the  acceptance 
of  a  new  religion  with  an  almost  total  displacement  of  former 
religious  views  and  practices.  To  Paul  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God  meant  neither  of  these,  but  a  revolutionary 
revision  of  his  former  beliefs,  which  issued  in  a  conception  of  re- 
ligion which  differed  from  the  primitive  Christian  faith  as  com- 
monly held  by  Jewish  Christians  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
latter  differed  from  current  Judaism.  Only  prolonged  thought 
could  enable  Mm  to  see  just  how  much  of  the  old  wan  to  be 
abandoned,  how  much  revised,  how  much  retained  unchanged* 
Many  days  would  he  needed  to  construct  out  of  the  material 
new  and  old  even  so  much  of  a  new  system  as  would  enable 
him  to  begin  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  faith,  A  period 
of  retirement  In  which  he  should  In  measure  accomplish 

this  necessary  task  Is  both  more  consistent  with  his 
and  in  itself  more  probable  than  an  Impetuous  plunging  into 
evangelism,    Particularly  improbable  Is  the  selection  of 
(see  below  on  the  meaning  of  the  word)  as  a          of 
Aside  from  the  question  whether  Jews  in 

and  whether  Paul  at  this  early 

his  to  the  to        him  to        at 

a  field  of  it  is  his  and 

from  the  of  Paul  had  a 

for  work  to  tha  of  and  of  lift,    A 

withdraw^  to  a  like  that  of 

and  comparatively  by  or  civ* 
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ilisation  is  almost  certainly,  unless  Paul's  disposition  in  this 
respect  underwent  a  radical  change,  not  a  missionary  enterprise 
but  a  withdrawal  from  contact  with  men. 

The  term  'Apo$(a  (Heb.  :np,  originally  simply  "desert")  is  applied 
by  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  down  to  the  whole  or  various  por- 
tions of  that  vast  peninsula  that  lies  between  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
southwest  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  River  on  the 
northeast,  and  extends  to  the  ocean  on  the  southeast.  See  Hdt.  2" 
3107-113  488  (Encyc.  Bib.).  Its  northwestern  boundary  was  some- 
what vague,  but  the  term  generally  included  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
and  excluded  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  Within  this  great  territory, 
inhabited  doubtless  by  many  nomad  tribes,  the  kingdom  of  the  Naba- 
teans  established  itself  some  time  previous  to  312  B.  c.  (see  Encyc,  Bib. 
art.  "Nabateans")*  In  Jos.  Ant.  14,  15  /.  (i*),  which  refers  to  the 
time  of  Hyrcanus  II  and  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  Aretas,  known 
from  other  sources  to  be  king  of  the  Nabateans,  is  spoken  of  as  king  of 
the  Arabians  (cf,  also  2  Mac.  5*);  his  country  is  said  to  border  upon 
Judea  and  its  capital  to  be  Petra.  2  Cor.  n82  has  been  interpreted  as 
showing  that  at  the  time  to  which  our  present  passage  refers  the  Naba- 
tean  dominion  included  Damascus.  See  Sch  tfrer,  Gesck.  des  jud.  Volkes? 
vol  I,  pp.  726  Jf.  In  that  case  Paul  would  seem  to  say  that  he  went 
from  a  city  of  Arabia  into  Arabia,  which  would  be  like  saying  that  one 
went  from  London  into  England.  But  it  is  known  that  Pompey  gave 
Damascus  to  Syria,  and  the  coins  of  Damascus  show  that  down  to 
34  A,  0.  (between  34  and  62  A.  D.  evidence  is  lacking)  it  was  under  Rome; 
while  a  passage  which  Josephus  (A&L  14.  117  [y8])  quotes  from  Strabo 
refers  to  an  ethnarch  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  thus  indicates  that 
the  title  ethnarch  might  be  applied  to  one  who  acted  as  governor  of  the 
people  o£  a  given  nationality  residing  in  a  foreign  city.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  which  Paul  is  speaking,  though  there 
was  an  ethnarch  of  the  Nabateans  in  the  city,  Damascus  was  not  under 
Nabatean  rule,  hence  not  in  Arabia.  This  both  removes  aU  difficulty 
from  this  sentence,  and  makes  It  practically  certain  that  by  *  Apapfa 
Paul  the  Nabatean  kingdom,  Sec  Clemen,  Paulmt  1  83;  Lake, 

of  St.  Paul,  pp,  32  1  ff:M 

Into  what  portion  of  the  kingdom  Paul  went  the  sentence  does  not, 
of  course,  indicate.  That  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  waa  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  Arabia  is  shown  in  4*,  which,  if  the  clause  is  a  genuine  part 
0!  the  ^pistle,  also  that  Paul  so  included  it.  But  this  does  not 


,  £dlf*Jk,  1004,  pp.  34«4*»  wad  following  Urn,  Badbamsn, 

»n  illf  p,  383  ,  think  that  tiu-  ethnarch  had  j  addiction  ovw 

Css«n«t  >  )  to  UM  vtdatty  4t  But  wfjilu  thii  suppoittSoji  c«»|wfcft  mfl 

;',  ^' 
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prove  that  it  was  to  this  peninsula  that  Paul  went.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  he  went  to  a  city,  Petra  in  the  south  and  Bostra  in  the 
north  are  among  the  possibilities.  There  is  nothing  to  necessitate  the 
supposition  that  he  went  far  from  Damascus,  nor  anything  to  exclude 
a  far-distant  journey  except  that  if  he  had  gone  far  to  the  south  a  return 
to  Damascus  would  perhaps  have  been  improbable. 


ical  ird\LV  vTnl&rpetya  ek  &a/jt,a<r/cdv,  "and  again  I  returned 
to  Damascus."  An  indirect  assertion  that  the  experience  de- 
scribed above  (aTrofcdkv^ai  TOP  vlov  avrov  iv  IfMol)  occurred  at 
Damascus  (cf.  Acts  g1'22  and  parallels);  from  which,  however,  it 
neither  follows  that  the  aTrofcdXmfrw  here  spoken  of  must,  he- 
cause  of  Acts  93'  4  be  interpreted  as  an  external  appearance  of 
Jesus,  nor  that  the  narrative  in  Acts  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
referring  to  an  experience  wholly  subjective.  The  identity  of 
place,  Damascus,  and  the  evident  fact  that  both  passages  refer 
to  the  experience  by  which  Paul  was  led  to  abandon  his  opposi- 
tion to  Jesus  and  accept  him  as  the  Christ,  require  us  to  refer 
both  statements  to  the  same  general  occasion;  hut  not  (nor  are 
we  permitted),  to  govern  the  interpretation  of  one  expression 
by  the  other.  As  shown  above  our  present  passage  deals  only 
with  the  subjective  element  of  the  experience.  For  the  apos- 
tle's own  interpretation  of  the  character  of  the  event  viewed 
objectively,  cf.  i  Cor.  91  is1*1, 

(c)  Evidence  of  his  independent  apostkmhtp  drawn  from  a 
visit  to  Jerusalem  three  years  after  his  convention  (tw'*°), 

The  apostle  now  takes  up  the  circumstances  erf  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem  after  his  Damascus  experience,  finding  in  it  evi- 
dence that  he  was  conscious  of  a  source  of  truth  independent 
of  men* 

l$Tkm  I         up  ie  ID        Cephm, 

and  I  Mm  m         of  I/if 

did  1  sm  the  of  I/M  m  re* 

the  I          to  you,  ftnl,  /  iii» 

not 

18  *  *Bwmi         rpik  ITIJ  ik 

K,i$8»9  "Then  1  up  to  to 

visit  Cephas/*    The  "after  Is 
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tive  in  purpose,  not  merely  chronological  The  mention  of  the 
period  subsequent  to  his  conversion  during  which  he  volun- 
tarily abstained  from  contact  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
tends  to  show  his  entire  independence  of  them.  The  three 
years  are  therefore  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  not  from  his 
return  to  Damascus,  but  from  the  crisis  of  his  life  which  pre- 
ceded his  departure  from  Damascus.  The  exact  length  of  the 
interval  can  not  be  determined  from  this  phrase,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  round  number  (cf.  Acts  2o31,  and  with  it  Acts  19*'  10»  n). 
In  reckoning  the  years  of  their  kings  the  later  Jews  apparently 
counted  the  years  from  one  New  Year's  Day,  the  ist  of  Abib 
(or  Nisan)  to  another,  and  the  fraction  of  a  year  on  either  side 
as  a  year.  See  Wieseler,  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four 
Cos  pels  j  pp.  53  Jf.  But  we  do  not  know  that  Paul  would  have 
followed  the  same  method  in  a  statement  such  as  this.  It  is 
not  possible  in  any  case  to  determine  how  large  a  part  of  the 
three  years  was  spent  in  Arabia. 

Ki)<pfiy  is  the  reading  of  K*AB  33,  424*,  1912,  Syr,  (psh.  hcl-mg.  pal.) 
Boh.  Aeth*    The  Western  and  Syrian  authorities  generally  read  Il&poy, 

which  is  evidently  the  substitution  of  the  more  familiar  for  the  less 
familiar  name  of  the  apostle. 

The  verb  latoglte  (cognate  with  Tofup,  tBpc*;,  o!<5a)  is  found  in  Greek 
writers  from  Herodotus  down,  meaning  "to  inquire";  in  Aristotle  and 

later  writers  in  the  sense  "to  narrate/'  "to  report";  it  has  this  sense 
also  in  i  Kadr.  t  «<»«.<•  (41^  the  only  passages  in  biblical  Greek  beside 

the  present  one  in  which  the  word  occurs  at  all;  it  occurs  in  Plut*  Tte. 
30*;  P&mp,  40*;  Polyb,  3.  4$19,  with  the  meaning  "to  visit"  (places),  and 
in  Jos,  (Ant.  8.  46  [a8]  Bell.  6,  8  1  [i  •])  ;  Clem.  Rom,  (8M)  meaning  "to  visit" 
(pewona).  See  IHIg.  and  E1L  ad  loc.  The  sense  in  the  present  passage 

is  evidently  that  which  is  found  also  in  Josephus.  By  the  use  o!  this 
word  Paul  characterises  his  journey  as  having  had  for  its  purpose 
persona!  acquaintance  with  Peter,  rather  than  the  receiving  of  in- 
struction. Cy.  v.  if,  and  see  below  on  «pb?  QC&T£V. 


7rpo9  avrov  ^pApo®  SeicaTr&nre*  "  And  I  remained 

with  him  fifteen  clays."    The  use  of  the  phrase  TT/>^?  aMv, 
with  its  persona!  pronoun  In  the  singular,  referring  definitely 

to  Peter,  rather  than  wp^  with  a  plural  pronoun  or  an  adverb 
of  place,  the  purely  personal  character  of  the  visit 
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On  the  preposition  7rp<k  with  the  accusative  after  a  verb  not 
expressing  motion,  cf.  Th.  $.  v.  I  2  b,  and  for  exx.  in  Paul  see 
i  Thes.  34  Gal.  25  418» 20,  etc.  The  mention  of  the  brief  duration 
of  the  stay  is  intended,  especially  in  contrast  with  the  three 
years  of  absence  from  Jerusalem,  to  show  how  impossible  it 
was  to  regard  him  as  a  disciple  of  the  Twelve,  learning  all  that 
he  knew  of  the  gospel  from  them.  C/.  ofrre  <*&&£;g0qv,  v.  ». 

19.    %TGpOV   &£  T&V  &,7rQ<TT$X(0V  OV/C  glBoV,  €1  fify  *ldf£<®l3QV  T&V 

&8efaf>bv  rov  tcvpfov.  "and  no  other  of  the  apostles  did  I  see 
except  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord."  On  the  use  of  tr*povt 

see  detached  note,  p.  420,  It  is  evidently  used  here  in  its 
closest  approximation  to  <X\Xo9,  denoting  merely  numerical 

non-identity,  not  qualitative  distinction,    d  ptf  means  here,  as 

always  before  a  noun,  "except/*  The  only  question  is  whether 
el  fjw)  'Ia/c<3t>/9oi>?  etc.,  is  an  exception  to  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing statement  frepov  .  „  „  ou/c  eZ£op,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  oiffc 

eKov.  Either  is  in  accordance  with  usage  (see  Th.  «J?  III 
8cj8,  and  such  cases  as  Lk.  4**»t7  Rom.  n11,  etc.).  In  this 
passage,  however,  the  view  which  would  make  the  exception 
apply  to  a  part  only  of  the  preceding  assertion  is  excluded, 

since  Paul  certainly  can  not  mean  to  my  that  he  no  one  In 
Jerusalem  except  Peter  and  James,  or  even,  according  at  leant 
to  Acts  9tT?  no  person  of  importance.  The  proba- 

bly be  taken  as  stating  an  exception  to  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding assertion,  and  as  implying  that  James  an  apostle, 
The  assumption  that  the  term  mwdaroKm  h  applied  to  JanifH 
in  a  broad  and  only  (so  SicfM  r,  fj  Is  without  good 

ground  in  and  Is  especially  unjustified  In  view  of  the  fart 

that  the  term  «bmaT<fA/4W  under  which  James  Is  by  the 
phrase  Included^  refers  primarily  to  the  Twelve,    Cf, 
on  "ATrrfirroXof ,  p.  3%,    ' 

the  of  th<?  lx»t  1,  It  tic 

h  of  Iti  ML  61,  aittl  m  In  Gul  **• m 

i  Cor.  15*  AO»  ISM  ««;  <f.  nki  JR.  7*  f  Cor.  *i»»    lit  l» 

w  «ae  of  the  Twdve;  ll  h  to  l»  tlitl  ti«  ww 

to  la  by  the  wrctftidi  In  i  C*c>r»  is** 

He  a  in  the  at  »». «« 

i5»« },  tad  w»  ift  as  the  fi»l  of 
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that  church  (Etis.  Hist.  EccL  II  jX  The  view  of  Jerome  which  iden- 
tifies James  the  brother  of  the  'Lord  with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
(see  defence  of  it  by  Meyrick  in  Smith,  DB  art.  "James,"  and  criti- 
cism by  Mayor  in  H.DB  art.  "Brethren  of  the  Lord")  rests  on  no 
good  evidence.  Nor  is  there  any  positive  evidence  for  the  theory 
that  he  was  older  than  Jesus,  being  the  son  of  Joseph  and  a  wife  pre- 
•  vious  to  Mary.  See  Ltft.'s  defence  of  this  (Epiphanian)  view  in  Dis- 
sertation II,  appended  to  his  Gdatians,  and  reprinted  as  Dissertation  I, 
in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age;  and  Farrar's  argument  for  the 
(Helvidian)  view  that  the  brothers  of  the  Lord  were  sons  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  in  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  chap.  XIX,  and  in  Smith,  DB 
art.  "Brothers  of  the  Lord'*;  also  Mayor,  op.  cit,t  and  Cone,  art. 
"James"  in  Encyc.  Bib.  Mt.  i28  and  Lk.^T  naturally  imply  that  the 
early  church  knew  of  children  of  Mary  younger  than  Jesus.  It  does 
not  indeed  follow  that  all  the  six  children  named  in  Mk.  6*  were  borne 
by  her.  But  neither  is  there  any  direct  evidence  that  there  were  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  Jn.  ig3a»  27  might  suggest  it  (cf. 
Ltft.  u.  s.}  but  its  late  date  and  the  uncertainty  whether  the  statement 
is  in  intent  historical  or  symbolic  diminish  its  value  for  historical  pur- 
poses. On  the  other  hand  the  implication  of  the  infancy  narrative  of 
Mt*  mid  LL  that  Joseph  was  not  the  father  of  Jesus  and  hence  that 
his  sons  by  a  former  marriage  were  not  brothers  of  Jesus,  can  not  be 
cited  against  the  Epiphanian  view;  for  not  only  does  this  presuppose  a 
strictness  in  the  use  of  the  term  brother  which  is  unsustained  by  usage, 
but  the  evidence  of  this  passage  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  title  "brother 
of  the  Lord  "  was  given  to  James,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline  let- 
ters in  general  (c/.  on  44)  as  to  the  time  when  the  theory  of  the  virgin 
birth  of  Jesus  became  current,  make  it  nearly  certain  that  the  former 
much  preceded  the  latter, 


30.  &  $£  ypdxfw  vfJ&V)  ISov  Ivdnriov  rev  ffiov  Sri  ov  * 

"Now  as  respects  the  things  which  I  write  to  you,  behold,  be- 

fore God,  I  am  not  lying/1  For  similar  affirmations  of  Paul 
that  in  the  presence  of  God  he  Is  speaking  truly,  see  i  Thes.  2* 
a  Cor,  im  it11.  Its  use  here  shows  clearly  that  the  facts  just 

stated  arc  given  not  simply  for  their  historical  value,  but  as 
evidence  of  what  he  has  before  asserted^  his  Independence  of 

the  Twelve.  &  *ypd$>ob  doubtless  refers  to  all  that  precedes,  from 
v*11  (or11)  on.  Even  so  one  can  not  but  wonder  why  Paul 
should  use  very  strong  language  unless  he  had  been 

with  the  facts  about  his  visits  to  the  other 

apostles. 
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(d)  Evidence  of  his  Independent  apostleship  drawn  from  the 
period  of  his  stay  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  (i21-24). 

The  apostle  now  turns  to  a  period,  which  2l  compared  with 
i18  shows  to  have  been  eleven  or  even  fourteen  years,  during 
which  he  was  out  of  Judea  and  not  in  touch  with  the  other 
apostles,  yet  was  carrying  on  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel. 

*lThen  I  went  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  nand  f  was 
unknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Jndea  that  are  in  Christ;  nonty 
they  heard  (kept  hearing),  O^r  former  persecutor  is  now  preach- 
ing the  faith  which  formerly  he  ravaged;  and  Oiey  glorified  God  in 
me. 


21*  "ETrara  fj\0ov  ek  rA  /cXfftara  rf^  £t;p/a?  Atal  rfj^  Ka« 

\itc(a$.  "Then  I  went  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia." 
That  this  was  a  period  of  preaching,  not,  like  that  in  Arabia, 
of  retirement^  is  implied  in  v.a*,  cvayyeXflZerat.  On  the  ques- 

tion whether  he  had  yet  begun  to  work  distinctively  for  the 
Gentiles  in  these  regions,  see  below  on  v.M. 


The  repetition  of  the  article  before  KtXwCac  Is  vity  unumuil.  The 
two  regions  being  adjacent  and  both  nouns  limiting  xXfyuxt*,  on*  would 
expect  a  single  article,  standing  before  the  firet  one.  Sets,  #,  f  ,»  Att«  i  * 
gi  9*  I5M,4t  a7&;  J0i.  AM,  g.  36  <a«)  12.  154  (4*);  Bull.  a.  05  W*1)  *•  M'l 
(xa1),  which  reflect  the  all  but  uniform  of  N,  T.  and  Joaitphuji,  to 

which  X«<.  13.  175  (4*)  and  *a.  33  j  (4")  are  not  rrally  <*xt  options.  Notr 
especially  Acts  15**,  wrt^  t^v  *Aytt6xtiov  wtl  Swplov  x*l  KiXaC»xvt  In 
Acts  i$41,  where  Uuplov  tttd  KiXixtev  ocrur  In  the  ortirfi  thtt  Mill  k? 
is  insertel  before  KsXixlav  by  BO  Thphyl'1  cinly.  Thh  alrtmg 

preponderance  of  the  second  article  in  lite  prt**nt 

a  very  difficult  rcadlfig,  hut  cvtrn  morn  strongly  pilntn  to  tlstt 
character  of  the  reiwilng  without  it,  by  K*4,$i  341,  iy^. 

That  should  Imvc  omitted  It  In  wmformity 

Is  not  tliat  all  the  r«t  it, 

thareby         from          and  the  is 


22.  %wv  ft                       Tf  rtyt 

*10w^a6w  rafe  ly  XpwTf,  "and  I  was  by  fare  to 

the  of  Judet  that  are  In  Christ"    The 

form  of  the                           to                   the  of 
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the  state,  "I  remained  unknown."  The  motive  of  these  state- 
ments of  the  apostle  respecting  his  departure  into  Syria  and 
Cilicia  and  the  non-acquaintance  of  the  Judean  churches  with 
him  is  doubtless  to  show  that  his  work  during  this  period  was 
not  in  that  region  in  which  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  placed 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Twelve,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  began  at  once  an  independent  mission.  This,  rather 
than,  e.  g.,  the  intention  to  show  that  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  or  instruction  of  these  churches,  is  what  is  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  argument,  which  has  to  do  not  with  his 
contact  with  Christians  in  general,  but  with  his  subjection  to 
the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  primitive  Christianity.  On  the 
expression  rafc  ^fCfcK^aCai^  .  .  .  ez>  Xpt<rT<p;  cf.  i  Thes,  i1  21* 
2  Thes.  i1  Phil  i1.  On  the  force  of  the  preposition  as  meaning 
"in  fellowship  with,5'  see  Th.  s,v.I6  b,  and  cf.  s6.  The  ex- 
pression characterises  the  churches  referred  to  as  Christian  as 
distinguished  from  Jewish,  but  reflects  also  the  apostle's  con- 
ception of  the  intimacy  of  the  fellowship  between  these  com- 
munities and  the  risen  Jesus. 

In  Itself  the  phrase  "churches  of  Judea"  of  course  includes  that  of 
Jerusalem.  Nor  is  that  church  excluded  by  the  fact  of  Paul's  persecu- 
tion of  it,  since  this  would  not  necessarily  involve  his  meeting  face  to 
face  those  whom  he  persecuted,  and,  moreover,  some  years  elapsed 
between  the  events  referred  to  in  v. 13  and  those  here  recorded;  nor  by 
the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  in  vv,  "• 19,  since  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  unknown  can  hardly  be  taken  so  literally  as  to  mean 
that  no  member  of  the  church  had  ever  seen  him.  In  favour  of  the  more 
Inclusive  use  of  the  term  is  also  x  Thes.  2M,  where  a  similar  phrase  is 
employed  without  the  exclusion  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  can  Acts  gn-m  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  argument  against  the  more  Inclusive  sense  of  the 
term.  For,  though  v.»  manifestly  implies  such  an  acquaintance  o£ 
Paul  with  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  as  to  contradict  his  state- 
ment 'here  if  it  includes  Jerusalem,  and  though  v*«  itself  might  be 
accepted  as  not  directly  contradicted  by  vv.  **•  *9  of  the  present  pas- 
yet  the  conflict  between  the  first-hand  testimony  of  the  latter 
and  vv.  **•  f»  of  the  Acts  is  such  as  to  call  in  question  the  accu- 

racy In  details  of  the  whole  section  in  Acts.    Acts  a6aa  is  even  more  at 
with  Paui'a  statement  here,  unless  it  refers  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  period  covered  by  Gal.  i"-1*.    Nor  can  Jn.  3**  be  cited  as 
that  'loutafo  cwa  Judea  exclusive  of  Jerusalem,  the 
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language  there  being  •?)  'louSate  -ft,  not  ^  'I°u$°^a  alone;  nor  Mt,  3*, 
'Iepoa6Xuixa  xal  TOSecra  f)  louSafa  (cf.  Paris  and  all  France);  nor  Jos.  AnL 
10.  184  (9r)  :  ^p-o^oq  -roSca  ^  louSato  xal  l©poa6Xu{jta  xal  6  v«6c  Stijxitvev, 
since  as  the  temple  is  in  Jerusalem,  so  may  Jerusalem  be  in  Judea.  On 
the  other  hand  it  can  not  justly  be  urged,  as  is  done  by  Bous.,  that  a 
statement  pertaining  to  the  churches  of  Judea  exclusive  of  Jerusalem 
would  be  without  force,  since,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  reference  is  in 
any  case  probably  not  to  these  churches  as  a  source  of  instruction,  but 
as  those  among  whom  he  would  probably  have  been  working  if  he  had 
put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the  Twelve,  While,  therefore,  in 
speaking  of  "the  churches  of  Judea"  Paul  may  have  had  chiefly  in 
mind  those  outside  of  Jerusalem,  the  word  Judea  can  not  apparently 
designate  the  territory  outside  Jerusalem  as  distinguished  from  the 
city.  Of  the  location  of  the  churches  of  Judea  outside  of  Jerusalem 
we  have  no  exact  knowledge.  On  the  extent  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  term,  see  detached  note  on  'loufeto,  pp.  435  /» 


23.  fj^vov  8%  &KQVOVT&S  fjcrav  ^rt  CO  hmtcrnv  ^fm$  TTOT^  v&v 
€X/£e7w  rfyv  ir  forty  %v  *roT€  ewdpffa^  "only  they  heard 

(kept  hearing),  Our  former  persecutor  is  now  preaching  the  faith 
which  formerly  he  ravaged/*  fufvov  doubtless  limits  the  whole 
statement,  indicating  that  it  constitutes  the  only  exception  to 
the  Ignorance  of  him  referred  to  In  the  preceding  clause.  The 
logical  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  members  of  flit*  churches 
mentioned  In  v.  ls;  note  the  gender  of  the  participle  A«0vorr<^, 
&n  is  recitatlves  the  following  words  shown  by  the*  pro- 

noun 4/*&  to  be  a  direct  quotation*    The  participle 

&€&«CDV  describes  the  persecution  as  a  thing  in 
ing  it  to  the  past,  in  contrast  with  the  vw.    "The 

would  have  presented  it  simply  as  a  (past)  fact.  Cf.  GMT  140, 
BJ£T  137.  ^*fi*  of  not  directly  to  to 

whom  he  was  by          but  to  in 

On  f^ayytX/Jirai  sec  v,  \    wiemt?  h  not  the          of 
doctrinev  in  which  the  is  by  but 

the         in  the  of  the 

its  see  ^    Oo 

4J»  TOW  cf*  v.  ».  is  as  A 

of  the  church  is  here          a  of  the  !§  the 

principle  of  the  life;  the  aim  of  was 

the  of  the  and  Its          in  as  the 

Christ    The          Is         as 
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24.  fcal  eSo'£a£bz>  ev  epoi  rbv  Qedv.  "and  they  glorified  God 
in  me,"  i.  e.,  found  in  me  occasion  and  reason  for  praising  God. 
On  this  use  of  ev  of  that  which  constitutes  the  ground  or  basis 
of  an  action  (derived  from  the  use  of  the  preposition  to  denote 
the  sphere  within  which  the  action  takes  place)  see  Th.  1 6  c, 
though  the  classification  at  this  point  is  far  from  satisfactory; 
W.  XLVIII  a  (3)  c;  Ell.  ad  loc.,  though  here  also  the  matter  is 
stated  with  unnecessary  obscurity;  and  such  passages  as  Mt.  67 
Acts  y29  Rom.  217«  »  5*  Gal.  311- 1\  The  satisfaction  which  the 
churches  of  Judea  found  in  Paul's  missionary  activity  in  this 
period  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  opposition  to  him  which 
later  developed  in  Jerusalem.  See  21-10.  Of  the  several  ex- 
planations that  might  be  given  of  the  more  friendly  attitude  of 
'the  early  period,  (a)  that  Paul  had  not  yet  begun  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  freedom  from  the  law,  or  (b)  that  though  he 
was  doing  so  the  Christians  of  Judea  were  not  aware  of  this 
aspect  of  his  work,  or  (c)  that  the.  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
offering  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  apart  from  the  law  had 
not  yet  developed  in  the  churches  of  Judea,  the  first  is  prob- 
ably true  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  that  Paul  had  not  yet 
had  occasion  to  assume  a  polemic  attitude  in  the  matter;  but 
in  any  other  sense  seems  excluded  by  his  repeated  implication 
that  the  gospel  which  he  now  preached  he  had  preached  from 
the  beginning  (see  i11  2a  and  comment).  But  in  that  case  there 
is  little  room  for  the  second.  The  third  is,  moreover,  the  one 
most  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  this  letter;  see  especially 
a*?  with  its  distinct  implication  that  the  opponents  of  Paul's 
liberalism  were  a  recent  and  pernicious  addition  to  the  Jerusa- 
lem church.  And  this  in  turn  suggests  that  the  apostle's  reason 
for  adding  the  statement  wA  I2tf£a£b*' .  .  .  «f/W  was  inciden- 
tally to  give  strength  to  Ms  contention  for  the  legitimacy  of 
Ms  mission  by  intimating^  what  2*  says  more  clearly,  that  the 
opposition  to  him  was  a  recent  matter,  and  did  not  represent  the 
original  attitude  of  the  Judean  Christians,  On  the  other  hand, 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  Ms  main  contention  throughout 

this  and  the         is  not  that  he  had  been  approved  by 

the  Christiansy  but  that  he  had  from  the  first  acted 
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independently.  The  whole  sentence  jidvov  .  .  ,  $v  ^ot  Is  a 
momentary  digression  from  that  point  of  view. 

(e)  Evidence  of  his  independent  apostleship  drawn  from  his 
conduct  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  after  the  pre- 
ceding one  (2l~10). 

Following,  as  before,  a  chronological  order,  the  apostle  now 
narrates  the  circumstances  of  a  very  important  occasion  on 
which  he  came  in  contact  with  those  who  were  apostles  before 

him.  At  the  outset  he  calls  attention  to  the  length  of  his 
absence  from  Jerusalem,  fourteen  years,  during  which,  so  it  is 
implied,  he  had  had  no  contact  with  the  Jerusalem  apostles; 
then  to  the  fact  that  when  he  went  up  it  was  not  at  their  com- 
mand, but  in  obedience  to  divine  revelation;  then,  indicating 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  then,  as  now  in  Galatia,  the 
circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  who  had  accepted  his  gospel, 
he  tells  how  he  laid  his  gospel  before  the  Jerusalem  Christians, 
and  in  a  private  session  before  the  pillars  of  the  church,  James 
and  Cephas  and  John,  since  he  recognised  that  their  disapproval 
of  his  preaching  might  render  of  no  avail  his  future  work  and 
undo  what  he  had  already  done.  Though,  out  of  conaidt'rutlon 
for  the  opponents  of  his  gospitl  of  freedom  from  law,  who  had 
crept  into  the  Jerusalem  church  for  the  purpose*  of  robbing  the 
Christians  of  their  freedom  bringing  them  into  bondage  to 
the  law,  the  apostles  urged  him  to  circumcise  Titus,  a  Greek 
Christian  who  was  with  him,  he  to  do  HO;  ami  sci  far 

from  his  yielding  to  the  authority  or  of 

intent  men,  whose  eminent  past  did  not  with  him,  :i»  It 

did  not  with  God,  they  imparted  nothing  m*w  to  him,  but 
they  that  God,  who  had  I\*trr   to 

the  to  the  In  u  corn- 

mission  to  the  Gentiles,  of  the  church 

to  a  of  the  iiiicl  of  Paul 

to  th<* 

tie  and  the  wiii 

the  the 

lit  did* 
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Then  after  fourteen  years  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  with 
Barnabas,  taking  Titus  also  along.  *And  I  went  up  in  accordance 
with  [a\  revelation.  And  I  laid  before  them  the  gospel  which  I 
preach  among  the  Gentiles,  —  but  privately  before  the  men  of  em- 
inence—lest perchance  I  should  run  or  had  run  in  vain.  *But 
not  even  Titus,  who  was  with  me  -and  was  a  Greek,  was  compelled 
to  be  circumcised  (*now  it  was  because  of  the  false  brethren  surrep- 
titiously brought  in,  who  sneaked  in  to  spy  out  our  freedom  which 
we  haw  in  Christ  Jesust  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bondage 
[that  his  circumcision  was  urged]  ,  Ho  whom  not  for  an  hour  did  we 
yield  by  way  of  the  subjection  [demanded]  ),  that  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel might  continue  with  you.  ^  And  from  those  who  were  accounted 
to  be  something—what  they  once  were  matters  not  to  me  —  God  accepts 
not  the  person  of  man—for  to  me  the  men  of  eminence  taught  noth- 
ing ncw^-^hnt  on  the  contrary  when  they  saw  that  I  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  gospel  to  the  uncircumcised  as  Peter  with  the 
gospel  to  the  cmcumcised—nfor  he  who  wrought  for  Peter  unto  an 
apostieship  to  the  circumcised  wrought  also  for  me  unto  an  apos- 
tleship  to  the  Gentiles—  gand  when,  I  say,  they  perceived  the  grace 
that  had  been  given  to  we,  James  and  Cephas  and  John,  who  were 
accounted  pillars,  gam  to  me  and  to  Barnabas  right  hands  of  fel~ 
hwshipi  that  we  should  go  among  the  Gentiles  and  they  among  the 
cirfumciscd,  lQprmided  only  that  we  should  remember  the  poor, 
which  ^ry  thing  I  him  also  taken  pains  to  do. 


<  Then  after  fourteen  years  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem.7' 
Since  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument  that  he  had  not  been 
dependent  on  the  other  apostles  (cf.  i"«  n)  it  is  his  contacts 

with  them  that  it  is  pertinent  to  mention,  the  fact  that  he 
of  as  visits  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  ils)  indicates  that 

throughout  the  period  of  which  he  is  speaking  Jerusalem  was 

the  headquarters  of  the  apostles.    And  this  being  the  case  the 
denial,  by  implication,  that  he  had  been  in  Jerusalem  is  the 

way  o!  denying  communication  with  the 

Twelve*    It  follows  also  that,  had  there  been  other  visits  to 

In  tMs  he  must  have  mentioned  them,  unless 
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indeed  they  had  been  made  under  conditions  which  excluded 
communication  with  the  Twelve,  and  this  fact  had  been  well 
known  to  his  readers.  Even  in  that  case  he  would  naturally 
have  spoken  of  them  and  appealed  to  the  well-known  absence 
of  the  apostles  or  have  spoken,  not  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  but  of 
seeing  those  who  were  apostles  before  him, 

"Ercewa,  primarily  a  particle  of  chronological  succession,  clearly  has 
this  force  here,  as  is  suggested  by  8td  .  .  .  IT$V.    The  .  .  . 

Iicetta  .  .  .  I-rcetta  of  i11'  "  and  the  present  v.  mark  the  successive 
steps  of  a  chronological  series,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  apostle's 
argument,  because  he  Is  arranging  It  on  a  chronological  framework; 
they  thus  acquire  as  in  some  other  cases  (see  i  Thcs.  4"  t  Cor.  is*9)  a 
secondary  logical  force.    That  &td  may  mean  "after  the  lapse  of11  w 
clearly  shown  by  Hdt.  3";  Soph.  Ph.  758;  Xen.  Cyr.  i.  4",  and  other 
passages  cited  by  L,  &  S.  jr,  *.  A,  II  a,  and  by  W.  XLVH  L  (h) 
(WM.  p.  475) »  and  that  this  use  was  current  in  Jewish  Greek  appear* 
from,  Deut  gli  Mk.  a*  Acts  24".    That  thin  rather  than  "throughout/* 
the  only  alternative  meaning  in  chronological  exprfnsioftit,  u%  the  mean- 
ing here  Is  evident  from  the  urtsitttablmos  of  "throughout"  to  the 
verb  4v4piQv.    On  the  question  whether  the  fH!ri«xl  in  to  IK*  reckoned 
from  the  same  storting  jxrint  as  the  three  yearn  previously  named 
(it8)  or  from  the  end  of  that  period,  there  h  roam  for  difference  of 
opinion.    Wies.  Ell,  AIL  hold  the  former  vlfw;  Lift.  Mey,  Beet, 
Sief.  Lip.  J2ahn,  Bous.  the  latter.    Far  the  exposition  of  the 
thought  at  this  point  the  question  is  of  little  tMtmtfitmce.    lib  pur- 
pose h  evidently  to  the  limited  amount  of  hi*  communication 
with  the  Twelve  as  tending  to  show  that  he  elk!  nflt  receive  tti?4 
from  them,  and  for  this  purpose  It  little  wfietfirr  the 
during  which  he  hint  no  communication  with  the  Twelve        fourteen 
yeans  or  eleven.    Far  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Paul,  however,  the 
question  h  of  more  significance*    White  It  h  to 
with  certainty  which  view  Is  correct,  the              of  prolubiUty 
to  favour                the                      m                  to  the 
Tfee             of  hi*                                     to               wit 

his  he  thh  vlftlt,  but  a 

he  the 

be  fit  bis 

I*  by  dut  OM  01  the 

M,  nod  to 

WiEftew  only  the  of  a 

alio  that  the  of  t  mill  in  th« 

of  tha 

apostles. 
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The  substitution  of  Tecc&ptov  for  Bexateaacfcpuv  (advocated  by  Grot. 
Send,  et  d.,  named  by  Sief.  and  Zahn  ad  loc.),  resting  as  it  does  on  no 
external  evidence,  calls  for  no  refutation.  The  supposed  difficulties 
of  the  chronology  of  the  apostle's  life  based  on  Sexa-reacr&pwv  are  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  this  purely  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text. 

For  the  doubt  whether  TOJ&IV  belonged  to  the  original  text  expressed 
by  Zahn  and  Bous.  there  seems  slight  justification.  It  is  lacking  in 
no  ancient  ms.,  though  standing  in  DFG  d  g  Goth.  Aeth.  after  dv^v, 
and  in  but  one  ancient  version,  the  Boh.  The  quotation  of  the  sen- 
tence without  it  by  Mcion.  Iren.  Ambrst.  Chrys.  seems  insufficient 
evidence  that  the  original  text  lacked  it. 


Bapvdfta,  "with  Barnabas,"  i.  e.,  accompanied  by  Mm, 
as  in  Mt.  i6n  i  Thes.  313  2  Thes.  i7,  rather  than  accompanying 
him,  as  in  Mt,  25*°  2647  Acts  y45;  for  the  remainder  of  the  narra- 
tive, especially  the  constant  use  of  the  first  person  singular, 
implies  that  Paul  and  not  Barnabas  was  the  chief  speaker  and 
leader  of  the  party. 

avvTrapakajB&v  /cal  Tfaov*  "  taking  Titus  also  along."  Titus 
is  thus  assigned  to  a  distinctly  subordinate  position  as  one 
"  taken  along/*  and  the  members  of  the  party  evidently  ranked 
in  the  order,  Paul,  Barnabas,  Titus.  The  apostle  says  nothing 
at  this  point  concerning  the  reason  for  taking  Titus  with  him. 
But  the  specific  mention  of  the  fact  and  the  part  that  Titus 
played  in  the  subsequent  events  (vv.8-6)  suggest  that  Paul 
intended  to  make  his  a  test-case  for  the  whole  question  of  the 
circumcision  of  the  Gentile  Christians. 

Concerning  the  tense  of  the  participle  auwap«X<xp<&v,  see  BMT  149, 
and  cf.  Acts  12**.    The  act  denoted  by  the  participle,  though  coinciding 

in  time  with  the  action  of  the  principal  verb^  is  expressed  by  an.  aonst 
rather  than  a  present  participle,  because  it  Is  conceived  of  as  a  simple 
fact,  not  as  an  action  in  progress?  least  of  all  as  one  within  the  time  of 

which  the  action  of  the  principal  verb  falls. 


2.  AvrfjStyv  8^  /card,  &7ro/tt£Xt^w  **and  I  went  up  in  ac- 

cordance with  [a]  revelation,"  i.  e.9  in  obedience  to  such  [a] 

revelation.  The  word  Aro/dlXv^?  evidently  has  the  same 
meaning  here  as  In  iu  (see  the  discussion  there  and  detached 
jaote  on  fAiroic4XwrTO  and  *A?ro/eaXi^t?,  p.  433),  but  refers  in 
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this  case  to  a  disclosure  of  the  divine  will  respecting  a  specific 
matter,  not,  as  there,  to  a  revelation  of  the  person  Jesus  in  his 
true  character.  Concerning  the  specific  method  in  which  the 
divine  will  that  he  should  go  to  Jerusalem  was  disclosed  to 
Mm,  and  whether  directly  to  him  or  through  some  other  per- 
son, the  apostle  says  nothing.  Nor  can  it  be  determined 
whether  the  word  is  here  used  indefinitely,  referring  to  a 
(specific)  revelation,  or  with  merely  qualitative  force,  describ- 
ing revelation  as  the  method  by  which  he  obtained  his  convic- 
tion that  he  ou^bt  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  On  the  former  fx)lnt, 
however,  cf.  2  Cor.  I2lff-  Acts  is1  x67-  g  ai>1  a;98*-. 

For  a  similar  use  of  the  preposition  xatd  <:/.  Acts  23"  Rom.  i6m  a  Then. 

3®.  "In  accordance  with,'*  being  the  more  usual  and  exact  meaning  of 
XQCT&,  Is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nearly  equivalent  sense,  "because  of." 
In  Rom.  16**  and  Eph.  3s,  though  the  phrase  Is  the  wunc,  the  sense  Is 
different. 


ical    kmB^fi^v   airrcfa    ri    €vajj^)uoy   8  tcqpwrwo   iv   TO& 

HdvtcrW)  "And  I  laid  before  them  the  gospel  which  I  preach 

among  the  Gentiles,"    The  pronoun  avro£v,  having  no  def- 

initely expressed  antecedent.  Is  to  be  taken  as  referring  in 

general  to  those  whom  he  visited  in  Jerusalem,  i.  #'.,  the  Chris- 

tian community*    Concerning  the  word  o&ayyifKwv,  see  de- 

tached note,  p.  422  ;  the  use  of  the  term  here  in  douhtkwH  the 

as  in  ift.    The  questions  at          between  Paul  and  those 

of  a  different  opinion  in  Jerusalem  were  not  historical,  nor  prar« 

tical  in  the  sense  that  they  pertained  to  the-  methods  of 

workf  but  doctrinal,  having  to  do  with  the  sigmfiruner  of  the 

work  of  Christ,  the  conditions  of  salvation,  t\w  <if 

The  use  of  the  tenst%  thr 

thought          he  in  still  at  the  time  of 

ing  the  lie  find  lie 

to  C/.  the  imptication, 

a  ii«  of  la  i11*    The  use  of  a 

tie 

lie  was         no  the 

CtentiUs,"  the  he  not 
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to  the  Gentiles  but  to  the  Jews  also,  so  far  as  they  were  in 
Gentile  lands.  Note  the  same  phrase  in  i16  and  ek  T&  Wvr\ 
in  28,  all  of  which  indicate  that  Paul  conceived  his  apostleship 
to  be  not  simply  to  the  Gentile  people  but  to  the  people  of  Gen- 
tile lands. 


t,  found  from  Homer  down,  is  apparently  used  only  in  later 
writers  in  the  sense  "  to  present  "  (matter  for  consideration).  See  2 
Mac.  39;  Acts  25™,  only  N.  T.  instance,  and  cf.  M.  &  M.  Voc.  s.  v. 

fear  IBfav  S£  rofc  So/covers,  "but  privately  before  the  men  of 
eminence."  Those  who  are  here  designated  as  ol  Sotcovvres 
are  evidently  the  same  who  in  v.  6  are  called  ol  Sotc&vvres  and 
ol  SO/CQVVT&*  elvaf  ™?  and  in  v.  9  ot  BOKOVVTCS  crruXot  elvai, 
and  in  v.  9  are  also  identified  as  James  and  Cephas  and  John. 
See  note  in  fine  print  below.  By  these  phrases  the  three  men 
named  are  described  as  the  influential  men,  the  leaders,  of  the 
Christian  community  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
present  passage  or  in  the  usage  of  the  words  to  indicate  that 
they  are  used  with  irony. 

On  the  question  whether  this  phrase  refers  to  the  same  inter- 
view spoken  of  in  aveG^v  .  .  .  HOvearw,  so  that  rofc  So/covcrw 
is  merely  a  more  definite  designation  of  aurofc,  or  to  a  different 
one,  so  that  there  was  both  a  public  and  a  private  meeting  at 
which  Paul  set  forth  his  gospel,  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter;  for  although  an  epexegetic  limitation  may  certainly  be 
conjoined  to  what  precedes  by  8^,  yet  it  is  Paul's  usual  habit 
in  such  cases  to  repeat  the  word  which  the  added  phrase  is  to 
limit  (cf.  todftijv  in  this  v,;  Rom*  3M  9®°  i  Cor*  i16  26  Phil.  2*  — 
in  i  Cor.  3"  it  is  otherwise).  In  this  case,  moreover,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  Paul  should  have  used  the  very  general 
afcrofc  if,  indeed,  he  meant  only  three  men,  or  to  see  why  if  he 
referred  to  but  one  interview  he  should  not  have  written  simply 
ical  &ve0^iM)v  TOW  $Q/tov<nv  T$  evay<y$)u0v,  etc*  Among  mod- 
em interpreters  Wies,  Ell  Ltft.  Mey.  Weizs.  Hoist.  Sicf. 
Lip.  Zahn,  Bous,  el  aL,  understand  the  language  to  imply  two 
interviews;  Zellcr?  Meander,  All.  Beet  Vernoa  Bartiet  (in 
Expositor  i  Get,  1899)  y  Emmet,  el  at.,  but  one* 
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On  the  use  of  XOCT'  Cfcfav,  which  can  not  mean  "especially"  (as  Bous. 
d  oJ.)  but  only  "privately,"  cf.  Mt.  iy*9  Mk.  4U  9n  etc.;  Ign.  Smyrn. 

7*:  -rcpiicov  o5v  Icrc(v  .  .  .  vdpz  xat"  18  (ov  rcspl  a&T&v  XaXtfv  ^Tt  xcnvjj. 

The  phrase  ol  SoxoOvtes,  vv.2-  eb  is  an  example  of  a  usage  rare  in 
ancient  Greek  literature.  The  participle  alone,  as  here,  is  found  in 
Eur,  Hec.  295  and  Troiad.  613,  both  times  in  the  sense  "men  of  stand- 
ing and  consequence,  men  of  esteem."  There  is  no  hint  of  any  derog- 
atory flavour  in  the  phrase.  In  Herodian  6.1*,  sometimes  cited  under 
this  head,  TG&<;  BoHo6vta<;  has  a  predicate  in  xotl  ottivoTdcrouc  xal  .  .  . 
oo^poveatdrou?  following.  The  meaning  is  "  those  esteemed  both  most 
dignified  and  most  sober."  With  this  cf.  Q\  8oxo0vct  $  or6Xot}  v.  *.  The 
expression  ol  SoxoOvtsc  «!va(  tt  which  Paul  uses  in  v.  ®a  (and  from,  which, 
as  Zahn  holds,  the  shorter  form  is  derived  by  ellipsis)  is  found  in  the 
same  form  and  meaning  in  Plato,  Gorg.  472  A,  where  it  is  synonymous 
with  t6Box(yiQu<;  a  few  lines  above;  r/.  also  Eutkyd.  303  C,  where  the 
phrase  is  the  same,  except  that  the  i!va(  TI  is  inverted,  The  name 
phrase,  however,  is  used  also  in  the  u  those  who  think  themselves 
something";  so  Plut.  ApopMh.  lacm*  40,  and  probably  Plato,  ApoL 
35  A.  The  meanings  of  the  word  8oxtiv  itself  as  used  la  these  or  similar 
phrases  are  as  follows:  i.  "To  be  accounted,  esteemed**  (a)  in  the 
indifferent  sense  of  the  word.  See  w,**«  »;  <;/.  Plato,  Apd*  35  A;  But. 
tH*  i?;  Kpictet.  Rnchif.  13:  xfiv  Zllfas  TSCIV  tlval  ti$,  AicCcrctt 
.  2  Mac.  9"  (?)  Mk,  xo*ffl  i  Cor,  i  s»s  (?)  (b)  in  the  definitely  hon- 
ourable sense,  "to  be  highly  esteemed,"  m  IB  w,f*  ife*  a*  "To  account 
one's  self/*  as  In  Gal.  6*  i  Cor.  3**  8s  io»  J&ts*  i1*  P»v*  a6tf.  For  an 
cMly  clo«e  paralidl  to  Cal.  6s  see  Plato,  Ap®l  41  E,  Thus  in  all  of  the 
lour  in  the  present  the  word  has  substantially  the 

same  jaeming,  differing  only  In  that  in  vv.**»  *  the  word  k  rol0url**$y 
the  of          referred  to  In  the  pm!Umt«t  while 

in  w.  **  ®fe»  the  pr^kate  2»  omltud  ax^d  tbe  verb  the  Me*  of 
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(see  more  fully  below).    The  whole  the 
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gruity  on  his  part  to  attribute  to  himself  such  a  doubt  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  strenuous  insistence  upon  the  truth  and  divine 
source  of  that  gospel — but  rather,  no  doubt,  the  conviction 
that  the  disapproval  of  his  work  by  the  leading  apostles  in 
Jerusalem  would  seriously  interfere  with  that  work  and  to  a 
serious  degree  render  it  ineffectual.  The  apostle's  conduct 
throughout  his  career,  notably  in  the  matter  of  the  collection 
for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  own  last  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(see  i  Cor.  I61'8  2  Cor.  chs.  8,  9,  esp.  g13"15  Rom.  is**"31!  esp.  v.81), 
show  clearly  that  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  prevent  the  forcing  of  the  Jewish  law  upon 
the  Gentiles,  but  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  movement,  avoiding  any  division  into  a  Jewish  and 
a  Gentile  branch.  To  this  end  he  was  willing  to  divert  energy 
and  time  from  his  work  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  delay  his  journey 
to  the  west  in  order  personally  to  carry  this  money  to  Jeru- 
salem. His  unshaken  confidence  in  the  divine  origin  and  the 
truth  of  his  own  gospel  did  not  prevent  his  seeing  that  the 
rupture  which  would  result  from  a  refusal  of  the  pillar  apostles, 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  part  of  the  church,  to  recognise  the 
legitimacy  of  his  mission  and  gospel  and  so  of  Gentile  Christian- 
ity on  a  non-legal  basis,  would  be  disastrous  alike  to  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Gentile  parties  which  would  thus  be  created. 

Ek  x®v6v  found  also  in Lxx  (Lev,  26*°  Job  39"  Mic.  i"  Isa.  29*,  etc.); 
Jos.  Ant.  19.  27  (x«),96  (i*a);  Bell.  x.  275  (141);  in  late  Greek  writers 
(Diod,  Sic.  19.9")  and  in  the  N.T.  by  Paul  (x  Thes.  3"  2  Cor.  6>  Phil. 
a**)  is  with  him  always,  as  usually  in  the  Lxx,  a  phrase  of  result  meaning 
" uselessly/'  "without  effect."  Running,  as  a  figure  of  speech  for  ef- 
fort directed  to  an  end,  is  not  uncommon  with  Paul  (i  Cor.  9***  M 
Gal.  s7  Phil.  2";  see  also  Phil  3**  a  Tim.  47)- 

The  clause  ^  .  .  .  IBpajiov  has  been  explained:  (i)  As  an  indirect 
question,  "whether  perhaps  I  was  running  or  had  run  in  vain."  tplxw 
Is  in  this  case  a  present  indicative,  retained  from  the  direct  form.  So 
XJsteri,  assuming  an  ellipsis  of  "in  order  that  I  might  learn  from  them," 
Wies.,  who  assumes  an  ellipsis  of  "in  order  that  they  might  perceive/1 
and  Sief.»  who  supplies  "  to  put  to  test  the  question/*  and  emphasises 
the  fact  that  since  |*4  expects  a  negative  answer  the  apostle  implies 
no  40ubfc  respecting  the  result  of  hia  work?  but  only  the  abstract 
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possibility  of  its  fmltlessness.  (2)  As  a  final  clause,  "that  T  might  not 
run  or  have  run  in  vain"  (so  Frit.  Beet).  (3)  As  an  object  clause 
after  a  verb  of  fearing  implied,  "fearing  lest  I  should  run  or  had  run 
in  vain."  tp^xw  *s  ^n  ^ia*-  case  most  probably  a  prcs.  subj.,  referring 
to  a  continued  (fruitless)  effort  in  the  future.  A  pres.  ind.  would  be 
possible  (GMT  369.1)  referring  to  a  then  existing  situation,  but  is  a 
much  less  probable  complement  and  antithesis  to  ISpqxov  than  a  pres. 
subj.  referring  to  the  future.  Cf.  i  Thes.  3&.  So  Ltft.  E1L  (?),  Lip. 
(though  apparently  confusing  it  with  the  preceding  interpretation).  To 
the  first  of  these  it  is  to  be  objected  that  it  involves  a  doubtful  use  of 
yd]  TCOX;.  Goodwin  (GMT  369  fn.  i)  distinguishing  clearly,  as  SieL  fol- 
lowing Ktthner  (IT  1037, 1042,  but  rf.  KlShner-CJerth,  II  391  fn.»  which 
corrects  Ktihner's  error)  fails  to  do,  between  the  indirect  question  and 
the  clause  of  fear,  maintains  (L.  &  S.  sub.  ^  *«*><;,  however,  contra)  that 
trfj  is  never  used  in  classical  writers  in  an  indirect  question.  SleL,  in- 
deed, alleges  that  this  indirect  interrogative  use  Is  common  In  later 
Greek,  but  cites  no  evidence,  ix-ft  TO«;  is  certainly  not  no  used  in  Paul, 
with  whom  it  is  always  a  final  particle,  occurring  in  a  pure  final  clause* 
or  in  a  clause  of  fear,  or  In  an  object  clause  after  verbs  of  precaution 
(i  Cor,  8»  ow  2  Cor.  a1  <>4  n3  ia'M  Gal.  4U  i  Then.  jft;  it  Is  not  uswd  by 
other  N.  T.  writers)  and  there  is  no  certain  instance  of  i*4  m 
in  N,  T.;  LL  u**>  which  id  generally  .HO  taken,  la  nt  best  a  doubtful 
case.  To  the  second  interpretation  it  is  a  tlrciHivr  objection  that  a 
past  tense  of  the  Indicative  fa  used  in  final  c*Iaup»i  only  after  a  hy- 
ixithetical  statement  contrary  to  fact  and  to  an  umttuina!  pur- 

pose.   Neither  of  these  condition*  Li  fulfilled  here.    The  verb 

a  fact,  not  what  wouicl  have  under  certain  circum- 

stances* and  the  afxwtle  certainly          not  to  the 

f»urp«e  that  he  might  not  ran  in  vain  as  unattained.  The  attempt 
of  Frit,  approved  by  W.  LVC  a  (b)  p  (WM,  p.  63 j),  to  give  the 
sentence  a  hypothetical  character  by  It,  "that  I 

&ot»  tan  might  eatuiy  have  haptxKUid  If  1  had  not  cunimunli^atecl  my 

In  Jenuuilem,  have  run  In  vain,'1  h  not  only  artificial,,  but 
After  all         to          the  principal  ct«%>  an  hy- 

See  Olf  T  jjjt  jjd.    The  h 

both  and  of  ^         and  I» 
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to  In  of  the        of        Is  ex* 
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tbo  or          to  be  33**  i 
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following  a  statement  of  fact  suffices,  however,  "to  show  that  In  this 
case  the  clause  expresses  primarily  an  object  of  apprehension.  The 
objection  of  Sief.  to  this  interpretation,  that  Paul  certainly  could  not 
have  implied  that  his  fear  of  his  past  work  being  rendered  fruitless  was 
actually  realised,  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  force  of  a  past 
tense  in  such  cases.  This  implies  not  that  the  fear  has  been  realised 
—  in  this  case  one  would  not  express  fear  at  all,  but  regret  —  but  that 
the  event  is  past,  and  the  outcome,  which  is  the  real  object  of  fear,  as  yet 
unknown  or  undetermined.  Cf.  GMT  369;  ~BM  T  227,  and  see  chap. 
4n,  where  the  object  clause  refers  to  a  past  fact,  the  outcome  of  which 
is,  however,  not  only  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  but  quite  possibly  yet 
to  be  determined  by  the  course  which  the  Galatians  should  pursue  in 
response  to  the  letter  he  was  then  writing. 


3.  aXX*  o£S£  T/T05  6  <rvv  e/W,  "EXX??^  &vy  yvarytcdarBi)  wept* 
TfjLTjd'rjvai,'  "But  not  even  Titus,  who  was  with  me,  and  was  a 
Greek,  was  compelled  to  be  circumcised."  In  antithesis  to  the 
possibility  of  his  work  proving  fruitless  (by  reason  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jerusalem  church  and  apostles)  Paul  here  sets  forth 
the  fact  that  on  this  very  occasion  and  in  a  test-case  his  view 
prevailed.  For  aXXa  introducing  the  evidence  disproving  a  pre- 
viously suggested  hypothesis,  see  Rom.  4*  i  Cor.  29.  The  fact 
of  the  presence  of  Titus  with  the  apostle  had  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  sentence.  Its  repetition  here  in  o  <rvv 
€fjio(  is  evidently,  therefore,  for  an  argumentative  purpose,  and 
doubtless  as  emphasising  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  circumcised.  It  is  upon  this  element  of  the  sentence 
especially  that  ouoY  "not  even"  throws  its  emphasis.  The 
opponents  of  Paul,  the  "false  brethren"  desired,  of  course,  the 
circumcision  of  ail  Gentile  Christians.  But  so  far  were  they 
from  carrying  through  their  demand  that  not  even  Titus,  who 
was  there  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and  to  whom  the  demand 
would  first  of  all  apply,  was  circumcised.  The  non-circumcision 
of  Titus,  therefore,  was  in  reality  a  decision  of  the  principle* 
The  phrase  <J  <?w  <f/w/  is  thus  concessive  in  effect.  See  "BM  T 
428.  The  participial  phrase,  ^EXX^i/  &>>  adds  a  fact,  probably 
like  <S  <nb>  <F/*°l>  known  to  the  readers,  but  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  fact  about 
to  be  stated.  Like  the  preceding  phrase  it  also  is  concessive 
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437),  "though  he  was  a  Greek"  (and  hence  uncircurn- 
cised;  not  of  course,  "although  a  Greek  and  hence  under  pre- 
eminent obligation  to  be  circumcised/'  which  neither  Paul  nor 
his  opponents  would  have  claimed).  Though  the  Greek  con- 
struction is  different  in  the  two  phrases,  the  thought  is  best 
expressed  in  English  by  joining  them  as  in  the  translation  given 
above.  Segond  also  renders  "qui  fitait  avec  moi  et  qui  6lait 
Grec."  The  term  ^EXX^p  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  its  broad 
sense  of  "Gentile/'  as  in  Rom.  iia  29»  10d/re^.,  a  usage  which 
occurs  also  in  Jos.  Ant.  20.  262  (n2),  and  in  the  Christian 
Fathers  (Th.).  This  is  the  first  mention  of  circumcision  in  the 
epistle.  The  fact  so  well  known  to  Paul  and  his  readers  as  to 
require  no  explicit  mention,  but  clearly  brought  out  later  in 
the  letter,  that  the  legalistic  party  insisted  most  strenuously 
upon  circumcision,  is  here  incidentally  implied,  $myicd<r&i)  Is 
undoubtedly  to  be  taken  as  a  resultative  aorist  (BAfT  42),  and 
ov$&  $vaytcd«r0>t}  denies  not  the  attempt  to  compel  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt.  That  the  attempt  was  (unsuccessfully) 
made  is  clearly  implied  in  the  context 

Tht  argument  of  Skf,  Cor  his  interpretations  making  4w*Y*&#8i? 
a  denial  that  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Paul,  i  *.,  by  the 
apostles,  confuses  the  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  word 
and  the  force  of  Its  h 

N.  T.  In  the  present  and  Imperfect  with  conative  force  (Acts  a6*» 
Gal*  aw  6**),  signifying  **to  apply  pressure/*  "to  to)  compel*1;  in 
the  aorist!  on  the  other  h«tc!g  consistently  with  a  resultative  in 

the  active  "to  compel,"  in  the  **to  be  farced"  (Mt,  14**  Ml. 

6**  IJL  i4w  Acts  3S«  i  Cor,  ist11).    What,  therefore^  the  with 

oik  denies  Is  simply  the  result,    Whether  that  did  not  be- 
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implication  of  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  oC  the  apostles.  For  other 
interpretations  of  oflx,  .  .  .  icepi'qjnq6Tjvat,  see  below  on  the  various  con- 
structions ascribed  to  §t&  .  . 


4.  Sid,  ££  roi>9  vrapeKra/CTOvs  ^evSaSe'X^ow,  "now  it  was 
because  of  the  false  brethren  surreptitiously  brought  In." 
The  question  what  this  phrase  limits,  L  e*,  what  it  was  that 
was  done  because  of  the  false  brethren,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  those  raised  by  the  passage.  The  most  probable 
view  is  that  it  is  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  pressure,  ur- 
gency, implied  in  ovS£  yvay/cdarOy.  The  meaning  may  then  be 
expressed  thus:  "And  not  even  Titus  *  .  .  was  compelled  to  be 
circumcised,  and  (what  shows  more  fully  the  significance  of  the 
fact)  it  was  urged  because  of  the  false  brethren."  If  this  is 
correct  it  follows  that  there  were  three  parties  to  the  situation 
under  discussion  in  Jerusalem.  There  were,  first,  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  who  stood  for  the  policy  of  receiving  Gentiles  as 
Christians  without  circumcision;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
those  whom  Paul  characterises  as  false  brethren,  and  who 
contended  that  the  Gentile  Christians  must  be  circumcised;  and 
finally  there  were  those  who  for  the  sake  of  the  second  party 
urged  that  Paul  should  waive  his  scruples  and  consent  to  the 
circumcision  of  Titus.  This  third  party  evidently  consisted  of 
the  pillar  apostles,  with  whom  Paul  held  private  conference  (v.8) 
and  who  because  of  Paul's  representations  finally  themselves 
yielded  and  gave  assent  to  Paul's  view  (w.*-9).  With  the 
second  party  it  does  not  appear  that  Paul  came  into  direct 
contact;  they  are  at  least  mentioned  only  as  persons  for  whose 
sake,  not  by  whom,  certain  things  were  done.  It  is  thus  dearly 
implied  that  they  who  in  person  urged  the  circumcision  of 
Titus  (<M  So/cowm)  did  not  themselves  regard  it  as  necessary 
except  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  as  a  concession  to  the  feelings 
or  convictions  of  those  whom  Paul  designates  as  false  brethren, 
but  who  were  evidently  regarded  by  the  other  apostles  rather 
as  persons  whose  prejudices  or  convictions,  however  mis- 
taken, it  was  desirable  to  consider.  On  the  question  whether 
the  apostles  carried  their  conciliatory  policy  to  the  extent  of 
the  cfmimd^oa  of  all  G^ntHe  coaverts?  see  fn,  p*  gi« 
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c,  a  word  not  found  in  extant  classical  writings,  is  never- 
theless given  by  the  ancient  lexicographers,  Hesych,  Phot,  and  Suid. 
Cf.  Frit,  OpuscuU,  pp.  181  Jf.  (Th.);  Sief.  ad  loc.t  p.  101,  fn.  In  view 
of  the  frequent  use  of  the  passive  of  verbs  in  later  Greek  in  a  middle 
sense,  and  of  the  definition  of  this  word  by  Hesych.  Phot,  and  Suid. 
by  the  neutral  term  dXX6Tpto<;,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  passive  sense 
can  be  insisted  upon,  as  if  these  false  brethren  had  been  brought  in  by 
others.  The  relative  clause,  otTtveg  etc.,  distinctly  makes  the  men 
themselves  active  in  their  entrance  into  the  church,  which  though  by 
no  means  excluding  the  thought  that  some  within  were  interested  in 
bringing  them  in,  throws  the  emphasis  upon  their  own  activity  in  the 
matter*  Nor  is  the  idea  of  surreptitiousness,  necrecy,  at  all  clearly 
emphasised.  That  they  are  alien  to  the  body  into  which  they  have 
come  is  what  the  term  both  etymologieally  artel  by  usage  suggests, 
4»cu8£8tX90«,  used  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  only  a  Cor,  nws  evidently  means 
those  who  profess  to  be  brethren,  *,  «?.,  to  be  true  members  of  the 
Christian  body,  but  are  not  so  in  fact,  Cf.  Paul's  use  of  the  term 
tpsutaTlaroXoc,  a  Cor.  nw.  These  words 

express,  of  course,  Paul's  judgment  concerning  men  when  he 

wrote.    That  they  were  BO  looked  upon  by  the  other  at  the 

time  of  the  events  here  referred  to  does  not  n&i&MMurily  follow. 

The  community  into  which  "the  false  brethren"  had  made 
their  way  is  unnamed  That  they  had  made  their  influence 
felt  in  Antioch,  If  not  generally  among  the  churches  hav- 
ing Gentile  aid  that  they  came  from  Jerusalem  and 

were  in  representatives  of  that  church,  is  implied  in 

the  very  fact  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
about  the  matter.    If,  therefore,  and 

refer  to  a  visit  to  a  church,  we  should  mentally  supply  with 
them  "into  the  church  at  Antioch/'  or  "into  the 
among  the  Gentiles*  n    But  if,  as  is          probable! 

to  incorporation  into  the  of  the  body, 
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Christian  community.  In  either  case  it  is  clear  that  they  ema- 
nated from  Jerusalem  and  were  exerting  their  influence  as  a 
foreign  element  at  Antioch  or  in  general  in  the  churches  having 
Gentile  members.  See  further,  par.  12,  p.  117. 

Of  the  numerous  constructions  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
phrase  Btdc  .  .  .  <J>eu8a8£X<pou<;  the  following  may  be  named: 

i.  Those  which  make  it  limit  some  folio  wing  word,  (a)  e'^ajxev.  So, 
omitting  ot?  ofl  8£  (in  v.6;  cf.  textual  note  below),  Tert.  et  aL,  and  in 
modern  times  Zahn.  This  yields  the  sense,  "but  because  of  the  false 
brethren  ...  I  yielded  for  a  brief  space."  This  may  be  dismissed 
because  based  on  a  text  insufficiently  supported  by  textual  evidence, 
and  giving  the  impossible  sense  that  Paul  yielded  by  way  of  the  sub- 
jection demanded  by  the  false  brethren  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
might  continue  with  the  Gentiles.*  (b)  So,  retaining  ol<;  o58<|,  but 
assuming  that  the  insertion  of  ol$  involves  an  anacoluthon,  Wies, 
p.  no;  Philippi;  and  substantially  so  Weizs.  Ap.  Zeit.  p.  155. 
Cf,  Butt.  p.  385.  Paul,  it  is  supposed,  having  intended  at  first  to 
naake  Std  .  .  .  <J«uSa8.  limit  oflx,  eT$atxev  directly,  was  led  by  the  length 
of  the  sentence  to  insert  ofc,  thus  changing  the  thought  from  an  asser- 
tion that  on  their  account  he  did  not  yield  into  a  denial  that  he  yielded 
to  them,  and  leaving  8t&  .  .  .  <I>eu$ocB.  without  a  regimen.  The  objec- 
tion of  Sief.  (ad  loc.y  p.  98)  to  this  interpretation  that  these  two  concep- 
tions "yielded  on  account  of"  and  "yielded  to"  are  so  different  that 
the  one  could  not  be  merged  in  the  other  is  of  little  force;  for  certainly 
Paul  might  naturally  think  of  a  yielding  to  a  demand  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  false  brethren  as  in  effect  a  yielding  to  them.  Nor  can  the  fact 
of  the  anacoluthon  itself  be  urged  against  this  view,  since  anacolutha 
axe  common  in  Paul,  and  especially  so  in  this  very  paragraph.  The 
real  objection  to  this  interpretation  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
that  Paul  could  say  that  he  refused  to  circumcise  Titus  because  it  was 
requested  for  the  sake  of  the  false  brethren*  or  as  Wies.  in  effect  makes 
It,  by  them.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  when  the  very  question  at  issue 
was  the  legitimacy  of  the  gospel  which  offered  itself  to  the  Gentiles 
without  legal  requirement,  he  would  have  consented  to  circumcise 
Titus,  if  only  the  request  had  not  been  made  for  the  sake  of  the  false 
brethren?  Weizs,,  indeed,  interprets  8c&  .  .  .  4*^0$.  as  giving  not 
the  decisive  reason,  but  for  the  urging  of  which  Titus  would  have 
been  circumcised,  but  a  contributory  reason,  which  made  his  course  aH 


,  Bkft  Tert.  Wow  Mm,  finds  the  yielding  and  the  subjection  to  have  been  to  the 
ptttar  ftpotttaf  md  In-  the  fact  of  coming  to  Jerutnlera  to  submit  this  question  to  th«  apostles 
there  (not  In  th«  clrcttradttkwa  of  Tltui,  which  he  maintains  Paul  denies  to  have  taken  place) 
3r«*  tuppotM  ttat  it  ww  not  d«a«d*d  by  the  apotttai,  but  mow  probably  by  the  Antioch 
dtauth.  SM  Cm*  pp.  ai  /•  A  ^ittortlon  of  the  »o»d  it  wwild  b*  hwd  to  l«*fte®. 
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the  more  necessary — a  meaning  which  has  much  to  commend  it,  but 
which  it  seems  would  have  necessitated  the  insertion  of  some  such  word 
as  pufcXtcrca  (cf.  chap.  610). 

2.  Those  which  make  8c&  .  ,  .  ^euSaS.  limit  what  precedes,  introduc- 
ing an  epexegetic  addition  to  the  preceding  statement.  So  SieL,  who, 
joining  this  verse  closely  to  the  words  ^vaYttdaO-Y)  icepttpnqOiivQct  and  mak- 
ing ofix,  limit  the  whole  phrase,  finds  in  the  sentence  the  meaning  that 
no  attempt  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  false  brethren  to  compel  Titus 
to  be  circumcised.  In  other  words,  though  the  leading  men  might  not 
unnaturally  have  urged  the  circumcision  of  Titus  for  the  sake  of  the 
false  brethren,  no  such  compulsion  was  in  fact  applied.  Aside  from 
the  improbable  sense  given  to  o  5 S^  ...  Tfjva-ptcfcaOY)  (see  on  v.4),  this  in- 
volves an  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  sense  of  81,  concerning 
which  see  on  v. a.  To  have  yielded  this  meaning  8c&  .  .  .  $su8«&.  must 
have  stood  in  the  least  prominent  position  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence, 
not  subjoined  and  emphasised  by  8£,  or  if  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
denial  of  Titus's  circumcision- — the  fact  itself— unequivocal,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  words  $c&  .  .  .  $eu8a8.  should  stand  apart,  then 
they  must  have  become  a  phrase  of  concession  or  opposition,  express- 
ing the  thought,  "though  urged  by,"  or  "In  spite  of  the  false  brethren," 
or  have  been  introduced  by  oiSI,  "and  not  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
false  brethren."  C/.  on  otiW  under  iia.  Mey.  also  joins  this  phrase 
closely  to  what  precedes,  but  to  the  whole  expression  oOSl  .  .  . 
icfptT^Q^vat,  and  finds  in  it  tbe  reason  why  Titus  wits  not  circumcised, 
*.  e.,  because  the  false  brethren  urged  it.  If  this  relates  to  Paul,  con- 
stituting his  reason  for  refusing  to  consent  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus, 
it  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  i  (b)  above,  vis,,  it  implies  that  but 
for  the  advocacy  of  it  by  the  false  brethren  Paul  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
phrase  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  motives  of  the  eminent  Jerusalem 
brethren,  giving  their  reason  for  not  asking  for  or  consenting  to  the 
circumcision,  then  we  have  the  representation  that  the  false  brethren 
urged  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  and  that  the  Jerusalem  apostles  opposed 
it  not  on  principle,  but  because  it  was  being  urged  by  the  false  breth- 
ren; a  view  which  attributes  to  them  a  degree  of  opfxwltion  to  the 
legalistic  party  in  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  church,  and  of  champion* 
ship  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles,  which  does  not  comport  with  the 
otherwise  known  history  of  the  apostolic  agef  md  which  would,  it 
would  seem,  have  made  this  council  Itself  utmecewary.  Had  the 
moreover,  been  what  this  interpretation  them,  Paul  could  todlj 

have  failed  to  bring  out  with  greater  distinctness  what  would  have 
been  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  aa  he  has  done,  «„  |*t  in 

W.*"1, 

Hie  joining  of ?the  phrase  with  dvtftywp,  or  dvipt|v»  advocated  by 

of  the  older  modem  expositors  (see  in  SIef.)t  scarcely         for 
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sion.  These  interpretations  yield  a  not  unreasonable  sense,  and  avoid 
many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  other  constructions,  but  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  reader  would  be  expected  to  supply  men- 
tally a  word  left  so  far  behind. 

3.  Those  which  make  Sick  .  .  .  ^euSaS.  limit  something  supplied 
from  the  preceding,  (a)  oOx  fjvayx&jOir)  TceptTtx-rjO^vae  (Ell.)  or  oflx 
?cepieTtJif)0TQ  (Frit,  cited  by  Ltft.).  This  is  not  materially  different  from 
making  it  limit  06 84  .  .  .  Kspvcwflfyott  already  expressed,  as  is  done 
by  Mey.,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  (b)  xepteT^STQ,  Ruck. 
e&  al,;  advocated  by  Hort.  (WH.  II  app.  p.  121).  According  to  this 
Interpretation  oO  throws  its  whole  force  on  •fy&fxj&Qbr},  only  the  compul- 
sion, not  the  circumcision,  being  denied;  8£  is  adversative,  and  intro- 
duces the  statement  of  the  reason  why  Titus,  though  not  compelled, 
was  nevertheless  circumcised,  viz.,  because  of  the  false  brethren.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  improbable  of  all  the  proposed  interpretations.  If 
the  circumcision  of  Titus  was  carried  through  without  Paul's  consent, 
then  how  could  he  have  said  that  it  was  not  compelled?  If  with  his 
consent  and,  as  he  says,  because  of  the  false  brethren,  how  could  he  say 
that  he  had  not  yielded  to  them  for  so  much  as  an  hour  ?  What  was 
such  consent  but  precisely  $  bicoTayifj,  the  surrender  which  they  de- 
manded (cf.  on  T|)  EixoTayfi,  v.  «)  ?  And  with  what  honesty  could  he  have 
maintained  that  he  had  pursued  this  course  at  Jerusalem,  "that  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  with  you/'  when  in  fact  he  had  on 
that  occasion  surrendered  the  very  thing  which  was  to  him  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation  so  far  as  concerned  the  relation  of  the  Gentile  to 
the  law  and  to  Christ?  Cf.  5*-*.  In  fact,  any  view  which  assumes  that 
Titus  was  circumcised  involves  the  conclusion  that  Paul  surrendered 
his  case  under  compulsion  or  through  wavering,  and  that  in  his  present 
argument  he  made  a  disingenuous  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  surrender  it.  (c)  The  thought  of  (unsuccessful)  pres- 
sure implied  in  ofiM  .  .  .  fjvaYw&jQir].  This  view  (set  forth  in  the  larger 
print  above),  and  well  advocated  by  Ltft,  pp.  105, 106",  yields  a  dear  and 
consistent  account  of  what  took  place,  showing  the  Jerusalem  apostles 
standing  between  the  extremists  on  both  sides,  advising  Paul  to  con- 
sent to  the  circumcision  of  Titus  for  the  sake  of  peace,  while  Paul,  see- 
ing in  such  a  yielding  a  surrender  of  vital  principle  to  the  false  repre- 
sentatives of  Christianity,  persistently  refused,  it  accounts  at  the  same 
time  for  the  Insertion  of  the  phrase,  and  for  the  characterisation  of  the 
men  referred  to  as  false  brethren,  etc.,  showing  at  the  same  time  the 
extent  to  which  the  Jerusalem  apostles  could,  from  Paul's  point  of 
view,  be  ltd  astray,  so  as  even  to  advocate  a  course  dictated  by  regard 
for  those  who  were  in  reality  only  false  brethren,  and  suggesting  a  con- 
tributory reason  for  his  resistance,  that  the  demand  for  the  circum-* 
cision  of  Titus  originated  with  spies  from  without,  men  who  had  no 
proper  place  in  the  church  a*  all.  This  view  alone  brings  this  portion 
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of  the  paragraph  into  line  with  the  apostle's  general  argument  by  which 
he  aims  to  show  his  entire  independence,  even  of  the  other  apostles. 

If  it  be  judged  too  harsh  and  difficult  to  supply  from  the  preceding 
language  the  thought,  "this  was  urged,"  the  most  reasonable  alternative 
view  is  that  of  Wies.  et  al.  (i(b>  above).  From  a  purely  linguistic  point 
of  view  this  interpretation  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  that  have  been 
proposed,  and  if  it  could  be  supposed,  with  Weizs.,  that  Paul  would  re- 
fer in  this  unqualified  way  to  a  reason  which  was,  after  all,  only  con- 
tributory, it  would  be  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  passage. 


"who  sneaked  in  to  spy  out  our  freedom/'  The  liberty  of  which 
the  apostle  here  speaks  is,  of  course,  the  freedom  of  the  Chris- 
tian from  bondage  to  the  law,  which  would  have  been  sur- 
rendered in  principle  if  the  Gentile  Christians  had  been  com- 
pelled to  be  circumcised.  Cf.  48'  9'  n'n,  and  esp.  s1"3'  18«  That 
he  calls  it  "our  freedom"  (cf.  fyuo*?  at  the  end  of  v.8)  shows  that 
although  the  obligation  of  the  Gentile  to  be  circumcised  was 
the  particular  question  at  issue,  this  was  in  the  apostle's  mind 
only  a  part  of  a  larger  question,  which  concerned  both  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians,  or  else  that  Paul  is  for  the  moment 
associating  himself  with  the  Gentile  Christians  as  those  whose 
case  he  represents.  The  Antioch  incident  (vv.11-*1)  shows  how 
closely  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Jews  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  both  in  fact 
and  In  the  apostle's  mind.  Yet  there  Is  nothing  In  his  nar- 
rative to  Indicate  that  in  the  discussion  at  Jerusalem  the  free- 
dom of  the  Gentile  was  explicitly  considered  In  relation  to  any* 
thing  except  circumcision*  Still  less  Is  It  to  be  assumed  that 
the  question  of  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  re- 
spect to  foods  or  defilement  by  association  with  Gentile  Chris- 
tians was  at  this  time  brought  up.  Rather  does  the 
"that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  with  you"  sug- 
gest that  at  this  time  the  only  question  raised  pertained  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  this  Is  further  confirmed  by  the  situation  which 
afterwards  arose  at  Antioch,  in  which  the  question  of  foods  and 
particularly  the  obligation  of  the  Jews  in  to  them  ap- 

pears as  one  on  which  an  agreement  had  not  been  previously 
reached. 
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Tlapeta^p^o^at  is  a  verb  not  uncommon  In  later  Greek,  meaning  literally 
"  to  come  in  alongside,"  but  usually  (not,  however,  in  Rom.  5*°)  imply- 
ing stealth.  See  exx.,  cited  by  Th.;  and  esp.  Luc.  Asin.  15,  e£  X6xo<; 
icapecg£X0ac  (Sief.).  xa-raax-ox^o),  "to  spy  out,"  with  the  associated  idea 
of  hostile  intent,  purpose  to  destroy  (Grk.  writers  from  Xenophon 
down,  Lxx,  here  only  in  N.  T.)  is  here  nearly  equivalent  to  "stealthily 
to  destroy." 

yv  gxopw  w  X/wr$  liyo-ov,  "which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  preposition  eV  is  probably  used  here  to  mark  its  object  as 
the  causal  ground  or  basis  of  the  freedom  which  we  possess, 
the  person  by  reason  of  whom  and  on  the  basis  of  whose  work 
we  have  this  freedom.  See  Th.  o>,  I  6c,  and  Acts  i339  Rom. 
324  5*  and  note  on  v.*7  below.  Others  (see  Ell,  e.  g.,  h.  I.  and 
v.17)  take  lv  in  the  sense  "in  mystical  union  with/*  a  meaning 
which  the  word  sometimes  has  in  Paul.  But  in  view  of  the 
clear  instances  of  the  causal  sense  both  before  names  of  Christ 
and  other  words,  it  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  here  where  the 
so-called  mystical  sense  itself  becomes  intelligible  only  by  add- 
ing to  it  a  causal  sense,  making  it  mean  "by  virtue  of  our 
union  with." 

%va  ?5/ia9  fcaTaSovXdxrova'tVj  "that  they  might  bring  us 
into  bondage,"  i.  e.,  to  the  law,  implying  an  already  pos- 
sessed freedom.  Observe  the  active  voice  of  the  verb,  ex- 
cluding the  sense  to  bring  into  bondage  to  themselves,  and  cf. 
49*  *°  421-~5l.  Undue  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  ^/xa?  as  meaning 
or  including  Jewish  Christians  (cf.  on  ^kevOeptav  rj/t&v  above), 
yet  its  obvious  reference  is  to  Christians  in  general,  not  to  Gen- 
tile Christians  exclusively.  The  whole  phraseology  descriptive 
of  these  "false  brethren "  implies,  as  Weizs*  has  well  pointed 
out  (Ap.  ZdL  pp.  216-222,  E,  T.,  1  257-263)  that  they  were 
distinct  aad  different  from  the  original  constituents  of  the 
church,  a  foreign  element,  introduced  at  a  relatively  late  date, 
distinguished  not  only  from  the  apostles  but  from  the  primi- 
tive church  in  general,  and  this  not  only  personally  but  in  their 
spirit  and  aims*  By  tc&TGurtcQ'rrfla'at,  and  Zva  /mTaSQuXawroww 
Paul  definitely  charges  that  these  men  entered  the  church  for 
a  propagandist  purpose,  that  they  joined  the  Christian  com- 
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munity  in  order  to  make  it  legalistic,  and  implies  that  pre- 
vious to  their  coming  non-legalistic  views  were,  if  not  generally 
held,  at  least  tolerated,  Cf.  also  on  i24.  As  concerns  the  apos- 
tle's reflection  upon  the  character  of  these  men  and  the  un- 
worthiness  of  their  motive,  some  allowance  must  necessarily 
be  made  for  the  heat  of  controversy;  but  that  fact  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the  inferences  from  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Jewish  church  and  of 
practice  among  Gentile  Christians.  These  facts  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  PauFs  nar- 
rative in  this  chapter  to  that  of  Acts,  chaps.  6,  7,  10,  11.  The 
recent  entrance  of  these  men  into  the  church  and  the  implica- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  things  before  they  came  suggest  that 
the  representation  of  Acts  that  the  Jerusalem  church  was  in 
the  early  days  of  its  history  tolerant  of  non-legalistic  views, 
and  not  unwilling  to  look  with  favour  on  the  acceptance  of 
Gentiles  as  Christians,  is  not  in  itself  improbable.  It  is  at 
least  not  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  this  letter, 

On  the  use  of  a  future  in  a  pure  final  clause*  see  "BMT  198  and  cf. 
Lk.  i4l°  2o*«  Acts  2  1*4,  a8*7  Rom.  3*. 


5.  ofc  ov$&  Tr/wte  &pav  effaM^  ry  wrorayy^  "  to  whom  not  for 

an  hour  did  we  yield  by  way  of  the  subjection  (demanded).11 
Though  the  request  that  Paul  and  those  with  him  should  yield 

was  made  not  by,  but  because  of,  the  false  brethren,  he  clearly 
saw  that  to  grant  the  request  would  be  in  effect  to  surrender 
to  the  latter.  Hence  the  dative  here  instead  of  &i  oft?,  cor- 
responding to  &d  roiKr  $€v$aWX$0w.  The  article  before 

vTroraTg  is  restrictive,  showing  that  the  word  is  used  not  sim- 
ply with  qualitative  force,  but  refers  to  the  particular  obedi- 

ence which  was  demanded.    The  phrase  is  therefore 
getic  of  el^a/xep,  Indicating  wherein  the  yielding  would  have 
consisted  if  it  had  taken  place,  and  the  negative  denies  the 
yielding,  not  simply  a  certain  kind  of  yielding.    This  fact  ex- 
dudes  any  interpretation  which  supposes  that  Paul  meant 
simply  to  deny  that  he  yielded  obediently,  i  e.»  to  a 
authority,  while  tacitly  admittiag  a  conciliatory  yielding  (as  i» 
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maintained  by  those  who  hold  that  he  really  circumcised  Titus), 
For  this  thought  he  must  have  used  the  dative  without  the 
article.  Cf.  Phil  i15-*8  i  Thes,  44»  5. 

On  icpbq  &pav,  meaning  "for  a  short  time,"  see  2  Cor.  7*  1  Thes.  2" 
Phm.lc,  where,  as  in  the  present  passage,  &pa  is  not  a  definite  mea- 
sure of  time,  a  twelfth  of  a  day,  but  merely  a  (relatively)  short  time; 
in  the  cases  cited,  some  days  or  weeks;  in  the  present  passage 
rather,  as  we  should  say  in  English,  "a  moment,"  "an  instant."  Cf., 
not  as  exactly  similar  instances,  but  as  illustrating  the  flexibility  of  the 
word,  Mt.  io19  26<°'  <«•  fis. 

Qlq  oOB&  xpbs  &pav.  The  reading  at  this  point  has  been  the  subject  of 
extended  discussion,  especially  by  Klostermann,  Probleme  im  Apos- 
teltexte,  pp.  36  /.,  Sief.  Com.  ad  loc.,  and  Zahn  Com.  ad  loc.  and  Ex- 
curs.  I.  The  principal  evidence  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

%pb^  &p«v  (without  o!<;  ouB£)  :  D*  d  e  plur,  codd.  lat.  et  gr,  ap.  Victoria, 
codd.  lat.  ap.  Hier.  al.  Iren*"w/*  Tert.  Victorin.  Ambrst.  Pelag. 

ofiS&  xpb?  &pav:  codd,  gr.  et  lat.  ap.  Ambrst.,  quidam  (codd*?)  ap. 
Victorin.  Mcion,  Syr.  (psh.),  and  (accg.  to  Sief.)  one  ms.  of  Vg. 

ols  wpb?  5pav:  Jerome  quotes  certain  persons  as  asserting:  et  hoc  e$$e 
quod  in  codicibus  legatur  LatiniSj  "guibus  ad  horam  cessimus.n  Prima- 
sius  (XI  209,  quoted  by  Klostermann,  p.  83;  cf,  Plummer,  Com,  on  2 
Corinthians,  p.  Iv)  says:  Latinus  habet:  "quibu$  ad  horam  cessimus" 
Sedulius:  Male  in  Latinis  codicibus  legitur:  "quibus  ad  horam  cessimus." 

olc  od&fc  vpbc  &pav:  KABCD«<»rj>  FGKLP,  33,  and  Grk.  mss.  gener- 
^Uy>  f  K  Vg.  Syr.  (psh.  hard.)  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.  codd,  gr,  ap,  Hieron.; 
also  Bas.  Epiph.  EuthaL  Thdrt.  Darnas.  Aug.  Ambr.  Hier. 

Klostermann  and  Zahn  adopt  the  first  reading.  Tdf  .  Treg.  WEL  Ws. 
RV.  and  modern  interpreters  generally,  the  fourth.  The  evidence 
shows  dearly  that  the  difficulty  of  the  latter  reading  was  early  felt, 
and  that,  for  whatever  reason,  a  syntactically  easier  text  was  current 
among  the  Latins,  The  evidence  against  ol$  o5M,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  strong  preponderance  in  its  favour,  or  the 
improbability  that  any  one  would  have  introduced  the  anacoluthic  o!<;. 
But  since  the  reading  G!<;  without  oflBi  is  very  weakly  attested  it  re- 
mains to  accept  the  reading  which  has  both  o!<;  and 


2W  1}  &\ijOeta  ToO  €va<y<y€\tt>v  Swt,p,etvy  TT/W  i/iS?.  "that 

the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  with  you,"    The  clause 

states  the  purpose  of  his  refusing  to  yield.  To  make  it  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  yielding  as  Zahn  does,  omitting  ol? 
ov^  is,  especially  in  view  of  the  ry  before  fwora^^  to  represent 

Paul  as  making  the  absurd  statement  that,  in  order  that  the 
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truth  of  the  gospel  that  men  are  free  from  law  might  abide 
with  the  Gentiles,  he  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  legalists  and 
did  as  they  required.  It  is  also  to  convert  a  paragraph  which 
is  put  forth  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  always  maintained  his 
independence  of  men  into  a  weak  apology  for  having  conceded 
the  authority  of  the  Twelve.  The  term  Gvayy<$Xi,Qv  evidently 
has  here  the  same  sense  as  in  v.2  and  in  i7  (cf.  the  notes  on 
those  vv.,  and  note  word  a\ij0€t,a  here).  The  genitive  is  a 
possessive  genitive,  the  truth  is  the  truth  contained  in,  and  so 
belonging  to,  the  gospel.  Cf.  f)  r&p  vopav  a\r)da[a],  Papyri  in 
Brit.  Mus.  II  p.  280,  cited  by  M.  and  M.  Voc.  The  effect  of 
the  triumph  of  the  view  of  Paul's  opponents  would  have  been 
to  rob  the  Gentiles  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  leaving  them  a 
perverted,  false  gospel.  See  i7.  The  verb  hap&ivr}  implies 
that  at  the  time  referred  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  L  e.,  the 
gospel  in  its  true  form  as  he  preached  it,  not  in  the  perverted 
form  preached  by  the  judaiscrs,  had  already  been  given  to 
those  to  whom  he  refers  under  vf 


np6«s  meaning  properly  "towards"  and  then  "with,"  usually  of  per- 

sons in  company  and  communication  with  others  (i  That,  3*  a  Then,  a8 
3l°  Gal.  i11  4"»  ")  Is  here  used  like  t&atde  in  Phil.  4*,  of  the  presence  of  an 
impersonal  thing  with  men.  The  idea  of  possession  Is  not  in  the  prep- 
osition, but  is  suggested  by  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  thing 
spoken  of,  5^<;  may  refer  specifically  to  the  Galatuuut,  to  whom  he 
is  writing,  in  which  case  It  is  implied  that  thc*y  had  already  received 
the  gospel  at  the  time  of  this  Jerusalem  conference.  But  the  more 
general  interpretation  of  6(A&;  as  meaning  nimply  "you  Gentile*"  in 
so  easy,  and  the  Inclusion  of  the  Gaiatiann  with  the  Gentiles  in  the 
class  on  behalf  of  whom  Paul  then  took  hfe  aland  in  »  natural,  even 
though  historically  the  Galatiann  only  later  participated  In  the  benefit 
of  Ma  action,  that  It  would  be  hazardous  to  lay  any  great  weight  0r*  thin 
word  in  the  determination  of  chronological  question**  The  that 
can  safely  be  mid  is  that  dt«put£vn  wp^;  CipAs  receive*  its  nuwt  obvious  In- 
terpretation if  the  Galatian*  ara  supposed  to  have  been  already  in 
tton  of  the  gos|>el  at  the  time  here  referred  to*  See  I&troductioa,  p.  xlll 


6.  Airt  SI  r&v  ^Qmiiwrwy  &v&t  rt  "And  from  those  who  were 

accounted  to  be  something/1    On  *r&v  8®m$m-0&%  etc*,  cf*  v*1* 

The  verb  which  this  was  to  have  limited  fa  left  unex- 

pressed, the  construction  txsiag  changed  when  the  thought  is 
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resumed  after  the  parenthesis  QTroioe,,  etc.  The  apostle  doubt- 
less had  in  mind  when  he  began  the  sentence  7rape\a/3ov  ovS& 
(cf.  i12)  or  some  equivalent  expression.  The  sentence  seems 
not  adversative,  but  continuative;  to  the  statement  that  when 
the  pillar  apostles  took  up,  in  a  sense,  the  cause  of  the  false 
brethren,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  yield  to  the  latter,  he  adds 
as  further  evidence  of  his  entire  independence  of  the  apostles 
that  (in  this  discussion)  they  taught  him  nothing  new. 

— oTroZo/  TTore  fj<rav  ovS^v  fMoi  SicKJzepee, —  "what  they  once  were 
matters  not  to  me."  ojroloi,  a  qualitative  word,  meaning  "of 
what  kind"  (cf.  i  Thes.  i9  i  Cor.  313  Jas.  i24),  here  evidently 
refers  not  to  personal  character  but  to  rank  or  standing,  and 
doubtless  specifically  to  that  standing  which  the  three  here 
referred  to  had  by  reason  of  their  personal  relation  to  Jesus 
while  he  was  in  the  flesh,  in  the  case  of  James  as  his  brother,  in 
the  case  of  Peter  and  John  as  his  personal  followers.  This  fact 
of  their  past  history  was  undoubtedly  appealed  to  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Paul  as  giving  them  standing  and  authority  wholly 
superior  to  any  that  he  could  claim.  Cf,  2  Cor.  s16  io7.  Paul 
answers  here  substantially  as  afterwards  to  the  Corinthians  in 
reply  to  much  the  same  argument,  that  facts  of  this  sort  do 
not  concern  him,  have  no  significance.  Apostleship  rests  on  a 
present  relation  to  the  heavenly  Christ,  a  spiritual  experience, 
open  to  him  equally  with  them.  The  whole  parenthetical  sen- 
tence, though  introduced  without  a  conjunction,  serves  as  a 
justification  of  the  depreciation  of  the  apostles  which  he  had 
begun  to  express  in  the  preceding  clause—or  perhaps  more 
exactly  as  an  answer  in  advance  to  the  thought  which  the  apos- 
tle foresaw  would  be  raised  by  that  statement  when  completed, 
viz,:  But  if  you  received  nothing  from  them,  that  is  certainly 
to  your  disadvantage;  were  they  not  personal  companions  of 
Jesus,  the  original  and  authoritative  bearers  of  the  gospel? 
What  valid  commission  or  message  can  you  have  except  as  you 
derived  it  from  them? 

With  a  verb  of  past  time  WOT!  (enclitic)  may  mean  (a)  "ever,1*  **at 
any  time";  (b)  "at  some  time,"  a  Grace,"  "formerly";  (c)  "ever,11  with 

e,  like  the  Latin  cung[u$t  and  the  English  "ever"  in <f  who- 
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ever/'  "whatever."  The  last  meaning  is  that  which  is  preferred  in 
RV,  —  "whatsoever  they  were."  But  this  use  is  unusual  in  classi- 
cal Greek,  and  has  no  example  in  N.  T.  The  second  meaning,  ''on 
the  other  hand,  is  frequent  in  N.  T.,  especially  in  Paul  (chap,  i18'  " 
Rom.  y9,  etc.),  and  is  appropriate  in  this  connection,  directing  the 
thought  to  a  particular  (undefined  but  easily  understood)  period  of 
past  time  referred  to  by  -Jjaav.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  meaning  here  intended.  The  first  meaning  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  less  appropriate  because  suggesting  various  possible  past 
periods  or  points  of  time,  instead  of  the  one,  Jesus'  lifetime,  which  gives 
point  to  the  sentence. 

The  above  interpretation  of  ICQTE  and  substantially  of  the  sentence  is 
adopted  by  Wies.  Hilg.  Ltft.  and  many  others  from  the  Latin  Vg. 
down.  Win.  and  Lip.,  though  taking  "rcote  in  the  sense  of  cunque>  by 
referring  fjaav  to  the  time  of  Jesus'  life  on  earth  reach  substantially  the 
same  interpretation  of  the  clause.  Ell.  Sief.,  et  a/.,  take  TCOTC  in  the 
sense  of  cunque,  and  understand  the  clause  to  refer  to  the  esteem  in 
which  these  men  were  held  at  the  time  of  the  events  spoken  of;  what- 
soever they  were,  i.  e.>  whatever  prestige,  standing,  they  had  in  Jeru- 
salem at  this  time.  Sief.  supplies  as  subject  for  Sta^lpt  e  the  thought 
"to  obtain  authorisation  from  them";  making  the  sentence  mean; 
"  whatever  their  standing  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me 
to  secure  their  authorisation  or  commission,"  But  the  clause  a-rcoloC  *ot« 
fjaav  (cf,  i  Cor.  3*)  itself  is  a  suitable  subject,  and  the  supplying  of 
a  subject  unnecessary. 


$€0<?  fcvdpdmov  ov  Xa/i/9cfpe6--"  God  accepts  not 
the  person  of  man."  To  accept  the  person—  literally  face—of 
one  is  to  base  one's  judgment  and  action  on  external  and  irrele- 
vant considerations*  Cf,  Mt.  2210  Mk.  izu  Lk.  aow.  Such*  in 

the  judgment  of  Paul,  were  mere  natural  kinship  with  Jesus, 

such  as  James  had,  or  personal  companionship  with  him  during 
his  earthly  life,  such  as  the  Twelve  had.  Cf»  2  Con  5",  where 

Paul  uses  iv  Trpoo-c^rp  with  reference  to  the  realm  of  external 
things.  This  second  parenthesis  in  its  turn  gives  a  reason  jus- 
tifying the  statement  of  the  first.  The  former  advantages  of 
these  men  signify  nothing  to  me,  for  God  no  account  of 

such  external  considerations,  Concerning  the  emphasis  on  &wfc 
see  the  textual  note* 

As  between,  te6<  and  fc         external  evidence  alone  Is  indednive. 

KAP  33,  8S,  103,  u*»*  443»  463,  1913,  Cfarys.  al,  the  article* 
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BCDFGKL  al.  pier.  Eus.  Thdrt.  Dam.  omit  it.  Sheer  accident 
would  be  as  likely  to  operate  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  At  first 
sight  intrinsic  probability  seems  to  make  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
article,  since  the  N.  T.  writers,  and  Paul  in  particular,  rarely  use  0e6<; 
as  subject  without  the  article.  Yet  the  use  of  0e6<;  without  the  article, 
because  employed  with  qualitative  force  with  emphasis  upon  the  divine 
attributes,  especially  in  contrast  with  man,  is  an  established  usage  of 
which  there  are  numerous  examples  in  Paul  (see  i  Thes.  i 9  24  i  Cor.  2s 
3»- 18)  and  a  few  in  the  nominative  (i  Thes.  25  Gal.  67  2  Cor.  510).  In- 
asmuch, therefore,  as  there  is  in  this  passage  just  such  a  contrast,  it 
would  be  in  accordance  with  Pauline  usage  to  omit  the  article,  and  the 
balance  of  intrinsic  probability  is  apparently  on  this  side.  Tran- 
scriptional  probability  is  also  in  its  favour,  since  the  scribe  would  be 
more  likely  to  convert  the  unusual  0e6<;  into  6  8e6q  than  the  reverse. 

e/jiol  ycip  ol  Sofcovvres  ovSev  irpocravdffGvro,  "for  to  me  the 
men  of  eminence  taught  nothing  new/'  In  these  words  the 
apostle  evidently  says  what  he  began  to  say  in  ATTO  8£  r&v 
SO/COVVTMV,  giving  it  now  the  specific  form  that  the  Jerusalem 
apostles  imposed  on  him  no  burden  (of  doctrine  or  practice), 
or  imparted  nothing  to  him  in  addition  to  what  he  already 
knew.  See  discussion  of  irpoa-avedevro  below,  yap  may  be 
justificatory,  introducing  a  statement  which  justifies  the  seem- 
ingly harsh  language  of  the  two  preceding  statements,  or  ex- 
plicative, the  thought  overleaping  the  parenthetical  statements 
just  preceding,  and  the  new  clause  introduced  by  yap  putting 
in  a  different  form  the  thought  already  partly  expressed  in  awo 
&%  r&v  SoKoforaat.  The  latter  is  simpler  and  for  that  reason 
more  probable* 

The  uses  of  the  verb  nrp0aava<cC8i[jiat  (Mid.)  clearly  attested  outside 
of  the  present  passage  are  three;  (i)  "To  offer  or* dedicate  beside*': 
Boeckh.  C. /,  G.  2782.  (2)  "To confer  with":  Gal.  i"  ($.*.);  Diod.  Sic. 
17,  u64;  Luc.  Jup«  Trog.  i.  (3)  "To  lay  upon  one's  self  in  addition, 
to  undertake  besides":  Xen.  Mem,  a.t8.  Beside  these  there  have  been 
proposed  for  the  present  passage;  (4)  uTo  lay  upon  in  addition,"  L  e, 
(3)  taken  actively  instead  of  with  a  middle  sense.  Cf.  Pollux,  I  gm,  (5) 
(equiv.  to  vpoOTfthftAt)  4'To  add,"  "to  bestow  something  not  possessed 
before ":  Chrys.,  el  al.;  (6)  (adding  to  the  sense  of  dvaT£0«|xai  in  2s  and 
Acts  35",  that  of  icp&<;  In  composition,  "besides,"  "in  addition ")»  "To 
set  forth  in  addition/1  L  e.,  in  this  connection,  "  to  teach  in  addition  to 
what  I  had  already  leamed,*1  The  word  "impart1*  in  EV»  might  per- 
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haps  represent  either  '(4),  (5),  (6),  possibly  even  (2).  The  first  mean- 
ing is  evidently  impossible  here.  The  second  can  be  applied  only  by 
taking  o6S£v  as  an  accusative  of  respect,  "in  respect  to  nothing  did 
they  confer  with  me,"  and  then  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  in  the 
other  instances  of  the  verb  used  in  this  sense  the  conference  is  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  learning,  but  here  the  reference  must  be  to  conferring 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  This  renders  it  very  difficult,  taking  the 
word  in  the  sense  illustrated  in  i16,  to  find  in  o68^v  icpoaavarfOeaBat, 
as  Ltft.  does,  the  sense  "to  impart  no  fresh  knowledge,"  or  as  Ell. 
does,  taking  icp6?  as  directive  only,  the  meaning  "to  communicate 
nothing,"  "to  address  no  communications."  Zahn,  incited,  takes  the 
verb  as  in  i16,  and  interprets  the  sentence  as  meaning,  "for  they  laid 
nothing  before  me  for  decision,  they  did  not  make  me  their  judge." 
This  Zahn  interprets  as  an  explanation  and  justification  of  oWlv  IJUK 
Sta<plpet,  in  that  it  gives  a  reason  why  he  did  not  regard  their  high 
standing  as  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  do  if  he  had  been  acting 
as  judge  of  their  affairs.  Vv.7ff-  then  state  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
acted  as  his  judges  and  pronounced  favourable  judgment  on  him.  The 
interpretation  is  lexicographically  possible,  but  logically  difficult  to  the 
point  of  impossibility*  It  compels  the  supposition  either  that  in  {p.oi 
ydp  ol,  etc.  Paul  said  the  opposite  of  what  he  set  out  to  say  in  dheb  81 
T&V  Soxo&vwv,  or  else  that,  having  begun  in  the  latter  phrase  to  say 
that  from  the  men  of  esteem  he  received  a  favourable  judgment,  he 
interrupted  himself  to  belittle  the  value  of  their  judgment.  It  make* 
the  apostle,  moreover,  admit  a  dependence  upon  the  pillar  agxmtk'd 
which  it  is  the  whole  purpose  of  i»-3*1  to  disprove.  The  third  h 
rendered  impossible  for  the  present  passage  by  the  presence  of  ifjwl, 
"To  lay  no  additional  burden  on  themselves  for  me"  is  without  mean- 
ing in  this  connection.  The  fourth  meaning  does  not  occur  claowhere, 
the  voucher  being  only  for  the  reflexive  sense  (3),  "  to  lay  a  burden  upon 
one's  self."  Sief.  infers  from  the  Fact  that  dvottttitMtt  Is  found  in  the 
active  sense  (Xen.  Cyr.  8,$4)t  as  well  as  in  the  reflexive  that  the  com- 
pound TCpQcravaTCdtpiat  may  also  occur  in  the  active  sense.  The  fifth 
sense,  though  adopted  by  many  interpreters*  ancient  and  modern, 
seems  least  defensible,  being  neither  attested  by  any 
(unless  Chrysostom*»  adoption  of  it  constitutes  surh  an  nor 

based  on  attested  use  of  dvotftwt.    The  Is  cie* 

rived  from  dwcCiipw;  the  ol  my  of  It 

whore  renders  It,  like  the  fourth,  conjectural,  but  not  in 

view  of  the  difficulty  of  all  the  Our  choke  ol 

interpretatiooB  must  lie  the  fourth,  by  Sief,  (who 

abo  dte  for  it  Bretucha,  Lecbi.  Up.),  and  the 

sixth*    Both  satisfy  the  of  the  context—for  the 

is  evidently  here,  as  throughout  the  the 

of  his  independence  of  the  But  the          fa,  on 
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the  whole,  slightly  to  be  preferred:  it  is  more  consonant  with  the 
thought  of  cfcxb  Bik  T&V  o"oxo6yuct>v,  in  which  the  apostle  apparently  began 
to  say  what  he  here  expresses  in  a  different  syntactical  form,  and  with 
the  words  acpdaw-rcov  .  .  .  Xatxp&vec,  which  seem  to  have  been  written,  as 
pointed  out  above,  in  anticipation  of  these  words. 


7.  a\\a  Tovvawriov  l&dvrev  Srt,  TreTr/crrev/iat  TO 

Kpoftva-rias  /ca6o)$  Tl&pos  rfjs  TrepiTQ/jLfjs,  "but  on  the  con- 
trary when  they  saw  that  I  had  been  entrusted  with  the  gospel 
to  the  uncircumcised  as  Peter  with  the  gospel  to  the  circum- 
cised." aXA<&  (Germ,  "sondern")  introduces  the  positive  side 
of  thej  fact  which  is  negatively  stated  in  epol  yap,  etc.  The 
participle  ISJvres,  giving  the  reason  for  the  fact  about  to  be 
stated,  Se^tk  !&»/an>,  v.9,  implies  that  what  they  had  learned 
led  them  to  take  this  step,  and  so  that  they  had  in  some  sense 
changed  their  minds.  There  is  an  obvious  relation  between 
the  words  of  this  v.  and  vA  But  whether  the  decision  of  the 
Jerusalem  apostles  to  recognise  Paul's  right  of  leadership  in  the 
Gentile  field  was  based  on  his  statement  of  the  content  of  his 
gospel  (v.2),  or  on  his  story  of  how  he  received  it  (i15),  or  on  the 
recital  of  its  results,  or  in  part  on  the  spirit  which  he  himself 
manifested,  or  on  all  these  combined,  is  not  here  stated.  The 
last  supposition  is  perhaps  the  most  probable.* 

That  Paul  regarded  the  distinction  between  the  gospel  of  the 
uncircumcision  entrusted  to  him  and  that  of  the  circumcision 

entrusted  to  Peter  as  fundamentally  not  one  of  content  but  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  is  plain  from  that  which 
this  verse  implies  and  the  next  verse  distinctly  affirms,  that  the 
same  God  commissioned  both  Paul  and  Peter  each  for  his  own 
work.  It  IB  implied,  moreover,  that  this  essential  identity  of 

*  Nor  Is  it  wholly  clear  precisely  to  what  extent  they  had  changed  their  minds.  If  the  in- 
terpretation of  v»  *  advocated  at  that  point  Is  correct,  they  had  urged  the  circumcision  of 
Titui  on  grounds  of  expediency  rather  than  of  principle.  They  can  not  therefore  have  stood 

for  the  circumcision  gf  Gentile  Christians  in  general  as  a  matter  of  intrinsic  necessity.  But 
whether  in  af&Ing  tor  the  circumciaion  of  TituB  for  the  sake  of  the  legalists,  they  had  also 
that  fur  like  rejuKins  Paul  should  circumcise  all  his  Gentile  converts,  does  not  clearly  up* 
pear.  Consistency  would  have  required  that  they  should  do  so,  since  the  circuuaeMon  of 
Titus  could  femve  had  little  tig  aificance  if  it  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  But  it 
Is  not  certain  tint  they  w«re  is  latent  upon  logical  consistency  M  upon  securing  a  peaceful 
ieutaneat  of  the  matter*  « 
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both  messages  was  recognised  by  the  Jerusalem  apostles  as  well 
as  by  Paul;  for  it  was  their  recognition  of  the  divine  source  of 
Paul's  apostleship,  which  of  course  they  claimed  for  their  own, 
that,  Paul  says,  led  them  to  give  to  him  and  to  Barnabas  hands 
of  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  Paul,  con- 
tending for  the  right  to  preach  this  one  gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
without  demanding  that  they  should  accept  circumcision,  and 
so  to  make  it  in  content  also  a  gospel  of  uncircumcision,  ex- 
pected that  Peter  also  would  preach  it  to  the  circumcised  Jews 
without  demanding  that  they  should  abandon  circumcision. 
Thus  even  in  content  there  was  an  important  and  far-reaching 
difference  between  the  gospel  that  Paul  preached  and  that 
which  Peter  preached,  the  difference,  in  fact,  between  a  legalistic 
and  a  non-legalistic  gospel.  But  even  this  difference,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note,  sprang  from  a  fundamental  identity  of  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  that  the  one  message  of  salvation  is  to  be  offered 
to  men,  as  they  are,  whether  circumcised  or  uncircumcisedL 
Whether  this  principle  was  clearly  recognised  by  the  Jerusalem 
apostles  is  not  certain,  but  that  it  was  for  Paul  not  only  im- 
plicit but  explicit  seems  clear  from  chap,  s@  i  Con  717*M.  Thus 
for  him  at  least  the  one  gospel  itself  involved  the  principle  of 
adaptation  to  men's  opinions  and  convictions,  and  consequent 
mutual  tolerance.  And  for  such  tolerance  he  contended  as 
essential.  For  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  in  the  Chris- 
tian community  there  must  be  rcx>m,  but  not  for  intolerance  of 
such  differences.  That  in  other  things  as  well  as  In  circumcision 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  practice  on  the  part  of  thorn?  who 
received  the  one  gospel  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
of  those  addressed  and  the  convictions  of  those  who  preached, 
is  logically  involved  in  the  decision  respecting  dttumctelcm,  and 
is  dearly  implied  in  the  terms  of  v»f  (g,  &)•  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  present  (a1"")  to  indicate  that  other  matters 
were  explicitly  discussed  at  this  time  or  that  the  applicability 
of  the  principle  to  other  questions,  such,  0.  f  ,s  as  clean  and  un- 
clean foods,  the  Sabbath,  and  fasting!  was  explicitly 

The  genitives  tfj«;  dwp&jlwffo^         tffc  not  b« 

accurately  desoibad  than  at  o!  OHUWCtlua,          practically 
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equivalent  to  toT<;  Iv  dbcpofucr^  (in  uncircumcision)  and  TOI?  Tcepcire- 
TtxiKilvotc.  Cf.  vv.58-  9  and  i  Cor,  718  Rom.  4*.  Both  nouns  are  used  by 
metonymy,  dxpo  Puerto  by  double  metonymy,  the  word  signifying,  first, 
"  membrum  virile"  then  "  uncircumcision,'*  then  "undrcumcised  person  "; 
on  the  form  of  the  word,  see  Th.  and  M.  and  M.  Voc.  $.  v.  The  word 
eflaYT<^ov>  referring  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  the  content  of  the  message 
(qf.  on  I7-  u  aa  and  detached  note  on  £6aYY^tov>  p.  422),  by  the  addition 
of  the  genitives  denoting  to  whom  the  message  is  to  be  presented 
acquires  a  secondary  reference  to  the  work  of  presenting  it. 

For  the  construction  of  etiaYylXtov  w^  ^eicfoTeutxat,  see  W.  XXXII  5 
(WM.  p.  287),  Butt.,  p.  190,  and  Rom.  3*  i  Cor.  g17  i  Tim.  i".  The 
perfect  tense  has  here  —  and  appropriately  —  its  regular  force,  denoting 
a  past  fact  and  its  existing  result.  B.MT  74.  Its  translation  by  the 
pluperfect  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  indirect  discourse 
after  a  past  tense.  "BM  T  353. 

That  in  this  verse  and  the  following  Paul  speaks  only  of  himself  (as 
also  in  vv>  «)  and  Peter,  omitting  mention  of  Barnabas  on  the  one 
side  and  of  James  and  John  on  the  other,  doubtless  reflects  the  fact 
that  Paul  was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  work  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  Peter  as  the  leader,  not  indeed  of  the  Jewish  Christian  church,  but 
of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Jerusalem  party.  When  in  v.9  the  refer- 
ence is  again  to  the  conference,  Barnabas  is  again  named,  though  after 
Paul,  and  James  is  named  first  among  the  three  Jerusalem  apostles. 


8.  o 

ypyqcrev  ical  e/^ol  e&  rA  Ww],  "for  he  who  wrought  for 
Peter  unto  an  apostleship  to  the  circumcised  wrought  also 
for  me  unto  an  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles."  This  paren- 
thetical v,  is  confirmatory  of  the  implied  assertion  of  v.  7,  being 
intended  either  as  a  statement  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
pillar  apostles  reached  their  conviction  there  stated,  or  more 
probably  of  Paul's  own  thought  by  which  he  supports  and  con- 
firms their  conclusion.  Conceding  without  reserve  Peter's 
apostleship  and  its  divine  source,  Paul  justifies  their  recognition 
of  Ms  own  claim  to  apostleship  by  appeal  to  his  own  equal  and 
like  experience  of  God. 

Whether  the  appeal  ia  to  the  inner  experience  of  each  by  which  they 
were  endowed  for  their  work,  or  to  the  known  results,  in  tht  way  of 
converts,  etc.,  of  his  work  and  Peter's,  depends  upon  the  precise 

sense  in  which  Paul  used  the  words  ivcpffjuas  and  iv^pyijgf  v.    The  image 
of  impyfe  In  i  Cor*  xag»  **»  where  it  refers  to  the  work  of  the  SpMt  of 
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God  in  men,  fitting  and  endowing  each  for  his  own  work,  suggests  the 
first  view.  But  Phil.  2",  where  in  the  second  instance  Ivepyetv  means 
specifically  "  to  effect,  to  produce  results,"fshows  that  Paul  might  easily 
use  the  word  here  with  reference  to  the  divine  activity  in  accomplishing 
results  through  himself  and  Peter,  perhaps  preferring  it  to  xaawpydetJotWEt 
(see  Rom.  is18)  because  it  is  intransitive  and  because  it  more  distinctly 
suggests  the  divine  energy  by  which  the  results  were  accomplished. 
The  argument  on  this  view  would  be  similar  to  that  of  i  Cor.  g1,  but 
also  wholly  appropriate  to  the  present  connection,  and  more  forcible 
than  a  reference  to  the  inner  experience  of  Peter  and  himself,  which 
would  be  known  only  to  each  of  them  respectively. 

In  6  y&p  ^vepy^ara?,  as  in  some  other  passages,  Paul  refers  to  God 
by  a  descriptive  epithet  without  the  insertion  of  the  word  Of6«;.  Sec 
I8-  1B  and  notes;  Col.  310.  To  understand  6  Ivtpyfjaocc  of  Christ  rather 
than  God,  would  not  be  consistent  with  Paul's  usual  method  of  expres- 
sion concerning  the  apostleship.  Save  where  as  in  Gal.  i1  the  two  ideas 
coalesce  in  the  representation  of  God  and  Christ  as  immediate  source, 
it  is  his  habit  to  speak  of  God  as  its  source  and  Christ  as  the  agent  or 
mediator  of  it  (Rom.  i5  15"  i  Cor,  15*°  Eph.  3*'  7  Gal.  i";  cf.  also  on 
Ms  use  of  the  verb  lvepY«f<*>  i  Cor.  12®  Phil  a13). 

The  dative  Hfa$<$  is  a  dative  of  advantage,  not  governed  by  Iv  in 
composition,  Ivepy^a?  not  being  a  verb  compounded  with  iv»  but  de- 
rived from  Ivtp-rts  or  Ivspyd*;  *»  Iv  Ipycj>,  "effective,*'  and  meaning  "to 
be  operative,  to  work." 

9  AicodToXt,  here  as  always  in  N.  T.  (see  Acts  x11  Ram.  i*  t  Cor.  tf;  it  m 
otherwise  in  classical  Greek  and  the  Lxx)  refers  spedfkally  to  the  office 
and  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ;  see  on  i1.  The  ominston  of  the  article 
gives  the  word  qualitative  force.  The  preposition  t{<  expresses  not 
mere  reference  but  purpose  or  result,  "for  or  unto  the  creation  of,** 
*.  e.,  "so  as  to  make  him  an  apostle,'1 

Tffc  xEpra>fjt%  Is  here,  as  in  v.  »,  by  metonymy  for  "the  rircumcfaedL1' 
<fc  Td  IQvij  is  manifestly  a  condenser!  expression  equivalent  to  tf$ 
ditocrToX-fyv  t&v  tfiv^v,  or  the  like,  twed  for  brevity  fs  or  through 
negligence.  That  d%o«oX^v  is  omitted  of  an  unwillingness  on 

Paufs  part  to  claim  apostleship  for  himself  is  by  the 

whole  thought  of  the  sentence  and  by  x1. 


9.  /cai  ywfv*m  rfyn/  j(dpaf  rfyw  £o^ciac(y  pot,  ^Idtemftm  teal 

ml  *le®drnft,  ol  SacoSrrev  crn/Xo*  fliw«, 
ml  *Bapwd$<}  «oowv£i9y  "and   when,  I  they  per- 

ceived the  that  had  to  me,  James  anrl 

Cephas  and  John?  who  accounted  to  be  pillars, 

to  me  and  to  Barnabas  right  hands  of  fellowship,** 
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words  resume  the  thought  of  v.7,  virtually  repeating 
&n  7r€7rtcrT€v/4.at,  etc.,  and  completing  what  was  there  begun. 
It  is  an  overrefinement  to  attempt  to  discover  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  l&dvres  and  yvovres.  The  u  grace  that  was 
given  to  me"  is  manifestly  the  grace  of  God  or  Christ  (on  the 
word  X<x>pft,  see  i3  and  detached  note  p.  423),  including  espe- 
cially the  entrusting  to  him  of  the  gospel  to  the  uncircumcised 
(v.7),  but  not  necessarily  excluding  that  manifested  in  the 
results  which  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Cf.  Rom,  i5, 
Sfc*  o£  [$c.  *I^<roC  XptcrroO]  e\df$o/j(,Gv  X<ipt>v  fcal  a7roa'TO\rjv  et$ 
VTrafcorjv  Tr/trrew  ez/  Tracriv  rofc  WVGGW.  See  also  i  Cor.  310  15*° 
Eph.  32-  7*  8  47.  On  the  question  how  the  other  apostles  came 
to  recognise  that  God  had  given  him  this  grace,  cf.  on  v.7.  The 
giving  of  right  hands  is  in  token  of  a  mutual  compact,  while 
Kowwvtas  defines  that  compact  as  one  of  partnership.  See 
more  fully  below  in  fine  print. 

* 

The  placing  of  the  name  of  James  first  is  probably  the  reflection  of  a 
certain  prominence  of  James  in  the  action  here  spoken  of  and  of  his 
Influence  in  the  decision,  even  above  that  of  Peter.  Thus  while  Peter 
is  mentioned  in  vv.  »•  *,  as  in  some  sense  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
I.  e.}  as  the  leader  in  missionary  work  among  the  Jews,  James  was 
apparently  the  man  of  greatest  influence  in  the  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  involving  one  of  doctrine  in  the  more  practical  sense. 
Cf.  on  vv.  »•  *. 

The  substitution  of  n&po?  for  Ki]$£?,  and  the  placing  of  it  before 
'Hacwpos  (DFG  d  f  g  Vg.  Syr.  [psh.  hard.]  Tert  Hier.  al)  like  the  read- 
ing IlitpQV  for  KrjfSv  in  n18  (5.1?.)?  a&d  Ilfcpoc  for  KTQ<P&?  in  v.11  and 
IIfcp<p  for  KTQ9$  in  v.  «,  is  a  Western  corruption.  In  vv.7  •  8,  on  the  other 
hand,  Hfepo?  and  H^rpcj)  are  undoubtedly  the  correct  readings, 

The  custom  of  giving  the  hand  as  a  pledge  of  'friendship  or  agreement 
existed  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  though  probably 
derived  by  the  Hebrews  from  some  outside  source.  C/»  the  passages 
cited  by  Ltft,  indicating  its  existence  among  the  Persians  (Corn*  Nep. 
Dot*  c  xo;  Died*  Sic,  16.43*;  Ju&tinusXIx$18);  and  showing  its  preva- 
lence among  the  Parthians  and  other  adjacent  peoples  (Jos.  Ant,  18.32$ 
(9a));  and  notice  in  Gen.  24*'  s  25**  3i48-*9  33™*  «  other  methods  of  con- 
firming an  agreement  or  expressing  friendship.  The  Hebrew  expres- 
sion Is  <4to  give  the  hand,"  ^?D|:  a  KL  io«  Ezr.  io19  EzeL  17**  i  Chr. 
39**  a  Chr.  30*  Lam,  5*,  in  the  last  three  instances  implying  submission. 
3ja  Grwfc  writes  x®%  X«lp  5t5ttt$nfy,  or  x«lp  &t$ufc,  or  8t$(6  alone,  are 
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used  with  various  verbs,  such  as  Xapip&vci),  Ipip&XXot),  BfSciHAt,  in  speaking  of 
pledges  received  or  given:  Horn.  //.  VI  233:  xetp&s  *'  dfcXXfjXwv  Xag^ajv. 
0<Z.  I  12  1  :  xeip'  gXe  Se&TepTJv.  Soph.  Ph.  813:  l^jiaXXe  xetpb<;  xfcmv. 
Tr.  1181:  IpL^aXXe  %etpa  8e5i£v.  Xen.  -Aw.  I.  6e:  $e£idv  IXa^ov  xal  ISwxa. 
2.  59,  8e?dc;  SeSo^vas.  In  a  papyrus  of  the  second  century  A.  D.  the 
expression  PLTJ  <puXdaa[c]v  aou  T^JV  5«£id:v,  "not  to  keep  your  pledge" 
(Grenf  ell,  Hunt,  and  Hogarth,  Fayum  Towns  and  their  Papyri^  124"), 
indicates  that  8e5tde  had  acquired  the  meaning  "pledge."  In  the  Jewish 
Greek  writings  StS6vat  8e?t<£v  (or  Se&dte)  is  a  token  of  a  friendly  com- 
pact. See  i  Mac.  6s8  n80-  ^  ••  13"  2  Mac.  IT"  12"  13";  Jos,  Ant. 
18.  328  (9*),  20.  62  (3*).  In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  giving  of  the  hand 
indicate  submission,  but  a  pledge  of  friendship,  in  most  cases  from  the 
superior  power  to  the  inferior.  Notice  esp,  the  use  of  §oQvai  and  Xapelv 
in  i  Mac.  u«*  13*°  2  Mac.  12"-  w,  but  also  in  2  Mac.  13",  where  in  the 
case  of  a  mutual  compact  the  same  person  both  gives  and  receives  5t  ^tdcv. 
xoivcovte;,  "  fellowship,  partnership,"  implying  a  friendly  participation  in 
the  same  work  (cf.  Phil  is)  defines  that  which  the  giving  of  the  right 
hands  expressed,  and  to  which  the  givers  pledged  themselves.  It  thus 
excludes  the  idea  of  surrender  or  submission  which  the  phrase  "to  give 
the  hand"  without  qualification  (r  Chr.  ag34)  might  suggest,  or  that  of 
superiority  which  usually  accompanies  its  use  in  t  and  2  Mac,  The 
genitive  can  hardly  be  denned  grammatically  more  exactly  than  as  a 
genitive  of  inner  connection,  WM.  pp.  235  jf. 

On  8oxo0vr«<;  a-r^Xot  tlvcst,  see  note  on  ol  5oxo0vtt?»  v.  *.  The  term 
"  pillars  "  as  a  designation  of  those  upon  whom  responsibility  re$t%  is 
found  in  classical,  Jewish,  and  Christian  writers.  Thus  In  Kur.  Iph*  T. 
57:  <rc6Xot  ydp  oTxwv  icctlMq  i?atv  ^pcrivt^.  ^c*h»  Afc  BgB:  orfiXov 
•jcoS^pij,  {xovoYivic  tlxvov  worpC.  Cf.  exx.  from  Rabbinic  writings  in 
SchSttgen,  florae  Ilebmka^  ad  he.,  and  for  early  Christian  writers,  sec 
Clem.  Rom,  5*,  ol  ^ly  toroc  xal  Sc^uctoroetoc  <yt6Xo8t  referring  to  the  apostles, 
of  whom  Peter  and  Paul  axe  especially  named* 


c&  rd  I9i^7,  aurol  Si  m  rfyv  irtpirQ/Atfv*  "that 

we  should  go  (or  preach  the  gospel)  among  the  Gentiles,  and 

they  among  the  circumcised."  A  verb  such  as  iXd^fmv  or 
G&wfy®kMr<&/j£0a  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  first  part,  and  a  cor- 
responding predicate  for  afoot  in  the  second  part.  On  the 
omission  of  the  verb  after  Zw,  sec  Th.  Iva  II  4  c,  and  cf.  Rom, 

418  1  Cor,  iw  2  Cor*  818,  The  clause  defines  the  content  of  the 
agreement  implied  in  Se^wk  i&mtcw  ,  .  „  ic®imwta^«  See 
BAT  r  217  (b)  and  cf.  John  Q*.  a^ro/  stands  in  antithesis  to 
v,  and  is  thus  slightly  emphatic^  but  not  properly 
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See  Butt.  p.  107.  The  whole  sentence  of  v. 9  marks  the  com- 
plete victory  of  the  apostle  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the 
significance  of  which  lies  not  in  that  the  apostles  approved  him, 
which  of  itself  might  signify  dependence  on  them  instead  of 
the  independence  on  which  he  has  been  insisting  ever  since  his 
strong  affirmation  of  it  in  iu» 12,  but  in  that  his  view  prevailed 
as  against  the  opposition  of  the  legalists  and  the  timid  com- 
promise which  the  apostles  themselves  at  first  wished  to  follow. 
Was  the  division  of  the  field  here  described  territorial  or 
racial?  Was  it  understood  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  to 
go  to  Gentile  lands,  and,  though  having  it  as  their  distinctive 
aim  to  reach  the  Gentiles,  preach  to  all  whom  they  found,  while 
the  other  apostles  took  as  their  territory  the  Jewish  home 
lands?  Or  were  the  Gentiles  in  any  and  every  land  or  city 
assigned  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the  Jews  in  the  same  land 
and  city  to  Peter,  James,  and  John?  The  use  of  the  terms 
%&vy}  and  irepiro^^  which  designate  the  people  rather  than  the 
territory,  seems  at  first  sight  to  indicate  a  personal,  or  rather 
racial,  division.  And  no  doubt  it  was  this  in  a  sense.  The 
basis  on  which  it  rested  was  a  difference  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  as  peoples,  not  between  the  lands  in  which  they  lived. 
Unquestionably,  too,  the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was 
chiefly  a  mission  to  and  for  the  Gentiles,  and  that  of  the  others 
to  and  for  the  Jews.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  observed 
that  Paul  has  used  not  a  simple  dative  or  Trpcfe  with  the  accusa- 
tive, but  cfe,  and  that,  despite  some  apparent  or  even  a  few 
real  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  the  distinction  between  these 
constructions  severally,  whether  we  assume  here  an  omitted 
$\8wfj&V)  €ya<y7€Xeerfifyu€$a?  or  /cr/pucrcntf/w,  is  with  a  good 
degree  of  consistency  maintained  throughout  N,  T.  The  dative 
after  verbs  such  as  €vajjv  and  /crjpvcr*  (the  rare  cases  after  verbs 
of  motion  need  not  come  into  account  here)  is  a  dative  of  in- 
direct object  denoting  the  persons  addressed.  Trpo?  with  words 
denoting  persons  individually  or  collectively  denotes  personal 
approach  or  address;  ek  with  names  of  places  means  "into" 
or  "to*';  with  personal  designations  "among"  (i.  e.,  to  and 
among),  never  being  used  with  singular  personal  nouns  (save 
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in  such  special  idioms  as  ek  eavrov  ehdelv),  but  only  with 
plurals  or  collectives.  The  use  of  the  phrase  ek  T^  Wvr\  rather 
than  TO*?  edvecrw,  therefore  favours  the  conclusion  that  the 
division,  though  on  a  basis  of  preponderant  nationality,  was 
nevertheless  territorial  rather  than  racial  This  conclusion  is, 
moreover,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  twice  in  this  epistle  (i16  22) 
Paul  has  spoken  unambiguously  of  the  Gentiles  as  those  among 
(ez>)  whom  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  that  he  has  nowhere  in 
this  epistle  or  elsewhere  used  the  preposition  ek  after  evayye* 
\t^ofiai  or  fcripvo-aco  to  express  the  thought  "to  preach  to"  (on 
i  Thes.  29,  the  only  possible  exception,  see  below).  The  whole 
evidence,  therefore,  clearly  indicates  that  the  meaning  of  the 
agreement  was  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel in  Gentile  lands,  the  other  apostles  in  Jewish  lands.  On 
the  question  whether  the  division  of  territory  involved  a  differ- 
ence in  the  content  of  the  message,  see  on  v. 7. 

For  Instances  of  the  dative  after  verbs  of  speaking,  see  4"  i  Cor.  3* 
IS1'  s  2  Cor.  ii7  Rom.  i"  3"  7*  Acts  8s  to".  The  dative  is  the  most 
frequent  construction  with  i&Qtff*k(fo\Mtt»  For  wp^  with  the  accusa- 
tive (occurring  only  Rev.  io7  after  t i3«yyiXKQ$JW"»  never  after  wjpfiacw.), 
frequently  after  icopf6o|jwct  and  esp.  Ipxotuct)*  see  !»*•  i  Thes,  251  a  Cor. 
i»-  *«  Rom.  i18'  »  t$M'  M»  "• 32  Mt  xo«  Lk.  16"*  18"  Jn*  14"*  «.  For  •(< 
with  personal  nouns,  see  i  Pet.  x*  (only  instance  after  gteyf  when  the 
noun  is  personal,  but  cf.  2  Cor.  to1*)  Mk.  i"  I31SLL  24"  i  rfhe«,  2*  (after 
XTQp6aa<a}  Mt.  is94  Lk.  n49  Acts  22«  26"  (after  dieoOTiXXw  and  l§a«a- 
•nlXXto)  Jn»  g**  2i*3  Acts  2ot#  (after  Ipxapwu,  i$4p%*  an<i  <(<tfpx*)  Jn-  731  Arts 
i86  (after  ^opt^oijwxt).  The  usage  of  Iv  after  xT}p6aw  (chap,  a*  Acts  0M  a 
Cor.  i19  CoL  i«  r  Tim.  3") ,  together  with  the  use  of  distinctly  local  terms 
after  <l$  (Mk,  i1*  Lk.  44*)>  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  ifc  after 
means  "among**  rather  than  "unto,"  Oa  i  Thc»»  a*»  see 
o^  /oc.  and  on  Mk,  ijl«  Lk.  44",  see  WM»  p*  367.  Similar 
reasoning  based  on  the  use  of  the  dative  after  «fl«yxtXCO»|«»  (chop,  4" 
i  Cor.  x$»»  *  a  Cor,  ix?  Rom.  i»)  and  the  employmmt  of  the  phr»» 
«d«Yif«X(t;o(xm  iv  in  this  epistle  (x»*)  and  of  itoyf"  tf«  (a  Cor,  10";  <m 
j  Pet.  i»,  see  WM.  p.  267)  to  *  simikr  concturion  •(« 

after  this  verb.    Concerning  tic  after  verb*  like  *opf6otuu,  etc,,  Ja.  7»t 
IJt-ft  tf«  1%  Btow«0|^tv  *^y  *EXX^vwv  |*4XXii  x«|  tf^i 

<9EXXtjw^l  is  paitkularly  instructive          the  to  IMJ  i«itla?s?i€tl 

are  expre«Iy  dlstii^uIAed  from          among  (tic)  whom  Jestw  Is  »ii|>- 
posed  to  be  going*    If  ia  Acta  18*  tl^  certainly  towawd^  the  mtsm- 
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ing  "unto"  (denoting  address  rather  than  location),  yet  the  total  evi- 
dence leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  e?q  uniformly,  or  all  but  uniformly, 
retains  its  local  sense  after  all  the  verbs  here  under  consideration. 

10.  fidvov  T&P  TTTCOX&V  Iva  nvyfjiovevtoiiGv,  "provided  only 
that  we  should  remember  the  poor."  edeXijcrav  or  some  similar 
verb  might  be  supplied  before  this  clause.  See  GMT  332, 
Butt.  p.  241.  But  it  is  better  in  the  absence  of  a  verb  to  make 
the  clause  co-ordinate  in  construction  with  the  preceding  Iva 
clause,  ftva  „  ,  .  mpiroprjv,  and  dependent  on  the  idea  of 
agreement  implied  in  Se^as  eS&icav.  On  this  understanding 
the  clause  is  not  a  request  added  to  the  agreement,  but  a  part 
of  the  agreement  itself,  jutvov  limits  the  whole  clause  and  indi- 
cates that  it  contains  the  only  qualification  of  the  agreement 
already  stated  in  general  terms.  On  the  use  of  fuivov,  intro- 
ducing a  qualification  of  a  preceding  statement  or  of  its  appar- 
ent implications,  see  i23  $13,  and  esp.  i  Cor.  739.  To  the  general 
agreement  that  the  field  be  divided  between  them,  each  group 
maintaining  entire  independence  in  its  own  territory,  there  is 
added  as  the  only  qualification  of  this  independence  and  sep- 
arateness  the  specification  that  the  apostles  to  the  Gentiles 
shall  continue  to  remember  the  poor,  i.  <?.,  manifestly  the  poor 
among  the  Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  line  (cf. 
Sief.  ad  loc.).  The  tense  of  /W7/toz/ev<»/Aez>,  denoting  continued 
action  (BJUT  96),  indicates  either  that  the  course  of  action 
referred  to  is  one  which  having  already  been  begun  is  to  be 
continued,  or  that  there  Is  distinctly  in  mind  a  practice  (not 
a  single  instance)  of  it  in  the  future.  The  former  as  the  more 
common  implication  of  a  present  tense  in  the  dependent  moods 
Is  somewhat  more  probable. 

8  ical  JoTTroi/Sacra  airrh  TQVTQ  Troajaw,  "which  very  thing  I 
,  have  also  taken  pains  to  do."  On  the  strengthening  of  #  by 
&My  see  Butt*  p.  109,  The  verb  <r7roi/£a£fl>  in  N,  T.  signi- 
fies not  simply  "to  be  willing,"  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  "to  do 
with  eagerness,"  but  "to  make  diligent  effort"  to  do  a  thing 
(i  Thes,  a"  of  unsuccessful  effort;  everywhere  else  in  e^horta- 
tions);  cf.  Jth.  i3!»  w,  "to  make  haste"  to  do  a  thing.  Appar- 
ently, therefore,  it  can  not  refer  amply  to  the  apostle's  state  of 
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mind,  but  either  to  a  previous  or  subsequent  activity  on  his  part. 
Against  the  supposition  that  the  reference  is  to  an  effort  in 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  jointly  taken  part  (cf.  Acts  ii80) 
is  the  singular  number  of  €<T7rov8a<ra.  A  reference  to  an  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  at  that  very  time  in  progress  is  impossible 
in  view  of  the  meaning  and  tense  of  eVTrovSacra,  to  which  also 
its  singular  number  adds  further  force.  This  would  have  re- 
quired an  imperfect  tense,  and  in  all  probability,  since  Barna- 
bas was  with  Paul  at  the  time,  the  plural  number  (notice  the 
number  of  fJunj/AovevcafAev) — £<nrQV$d£Q/j,€v  Troielv  or  ^TroiGvpev. 
There  is  apparently  a  slight  hint  in  the  present  tense  of 
jjLvrjfAQvevcofjiGv  of  a  previous  remembrance  of  the  poor  on  the 
part  of  one  or  both  of  them  (it  would  be  overpressing  the  plural 
to  say  both  of  them),  in  IcnrovSacra  a  reference  to  PauPs  subse- 
quent diligence  in  fulfilling  the  stipulation  then  made. 

Respecting  the  argument  of  the  whole  paragraph,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  while  the  apostle's  objective  point  is  precisely 
not  to  prove  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  the  Twelve,  but 
independent  of  them,  yet  by  the  facts  which  he  advances  to 
prove  his  independence  he  at  the  same  time  excludes  the  inter- 
pretation which  his  judaistic  opponents  would  have  been  glad 
to  put  upon  his  conduct,  viz.,  that  he  was  in  disagreement 
with  the  Twelve,  they  right  ancl  he  wrong,  and  shows  that, 
though  they  at  first  disagreed  with  him  as  to  what  was  expedi- 
ent to  do,  in  the  end  they  cordially  admitted  that  he  was  right. 

i  Evidence  of  his  independence  of  all  human  authority 
drawn  from  his  conduct  in  resisting  Peter  at  Antioch  (a1144). 

In  this  passage  the  apostle  relates  one  of  the  most  significant 

Incidents  of  the  whole  series  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
independence  of  the  apostles,  Peter,  coming  down  to  Antioch 
evidently  with  no  hostile  intent  or  critical  spirit,  and  probably 

arriving  in  Paul's  absence,  is  attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  Christians  living  together  in  harmony  in  one 
community  ^  joins  himself  for  the  time  to  this  community  and, 

following  the  practice  of  the  Jews  of  the  church,  with  the 
Gentile  members*  Presently^  however!  there  at  An- 
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tioch  certain  men  who  came  from  Jerusalem  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  James.  These  men,  doubtless  contending  that 
Peter's  conduct  in  eating  with  the  Gentiles  was  not  only  not 
required  by  the  Jerusalem  agreement,  but  was  in  fact  contrary 
to  it,  since  it  involved  disregard  of  the  law  by  Jewish  Christians, 
brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  Peter  that  he  gradually  dis- 
continued his  social  fellowship  with  the  Gentile  Christians. 
So  influential  was  this  change  in  Peter's  practice  that  all  the 
Jewish  members  of  the  church  ceased  to  eat  with  their  Gentile 
fellow-Christians,  and  as  a  result  of  this  even  Barnabas,  who 
at  Jerusalem  had  with  Paul  championed  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentiles,  also  followed  Peter's  example.  Thus  the  church  was 
divided,  socially  at  least,  into  two,  and  by  this  fact  pressure 
was  brought  upon  the  Gentiles  to  take  up  the  observance  of 
the  Jewish  law  of  foods,  since  so  only  could  the  unity  of  the 
church  be  restored.  At  this  point  Paul,  perhaps  returning 
from  an  absence  from  Antioch,  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
matters  would  have  reached  this  pass  while  he  was  present,  or 
possibly  delaying  action  so  long  as  the  question  pertained  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  only,  and  interfering  only  when  it 
became  also  a  question  of  the  subjection  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Jewish  law— at  this  point,  at  any  rate,  Paul  boldly  rebuked 
Peter,  claiming  that  Peter's  own  previous  conduct  showed  that 
he  recognised  that  the  law  was  not  binding  even  upon  Jewish 
Christians,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unjustifiable  and  hypo- 
critical for  him,  by  refusing  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles,  in  effect 
to  endeavour  to  bring  them  under  the  law.  By  this  incident 
a  new  phase  of  the  question  discussed  at  Jerusalem  was  brought 
to  the  front,  viz.:  whether  the  Jewish  Christian  was  also  re- 
leased from  the  obligation  to  keep  the  law,  as  well  as  the  Gen- 
tile; and,  by  the  inclusion  of  foods  as  well  as  circumcision 
among  the  matters  brought  into  controversy,  the  question  of 
the  obligation  of  statutes  in  general  was  raised*  The  essentially 
contradictory  character  of  the  compromise  reached  at  Jeru- 
salem having  also  in  this  way  been  brought  to  light,  Paul,  so 
far  from  recognising  the  authority  of  Peter  as  the  represents 
tive  of  the  Jerusalem  apostles  to  dictate  his  course  of  action, 
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resisted  him  openly,  and  following  out  the  logic  not  of  that  to 
which  he  had  consented  at  Jerusalem,  viz.,  the  continuance  of 
legal  practices  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  but  of  that  for  which 
he  had  contended,  viz.,  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  ob- 
ligation to  conform  to  the  statutes  of  the  law,  boldly  claimed 
that  even  Jewish  Christians  were  not  under  law,  and  must  not 
obey  its  statutes  when  such  obedience  involved  compulsion  of 
the  Gentiles  to  do  the  same.  In  no  way  could  he  more  ef- 
fectively have  affirmed  his  independence  as  a  Christian  apostle 
of  all  human  authority, 

*  llAnd  when  Cephas  came  to  Antioch  I  resisted  him  to  the  face, 
because  he  stood  condemned.  uPor  before  certain  came  from 
James  he  was  eating  with  the  Gentiles.  But  when  they  came 
he  gradually  drew  back  and  separated  himself,  fearing  the 
circumcised.  uAnd  there  joined  him  in  the  hypocrisy  the  rest 
of  the  Jews  also,  so  that  even  Barnabas  was  carried  along  with 
their  hypocrisy.  uBut  when  I  saw  that  they  were  not  pursuing  a 
straightforward  course  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  I  saM 
to  Cephas  in  the  presence  of  everybody,  If  thou9  though  a  Jew, 
livest  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles  and  not  after  that  of  tlie 
JetwSy  how  is  it  that  thou  dost  constrain  the  Gentiles  to  Urn  after  the 
Jewish  manner? 

11.  "'Ore  B&  if}\6ei>  K^$a<?  e&  'Aprttfjgitav,  Marti  irpfowrov 
avr$  kvrl&Tifjv,  Sen  ftareyzwcrfuftw  ty  "And  when  Cephas  came 
to  Antioch,  I  resisted  him  to  the  face,  because  he  stood  con- 
demned*" The  antithesis  between  the  right  hands  of  fellow- 
ship (v,  •)  and  Paul's  resistance  of  Peter  at  Antioch 
the  translation  of  <W  by  "but"  But  the  paragraph  h  simply 
contlmiative  of  the  argument  begun  in  iu,  and  extending  to 
and  through  this  paragraph*  By  one  more  event  in  which  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  Jerusalem  he  his 

argument  that  he  had  never  admitted  their  authority  over  him, 
but  had  acted  with  the  consciousness  of  having  independent 
guidance  for  his  conduct, 

The  Aatloch  tee  referred  to  h  not  the 

AntSodi,  but  the  more  famoua  Syrian  city,  which  Is  rt*gutarly 

of  simply  as  Antioch,  without  further  title  to  It.    Bm 
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n19  etfreq.  Cf.  Acts.  i314.  This  temporal  clause  evidently  denotes  the. 
time  of  the  fact  about  to  be  stated,  only  in  a  general  way,  not  as  if 
it  occurred  immediately  upon  Peter's  arrival;  for  the  following  verses 
show  that  in.  fact  a  considerable  series  of  events  must  have  elapsed 
before  Paul  took  his  stand  against  Peter.  Concerning  the  time  of  the 
whole  incident,  see  Introd.  pp.  1  /. 

The  phrase  Kowdt  xptaciixov  conveys  in  itself  no  implication  of  hos- 
tility, but  only  of  "face  to  face"  encounter  (Acts  2$"  2  Cor.  xo1)- 
dvr&ruiQV  reflects  the  fact  that  to  Paul  Peter  seemed  to  have  made 
the  initiative  aggression.  For  while  the  verb  is  used  both  of  passive 
resistance  (lit.  "to  stand  against")  and  active  counter  opposition  (cf. 
Acts  13  *  2  Tim,  38),  yet  it  usually  or  invariably  implies  an  initiative 
attack  in  some  sense  from  the  other  side.  This  was  furnished  in  the 
present  instance  by  the  conduct  of  Peter,  which  though  not  necessarily 
so  in  intention  was  in  effect  an  attack  on  the  position  which  Paul  was 
maintaining  at  Antioch. 

Of  the  various  senses  in  which  the  verb  xocTaftv^axw  is  used  by 
classical  writers,  two  only  can  be  considered  here:  (a)  "to  accuse/'  (b) 
"  to  condemn."  Of  these  the  latter  is  evidently  much  more  appropriate 
in  a  clause  in  which  Paul  gives  the  reason  for  resisting  Peter.  The 
participle  is  predicative,  and  best  taken  as  forming  with  ^v  a  pluper- 
fect of  existing  state  (3MT  90,  91,  430;  Gal.  4*  Mt.  93«  26"  Mk.  i« 
Lk.  i7).  It  conies  to  practically  the  same  thing  to  take  KaTefvcoa^voc; 
as  having  the  force  of  an  adjective  meaning  "guilty"  (Sief.  cites  Hero- 
dian^  5,  15*,  !X£y%etv  tetp&ro  eEx,6TW<;  xceteYvcdapJviQv,  Luc.  De  salt. 
952;  Clem.  Horn.  iyis;  with  which  compare  also,  as  illustrating  the 
adjectival  use  of  participles  in  N.  T,,  Acts  87  Gal.  i2»  Eph.  2ia  4" 
Col.  i21;  EMT  429).  A  phrase  of  agency  denoting  by  whom  he  had 
been  condemned  is  not  in  any  case  necessary,  nor  is  it  necessary  defi- 
nitely to  supply  it  in  thought.  Probably  PauFs  thought  is  that  Peter's 
own  action  condemned  him.  Notice  the  following  clause  introduced 
by  t^P-  Th^  perfect  is  used  with  similar  implication  in  Rom.  i4sa 
Jo.  318;  Jos.  Bell  2.135  (8«),  cited  by  Ltft.  To  supply  "by  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  in  Antioch"  is  to  add  to  the  tezt  what  is  neither  sug- 
gested by  the  context  nor  appropriate  to  it.  For  since  the  purpose  of 
the  apostle  in  narrating  this  event  is  still  to  show  his  own  independence 
of  the  other  apostles,  a  condemnation  of  Peter's  action  by  the  Gentile 
Christians  in  Antioch  is  an  irrelevant  detail,  and  especially  so  as  the 
rciwon  lor  Paul'8  action  w.  rebuking  Peter. 


12.  wf 

«jwfj«r$4cj>.  IC  For  before  certain  came  from  James  he  was  eating 
with  the  Gentiles.11  Not  this  dattse  alone  but  the  whole 
sentence  (v.ls)  gives  the  reason  why  Peter  stood  condemned, 
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and  so  the  proof  (7^p)  of  /careyvcoo-fjulvos.  $0v&v  refers,  of 
course,  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  as  in 
Rom.  is16  i643  and  in  v.14  below,  and  o-vvtfcrOiev,  without  doubt, 
to  sharing  with  them  in  their  ordinary  meals,  as  in  Lk.  i52  Acts 
1  18.  The  imperfect  tense  implies  that  he  did  this,  not  on  a  single 
occasion,  but  repeatedly  or  habitually.  The  significance  of  the 
act  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  thereby  exposed  himself  to  the  lia- 
bility of  eating  food  forbidden  by  the  0.  T.  law  of  clean  and 
unclean  foods  (Lev.  chap,  n),  and  thus  in  effect  declared  it  not 
binding  upon  him.*  The  question  thus  brought  to  the  front 
was,  it  should  be  clearly  observed,  quite  distinct  from  that  one 
which  was  the  centre  of  discussion  at  Jerusalem.  There  it  was 
the  obligation  of  the  Gentile  Christian  to  observe  the  law,  and 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  circumcision;  here  it  involves  the 
obligation  of  the  Jewish  Christian  to  keep  the  law,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  food.  By  his  action  in  eating  with 
Gentile  Christians,  whose  freedom  from  the  law  had  been  ex- 
pressly granted  at  Jerusalem  so  far  as  concerned  circumcision, 
and  who  had  doubtless  exercised  a  like  freedom  in  respect  to 
foods,  Peter  went  beyond  anything  which  the  action  at  Jeru- 
salem directly  called  for,  and  in  effect  declared  the  Jew  also, 
as  well  as  the  Gentile,  to  be  free  from  the  law.  It  does  not 
indeed  follow  that  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  apply  the 
principle  consistently  to  other  prescriptions  of  the  law,  and  to 
affirm,  e,  g,,  that  the  Jewish  Christian  need  not  circumcise  his 
children.  Nevertheles^me  broad  question  whether  any  statute 
of  the  law  was  binding  upon  Gentile  or  Jew  was  now  brought 
out  into  clear  light,  and  on  this  question  Peter  by  Ms  conduct 
took  a  position  which  was  of  great  significance. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  have  been  Peter's  conduct  that  first  raised 
the  question*  The  custom  of  Jewish  Christians  eating  with 
Gentiles  he  no  doubt  found  in  existence  when  he  came  to 
Antioch  and  fell  in  with  it  because  it  appealed  to  him  as  right, 
although  contrary  to  Ms  previous  practice*  It  is  wholly  im- 

*0a  the  Jewish  fediog  w$peet!i*«  J«w»  Mtlng  with  Omtto,  Me  JtiWl  aa»«  Tob.  i1**  « 
3>«L  x«  Estk  twc  chap.  aS  Jth.  isrf*  3  Hue*  4**  *j  Jot.  4*4*  4««35r,  W;  dud  by  Jtais,  JW* 
rf,  Jttf.*,  p.  193;  Acts  io**  n». 
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probable  that  not  finding  it  in  existence  he  himself  suggested 
it,  or  that  if  he  had  already  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  with 
Gentiles  in  Judea,  he  would  have  been  deterred  from  continu- 
ing to  do  so  in  Antioch  by  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  from 
James.  The  Antioch  practice  was  clearly  an  expression  of  the 
" freedom  in  Christ  Jesus"  which  Paul  advocated,  but  in  all 
probability  a  new  expression,  developed  since  the  conference  at 
Jerusalem  (vv.1-10).  It  was  probably  only  after  that  event,  in 
which  the  full  Christianity  of  the  Gentile  Christians  was  recog- 
nised even  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch 
gained  courage  to  break  over  their  scruples  as  Jews,  and  eat  with 
their  Gentile  brothers  ia  the  church.  Nor  is  there  any  special 
reason  to  think  that  Paul  would  have  pressed  the  matter  at  the 
beginning.  Concerning,  as  it  did,  not  the  freedom  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  the  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  ancestral  custom 
enforced  by  O.  T,  statute,  in  consistency  with  his  principles  (i 
Cor*  714ff-)  and  the  course  he  pursued  at  Jerusalem,  where  he 
stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  but  assumed  apparently 
without  demurrer  that  the  Jews  would  continue  to  observe  the 
law,  it  would  probably  seem  to  him  not  a  matter  to  be  pressed, 
but  left  to  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  moreover,  how,  if  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Antioch  had  before  the  conference  at  Jerusalem 
already  begun  to  disregard  the  Jewish  law  of  foods,  this  should 
not  have  been  even  more  a  burning  question  at  Jerusalem 
than  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles.  Certainly  it  would 
have  been  more  difficult  for  the  legalistic  party  to  yield  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  matter.  Probability,  therefore, 
points  to  the  time  between  PauFs  return  to  Antioch  and 
Peter's  arrival  there  as  that  in  which  the  Jewish  Christians 
at  Antioch  began  to  eat  with  their  Gentile  brethren. 

If  this  is  correct  it  furnishes,  moreover,  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  visit  to  Antioch  both  of  Peter  and  of  the  representa- 
tives of  James.  If  news  of  this  new  departure  at  Antiodh,  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  it  might  easily  seem  to  Peter  that  inasmuch 
as  it  affected  not  simply  the  Gentiles,  but  also  the  Jewish 
Christians,  it  concerned  Mm  as  the  apostle  of  the  latter  to 
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know  what  was  going  on.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case 
if  there  was  any  uncertainty  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  divi- 
sion of  the  field  agreed  to  at  Jerusalem  assigned  to  him  the 
Jews,  or  Jewish  lands.  .See  on  2\  Even  if  he  had  come  ex- 
pecting to  disapprove  wfratlie  found,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
uncharacteristic  of  him  that,  captivated  with  the  picture  of 
Christian  unity  which  he  saw,  he  should,  instead  of  reproving, 
have  himself  adopted  the  new  custom.  And  if  in  turn  news  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  including  Peter's  unexpected  conduct, 
reached  Jerusalem,  this  would  furnish  natural  occasion  for  the 
visit  of  the  representatives  of  James;  for  to  James  as  well  as  to 
the  more  extreme  legalists  such  conduct  might  seem  not  only 
to  violate  the  Jerusalem  agreement,  but  to  create  a  most  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  faith  among 
the  Jews. 

And  this  in  turn  makes  clear  the  important  fact  that  the 
situation  at  Antioch  was  not  the  result  of  repudiation  of  the 
Jerusalem  agreement  by  any  of  the  parties  to  it,  but  was  sim- 
ply the  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  contradictory  convictions 
which  were  only  imperfectly  harmonised  in  the  compromise  in 
which  the  Jerusalem  conference  issued,  A  new  aspect  of  the 
question  which  underlay  the  discussion  at  Jerusalem  had  now 
come  to  the  front  and  raised  a  question  concerning  which  pre- 
cisely opposite  decisions  might  easily  seem  to  different  persons 
to  be,  involved  in  the  Jerusalem  decision.  The  brethren  at 
Antioch  might  naturally  seem  to  themselves  to  be  only  follow- 
ing out  what  was  logically  involved  in  the  Jerusalem  decision, 
when  they  found  in  the  recognition  of  uncircumcteed  Gentile 
believers  as  brethren  the  warrant  for  full  fellowship  with  them 
on  equal  terms,  and,  in  the  virtual  declaration  of  the  non- 
essentiality  of  circumcision,  ground  for  the  Inference  that  the 
O.  T*  statute  were  no  longer  binding,  and  ought  not  to  be 
observed  to  the  detriment  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. The  Jerusalem  brethren^  on  the  other  handj  might 
with  equal  sincerity  maintain  that  they  had  never  or 

intimated  the  belief  that  the  Jews  could  disregard  the  statutes 
of  the  lawj  and  that  the  tadt  mderstanding  of  the  Jerusalem 
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decision  was  that  these  statutes  should  be  regarded  as  still  in 
force  for  the  Jews,  whatever  concessions  were  made  in  respect 
to  the  Gentiles.  It  was  this  derivation  of  contrary  conclusions 
from  the  Jerusalem  compromise  and  Peter's  wavering  between 
the  two  interpretations  that  created  the  Antioch  situation. 

Whether  <h;b  'I«x(J$ou  limits  <nv&$  or  IXSetv  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty.  The  fact  that  the  subject  of  an  infinitive  some- 
what more  frequently  precedes  it  than  follows  it  (see  Votaw,  Inf.  in 
Bib.  Gr.  p.  58;  cf.  Mt.  6«  Lk.  22";  contra  Lk.  221  Gal.  3*')  slightly  favours 
explaining  the  position  of  wv&q  as  due  to  the  desire  to  bring  it  into 
connection  with  dwb  'lax&gou.  Yet  the  rarity  of  any  limitation  of  an 
indefinite  pronoun  by  any  phrase  except  a  partitive  one  is  against  this 
construction.  In  either  case  the  mention  of  the  personal  name,  James, 
the  same,  of  course,  who  is  named  in  v.  ia  and  in  i19,  implies  that  the 
persons  spoken  of  were  sent  by  him  or  in  some  sense  represented  him. 
That  they  did  not  belong  to  those  whom  in  v.4  Paul  calls  "false  breth- 
ren" is  probable  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Paul  does  not  so  describe 
them,  but  designates  them  as  representing  James,  who  was  of  the 
mediating  party,  but  also  from  the  fact,  brought  out  above,  that  these 
messengers  of  James  to  Antioch  probably  contended  not  for  obedience 
to  the  Jewish  law  by  Gentile  Christians,  but  for  the  keeping  of  the  Jeru- 
salem compact  as  they  not  unnaturally  interpreted  it. 


real  a<j><i)pt,£ev 

row  IK  irepirofA?)?.  "But  when  they  came,  he  gradually  drew 
back  and  separated  himself,  fearing  the  circumcised."  The  verb 
woor^XXco,  used,  especially  by  Polybius,  of  the  drawing  back 
of  troops  in  order  to  place  them  under  shelter,  itself  suggests 
a  retreat  from  motives  of  caution;  ^avrdv  is  the  object  of 
both  verbs.  The  imperfect  tense  is  very  expressive,  indi- 
cating that  Peter  took  tMs  step  not  at  once,  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  men  from  James,  but  gradually,  under  the 
pressure,  as  the  next  phrase  implies,  of  their  criticism.  The 
force  of  the  tense  can  hardly  be  otherwise  expressed  than  by 
the  word  "gradually."  For  a  possible  parallel  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  tense,  sec  Acts  i85.  The  circumcised  from  fear  of 
whom  Peter  reversed  his  course  of  action  are  manifestly  those 
Jewish  Christians  who  came  from  James.  That  Peter  should 
have  been  to  such  aa  extent  under  their  domination  illustrates 
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both  his  own  instability  and  the  extent  to  which  the  legalistic 
party  had  developed  and  acquired  influence  in  the  Jerusalem 
church  and  Jewish  Christianity  generally.  In  view  of  this 
statement  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  at  that  later  time 
referred  to  in  Acts  2i20  such  a  situation  as  is  there  described 
should  have  developed.  Cf.  on  i24. 

*HX6ev  (understood  by  Origen  (i8M)  to  refer  to  James,  IX06vi:o«; 
*Icm&gou)  though  supported  by  KBD*FG  39,  442,  and  the  old  Latin 
must  be  either  a  primitive  error  or  a  Western  corruption.  See  WH. 
Introd.  p.  224,  and  App.  p.  121.  The  reading  ^XOov  is  supported  by 
ACDb  et  °EHKLP,  the  great  body  of  later  manuscripts  and  the  ancient 
versions  with  the  exception  of  the  old  Latin. 

IleptTQ^  is  probably  not  used  here  as  above,  by  metonymy  for  "the 
circumcised"  —  observe  the  presence  of  the  article  there  and  its  omis- 
sion here  —  but  in  its  proper  sense.  The  preposition  expresses  source, 
i.  e.}  not  of  existence  but  of  standing  and  character  (cf,  Th.  fa,  II  7, 
though  the  characterisation  of  the  use  is  not  quite  broad  enough),  and 
the  phrase  means  simply  "the  circumcised,"  "the  Jews."  This  rather 
than  "converts  from  Judaism"  (Ltft.)  seems  to  be  the  regular  sense  of 
this  phrase,  found  also  in  Rom.  4"  Col.  4U  Acts  io<8  n\  Cf.  the  ex- 
pression 6  IK  Kfatcci)?,  chap,  3*-  8  Rom.  3**  4lfl;  6  i%  v6^ou,  Rom.  4"  j  see  also 
Gal.  310, 


13,  Kol  0vww€fcp(8y<rav  avry  teal  ol  XotTroi  'l 
/cal  T&apvd/3a$  <rvpamjj(0i}  avr&v  rjj  inro/cpfoei'  "  And  there 
joined  him  in  the  hypocrisy  the  rest  of  the  Jews  also,  so  that 
even  Barnabas  was  carried  along  with  their  hypocrisy/*  Hy- 
pocrisy, consisting  essentially  in  the  concealment  of  one's  real 
character,  feelings,  etc.,  under  the  guise  of  conduct  implying 
something  different  (farotcplmcrQcu*  is  "to  answer  from  under/* 
i.  en  from  under  a  mask  as  the  actor  did,  playing  a  part;  cf. 
Lk»  so10),  usually  takes  the  form  of  concealing  wrong  feel- 
ings, character,  etc.,  under  the  pretence  of  better  ones*  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  knowledge,  judgment^  and  feelings 
wMch  were  concealed  were  worse  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Jews  of  whom  Peter  and  those  who  joined  with  him 
were  afraid.  From  Paul's  point  of  view  it  was  their  better 

*  On  the  compound  tfwu^oKpivti^u,  §w  Polyb,  3,  ga3,  $.  4>/;  Flat.  Mariv^  14^;  bin  tmly 
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knowledge  which  they  cloaked  under  a  mask  of  worse,  the  usual 
type  of  hypocrisy  which  proceeds  from  fear.  By  the  charac- 
terisation of  this  conduct  as  hypocrisy  Paul  implies  that  there 
had  been  no  real  change  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  Peter  and 
the  rest,  but  only  conduct  which  belied  their  real  convictions. 
"The  rest  of  the  Jews"  are  manifestly  the  other  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  Antioch,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  Peter 
only  who  had  eaten  with  the  Gentile  Christians  but  the  Jewish 
Christians  generally.  That  even  Barnabas,  who  shared  with 
Paul  the  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles,  yielded  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  brethren  from  Jerusalem  shows  again  how 
strong  was  the  influence  exerted  by  the  latter. 

Kat  (after  a6t<p)  is  the  reading  of  KACDFGHKLP  al.  pier,  d  £ 
Syr.  (psh,  harcL)  Arm.  Aeth.  Victorin.  Ambrst.  Hier.  Or.  It  is 
omitted  by  B  f  Vg.  Boh.  Goth.  Or.  (Souk).  Neither  external  nor 
internal  evidence  is  decisive;  but  its  omission  from  the  small  number 
of  authorities  which  do  not  contain  it,  either  from  pure  inadvertence 
or  from  a  feeling  that  it  was  superfluous,  seems  somewhat  more  prob- 
able than  its  addition  to  the  great  body  of  authorities. 

Tfi  frjcoxpfaet  may  be  either  a  dative  of  accompaniment  —  "swepfe 
along  with  their  hypocrisy"  —  dependent  on  the  06v  in  composition 
(cf.  Eph.  5n  Phil.  4U  Rom.  is1*  etfreq*)  or  perhaps,  a  little  more  prob- 
ably, a  dative  of  agent,  "by  their  hypocrisy,"  "with  them"  being  im- 
plied in  <i6v.  On  the  use  of  the  verb  auvaiccfcyco,  found  also  in  Xen.  and 
Lxx,  cf.  esp.  2  Pet,  3**. 


14.  aXX*  6Ve  elSov  $TI  ovtc  opdoiroSovcnv  Trpo?  rrjv 

evayyeXlov,  tl  But  when  I  saw  that  they  were  not  pursuing 
a  straightforward  course  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel/* 
The  natural  implication  of  this  sentence  and  indeed  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative  is  that  all  the  events  thus  far  related,  the  com* 
ing  of  the  emissaries  of  James,  the  retreat  of  Peter  from  his 
first  position,  the  like  action  of  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
and  even  of  Barnabas,  took  place  before  Paul  himself  took  a 
position  of  open  opposition  to  Peter.  Had  Paul,  then,  been 
in  Antioch  all  this  time,  either  holding  his  peace  while  the 
whole  Jewish  element  in  the  church  took  a  position  which  he 
judged  to  be  wrong,  or  unable,  without  open  opposition  to 
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Peter,  to  stem  the  tide,  and  reluctant  to  resort  to  this?  The 
latter  alternative  is  the  more  probable,  if  he  was  actually 
present.  But  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  facts, 
neither  directly  supported  nor  opposed  by  anything  in  the  pas- 
sage itself,  is  that  Paul  was  absent  during  the  early  part  of 
Peter's  stay  in  Antioch. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  suppose  that  Paul's  activity  in  the  matter 
was  due  not  to  his  arrival  in  Antioch  but  to  a  new  perception  (note  the 
word  e!8ov)  of  the  significance  of  the  question  at  issue.  Possibly  he 
himself  had  not,  till  this  controversy  cleared  the  air,  seen  how  far  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  that  he  preached  must  carry  him  in  his  antl- 
legalism,  had  offered  no  active  opposition  to  Peter's  attempt  to  bring 
the  Jewish  Christians  under  the  law,  and  only  when  the  movement 
began  to  spread  to  the  Gentile  Christians  (see  v.  u  fin.)  saw  dearly 
that  the  only  position  consistent  with  the  gospel  was  that  if  the  law 
was  not  binding  upon  the  Gentile,  neither  could  it  be  really  so  upon 
the  Jew,  and  that  when  obedience  to  it  by  Gentile  or  Jew  became  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  gospel,  then  both  Jew  and  Gentile  must 
cease  to  obey  its  statutes.  But  on  this  hypothesis  Paul  himself  was 
involved  only  less  deeply  than  Peter  in  the  latter's  confusion  of  thought 
and  it  is  therefore  hardly  likely  that  he  would  have  spoken  in  the 
words  of  sharp  condemnation  of  Peter  which  he  employs  in  v.  «  and  in 
this  verse, 

The  verb  6p0oitoBl6>,  used  only  here  (and  irt  later  eccl  writers  where 
its  use  may  be  traced  to  this  passage,  Ltft),  means  *'  to  make  a  straight 
path"  rather  than  "to  walk  erect."  C/.  6p66*o8c<  (Sa(vovct«,  Meander, 
AL  419;  and  Sophocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  R&m*  and  Bys.  Pmod*  Cf* 
Paul's  frequent  use  of  ictpowfo),  "to  walk/*  as  a  figure  for  moral  con- 
duct, chap.  5t§  Rom.  64  84,  etc.  The  present  word  is  apparently  not  simply 
a  general  ethical  term  for  doing  right,  but,  as  the  context  implies, 
denotes  straightforward,  unwavering^  and  sincere  conduct  In  contrast 
with  the  pursuing  of  a  crooked,  wavering,  and  more  or  insincere 
course,  such  as  Paul  has  just  attributed  to  Peter  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed Mm.  The  present  tense  describes  the  fact  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Paul's  original  perception  of  it— "they  are  not  acting 
stmfehtfomaxdly/*  It  Is  not,  however,  a  historical  promt  (Sief.) 
but  the  present  of  the  direct  form  retained  in  Indirect  discourse  even 
after  a  past  tense  -(BUT  341  [b]).  Th^  preposition  *$&$  probably 
toeans  "towards,"  "in  relation  to"  (chap,  6*«  2  Cor*  x»  Cot,  4f)f  and 
the  phrase  «p6«  .  ,  ,  iteyy«  constitutes  a  definitive  limitation  of 
6p6ovo8oikrtv,  yielding  the  a  pursue  a  straight  course  IE  relation 

to  the  truth  of  the  goapd,"  wto  deal  honestly  tad  consistently  with  it, 
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not  juggling,  or  warping,  or  misrepresenting  it."  Tp6<;  may  indeed 
mean  "in  conformity  with"  (LL  12^  2  Cor.  5IQ  Eph.  34;  so  Th.  Ltft. 
Ell.  Sief.),  and  the  phrase  constitute  an  epexegesis  of  6p8oito8ouatv, 
yielding  the  sense  "pursuing  a  straightforward  (righteous)  course,  viz., 
one  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  the  gospel.*'  But  the  fact  that 
Paul  regularly  employs  >taT(fc  with  •rc€pMcar&>  in  the  sense  "in  con- 
formity to"  (2  Cor.  lo2-  *  Rom.  14"  etc.)  is  against  this  latter  view, 
while  the  former  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  context,  which  refers 
not  so  much  to  conformity  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as  to  an  attitude 
(of  straightforwardness  or  crookedness)  towards  it.  The  interpretation 
of  icp6?  in  the  sense  of  (motion)  towards,  making  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
the  goal  of  their  action,  involves  a  sense  possible  to  icp6<;,  but  out  of 
harmony  with  the  context.  The  phrase,  "the  truth  of  the  gospel/*  is 
doubtless  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  v.  8,  q.  v. 


efarov  ry  K^^a  HftTrpocrOev  Trdwatv  "I  said  to  Cephas  in 
the  presence  of  everybody."  The  omission  of  the  article  before 
irdvrtov  makes  the  statement  very  general,  not  simply  before 
those  who  have  just  been  mentioned  (r$>v  Trdinav)  but  when  all 
the  members  of  the  church  were  present.  Cf.  i  Cor.  n18  I423, 
and  esp,  i  Tim.  520. 

How  much  of  what  follows  was  actually  uttered  on  this  occa- 
sion it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  Only  the  first  sen- 
tence (v.  14b)  contains  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
addressed  to  Peter,  and  the  absence  of  any  direct  address  in  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  makes  it  unlikely  that  through  the 
whole  of  it  Paul  is  still  quoting  what  he  said  to  Peter.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  improbable  that  he  intends  to  limit  his 
report  of  his  words  on  that  occasion  to  a  single  sentence.  He 
passes  imperceptibly  from  the  report  of  his  former  words  into 
argument  on  the  theme  itself,  and  the  line  between  the  two 
can  not  be  detected. 

El  <n>  *I0v$a£o?  fardp'Xfi&v  &0mic$ft  teal  ovj(l  *IovSalfc$&  £jfo 
<7rw  rA  Wvy  &vaytcd%ei<;  *Iov$at£ew;  "If  thou,  though  a  Jew, 
livest  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  after  that  of 
the  Jews,  how  is  it  that  thou  dost  constrain  the  Gentiles  to  live 
after  the  Jewish  manner?"  The  terms  Wvucw  and  'Iot/&w^w 
manifestly  refer  to  the  Jiving  according  to  Gentile  and  Jewish 
customs  respectively,  especially  in  the  matter  of  foods.  The 
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conditional  clause  evidently  refers,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a 
simple  present  supposition,  to  an  admitted  fact.  (BMT  244.) 
It  is  an  overpressing  of  the  present  tense  to  maintain  that  it 
must  refer  to  an  act  at  that  very  time  in  progress,  which  is 
plainly  excluded  by  the  preceding  narrative.  Grammatically 
it  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  not  as  a  present  for  an  imperfect,  but 
as  a  general  present,  describing  a  habit  or  mental  attitude  which, 
being  illustrated  by  a  recent  act,  may  itself  be  assumed  to  be 
still  in  force  (cf.  ML  27  Mt.  I226ff-  Acts  227' 8  2$**  *  Ps.  8g^  43}). 
The  use  of  it  implies  that  Peter  had  not  really  in  principle  aban- 
doned the  Gentile  way  of  life,  though  temporarily  from  fear 
returning  to  the  Jewish  way  of  living.  In  English  we  should 
probably  say  in  such  a  case,  "If  you  can  live/'  or  "If  your 
convictions  permit  you  to  live."  Over  against  this  recent  prac- 
tice Paul  forcibly  sets  forth  Peter's  inconsistency  in  compelling 
the  Gentiles  to  follow  the  Jewish  mode  of  life.  The  words 
&vay/cd%€i$  $Iov&atfcw  are  of  crucial  importance  for  the  under- 
standing of  PauPs  position.  They  show  what  he  regarded  as 
the  significance  if  not  the  deliberate  intent  of  Peter's  conduct 
in  refusing  longer  to  eat  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  Under 
the  circumstances  this  amounted  not  simply  to  maintaining  the 
validity  of  the  Jewish  law  for  Jewish  Christians,  but  involved 
the  forcing  of  Jewish  practices  upon  the  Gentile  Christians. 
By  Ms  refusal  any  longer  to  eat  with  them  and  by  the  adoption, 
under  Ms  influence  of  the  same  course  on  the  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish members  of  the  Antioch  church,  he  left  to  the  Gentiles  no 
choice  but  either  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  law  of  foods,  or  suffer 
a  line  of  division  to  be  drawn  through  the  church.  It  was  this 
dement  of  coercion  brought  to  bear  on  the  Gentile  Christians 
that  made  the  matter  one  of  direct  concern  to  Paul,  Against 
efforts  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  on  the  part 
of  Jewish  Christians,  he  would  doubtless  have  had  nothing  to 
say  so  long  as  they  were  confined  to  Jewish  communities,  con- 
cerned the  Jews  only,  and  did  not  affect  the  Gentiles.  Had 
Peter,  when  he  came  to  Antioch,  chosen  from  the  first  to  abstain 
from  eating  with  the  Gentiles  on  the  ground  that  Ms  relation 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  made  it  inexpedient,  Paul  would  prob- 
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'ably  have  made  no  objection.  But  when  Peter,  having  first 
associated  freely  with  the  Gentiles,  afterwards  under  pressure 
from  the  men  that  came  from  James,  drew  back,  carrying  all 
the  other  Jewish  Christians  with  him,  and  forcing  the  Gentile 
Christians  to  choose  between  subjection  to  the  Jewish  law  and 
the  disruption  of  their  church,  this  conduct  involved  an  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  which  was  of  most 
vital  concern  to  Paul  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  de- 
fender of  their  freedom.  That  he  interpreted  the  creation  of 
such  a  situation  as  a  forcing  of  the  Gentile  Christians  to  judaise, 
ignoring  the  possibility  of  escape  from  this  by  creating  a  divi- 
sion of  the  church,  is  itself  of  significance  as  showing  how  im- 
portant to  him  was  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
as  against  any  division  into  Jewish  and  Gentile  wings,  and  con- 
firms the  interpretation  given  above  to  ptf  TTI/O?  .  .  .  eSpapov 
(v.2),  and  of  cfc  rA  Wvy  (v.9). 

To  the  men  who  came  from  James  it  might  have  seemed  an  entirely 
feasible  course  that  the  Gentiles  should  constitute  a  separate — from 
their  point  of  view  a  second^rank — Christian  body.  Has  not  a  similar 
thing  sometimes  happened  for  other  reasons  on  a  modern  mission 
field?  They  might  have  justified  their  course  in  the  matter  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  dictating  to  the  Gentile  Christians  what 
course  they  should  pursue;  it  did  not  concern  them  which  horn  of  the 
dilemma  the  Gentiles  chose,  whether  they  elected  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish law,  or  to  constitute  a  separate  body  from  the  Jewish  believers; 
they  were  concerning  themselves  only  with  the  conduct  of  Jewish 
Christians.  Even  Peter  might  have  assumed  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion, maintaining  that  he  was  dealing  only  with  the  question  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Jews  in  the  matter  of  foods;  for  the  action  of  the 
Gentiles  the  latter  were  themselves  responsible.  To  Paul  the  matter 
did  not  appear  thus.  To  a  territorial  division  of  the  field  he  had 
indeed  consented  at  Jerusalem;  but  the  creation  of  a  division  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  in  the  Gentile  territory  was  evidently 
to  him  Intolerable  and  out  of  the  question. 

Thus  in  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  Paid 

was  forced  to  take  a  position  respecting  the  validity  of  the  law 
for  the  Jews  and  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Gentile  cities.  The  former  at  least  was  decidedly  in 
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advance  of  the  position  taken  at  Jerusalem,  though  logically 
involved  in  it.  The  Jerusalem  decision  was  essentially  a  com- 
promise between  contradictories,  the  validity  of  the  law,  and 
its  non-validity.  The  practical  decision  that  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians should  continue  to  observe  the  law  and  the  Gentiles  be 
free  from  it  left  it  undecided  which  of  these  principles  should 
take  precedence  over  the  other  when  they  should  come  into 
that  conflict  which  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  The  visit  of 
Peter  to  Antioch  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the  men  from 
James  precipitated  the  conflict.  The  Jerusalem  brethren  prac- 
tically took  the  position  that  the  first  half  of  the  Jerusalem 
agreement  must  be  kept  at  any  cost — the  Jewish  Christian 
must  keep  the  law  whatever  the  effect  in  respect  to  the  Gentile 
Christians.  Paul,  carrying  to  its  logical  issue  the  principle 
which  underlay  the  position  which  he  had  taken  at  Jerusalem, 
maintained  that  the  Gentile  Christians  must  not  be  forced  to 
keep  the  law,  even  if  to  avoid  such  forcing  the  Jews  themselves 
had  to  abandon  the  law.  In  Antioch  much  more  clearly  than 
at  Jerusalem  the  issue  was  made  between  legalism  and  anti- 
legalism.  It  was  incidental  to  the  event  at  Antioch,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  Paul  introduced  the  matter  here, 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  that  on  this  occasion  more 
decisively  than  ever  before  he  declared  his  Independence  of 
Jerusalem  and  her  apostles. 

The  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  mss.  are  divided  between  o&x 
and  ofix*  before  "loutafcO?,  the  former  bdrag  the  reading  of  H*ACP 
31, 33,  the  latter  that  of  K*BD*  and  a  few  cursives,  Dfc*«FGK>uL 
and  most  of  the  cursives  read  o6x.  WH.,  adopting  o&x,  with  the  margin: 
"o6x  MSS."  apparently  judge  that  o&x  *s  a  primitive  error  and  06%  C 
a  derivative  from  it.  But  the  grounds  of  this  dedtrion  ait  not  easy  to 
discover.  In  view  of  Acts  aT  Rom.  3",  o$%*  can  not  be  judged  to  be 
Impossible,  and  in  view  of  its  strong  attestation  Is  probably  to  be 
accepted  as  the  original  reading,  of  which  ofix  fa  a  corruption  arising 
feom  the  accidental  omission  of  one  i,  or  from  the  substitution  of  the 
mow  fanaJOiar  lor  the  less  familiar  form. 

Dte<;  used  as  here  in  the  of  "how  is  It  that/1  nearly  equivalent 
to  "why,**  expressing  surprise  or  displeasure,  is  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  both  in  classical  and  biblical  writers.  See  Horn.  II.  IV  96; 
Aesch,  Pflr».  79$;  Sopbu  £1*  407;  Mt  22**  Jn»  41  Acts  a®,  etc* 
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is  undoubtedly  conative,  referring  not  to  an  accomplished 
result,  but  to  the  intention  or  tendency  of  Peter's  action.     EMT  n. 

'louSaflUtv,  "to  follow  the  Jewish  way  of  life";  i.  e.}  to  observe  the 
Jewish  law,  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Lxx  of  Esth.  817:  xort 
nr&v  I0vc5v  TOpieTltxvovTO  xotl  EouBcfct^ov  §c&  ibv  q?6^ov  T&V  'l 
Ignat.  Mag.  io8:  $TOTc6v  Icmv  'IrjaoQv  Xptarbv  XaXstv  xcct 
and  in  Ev.  Nic.  2;  Plut.  Cic.  7*.  In  the  sense  "to  favour  the  Jews,"  it 
is  found  in  Jos.  Bell.  2.  463  (i82). 

'Iou5ato<;  O-jc&pxcov,  standing  in  opposition  to  eOvtx&g  £jfe,  is  conces- 
sive.  The  view  of  Ltft.  that  6xcip^o)v  has  reference  to  the  original, 
natural  state,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  <p6aet  &v,  is  but  slenderly 
supported  by  evidence.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  invariable  force  of 
5rc4p%<i>  in  N.  T.  Cf.  chap,  i"  Acts  28°  4",  etc. 

The  term  IQvtx,&<;  occurs  here  only  in  Bib.  Gr.;  elsewhere  only  in 
later  writers;  cf.  !0vix,6e,  Mt.  547  67  i817  3  Jn.  7.  'louBafx^  occurs 
here  only  in  Bib.  Gr.;  elsewhere  in  Jos.  Bell,  6.  17  (t8);  cf.  'Iou8artx6<;, 
Tit.  i14  2  Mac,  i3ai;  Jos.  Ant.  20.  258  (nl).  On  the  meaning  of  ^fjs,  see 
note  on  Ww,  p»  134. 

GAL.   2l-w  AND  ACTS,   CHAPS,    io,  n,  15. 

The  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  the  historical  data  furnished  by 
this  chapter  on  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  narrative  of 
Acts  belongs  rather  to  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  book  than  to 
the  present  task.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  point  out  certain 
results  of  the  interpretation  of  Galatians  which  are  of  concern  to  the 
student  of  the  life  of  Paul. 

1.  A  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  between  those  of  Gal.  i18  and  2*  is 
practically  excluded  by  the  evidence  of  the  letter.    Cf.  pp.  6y/. 

2.  The  tense  of  ^Yfi^v&6(^^v  (a10)  naturally  suggests  relief  already  ren- 
dered (cf,  p,  100),  either  on  that  occasion,  or  a  former  one,  or  both. 
If  on  a  former  occasion,  this  may  not  improbably  have  involved  a  visit 
to  Jerusalem  by  Barnabas,  not  by  Paul;  but  Paul  may  have  co-oper- 
ated in  other  ways.    Cf.  the  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  letter  on  p.  Hi. 
If  the  reference  is  to  the  visit  of  2WO  only,  the  Acts  narrative  has 
apparently  converted  a  single  visit  with  two  errands  into  two  visits 
with  different  errands. 

3.  The  subject  for  the  discussion  of  which  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
on  the  occasion  recorded  in  2*  was  specifically  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cising Gentiles  who  believed  in  Christ  and  wished  to  join  the  Christian 
community*    Cf,  on  vv.*-8,  pp,  69,  75 

4.  The  defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  were  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, Titus  being  present  also  as  a  representative  of  the  Gentile  ele- 
ment in  the  church  from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  came,  presumably 
A&tioch* 
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5.  Paul  presented  the  matter  in  Jerusalem  both  publicly,  and  pri- 
vately before  the  eminent  men  of  the  church,  James  and  Peter  and 
John.    Cf.  on  v. 2. 

6.  These  latter  at  first,  for  the  sake  of  certain  extreme  legalists  who 
had  recently  come  into  the  church,  desired  that  Titus  should  be  cir- 
cumcised, but  finally,  convinced  by  Paul's  presentation  of  his  gospel, 
yielded  and  gave  their  cordial  assent  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Gentile 
mission  according  to  the  convictions  of  Paul,  reserving  to  themselves 
the  work  among  the  Jews.    Cf.  on  vv.  4>  7-  9. 

7.  Of  any  discussion  at  Jerusalem  of  the  question  of  the  obligation 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  respect  to  foods  there  is  no  intimation  in 
Paul's  narrative;  and  any  decision  restricting  their  liberty  in  this  mat- 
ter is  decisively  excluded  by  the  statement  that  the  only  qualification 
of  the  entire  and  strict  division  of  the  field  between  himself  and  Peter, 
with  implication  that  each  was  to  follow  his  own  conviction  in  his  own 
field  (since  without  this  implied  provision  the  question  that  was  raised 
was  still  as  much  unsettled  as  ever),  was  that  he  and  Barnabas  should 
remember  the  poor  of  the  Jewish  Christian  community,    Cf,  p,  99. 

8.  Paul's  account  of  the  subsequent  incident  at  Antioch  also  excludes 
the  possibility  of  fellowship  between  Jews  and  (/entiles  in  the  church 
having  been  agreed  to  at  Jerusalem  cither  on  the  basin  of  the  Gentile.) 
conforming  to  the  Jewish  law  of  foods  or  of  the  Jews  disregarding  their 
law-    It  is  practically  certain,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  eating  together  in  disregard  of  the  Jewish  law 
arose  at  Antioch,  independent  of  any  decision  at  Jerusalem)  awl  prob- 
ably subsequent  to  the  Jerusalem  conference,    £*/,  on  v,l%  p.  105. 

9.  What  the  previous  practice  of  the  Gcrilile  Christians  at  Antioch 
was  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated.    It  is  highly  improbable,  however, 
that  the  silence  of  the  Jerusalem  conference  with  reference  to  food  was 
due  to  the  Gentiles  having  already  adopted  the  Jewish  law  of  fowl. 
Having  refused  to  be  circumcised,  as  the  case  of  Titus  shows  they  had, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  conformed  to  the  law  in  respect  to  food.    But 
if  not,  the  Jerusalem  legalists,  since  they  did  not  prea»  the  question  of 
food  in  the  Jerusalem  conference,  were  U$a  Insistent  on  conformity  to 
the  law  in  respect  to  thU  matter  than  In  reference  to  drcuradimm,  or 
In  respect  to  the  former  matter  were  unable  to  gain  from  the  pillar 
apostles  the  measure  of  support  that  they  obtained  in  resect  to  tin* 
latter.    In  either  case  it  is  evident  that  thtt  Jerusalem  church  did 
not  in  the  early  days  insUt  ujxm  the  Gentile  Christiann  practicing  ;t 
thoroughgoing  and  consistent  kg  allsm» 

10.  The  reference  of  Paul  to  the  recent  Incoming  of  the  extreme        - 
istic  element  Into  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  the  evidence  of  IM  fa*  t».) 
also  indicate  that  the  Jerusalem  church  wiw  at  first  dlsfXMed  to  b.* 
hospitable  towards  the  acceptance  of  GentiltiH  as  Christian*,  and  tli:tf, 
the  question  was  not  an  acute  one  until  It  became  »  through  the  In* 
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coming  of  the  legalistic  element.  When  this  occurred  the  Jerusalem 
apostles  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  legalists,  but  by  conviction  at 
first,  and  at  length  on  the  practical  question  also,  sided  with  Paul  so 
far  as  concerned  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles.  Cf.  pp.  77,  97. 

11.  This  being  the  case,  though  Paul  does  not  specifically  mention 
the  coming  of  the  legalists  to  Antioch,  such  a  visit  is  the  most  prob- 
able explanation  of  his  coming  to  Jerusalem. 

12.  The  presence  of  these  men  in  the  private  conference  at  Jerusalem 
is  excluded  by  the  very  assertion  that  it  was  private,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  either  to  prove  or  disprove  their  presence  in  the  public  con- 
ference. 

13.  The  impossibility  of  identifying  the  event  which  Paul  narrates 
in  a*-10  with  the  visit  of  Acts  ii27-80  (cf.  2  above),  and  the  many  simi- 
larities between  Paul's  narrative  in  21-10  and  that  of  Acts  15  make  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  these  latter  both  refer  to  the  same  event; 
while  the  differences  between  the  two  accounts  (cf.  7  and  8,  above) 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  Acts  narrative  is  inaccurate  as  to  the 
result  of  the  conference;  it  has  perhaps  introduced  here  an  event  that 
belongs  somewhere  else.  From  the  argument  of  Gal.  in~221  (cf.  i  above) 
it  also  follows  that  Acts  xx*7-30  is  inaccurate. 

14.  From  8  and  10  it  follows  that  before  the  events  of  Gal.  21-10  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem  might  have  looked  with  favour  upon  the  con- 
version of  Gentiles  to  Christianity  without  the  full  acceptance  of  the 
Jewish  statutes,  and  might  have  interpreted  such  an  experience  as  that 
narrated  of  Peter  in  Acts,  chap.  10,  symbolically,  as  indicating  that 
Gentiles  to  whom  God  gave  his  Spirit  could  not  be  rejected  by  them; 
yet  that  it  is  wholly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  they 
should  also  have  interpreted  it  as  indicating  the  abolition  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  of  foods  for  themselves.    Cf.  Acts  ns,  and  p.  105  above. 

g.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  PauPs  address  at  Antioch, 
so  stated  as  to  be  for  the  Galatians  also  an  exposition  of  the 
gospel  which  he  preached  (s15-21). 

Having  in  the  preceding  verses,  n-14,  narrated  the  incident  of 
his  controversy  with  Peter  in  Antioch,  he  passes  in  these  to 
discuss  the  question  on  its  merits,  yet  at  first  having  still  in 
mind  the  Antioch  situation  and  mentally  addressing  Peter,  if 
not  quoting  from  what  he  said  to  him.  When  he  leaves  the 
Antioch  situation  behind,  or  whether  he  really  does  so  at  all, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  argument  is  at  first  an  appeal  to 
the  course  which  both  he  and  Peter  had  followed  in  seeking 
Justification  in  Christ,  whereby  they  confessed  the  worthless- 
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ness  of  works  of  law.  He  then  raises  and  answers  the  objec- 
tion to  his  position  that  since  his  premises  had  led  him  and 
Peter  to  abandon  and  disregard  the  statutes  of  the  law,  they 
had  made  Christ  a  minister  of  sin,  denying  the  premise  of  this 
objection  that  violation  of  law  is  sin,  and  affirming,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  one  becomes  a  transgressor  by  insisting  upon  obedi- 
ence to  the  statutes  of  the  law.  This  paradoxical  statement  he 
in  turn  sustains  by  the  affirmation  that  he — speaking  now 
emphatically  of  his  own  experience — through  law  died  to  law, 
i.  e.j  by  his  experience  under  law  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  in 
order  to  live  to  God.  The  legitimacy  of  his  anti-legalistic 
course  he  still  further  defends  by  maintaining  that  in  his  death 
to  law  he  became  a  sharer  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  in 
his  new  life  Christ  lives  in  him,  his  own  impulses  and  will  being 
displaced  by  those  of  the  Christ,  and  his  life  being  sustained 
by  faith  upon  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  him  and  gave  himself 
for  him.  Finally  he  denies  that  in  so  doing  he  is  making  of  no 
account  the  grace  of  God  manifest  in  giving  the  law,  point- 
ing out  that  the  premise  of  this  objection  that  God  intended 
law  as  the  means  of  justification  makes  the  death  of  Christ 
needless,  a  thing  which  no  believer  in  Christ  would  affirm  or 
admit* 

uWe  though  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  Gentile  origin, 
l*yd  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works  of  /aw,  but  only 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jems,  even  we  believed  in  Christ  Jesm, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ  and  not  by  works  of 
law,  because  by  works  of  taw  u  shall  no  flesh  be  Justified,**  l7But 
if  through  seeking  to  bejmtified  in  Christ ,  we  ourselves  also  were 
found  to  be  sinners,  is  Christ  therefore  a  minister  of  sint  By  no 
means.  l*Por  if  the  things  thai  I  broke  down,  I  build  up 
again,  I  stiow  myself  a  transgressor*  uPor  I  through  law  died  to 
km  that  I  might  Kw  to  God.  ml  haw  wth  Christ, 

and  ti  is  no  longer  I  that  Iiw9  but  Chnst  that  Kmth  in  met  and  the 
life  Hat  I  now  Km  in  theflesht  I  Km  in  faith,  faith  which  is  in  the 
Son  of  God,  mho  lowd  me  and  for  me*  nl  do  not 

make  of  no  e/ect  the  grace  of  God;  for  if  righteousness  is  through 
Iaw9  CAml 
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15.  'H/iefe  (frixrei,  'lovBaiot,  fcal  ov/c  e%  eQvwv  a/JLaprooXoij  "We 
though  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  Gentile  origin."  The 
clause  is  concessive  in  relation  to  KOI  ^pels  .  .  .  ema-revcra/jLev, 
etc.,  below:  though  possessing  by  virtue  of  birth  all  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge  of  law  (cf.  Rom.  31*  2),  and  hence  of  oppor- 
tunity of  obeying  it  and  achieving  righteousness  through  it  (cf. 
Phil  35-  6),  and  not  men  born  outside  the  law,  and  hence  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  possessing  none  of  the  advantages  of  it. 

On  the  use  of  <p6aee,  cf.  Rom.  227  ir11-2*.  IS  I9v&v  (note  the  omission  of 
the  article)  is  qualitative  in  force.  The  phrase  is  one  of  origin,  exactly 
antithetical  in  thought,  though  not  perfectly  so  in  form  to  <p6aet  'louBatot. 
ckpiapi:t»>Xo£  is  evidently  used  not  in  its  strict  sense  denoting  persons 
guilty  of  sin,  not  perfectly  righteous  (see  detached  note  on  'A&xapTfoc 
p.  436),  but,  as  often  in  N.  T.,  "persons  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker  or  from  that  which  he  for  the  moment  adopts)  pre-eminently 
sinful,"  "  sinners  above  others/'  "habitual  transgressors  of  law."  So 
of  the  publicans  and  other  Jews,  who  at  least  from  the  Pharisaic  point 
of  view  were  guilty  of  specific  violation  of  the  law,  Lk.  734-  37  15»>  2,  etc., 
and  of  the  Gentiles,  like  our  word  "heathen,"  Mk.  14"  Lk.  24*;  cf. 
i  Mac.  i84:  x,ort  ISiQxav  Ixet  !0vo<;  <3^.apT<oX6v,  $v$pa<;  icapotv^ou?.  Tob. 
13  •:  Sei5tv6(o  rfyv  iayj^v  xal  T^V  &Jt,eYa"Xci>ti6vTgv  CC&TOU  I6vet  < 


16.  €tSoT€9  8£  Sri  ov  $t,/catovrat 
<(yet  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works  of  law." 
In  antithesis  to  the  preceding  concessive  phrase  this  is  causal, 
giving  the  reason  for  the  ^mcrrevaa^ev  of  the  principal  clause. 
To  be  justified,  $t,/caiov<r6at,r  is  to  be  accounted  by  God  accept- 
able to  him,  to  be  approved  of  God,  accepted  as  being  such  as 
God  desires  man  to  be.  In  the  word  ^watd®  we  have  one  of 
those  great  words  of  the  Pauline  vocabulary,  a  right  under- 
standing of  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  letter  and  of  the  Pauline  theology.  But  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  its  meaning  can  hardly  be  conveyed  in  a 
phrase;  still  less  can  the  definition  of  it  be  justified  in  a  sentence, 
For  a  fuller  discussion  intended  to  set  the  word  in  its  true  his- 
toric light  and  to  present  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  defi- 
nition thus  reached,  see  the  detached  note  on  A/AWO^  Ai/eato- 
}y  and  AMMU&,  p,  460,  in  particular  under  VI,  N.  T,  usage, 
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C.  2  (b),  p.  473.      avBpwTTos  is  used  in  its  wholly  indefinite 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  rls.     C/.  Rom.  328  i  Cor.  4*  u28. 

We  meet  here  for  the  -first  time  in  this  letter  the  phrase  e*|; 
epywv  vd/jiov,which  in  this  letter  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  apostle's  discussion  of  the 
basis  of  acceptance  with  God.  Like  St/ea^cta,  the  phrase  calls 
for  an  extended  historical  investigation,  for  which  see  detached 
note  on  Ncf/w,  p.  443.  vopov  is  here  evidently  used  qualita- 
tively, and  in  its  legalistic  sense,  denoting  divine  law  viewed  as 
a  purely  legalistic  system  made  up  of  statutes,  on  the  basis  of 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  which  men  are  approved  or  con- 
demned as  a  matter  of  debt  without  grace.  This  is  divine  law 
as  the  legalist  defined  it.  In  the  apostle's  thought  it  stands 
for  a  reality  only  in  that  it  constitutes  a  single  element  of  the 
divine  law  detached  from  all  other  elements  and  aspects  of 
divine  revelation;  by  such  detachment  it  misrepresents  the  will 
of  God  and  his  real  attitude  towards  men.  By  $p<ya>  vdpav  Paul 
means  deeds  of  obedience  to  formal  statutes  done  in  the  legal- 
istic spirit,  with  the  expectation  of  thereby  meriting  and  secur- 
ing divine  approval  and  award,  such  obedience,  in.  other  words, 
as  the  legalists  rendered  to  the  law  of  the  0.  T.  as  expanded 
and  interpreted  by  them.  Though  vrf/w  in  this  sense  had  no 
existence  as  representing  the  basis  of  justification  in  the  divine 
government,  yet  Hpya  vdpav  had  a  very  real  existence  in  the 
thought  and  practice  of  men  who  conceived  of  the  divine  law 
after  this  fashion.  The  preposition  <?{?  properly  denotes  source, 
in  this  case  the  source  of  justification.  Since,  however,  justifi- 
cation is  an  act  of  God,  while  Ipya  wf/4,0u  are  deeds  of  men,  the 
preposition  in  effect  marks  its  object  as  a  conditioning  cause, 
whose  inadequacy  for  the  justification  of  men  the  apostle  says 
he  and  Peter  already  knew*  The  translation  of  this  phrase 
here  and  constantly  In  RV.  by  "  the  works  of  the  law/*  retained 
also  in  ARV.,  and  In  general  the  ignoring  of  the  qualitative 
use  of  jwf/w  and  other  like  terms,  is  a  serious  defect  of  these 
translations,  Cf.  Slaten,  QuoiiMim  Nouns  m  the  Pauline 
Episttes,  pp.  39  /, 

"XpurroQ  *Ityaw,  "  but  only  through  faith 
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in  Christ  Jesus."  ebv  /LMJ  is  properly  exceptive,  not  adversative 
(cf.  on  i19),  but  it  may  introduce  an  exception  to  the  preceding 
statement  taken  as  a  whole  or  to  the  principal  part  of  it  —  in 
this  case  to  ov  SifcaiovTcu  avdpcoTros  ef  epycnv  VOJAOV  or  to  ov 
SifcawvTcu  avdpoDTTQ?  alone.  The  latter  alternative  is  clearly 
to  be  chosen  here,  since  the  former  would  yield  the  thought 
that  a  man  can  be  justified  by  works  of  law  if  this  be  accom- 
panied by  faith,  a  thought  never  expressed  by  the  apostle  and 
wholly  at  variance  with  his  doctrine  as  unambiguously  expressed 
in  several  passages.  See,  e,  g.,  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  and 
310-14,  where  faith  and  works  of  law  are  set  in  sharp  antithesis 
with  one  another.  But  since  the  word  "except"  in  English  is 
always  understood  to  introduce  an  exception  to  the  whole  of 
what  precedes,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  paraphrastic 
translation  "but  only." 

In  7r6m$,  as  in  &/ecucfo>  and  Z^/AOS,  we  have  a  word  of  central 
importance  in  the  vocabulary  of  Paul.  It  signifies  an  accept- 
ance of  that  which  accredits  itself  as  true,  and  a  corresponding 
trust  in  a  person  which  dominates  the  life  and  conduct.  Its 
personal  object  is  God,  or  especially  Christ  as  the  revelation 
of  God.  For  fuller  discussion,  see  detached  note  on  Il&rn?  and 
Ht,(iT€vco,  p.  475,  CSP-  V  B.  II  2  (e),  p.  482.  The  following 
clause  by  its  relation  to  the  present  clause  evidently  defines 
both  the  specific  nature  of  the  faith  here  referred  to  and  the 
relation  of  Christ  Jesus  to  it.  X/owrroO  'Iijcrov  is  therefore  to 
be  taken  as  an  objective  genitive,  expressing  substantially  the 
same  relation  to  irttrrn  which  is  expressed  after  the  verb  by 


On  the  view  of  Haussleiter,  Der  Glaube  Jem  Ckrisli  u.  der  christtiche 
Gfoube,  Leipzig,  1891,  that  the  genitive  in  such  cases  is  subjective,  the 
phrase  denoting  the  faith  which  Christ  exercised,  see  the  brief  note  in 
S*  and  H.  on  Rom.  3s2.  The  evidence  that  xfcrrc?  like  IX-rcfe  and  dfdnci) 
may  take  an  objective  genitive  is  too  dear  to  be  questioned  (cf.  Mk. 
xx**  Acts  a1*  Col.  2"  2  Thes*  2*»).  This  once  established,  the  context  in 
the  present  case  (see  esp.  the  phrase  «fe  Xptcrtbv  'iKjaoOv  iTctarcOffoetJitv)  is 
decisive  for  its  acceptance  here;  and  the  meaning  here  in  turn  practi- 
cally decides  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  throughout  this  epistle.  See 
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The  preposition  8t&,  properly  denoting  channel  and  then  means,  here 
marks  its  object  as  the  means  through  which  one  secures  justification, 
and  so,  in  effect,  the  conditioning  cause,  that  in  man  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  justified  by  God.  To  draw  any  sharp  distinction  between  8t& 
as  here  used  and  Ix  in  l£  gpY<*>v  vipiou  above  or  in  I*  icfaTew?  below  is 
unjustifiable  refinement,  not  legitimate  exegesis. 

After  Sick  x(aTeo><;  frsCDFGKLP  ai.  pier.  It.  Vg.  al.  read  l^aou  Xpia-rou. 
Xpiatrou  *lTf]<rou,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  reading  of  AB  33,  some  mss. 
of  Vg.  Victorin.  Aug.  An  examination  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
title  Xpt<TT6<;,  ITQUQUS  Xptcrc6<;,  or  Xpwrbc;  'Itjaou?  in  this  epistle  indi- 
cates a  preference  of  the  scribes  for  the  form  Xp.  or  Xp.  'liQcr,  after  Iv,  but 
elsewhere  for  'lya.  Xp.  rather  than  Xp,  TYJJ.;  thus  in  il«  n  3'* 23  614-  18  'Iiqa. 
Xp-  occurs  (not  after  Iv)  without  variant  or  with  unimportant  variation. 
In  i22  24» ir  33e>  n  56  £v  XptaT<|>  or  iv  Xpccmj)  'Iijaou  occurs  without  im- 
portant variation.  CJ.  also  61S,  where  ^v  Xpwc<{>  'IiQaou  is  doubtless  an 
addition  to  the  original  text,  but  attested  by  a  large  number  of  authori- 
ties without  variation  in  the  form  of  the  name.  In  3",  where  the  cor- 
rect text  is  undoubtedly  'I^aou  Xpicr-coO,  L  reads  Iv  XptaT<j>  'bjaoO.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  exceptions:  in  the  present  passage,  2I(|a,  after 
Btdfc  icfotews  there  is,  as  shown  above,  good  authority  for  both  Xpwcou 
'I-qaou  and  'IiQcrou  Xptatou;  in  alsb,  after  tk  most  authorities  read  'Itjorouv 
Xptan:6v,  but  B  322, 429,  Syr,  (psh.  hard.)  Boh.  Aeth.,  etc*,  read  Xptotbv 
'Itjoouv,  which  Tdf.  adopts  and  W!L  prefer;  in  $M  TOO  XP1^0^  flw«y  is 
doubtless  the  original  reading,  but  many  authorities  omit  ' 
in  3U  authorities  are  divided  between  4v  Xpeat^  'Ir^^Q  and  Iv 
XPIOTC^.  Only  IE  4"  has  Xp»  Itj.  not  after  4v  been  allowed  to  stand 
without  variation;  in  619  only  B  31  arc  cited  for  Xpccrtou  "I^ffoy^  all 
others  reading  too  XptatoO.  The  evidence  of  the  other  Pauline  epistles 
points  in  the  same  direction,  Iv  XPWT$  and  Iv  Xpurt$  *lymQ  occur 
often,  with  frequent  variations  in  the  mss.  between  the  two  forms,  but 
in  no  Greek  ms,  of  these  epistles  has  the  form  Iv  'InjaoO  Xpunr<j>  bwn 
noted.  In  2  Thcs.  il  occurs  the  form  iv ,  . ,  xup&i»  fltjaoi3  Xpiat$.  Some 
authorities  omit  xup(<$>  and  tran$po8C  to  Xpt0*c«{>  *IiQflroCi*  In  Phil*  JH  to 
Iv  Xpwccp  'ItjcroO  some  Western  authorities  iuld  xup(«i*  after  Iv  and  then 
transpose  to  'ItpoO  Xpt<rc4>.  See  also  Rom»  14"  PhIL  a*1  where  numer- 
ous authorities  convert  iv  xupftp  'ItjaoO,  into  Iv  Xpscrr^  'It^roO,  In  other 
words,  while  this  evidence  shows  that  it  was  the  apostle**  usual  habit 
to  write  Xpwr$  or  XPIOT<S>  9hfo®  after  Iv  mid  to  prefer  the  form  *Iv- 
Xp«  mther  than  Xp»  'Itjcr.  in  other  positions,  yet  it  also  shows  (a)  that 
he  allowed  Mm$clf  a  certain  liberty  la  the  matter,  and  (b)  that  the 
teatdency  of  the  was  (as  was  natural)  to  conform  his  text  to  his 

usual  habit.    The  evidence  therefore          to  wnftrm  the  general  esti- 
mate of  the  testimony  of  AB  and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
eases  as  the  promt  (ai$»«4fe)  ^u  fa  Vt)  ^  ft  |g  the 
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who  has  departed  from  his  usual  habit;  most  of  the  scribes  have  con- 
formed the  text  to  it. 

fcal  fjpeis  €69  IKpiaTov  'Iqcrovv  eTn^revo'a^ev  }  Iva  &/ea£o;0<SjU€J> 
etc  7rtirT€0)9  X/oicrToO  fcal  ovK  e£  cpycov  VOJAOV,  "even  we  be- 
lieved in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith  in 
Christ  and  not  by  works  of  law."  On  the  significance  of  the 
individual  words,  the  qualitative  force  of  the  anarthrous  nouns 
and  the  force  of  the  genitive  after  mo-Tew,  see  comment  on 
the  former  part  of  the  verse,  /cat,  throwing  its  emphasis  on 
^7MW,  itself  emphatic  by  the  very  fact  of  being  expressed,  es- 
pecially after  having  already  been  expressed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  serves  to  recall  ^M^fc  <£v<m  'lovSalot,  of  v.15. 
€7ri(rT€vcrafJ£v  ei?  expresses  in  its  fullest  and  most  definite  form 
the  act  of  Christian  faith,  the  committal  of  one's  self  to  Christ 
on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  the  message  concerning  him, 
See  the  detached  note  on  Titans  and  IlKrrevcorpp.  475-485, 
esp,  V  A.  2,  p.  480. 

The  emphasis  of  Yva  .  .  .  v6p.ou,  which  expresses  the  purpose  of 
iitta'cetiaap.ey,  is  evidently  upon  the  verb,  not  upon  its  limitations;  the 
latter  £x,  -jckrce<»><;,  etc.,  are  in  effect  a  re-assertion  of  the  condition  on. 
which  alone  justification  is  possible.  For  a  somewhat  similar  instance 
of  emphasis  upon  one  element  of  a  clause,  see  Rom.  617.  ix,  icfarTeon; 
differs  from  $t&  icfe-ce^c  in  the  former  clause  rather  in  the  form  than 
in  the  substance  of  the  thought  expressed,  Sid  denoting  the  means  by 
which,  4x  that  in  consequence  of  which,  one  is  justified.  Cf.  Th.  I* 
II  6,  and  for  examples  indicating  the  practical  equivalence  of  the  two 
expressions,  see  (for  3i£)  chap.  3"  Rom.  322»  s*  Eph.  28  31S-  ";  (for  ix) 
chap.  37-  ••  *  Rom.  i"  3"  4l«  5*  980-  82;  and  especially  Rom.  3",  where, 
as  here,  the  two  prepositions  occur  in  adjacent  clauses. 

On  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  reading,  sfc  Xpicrrbv  'I^aoOv,  see 
on  XptOToo  "ItjaGu  above. 


ov  Bifcawff^frerai  vracra  <rdp$."  *'  because 

by  works  of  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  This  clause,  added 
at  the  end  of  a  verse  which  has  already  twice  expressed  in  effect 
the  same  thought,  is  evidently  intended  to  confirm  what  has 
been  said  by  the  authority  of  scripture.  The  words  ov  $i/catr 
irfi^m  <ydp$  are  from  Ps.  143^,  following  substantially 
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the  Lxx  (which  itself  renders  the  Hebrew  exactly)  except  that 
ev&TTtdv  (Tovy  "before  thee,"  is  omitted  and  vracra  crdpi*  substi- 
tuted for  7ra<?  %&v  of  the  Lxx.  The  word  <r<ip%,  here  used  by 
metonymy  for  a  materially  conditioned  being,  is  practically 
equivalent  to  avdpcaTros.  See  detached  note  on  TLmvpa  and 
2a/>|,  p.  486,  esp.  p.  492.  The  words  ef  #py<wz/  vdpov,  which 
are  essential  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  are  not  in  the  psalm. 
There  is,  however,  a  basis  for  them  in  the  preceding  line,  "  Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant/'  which  gives  to  the  words 
that  Paul  has  quoted  the  sense,  "no  man  can  be  justified  if 
judged  on  a  basis  of  merit,  all  grace  and  mercy  on  God's  part 
being  excluded/'  The  words  added  are  therefore  a  correct 
interpretative  gloss.  Indeed,  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  on 
this  point  is  a  re-exposition  in  clearer  form  of  a  doctrine  already 
taught  by  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

17.  el  8£  &TQVVTGS  Sifcaw&rivat,  ev  Xpi&ry  "But  if  through 
seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ."  The  most  frequent  use 
of  this  oft-recurring  Pauline  phrase  &  Xptcrr^J  is  that  by 
which,  representing  Christ  as  the  sphere  within  which  the 
Christian  lives,  it  expresses  the  intimate  fellowship  of  the  be- 
liever with  Christ.  See  Th.  &>,  I  6  b.  Cf.  Frame  on  i  Thes.  i1 
and  literature  there  referred  to,  esp.  Deissmann,  Die  neutesta- 
menUiche  Formel  "In  Ckristo  Jcsu."  But  this  can  be  adopted 
here  only  by  assuming  that  by  an  ellipsis  of  some  such  words  as 
&£  TO  elvai  the  phrase  iv  Xpurry  really  stands  for "  by  virtue  of 
being  in  Christ."  For  this  reason  aad  because  iv  with  fiweoxrfoi 
usually  has  its  causal  and  basal  sense  (see  Th.  iv  I  6  c)  it  is 
best  to  give  it  the  latter  force  here,  Cf,  for  this  use?  of  iv 
3":  Iv  pdjjuj*  ovSefo  Sucatovrcu.  Rom.  3%  Bt^  rffc  iaroKi/rpo^ 
v  Xpi<rrp  "l^crov,  Rom.  5f,  SwcoAfl>d<fcr«9  vfa  iv  T<j5 
<tvrov<  Acts  13^;  ATT^  yrdvrw  &v  ou^e  ffiwtfffyr*  iv 
^uo*^  SucawOijvai  Iv  rovry  wS^  o  TTAOTCI/WV  &Mtm- 
Thus  interpreted  the  expression  iv  Xpicrr^  &  in  a  sense 
the  complement  of  SiA  TT/O-TCW  or  Ac  7r<&rT€^  of  the  preceding 
v.,  the  former  expressing  that  on  wMch  justification  rests,  that 
which  renders  it  possible,  the  latter  the  subjective  conditioning 
cause. 
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teal  avrol  apaprtoXoCj  "we  ourselves  also  were 
found  to  be  sinners."  The  emphatic  pronoun  airrol,  indicating 
that  the  apostle  has  definite  persons  or  a  definite  class  in  mind, 
is  most  naturally  understood  to  refer  to  Paul  and  Peter,  and 
indicates  that  Paul  is  still  maintaining  the  point  of  view  of  his 
address  to  Peter.  The  addition  of  Kai  in  connection  with  avroC 
and  a{AapTG)\o(  carries  the  thought  back  to  the  expression  om 
e%  e6vS*v  aftaprafooL  in  v.15  and  indicates  that  a/taprcoXo/  is  to 
be  taken  here  in  the  sense  suggested  by  that  verse,  "men  out- 
side of  the  law,"  "  violators  of  the  law,"  having  reference  to 
the  disregard  of  the  statutes  of  the  law,  especially  those  con- 
cerning clean  and  unclean  meats,  which  statutes  Paul,  and  for 
a  time  Peter  also,  had  violated,  and  which  Paul  maintained 
ought  not  under  the  circumstances  existing  at  Antioch  to  be 
kept.  That  they  had  become  sinners  by  seeking  to  be  justified 
in  Christ,  Paul  would  admit  in  the  sense  that  they  had  become 
violators  of  law,  but  deny  what  the  judaisers  would  affirm, 
that  this  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  had  become  actual 
sinners,  wrongdoers,  violators  of  God's  will.  The  supposed 
case,  farovwres  .  .  .  apapro^Qt,  Paul  probably  takes  from  the 
mouth  of  an  actual  or  supposed  objector,  and  accepts  it  as  a 
correct  statement  of  the  situation  in  a  sense  of  the  words  which 
he  recognises  as  current.  For  confirmation  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, see  on  f^rj  yevoiTQ  below. 


The  passive  force  of  eftplQiQ^ev  "were  discovered"  [by  someone]  can 
not  be  pressed.  Not  only  is  it  true  in  general  that  many  passives  have 
In  later  Greek  a  middle  or  intransitive  force  (Butt,  p.  52),  so  that 
«&pl073{j(,iv  might  easily  mean,  "we  found  ourselves/*  but  it  is  clear 
from  N.  T,  examples  that  e5pl07jv  in  particular  had  the  sense  "prove 
to  be,"  "turn  out  to  be,"  almost  "to  become,"  without  special  thought 
of  the  discovery  of  the  fact.  See  i  Cor.  4s  2  Cor,  5*  Acts  5",  etc.  Yet 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  apostle  has  in  mind,  and  is  in  a  measure 
quoting  here  the  language  of  his  opponents,  who,  referring  to  his  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  law,  would  put  their  charge  in  the  form:  "You 
who  profess  to  be  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ  are  found  sinners." 
C/.  Rom.  7"  i  Cor.  is11  2  Cor.  u»  i  Pet,  x». 


aimpria$  Sta/cow;  "is  Christ  therefore  a  min- 

ister of  sin  ?  "    The  sentence  is  to  be  taken  as  a  question  rather 
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than  an  assertion  because  of  the  following  w  ^voiro^  which  in 
Paul  regularly  follows  a  rhetorical  question.*  apaprias  St,d/covo$ 
is  not  afjLaprtas  SoOXo?,  "one  who  is  in  bondage  to  sin"  (cf. 
Jn.  834),  but  "one  who  ministers  to  sin/'  one  who  furthers  the 
Interests  of  sin,  promotes,  encourages  it.  Cf.  Rom.  15*  2  Cor. 
36  ii15.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  a/iaprcoXot  above  (on  this, 
as  will  appear  below,  interpreters  disagree),  the  noun  dfiapTta 
is  doubtless  to  be  taken  here  in  its  proper  sense,  "conduct 
which  is  not  in  accordance 'with  true  righteousness."  The 
noun  af^aprla  is  apparently  never  used  in  the  formal  sense, 
violation  of  law,  in  N.  T.,  and  though  in  view  of  the  use  of 
djtiaprcoXrf?  the  possibility  of  it  could  not  be  denied,  yet  the 
absence  of  any  example  of  it  is  against  it  and  the  nature  of  the 
argument  here  even  more  decisively  so.  The  conclusion  which 
Paul  by  M  V&WTO  emphatically  rejects  manifestly  pertains 
not  to  sin  in  any  formal  or  Pharisaic  sense,  but  to  veritable 
guilty  wrong-doing.  The  whole  spaciousness  of  the  objection 
which  Paul  is  answering  turns  on  the  seeming  identity,  the  real 
diversity,  of  the  conceptions  of  sin  implied  in  a/zarwXo/  and 
ajMiprtas  respectively.  See  detached  note  on  *A^apr/as  p.  436. 
pfy  y&totro*  aby  no  means,"  lit.  "let  it  not  be.'7  This  phrase 
used  in  N.  T.  almost  exclusively  by  Paul  (elsewhere  in  Lk. 
ZQU  only)  is  uniformly  employed  by  him  to  repel  as  abhorrent 
to  Mm  a  suggested  thought.  When  standing  alone  (it  is  other- 
wise only  in  614)  it  invariably  follows  a  rhetorical  question  ancl 
rejects  the  suggested  thought  as  one  which  the  previous  prem- 
ises, themselves  accepted  as  true,  do  not  justify;  ancl  usually 
(x  Cor,  6U  ancl  possibly  Rom.  n1  are  the  only  exceptions), 
a  conclusion  which  may  be  speciously  but  falsely  deduced 
from  his  own  previous  statements*  See  chap.  3tl  Rom.  3^  f  6f • ll 
77»  °  g14  uu.  These  facts  concerning  Paul's  of  this  phrase 

*  Whether  we  are  to  imd  2pa  or  £p«  there  to  b«  no  d«cl»lve  to  dbtermiue; 

tfee  teatinc*  a  cptttiffia  and  that  question  being  whttter  a  cttttin  inference  follow 
from  «  wppoiwt  ritwttba,  !fw»  which  Is  «x»  intfrmgftttwt  particle,  the  illative  element 
anaqpwsscd,  wMte  (%»»  «  lllatlva  particle,  the  foterraffttfon  uawcprwsed,  But  I^«. 

being  fowtuent  In  Ptal,  wberew  tltete  fe  no  of  I^«  to  hit  writing!,  the  p»* 

•nmption  Is  perJmps  aJJglbtty  IB  lavoar  ol  the  former,    Tht  dlffereaa  of  meaning  is  wot 
Of  the  hesitation  or  bewilderment  which  lexicographer.-  say  It  by  Ipa,  Mine  h  IK 

tmce  here. 
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are  important.  They  not  only  show  that  the  preceding  words 
must,  as  stated  above,  be  taken  as  a  question,  but  make  it 
practically  certain  that  what  ^  tyevoiro  denies  is  not  the  sup- 
position el  ...  afJLapra)\o{  and  with  it  the  conclusion  based 
upon  it,  but  the  validity  of  the  deduction  of  the  conclusion 
from  the  premises.  The  apostle  accepts  the  premises;  denies 
that  the  conclusion  follows.  In  other  words,  he  admits  that  they 
became  sinners,  violators  of  law,  by  seeking  to  be  justified  in 
Christ,  but  denies  that  from  this  fact  one  can  legitimately  draw 
the  conclusion  which  his  opponents  allege  to  follow  and  by 
which  they  seek  to  discredit  his  position,  viz.,  that  Christ  is 
therefore  a  minister  of  sin. 

Of  tills  sentence  as  a  whole  there  have  been  very  many  interpreta- 
tions. It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  direct  attention  to  a  few.  The  dif- 
ferences between  them  may  be  most  easily  made  clear  by  setting  down 
the  three  propositions  which  are  involved  in  the  verse:  (i)  We  are  seek- 
ing to  be  justified  in  Christ.  (2)  We  were  found  sinners.  (3)  Christ 
is  a  minister  of  sin.  Proposition  (i)  Paul  undoubtedly  accepts;  prop- 
osition (3)  he  undoubtedly  denies.  All  interpretations  agree  that "  sin" 
is  used  in  proposition  (3)  in  its  strict  and  proper  Pauline  sense,  verita- 
ble wrong-doing.  The  differences  of  interpretation  turn  mainly  upon 
two  questions:  Whatsis  the  sense  of  the  word  "  sinners,"  d^apTtoXof,  in 
prop.  (2)  ?  Is  (2)  admitted  or  denied? 

According  to  the  view  of  many  commentators,  both  ancient  and 
modern,*  djjuzpTwXof  is  used  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  dpweptte; 
in  the  next  clause,  "  sinners  "  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  ^ 
fivotto  denies  both  (2)  and  (3);  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  they  stand  or 
fall  together,  as  must  indeed  be  the  case  if  d|iapTo>Xof  and  c^ap-ctai;  corre- 
spond in  meaning.  This  interpretation  takes  on  two  slightly  different 
forms,  according  as  «C  .  .  .  Stdxovo?  is  supposed  to  be  an  affirmation 
of  an  objector  quoted  by  Paul,  or  a  question  put  by  Paul  himself.  In 
the  former  case  the  objector,  a  legalist  Jewish  Christian,  tacitly  assum- 
ing that  violation  of  law  is  sin,  reasons  that  by  their  abandonment  of 
law  in  their  effort  to  obtain  justification  in  Christ  the  Jewish  Christians 
have  themselves  become  sinners  and  thus  have  made  Christ  a  minis- 
ter of  sin,  from  the  objector's  point  of  view  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
which  discredits  the  whole  Pauline  position.  To  this  Paul  replies  deny- 

*Sfcf.  m  holding  substantially  this  view,  but  with  various  modifications:  Guys. 
Thdvt.  Oecuro.  Thphyl.  Emm.  Lutlu  Cast.  Cdv.  Gal  Eet.  Wolf.  Wetst  Semi  Koppe,  Borg, 
Fl.  Win.  Urt.  Urtth.  Schott.  B-Qf,  d«  W.  H%.  Bw.  Mey.  PMd.  Wtttet,  Wa,  This 
is  also  the  view  of  Ell. 
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ing  that  (by  violating  law)  they  have  been  found  sinners,  and  denying 
therefore  that  there  is  any  ground  for  affirming  that  they  have  made 
Christ  a  minister  of  sin.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  sentence  is  a  question, 
Paul  himself  asks  whether  in  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ  (without 
law)  they  have  become  veritable  sinners,  and  thus  made  Christ  a 
minister  of  sin,  and  as  before  by  ^  Y^VOITO  denies  that  they  have  (by 
abandoning  law)  become  sinners,  and  hence  that  there  is  any  ground 
for  saying  that  they  have  made  Christ  a  minister  of  sin.  In  either 
case  Paul  uses  ^(xap-rcoXoC  in  the  sense  of  real  sinners,  admits  that 
premise  and  conclusion  go  together,  and  denying  (on  the  unstated 
ground  that  abandonment  of  law  is  not  sin)  that  they  are  found  sin- 
ners, with  it  denies  the  conclusion.  It  is  an  objection  to  this  interpre- 
tation in  all  of  its  forms  that  it  disregards  both  the  obvious  force  of 
\jtfl  y£voiTo  in  relation  to  the  preceding  sentence  and  the  apostle's 
regular  usage  of  it.  As  Zahn  well  points  out,  the  question  which  ^ 
Y^VOITO  answers  (that  it  is  a  question,  see  above  on  ^  ylvotTo)  is  by 
its  very  terms  not  an  inquiry  whether  the  premises  are  true,  but  whether 
the  alleged  conclusion  follows  from  the  premise.  The  placing  of 
eOplQiQIJLev  in  the  conditional  clause  along  with  the  unquestionably 
admitted  ^Touvre?,  etc.,  implies  that  it  is  only  Xpwcto;  d{juxp<c(a<; 
Stdxovo?  that  is  called  in  question.  If  c&p£0i)u«v  .  .  ,  d^otpt<oXo{ 
were  also  disputed  the  sentence  ought  to  have  been  as  follows;  "  Seek- 
ing to  be  justified  in  Christ,  were  we  ourselves  also  found  to  be  sinners, 
and  is  Christ  accordingly  a  minister  of  sin?"  This  conclusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  by 
p$  y&owo,  as  stated  above,  Paul  regukrly  negatives  a  false  conclu- 
sion from  premises  which  he  accepts. 

Of  the  interpretations  which,  giving  the  necessary  weight  to  the 
usage  of  wh  Y<VOWO,  find  In  it  a  denial  not  of  prop,  (2)  and  a  consequent 
denial  of  (3),  but  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  deduction  of  the  conclusion 
(prop.  3)  from  the  premise  (a)  the  correctness  of  which  is  thereby  im- 
plied, the  following  types  may  be  mentioned: 

Wies,,  if  a/.,  understand  ^yuxpwloC  as  meaning  sinners  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  make  e&plStjiJiev  „  .  ,  &ttocptaXo(  refer  to  the  sins  which 
even  the  justified  is  found  to  commit.  This  view  manifestly  involves 
an  idea  remote  from  the  context,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  ineor* 
rect  by  modern  interpreters. 

Several  modern  interpreters  take  dpwpTwlof  in  the 
by  ApoproXoC  in  v.  **,  sinners  in  that  Eke  the  Gentiles  they  are  out- 
side of  law,  find  in  ,  ,  .  AitapTttXofy  a  consequence  which 
Paul  admits  follows  logically  from  the  attempt  to  be  justified  in  Christ, 
and  in  Xpwrlw;  dtutptfa^  8cdbtovo$  aa  inference,  the  legitimacy  of 
which  Paul  dmks  In  ^  Yivotro,  Thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul 
has  in  raind  an  objector  who  that,,  Inasmuch  as  the  apostle's 
own  reasoning  is  to  the  effect  that  to  make  Mth  In  Christ  the  of 
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justification  involves  for  the  Jew  putting  himself  on  the  plane  of  the 
Gentile,  therefore  he  makes  Christ  the  minister  of  sin;  to  which  Paul, 
in  reply,  admits  that  this  is  his  reasoning  so  far  as  the  relation  of 
the  believer  to  law  is  concerned,  but  denies  that  the  conclusion  that 
Christ  is  the  minister  of  sin  legitimately  follows.  So  clearly  Ltft.,  who 
states  his  view  thus:  " Seeing  that  in  order  to  be  justified  in  Christ  it 
was  necessary  to  abandon  our  old  ground  of  legal  righteousness  and  to 
become  sinners  (i.  e.,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  heathen),  may 
it  not  be  argued  that  Christ  is  thus  made  a  minister  of  sin?"  So  also 
substantially  Zahn,  who  definitely  maintains  that  the  being  found  sin- 
ners took  place  in  the  very  fact  of  conversion,  and  that  ^TQTOUVTS?  .  .  . 
Xpiatcp  is  practically  equivalent  to  ici<jT86ovTeg;  and  Sief.,  who  para- 
phrases thus:  "In  that  we  Christians,  however,  on  our  part  sought  to 
be  justified  not  by  works  of  the  law  but  in  Christ  only,  it  is  proved 
that  we,  just  like  the  heathen,  are  sinners;  this,  in  fact,  follows  from 
what  was  just  said  (v.  16).  This  being  the  case  is  not  Christ,  then, 
with  whom  confessed  sinners  can,  repudiating  the  righteousness  based 
on  works  of  law,  seek  justification,  a  promoter  of  sin?"  In  favour  of 
this  general  interpretation  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  recognises  the  sig- 
nificance of  ^  Y£VOITO  and  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  takes 
&puxpT<*>Xo(  in  a  sense  suggested  by  x.al  afruo(,  explains  the  introduction 
of  icapap&ngs  below,  which  is  brought  in  when  Paul  leaves  behind  the 
ambiguity  of  d^apToXof,  and  does  not  make  the  argument  turn  on 
remote  and  unsuggested  premises.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  it  does  not  err  in  that  it  goes  too  far  afield  for  its  explanation 
of  the  word  d(xapTo>Xof,  detaches  the  argument  too  much  from,  the 
situation  at  Antioch  as  depicted  in  vv.  u-14,  and  finds  the  occasion  for 
the  apostle's  question  in  a  supposed  logical  inference  from  the  doctrine 
of  justification  in  itself  rather  than  in  the  actual  and  recent  conduct 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  Whether  these  words  were  actually  uttered  in 
substance  at  Antioch  or  not,  the  Antioch  incident  furnishes  their 
background.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  question,  there  at  issue 
is  still  in  mind,  and  that  in  eSpdOiqyiev  xctl  afaol  &yuxp'cci>XQC  he  refers 
to  himself  and  Peter,  or  possibly  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  had 
associated  themselves  with  his  movement,  and  describes  them  as  be- 
coming, or  as  being  discovered  to  be,  violators  of  the  Jewish  law.  The 
sentence  thus  takes  on  a  definite  and  concrete  meaning  appropriate 
to  the  context. 

But  this  interpretation  again  assumes  two  forms,  according  as  one 
supposes  Paul  to  be  replying  to  an  objection,  or  himself  presenting  to 
Peter's  mind  an  inference  from  his  recent  conduct  in  ceasing  to 
eat  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  In  the  former  case  the  sentence 
means:  "If,  then,  our  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ  issued  in  our 
becoming  like  the  Gentiles,  violators  of  law  as  was  the  case  at  Antioch, 
and  in  that  sense  sirmers,  does  it  follow,  as  my  critics  allege,  thai 
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Christ  becomes  a  minister  of  sin?"  In  the  latter  case  it  means:  "You 
will  admit,  Peter,  that  it  was  while  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ 
that  we  were  led  to  become  violators  of  law  at  Antioch;  are  you  will- 
ing, then,  to  admit  that  Christ  is  a  minister  of  sin,  as  would  follow 
from  what  was  implied  in  your  conduct  in  refusing  to  eat  with  the 
Gentiles,  viz.:  that  not  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  law  is  sin?"  Either 
of  these  interpretations  is  possible.  They  are  alike  in  that  they  con- 
nect the  thought  with  the  Antioch  event  and  that,  recognising  the  usage 
of  ^  f£von:o,  they  make  the  sentence  a  question  and  ^  Y^VCKTQ  a 
denial  of  the  conclusion,  not  of  the  expressed  premise,  and  base  the 
denial  on  the  rejection  of  the  suppressed  premise  that  violation  of  the 
statutes  of  law  is  (real)  sin.  But  it  is  in  favour  of  the  form  which  finds 
in  them  an  answer  to  an  objection  that  eOp^OiQtxev  is  more  suggestive 
of  the  attitude  of  a  critic  than  of  an  original  statement  of  Paul  (see 
above  on  e&pe0')»  and  especially  that  ^  Y^votTO  is  naore  naturally 
understood  as  repudiating  the  conclusion  and  false  reasoning  of  an 
objector,  than  as  a  comment  of  the  apostle  on  his  own  argument 
addressed  to  Peter.  To  combine  the  two  interpretations,  as  Bous. 
apparently  attempts  to  do,  is  impossible,  because  in  the  one  case  it  is 
the  critic  of  Paul's  position  who  is  supposed  to  allege  that  Paul's  view 
makes  Christ  a  minister  of  sin,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  Paul  who 
points  out  to  Peter  that  his  recent  conduct  issues  in  this  impossible 
conclusion. 


18.  A  7^/>  &  /car^Xvcra  ravra 
&p*aw"%v  <rvm<rrdw3  "for  if  the  things  that  I  broke  down,  these 
I  build  tip  again,  I  show  myself  a  transgressor/'  By  this  state- 
ment the  apostle  sustains  his  M  yAwro,  in  which  he  denied  the 
validity  of  the  argument  that  by  becoming  a  violator  of  law 
he  had  made  Christ  a  minister  of  sin,  the  suppressed  premise  of 
which  was  that  violation  of  law  was  sin.  By  &  fcar^Xvaa  is 
obviously  meant  the  statutes  of  the  law  which  Paul  had  by  his 
conduct  declared  to  be  invalid.  The  reasoning  of  this  sentence 
is  of  the  type  e  cmtrario.  So  far  from  its  being  the  that  I 
commit  sin  by  violating  statutes  of  the  law,  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fact  that  if  I  build  up  again,  those  commands  of  the 
law  which  1  broke  down,  I  show  myself  therein  a  transgressor. 
This  was  precisely  what  Peter  had  by  his  vacillating  con- 
duct; but  Paul  instead  of  saying  either  *'thouw  or  "we/1  tact- 
fully applies  the  statement  to  himself.  That  he  the  form 
of  conditional  sentence  expressive  of  simple  supposition,  not 
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that  of  condition  contrary  to  fact,  is  probably  due  to  his  really 
having  in  mind  Peter's  conduct  in  building  up  the  wall  he  had 
before  broken  down.  The  statement  that  not  by  disobeying 
but  by  obeying  the  statutes  of  the  law  he  becomes  a  transgres- 
sor is,  of  course,  obviously  paradoxical  and  itself  requires  proof; 
this  is  furnished  in  v.  19. 


On  xoc-raXiW  and  obtoSoyuS  in  their  literal  sense,  cf.  Mk.  i539,  t> 
xataX6a>v  Tbv  vabv  y.al  ofxoSotxwv.  But  as  applied  to  a  law  or  the  like, 
xcnraX6<i>  means  "to  deprive  of  force,"  "to  abrogate  "  (cf.  Mt.  5":  ^ 
vo^onqTe  &TI:  •JjXOov  xaTaXuorai  fbv  v6ptov  fl  To6<;  icpoqpTfJmc;),  and  oixoSo^w 
as  the  antithesis  of  xoaaX6c»>  in  this  sense  means  to  "give  force  to," 
"to  render  or  declare  valid." 

The  word  icapopdmjs  is  doubtless  chosen  instead  of  ^aptrc^s  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  latter  term,  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  opponent's  fallacious  reasoning.  The  xapap&njs  is  a  vio- 
lator of  the  law,  not  of  the  statutes,  but  of  its  real  intent.  To  have 
added  TOO  v6^ou  would  have  been  correct,  but  confusing  as  introducing 
a  sense  of  v6^o<;  quite  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  occurs  throughout 
the  context.  The  apostle  might  naturally  have  precisely  reversed  this 
usage,  employing  mapap&njs  for  the  technical  violator  of  the  statute, 
and  <fcpiapT<»>X6<;  for  the  real  sinner,  the  man  who  was  not  acting  accord- 
ing to  God's  will,  and  had  he  been  quite  free  in  the  matter  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  done  so.  But  the  usage  of  his  opponents, 
who  employed  &^apT<i>X6q  rather  than  luccpag&njs  for  the  Gentiles  and 
those  who  like  them  did  not  observe  the  requirements  of  the  law,  com- 
pelled him  to  use  this  as  the  ambiguous  term,  and  to  resort  to  icapa- 
@<$:TIQ<;  when  he  wished  a  strictly  moral  and  unambiguous  term.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  he  uses 
the  latter  word  (Rom.  2W-  27),  it  has  substantially  the  same  sense  as 
here,  designating  not  one  who  disregards  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  one 
who  is  disobedient  to  its  essential  ethical  spirit,  and  the  passage  gains 
in  point  and  force  by  applying  this  forceful  term  to  one  who,  obe- 
dient to  the  statutes,  misses  the  real  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  verb  auviarAvw,  late  form  of  ffuvfenont,  /#•  "to  set  together/' 
is  in  N.  T.  employed  in  its  active  tenses  with  the  meanings  "to  prove/' 
and  "to  commend/'  in  the  former  case  usually  to  prove  by  one's 
action,  to  exhibit  in  one's  conduct.  Thus  in  Rom.  5s;  tfuvtenqcrtv  5& 
y«fc«7jv  efc  f)jx£s  &  $efc<;  Stt  8rt  dptapT(t>Xwv  SVTWV  ^|AWV 
5xlp  yjixfiv  dwiQawv.  See  also  2  Cor.  64*  ».  There  is  there- 
fore no  thing  in  the  force  ot  the  verb  that  requires  the  interpretation, 
"1  prove  that  I  was  (in  that  former  breaking  down)  a  transgressor/'  or 
that  opposes  the  interpretation,  **I  show  myself  therein  (i  $.,  in  the 
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present  building  up)  a  transgressor."  There  are  indications  that  the 
verb  sometimes  meant  "to  establish"  (see  Num.  272*  2  Mac.  i418  3  Mac, 
i19  22«,  though  in  no  case  with  two  accusatives);  but  this  usage  does 
not  occur  in  N.  T.3  and  though  appropriate  to  the  present  passage  is 
not  demanded  by  it. 

On  the  paradox  involved  in  the  statement  of  this  verse,  see  Rom.  3", 
where  the  apostle  maintains,  and  in  chap.  4  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  principle  of  faith,  rejecting  law,  is  not  hostile  to  law  but  conso' 
nant  with  it;  Rom.  81-4,  where  he  declares  in  effect  that  the  law  is  done 
away  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  may  be  fulfilled;  and  Gal. 
chap.  5,  where  having  in  v.1  insisted  upon  freedom  from  the  law,  he 
nevertheless  in  v.H  distinctly  implies  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the 
law. 


19.  €70)  yap  StA  vdfjLov  v6nq>  arFr&davQv^  "for  I  through  law 
died  to  law."  The  use  of  the  first  person,  which  in  the  preced- 
ing verse  was  unemphatic  because  Paul  was  speaking  of  what 
would  be  equally  true  of  any  Christian,  e.  $.,  of  Peter,  and 
applied  to  himself  only  hypothetically,  becomes  now  emphatic, 
Note  the  expressed  $y<»,  which  together  with  the  use  of  direct 
assertion  indicates  that  the  apostle  is  now  speaking  of  his  own 
personal  experience.  In  the  usage  of  Paul,  "to  die  to"  a  thing 
is  to  cease  to  have  any  relation  to  it,  so  that  it  has  no  further 
claim  upon  or  control  over  one.  See  Rom,  6a-  10»  "  ye.  That 
to  which  Paul  here  refers  in  vdf*ov  and  vdfup  is  evidently  law  in 
some  sense  in  which  it  has  played  a  part  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion, and  most  obviously  divine  law  as  a  legalistic  system, 
a  body  of  statutes  legalistically  interpreted  (see  detached  note 
on  N4w,  pp»  443-460,  esp,  V  2  (c),  p.  457),  Paul  would  cer- 
tainly not  say  that  he  had  died  to  law  conceived  of  as  consist- 
ing in  the  ethical  principle  of  love  (V  a  (d)),  nor  to  law  conceived 
of  in  the  broad  inclusive  sense  of  the  word  (V  a  (b)).  Law  as  a 
concrete  historic  fact  without  reference  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  legalistic  and  ethical  interpretation  would  be  a  suit- 
able meaning  of  &i  »d/«w,  but  could  apply  to  vAfup  only  if  we 
suppose  that  Paul  thinks  of  dying  to  it  not  in  every  respect^ 
but  as  respects  subjection  to  its  statutes*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legalistic  meaning  meets  all  the  conditions  of  this  verse 
and  the  context.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  law  in  this  that 
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it  was  demanded  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  circumcised,  and 
the  Jewish  Christians  continue  to  obey  the  law  of  foods.  It 
was  this  to  which  Paul  refers  in  v. 16  in  the  phrase  e£  gpywv  VO/JLQV. 
It  was  under  this  that  he  had  lived  in  his  Pharisaic  days,  and 
under  which  he  had  ceased  to  live  (died  to  it),  and  to  this  he 
may  well  have  referred  as  that  through  which  he  had  been 
led  to  take  this  step. 

How  the  necessity  of  abandoning  law  was  made  evident  to 
him  by  law,  Paul  does  not  here  state.  But  there  is  no  more 
probable  explanation  of  his  language  here  than  that  he  has  in 
mind  the  experience  under  the  law  to  the  result  of  which  he 
refers  in  v.16  and  which  he  describes  at  length  in  Rom.,  chap.  7. 
There  he  tells  how  the  law — by  o  x/o/io?  he  doubtless  means  the 
Mosaic  law  in  its  legalistic  interpretation — had  by  his  ex- 
perience under  it  taught  him  his  own  inability  to  meet  its 
spiritual  requirements  and  its  own  inability  to  make  him 
righteous,  and  thus  led  him  finally  to  abandon  it  and  to  seek 
salvation  in  Christ.  Cf.  also  Phil.  35-&. 

The  sentence  does  indeed  become  somewhat  more  forcible,  especially 
as  more  directly  suggesting  that  he  has  divine  authority  for  his  repudia- 
tion of  law,  if  v6y,o?  be  supposed  to  refer  to  divine  law  in  a  general  sense 
(qualitatively  considered,  as  is  shown  by  the  omission  of  the  article), 
but  with  a  constant  shifting  of  emphasis  from  one  phase  to  another. 
We  may  then  mentally  supply  v6piou  in  this  general  sense  after  •rcapag&njv 
and  read:  "But  if  I  build  up  again  the  authority  of  those  statutes 
of  the  law  which  I  broke  down,  i.  e.,  insist  again  upon  the  obligation 
to  obey  them,  I  become  a  transgressor  of  divine  law  (in  its  deepest 
meaning),  for  through  my  experience  in  seeking  justification  under  it 
interpreted  as  a  legalistic  system,  divine  law  itself  taught  me  to  aban- 
don it,  as  a  body  of  statutes  to  be  obeyed."  But  the  very  complexity 
of  the  thought  thus  yielded  is  an  objection  to  this  interpretation,  and 
the  simpler,  more  direct  and  self-consistent  one  is  probably,  therefore, 
to  be  preferred. 

The  interpretation  of  5td  v6p,ou  according  to  which  it  refers  to  the 
fact  expressed  by  the  words  &&  TOO  a&tiatoc  TQU  xpicrroQ  in  Rom.  y4: 
46&vofT<&6i)tt  *<!>  v<Spuj»  8td  toO  ac&turaot;  TQU  %0toToG,  and  which  assumes 
a  reference  to  the  curse  of  the  law  which  falling  upon  Christ  is  thereby 
exhausted j  leaving  the  believer  in  Christ  free,  is  far  less  probably  cor- 
rect than  the  one  proposed  above.  &«&  v6(&ou  is  by  no  means 
obviously  equivalent  to  3t&  TOO  a^aToc  TOO  wwnoQ  in  Rom*  7** 
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The  words  are  different  and  the  connection  is  different.  There  Paul 
is  stating  the  objective  grounds  for  freedom  from  the  law;  here,  as  the 
emphatic  eycS  implies,  he  is  appealing  to  personal  experience.  Had 
his  thought  been  what  this  interpretation  supposes,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  more  natural  that  he  should  write,  ^elq  Sidk  (TOU)  v6pu>u 
(T$)  v6piq>  £0avaT7(i>6i5tJU5v.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Paul 
conceived  of  the  law  as  demanding  and  causing  the  death  of  Christ. 
In  chap.  31S  he  expresses  the  thought  that  the  law  pronounces  a  curse 
on  the  sinner,  from  which  Christ  by  his  death  frees  us.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  interpretation  now  under  consideration  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  the  law  as  bringing  Christ  to  his  death,  and  thereby  ending 
Its  own  dominion  over  men  who  are  joined  with  Christ  by  faith— a 
thought  which  Paul  has  nowhere  expressed.  That  the  work  of  Christ 
should  avail  to  avert  the  curse  of  the  law  from  man,  and  to  end  the 
dominion  of  law,  affords  a  basis  for  the  statement  that  through  Christ  I 
died  to  law  (cf.  Rom.  8a)  but  not  for  "  through  law  I  died  to  law,"  See 
Sief .  for  defence  of  this  general  view  and  criticism  of  other  interpreta- 
tions, and  Zahn  for  a  criticism  of  it. 

fya  ffe$  (#<w  "that  I  might  live  to  God."  Cf.  Rom.  6lo< ll 
i47' 8  2  Cor.  5lfi.  This  clause  expressing  the  purpose  of  the 
apostle's  death  to  law  is  in  effect  also  an  argument  in  defence 
of  it.  It  is  implied  that  subjection  to  law  In  reality  prevented 
the  unreserved  devotion  of  the  life  to  God—this  is  one  vice  of 
legaJism,  that  It  comes  between  the  soul  and  God,  interposing 
law  in  place  of  God— and  that  It  had  to  be  abandoned  If  the  life 
was  really  to  be  given  to  God.  This  Is  a  most  Important  ele- 
ment of  Paul's  antl-legaEsm,  showing  the  basis  of  Ms  opposi- 
tion to  legaKsm  in  Its  failure  religiously,  as  In  Rom.  f"n  he 
sets  forth  its  ethical  failure. 

The  dative  6c$  is,  as  In  Rora.  6lfl»  ",  primarily  a  dative  of  relation 
m  antithesis  to  the  dative  v6fJ4>  in  the  preceding  clause '~4mt  while  it 
results  from  the  nature  of  the  verb  dxoBv^cmw  that  a  dative  of  relation 
alter  it  Implies  separation,  it  results  equally  from  the  nature  of  the 
verb  Wot*  that  the  dative  of  relation  with  It  involves,  or  at  sug- 
gests, the  force  of  a  dative  of  advantage,  as  Is  cterly  the  in 
a  Cor*  $**»  On  the  force  of  0i6?  without  the  article  see  p.  % 

The  verb  tyta  Is  used  by  the  apcwtle  Paid  la  lour  which  are, 

however,  not  always  sharply  distinguished:  x*  "To  be  alive,  to  be  a 
living  being  **:  (a)  of  man  in  contrast  with  dying  or  with  the  dead ;  i  Thas, 
4«»  n  i  Cor*  7W  15**  a  Cor.  x«  4"  s16*  ^  Rom.  6»(?)  7*'  *»  *  w1  14**  ** 
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Phil.  i».  M;  cf.  i  Tim.  $«  2  Tim.  4';  (b)  o!  God,  in  contrast  with  lifeless 
idols:  i  Thes.  i9  2  Cor.  3*  6"  Rom.  g26  io»  14";  cf.  i  Tim.  3"  4";  (c)  meta- 
phorically, "to  enjoy  life,"  "to  live  happily" :  i  Thes.  3"  Rom.  7*  (?); 
"to  have  one's  living":  i  Cor.  914. 

2.  In  an  ethical  or  qualitative  sense:  "to  live  in  a  certain  way" 
(usually  ethically  denned)  with  reference  either  to  the  source  of  vital 
power  or  to  the  direction  of  energy:  chap.  2U>  19>  *°  $u  Rom,  62  8U«  ** 
Col  23°  37;  cf.  2  Tim.  3"  Tit.  2'*. 

3.  In  quotations  from  0.  T.  in  a  soteriological  sense:  "to  escape 
death,"  the  penalty  of  sin,  "to  attain  the  divine  approval,"  "to  be 
justified" :  chap.  3"  Rom,  i17  (in  quotation  from  Hab.  &);  chap.  3" 
Rom.  io8  (quotation  from  Lev.  18*). 

4.  "To  live  after  death,"  "to  possess  eternal  life":  i  Thes.  5"  2  Cor. 
13*  Rom,  6»«  14*. 

All  the  instances  in  this  chap,  fall  under  2  above;  those  in  chap.  3 
under  3. 

20.  IKpicrry  <rvve<rravpo)/juu'  "I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ."  The  thought  of  participation  with  Christ  in  the 
experiences  of  his  redemptive  work  is  a  favourite  one  with  Paul, 
and  the  metaphors  by  which  he  expresses  it  are  sometimes 
quite  complicated.  Cf.  Rom.  64-8  8n  Phil  310  Col.  s12-14' 20  3*-*, 
A  literal  interpretation  of  these  expressions,  as  if  the  believer 
were  in  literal  fact  crucified  with  Christ,  buried  with  him,  raised 
with  Mm,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  impossible.  The  thought  which 
the  apostle's  type  of  mind  and  enthusiastic  joy  in  the  thought 
of  fellowship  with  Christ  led  him  to  express  in  this  form  in- 
volves in  itself  three  elements,  which  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis  are  present  in  his  several  expressions  of  it,  viz.:  the 
participation  of  the  believer  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  experi- 
ence, a  spiritual  fellowship  with  him  in  respect  to  these  experi- 
ences, and  the  passing  of  the  believer  through  a  similar  or 
analogous  experience.  The  first  element  is  distinctly  expressed 
in  2  Cor.  5W  and  Rom.  4s4* m,  and  is  probably  in  mind  along  with 
the  third  in  Col  ^  3*;  cf.  2U.  The  second  is  the  predominant 
element  in  Phil  3l°,  and  the  third  in  Rom,  817,  while  in  Rom.  6* 
both  the  second  and  the  third  are  probably  in  mind.  In  the 
present  instance  the  verb  <nm<rr<x,vpwimt  indicates  that  the 
experience  of  Christ  referred  to  is  his  death  upon  the  cross, 
and  the  context  implies  that  the  experience  of  Paul  here  spokea 
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of  is  his  death  to  law.  Whether  this  death  to  law  is  related  to 
the  death  of  Christ  objectively  by  virtue  of  a  participation  of 
the  believer  in  the  effects  of  Christ's  death  (cf.  Rom.  324»  28)  or 
subjectively  by  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ 
in  respect  to  his  death  (cf.  Rom.  610>  n)  is  not  decisively  indi- 
cated. On  the  one  side,  Paul  has  elsewhere  expressed  the  idea 
that  the  believer  is  free  from  law  by  virtue  of  the  work,  specifi- 
cally the  death,  of  Christ  (chap.  313  Col.  214  Eph.  3"-  16;  cf.  Gal. 
24  51  Rom.  io4),  and  in  Col.  220  expressed  this  participation  as  a 
dying  with  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  while  he  has  several 
times  spoken  of  dying  with  Christ  in  the  sense  of  entering  into 
a  spiritual  fellowship  with  him  in  his  death,  he  has  nowhere 
clearly  connected  the  freedom  from  the  law  with  such  fellow- 
ship.* Probably  therefore  he  has  here  in  mind  rather  the 
objective  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  brings  to  an  end  the 
reign  of  law  (as  in  Rom.  io4,  and  esp.  CoL  214)  than  that  the 
individual  believer  is  freed  from  law  by  his  spiritual  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  death.  Yet  such  is  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
apostle's  thought  that  neither  element  can  be  decisively  ex- 
cluded. In  either  case  the  expression  still  further  enforces  the 
argument  in  defence  of  his  death  to  law.  It  was  brought  about 
through  law;  it  was  necessary  in  order  that  1  might  live  to 
God;  it  is  demanded  by  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  wherein 
he  made  us  free  from  law,  bringing  it  to  an  end,  or  by  my  fel- 
lowship with  him  in  that  death. 

Ltft*,  interpreting  auvtcrca6p<a{xat  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  In 
Rom.  6*  and  by  the  use  of  the  simple  verb  in  Gal,  $«  614  refers  it  to  a 

death  to  sin,  the  annihilation  of  old  SIES»    Such  a  change  in  the  appli- 

cation of  a  figure  is  by  no  means  impossible  in  Paul  (see  the  varied 
use  of  ^ttfpot  in  i  Thes.  ss-s).  But  a  sudden  veering  off  from  the  central 
smbjett  of  his  thought—the  point  which  it  was  essential  that  he  should 

carry  —  to  an  irrelevant  matter  is  not  characteristic  of  the  apostle, 
and  is  certainly  not  demanded  here  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  m 
another  context  used  dmilar  phraseology  in  a  required  by  that 

but  not  harmonious  with  this* 


£&  &  ofatn  &f&*  |fj  8^  iv  ifub  Xpurrfo    "and  it  is  no 

longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  Kveth  in  me.11    The  order  of 


*  G*i  *•  wouM  be  mw  oeswple  of  ttfe  WMWW*  of  spmkfa*  if  J*  JC^<rrf  were  takfta  M 
meaning  *'!»  feltawMp  with  Qirfit1*  tttfcwr  tfan  "o«  tte  busts  oC  [this  wofk  oQ  CM*." 
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the  Greek  is  very  expressive  even  when  reproduced  in  Eng- 
lish: "and  live  no  longer  I,  but  liveth  in  me  Christ/'  The 
first  Se  is  not  adversative  but  continuative,  the  sentence  ex- 
pressing another  aspect  of  the  same  fact  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  The  translation  of  AV.  and  RV.,  "Yet  I  live, 
yet  no  longer  I,"  is  wholly  unwarranted;  this  meaning  would 
have  required  a\\d  before  ovic£nt  Cf.  RV.  mg.  The  second 
8e  is  sub-adversative  (Ell.),  equivalent  to  the  German  "son- 
dern,"  introducing  the  positive  correlative  to  a  preceding  nega- 
tive, statement.  In  this  sentence  Paul  is  clearly  speaking  of 
spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ  (cf.  on  v.19).  Yet  this  is  not  a 
departure  from  the  central  thought  of  the  whole  passage.  He 
has  already  said  in  v.19  that  the  purpose  of  the  dying  to  law 
was  that  he  might  devote  himself  directly  to  the  service  of  God 
instead  of  to  the  keeping  of  commandments.  He  now  adds  that 
in  so  doing  he  gains  a  new  power  for  the  achievement  of  that 
purpose,  thus  further  justifying  his  course.  Saying  that  it  is 
no  longer  "I"  that  live,  he  implies  that  under  law  it  was  the 
"I"  that  lived,  and  the  emphatic  fy<*>  is  the  same  as  in  Rom. 
715-20.  There,  indeed,  it  stands  in  w.17- 20  in  direct  antithesis 
to  the  apaprfa  which  is  inherited  from  the  past  (cf.  Rom.  s12), 
here  over  against  the  Christ  who  is  the  power  for  good  in  the 
life  of  one  who,  leaving  law,  turns  to  him  in  faith.  But  the 
^y<w  is  the  same,  the  natural  man  having  good  impulses  and 
willing  the  good  which  the  law  commands,  but  opposed  by 
the  inherited  evil  impulse  and  under  law  unable  to  do  the  good. 
On  the  significance  of  the  expression  &>  ^/W,  see  Rom,  8*-  u 
i  Cor,  2*6  Col  i27-29  Eph.  316"19.  It  is,  of  course,  the  heavenly 
Christ  of  whom  he  speaks,  who  in  religious  experience  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  Spirit  of  God  (cf.  chap,  s16- ia-  *8). 
With  this  spiritual  being  Paul  feels  himself  to  be  living  in  such 
intimate  fellowship,  by  him  his  whole  life  is  so  controlled,  that 
he  conceives  him  to  be  resident  in  him,  imparting  to  him  im- 
pulse and  power,  transforming  ham  morally  and  working  through 
him  for  and  upon  other  men.  Cf.  4™.  Substantially  the  same 
fact  of  fellowship  with  Christ  by  which  he  becomes  the  con- 
trolling factor  of  the  life  is  expressed,  with  a  difference  of  form 
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of  thought  rather  than  of  essential  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  relation,  by  the  phrase  eV  X/MCTT$,  which  is  more  frequent 
in  Paul  than  eV  ejjiot.  Cf.  i22  326-  28  S4,  and  Frame  on  i  Thes.  i1, 
and  references  there  given  to  modern  literature. 

8  Se  vvv  £<S  ev  vapicC,  ev  Triers  f<£  "  and  the  life  that  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  faith."  The  sentence  is  coritinuative 
and  epexegetic  of  the  preceding,  explaining  the  life  which, 
despite  his  preceding  affirmation  that  he  is  no  longer  living,  he 
obviously  still  lives,  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  an  independent 
life  of  his  own,  but  a  life  of  faith,  of  dependence  on  the  Son  of 
God.  See  below. 

The  relative  S  is  an  accusative  of  content,  which  simply  puts 
into  substantive  form  the  content  of  the  verb  £<&  (Delbriick, 
Vergletchende  Syntax,  III  i,  §  179;  Rob.  p.  478).  w>v  mani- 
festly refers  to  the  time  subsequent  to  the  change  expressed  in 
vdfjiip  aireQavov  and  the  corresponding  later  phrases,  ev  trap/cl 
is  therefore  not  an  ethical  characterisation  of  the  life  (as  in 
Rom.  87-  8)  but  refers  to  the  body  as  the  outward  sphere  in 
which  the  life  is  lived,  in  contrast  with  the  life  itself  and  the 
spiritual  force  by  which  it  was  lived.  By  this  contrast  and 
the  fact  that  <rdp$  often  has  an  ethical  sense,  the  phrase  takes 
on  perhaps  a  slightly  concessive  force:  a(the  life  that  I  now 
live  though  in  the  flesh  is  in  reality  a  life  of  faith/1  On  the 
use  of  <rdp£  in  general,  see  detached  note  on  Tlvevfta  and 
p.  492. 

The  words  iv  icfow  stand  in  emphatic  contrast  with  those  which 

they  immediately  follow,  a  contrast  heightened  by  the  use  of  the  same 
preposition  iv  in  a  different  sense,  or  rather  with  different  Implication- 
For,  while  in  both  cases  Iv  denotes  the  sphere  in  which  the  life  !$  lived, 
in  Iv  oapxl  the  sphere  is  physical  and  not  determinative  of  the  nature 
of  the  life,  in  Iv  urterst  it  is  moral  and  Is  determinative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  life.  icC««  without  the  article  is,  like  oapxt,  qualitative 
in  force,  wad  though  properly  a  noun  of  personal  action.  Is  here  con- 
o&ved  of  rather  *a  an  atmosphere  In  which  one  lives  and  by  which  one's 
life  is  duuracteriaed.  For  other  Instances  of  thin  uaa  of  the  preposition 
with  notjtns  properly  denoting  activity  or  condition,  see  i  Cor.  4**  a  Cor, 
3»«-  Eplu  4»  S1- 


TjJ  TO*}  tMoC  TOO  $100  u  (faith)  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God*" 

Having  in  the  earpression  i*  w&rrm  described  faith  qualitatively 
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as  the  sphere  of  his  new  life,  the  apostle  now  hastens  to  identify 
that  faith  by  the  addition  of  the  article  rfj  and  a  genitive  express- 
ing the  object  of  the  faith.  For  other  instances  of  a  qualitative 
noun  made  definite  by  a  subjoined  article  and  limiting  phrase, 
see  W.  XX  4  (WM.  p.  174);  Rad.  p.  93;  Gild.  Syn.  p.  283; 
Rob.  p.  777;  EMT  424;  and  cf.  chap,  i7  321.  On  the  objective 
genitive  after  TrCcm?,  see  on  5i&  Tr^rreco?  Xpwrrou  'Iqo-ov,  v.16. 
On  the  meaning  of  TOV  vlov  TOV  0eov,  see  detached  note  on 
The  Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  V,  p.  404,  What  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  meaning  of  this  title  as  applied  to  Jesus  is 
here  in  mind,  or  why  it  is  chosen  instead  of  X^O-TO'?  or  Xpio-rfa 
'I^crov?,  which  have  been  used  in  this  passage  thus  far,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  clearly  to  indicate.  No  theory  is  more 
probable  than  that  here,  as  in  i16,  it  is  the  Son  of  God  as  the 
revelation  of  God  that  he  has  in  mind,  and  that  this  expression 
comes  naturally  to  his  lips  in  thinking  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
See  Rom.  83*  32;  but  notice  also  Rom.  58  836'  39,  and  observe  in 
the  context  of  these  passages  the  alternation  of  titles  of  Jesus 
while  speaking  of  his  love  or  the  love  of  God,  without  apparent 
reason  for  the  change. 

•roO  uloO  TOO  0eoO:  so  tf  ACDb  a*  «KLP,  all  the  cursives,  f  Vg.  Syr, 
(psh.  hard.),  Boh.  Sah.  Arm.  Eth.  Goth.  Clem.,  and  other  fathers. 
Ln.  adopted  the  reading  TOO  0sou  xal  XptatoO  attested  by  BD*  FG  d  g. 
Despite  its  attestation  by  B,  this  is  probably  a  Western  corruption. 
The  apostle  never  speaks  of  God  expressly  as  the  object  of  a  Christian's 
faith. 


TOI)   &*ya*jrtfcravr<k   f*&  teal  frrapa&6vrQ<s  eavrov  im& 
"who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for  me."    Cf,  the  note  on 
roS  &fonw  $avri*v  vw^p  r&v  a/yuzpri&v  ^/i<5i/?  chap.  i4.    Here  as 

there,  and  even  more  clearly  because  of  the  use  of  the  verb 
irapaSCBwtu  (cf.  Rom.  425  8*  i  Cor.  nw  Eph.  52>  25,  esp.  Eph.  5*) 
in,  place  of  the  simple  S/Scp/u,  the  reference  is  to  Christ's  volun- 
tary surrender  of  himself  to  death.  The  use  of  /^  and  lf*ov 
rather  than  f)^m  and  fm&v  indicates  the  deep  personal  feeling 
with  which  the  apostle  writes.  The  whole  egression,  while 
suggesting  the  ground  of  faith  and  the  aspect  of  Christ's  work 
with,  which  faith  has  specially  to  do,  is  rather  a  spontaneous 
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and  grateful  utterance  of  the  apostle's  feeling  called  forth  by 
the  mention  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  object  of  his  faith  than  a 
phrase  introduced  with  argumentative  intent.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  ayaTrdu,  see  on  514. 

21.  QVK  ader&  rrjv  X<ipiv  TOV  0€ov"  "I  do  not  make  of 
no  effect  the  grace  of  God."  This  sentence,  abruptly  introduced 
without  connective,  is  doubtless  an  answer  to  an  objection 
which  the  apostle  knows  to  have  been  urged  or  which  he  fore- 
sees may  easily  be  urged  against  his  doctrine.  This  objection, 
as  is  shown  by  the  xdpw  of  this  sentence  and  the  reference  to 
law  in  the  next,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is  making  of  no  account 
the  special  grace  of  God  to  Israel  in  giving  them  the  law 
(cf.  Rom.  331)-  Since  %«/w  is  a  favourite  term  of  the  apostle  in 
reference  to  the  gospel,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  taken  up 
by  his  critics  and  turned  against  him  in  some  such  statement 
as  that  by  his  doctrine  of  grace  as  against  law  he  was  really 
making  of  no  account  the  grace  of  God  to  Israel,  This  criti- 
cism he  answers  by  direct  denial,  which  he  sustains  in  the  next 
sentence.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  him  to  turn  the  criti- 
cism upon  his  critics  by  intimating  that  it  was  they  who  rejected 
the  grace  of  the  gospel  But  to  have  suggested  this  thought 
he  must,  it  would  seem,  have  used  the  emphatic 


On  d0tT&,  ato  set  aside/*  "to  reject/1    cf.  Mk,  7*  i  Thes.  4"  Gal,  3**; 
M»  and  M.  Voc,  s.  t».    On  the  meaning  of  %&p(?>  see  on  i  8, 


cl 
€tfoi  if  righteousness  is  through  law,  then  Christ  died  need- 

lessly/'   On  the  use  of  the  word  $utat,Q&vm^  see  detached  note, 

p.  460,  It  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  hcret  chiefly  at  least,  in 
its  forensic  sense  (VI  B.  2,  p.  469),  this  rather  than  the  ethical 

sense  having  been  the  subject  of  discussion  from  v«  IS  on,  and 
It  being  this  also  which  the  apostle  a  little  more  frequently 
associates  with  the  death  of  Christ  (chap.  aw«  w  Rom,  a***  $f»  M; 
cf.  note  on  chap*  x4),  &A  vdfMv  is  doubtless  also  to  be  taken, 
as  throughout  the  passage,  in  its  legalistic  (see  detached 

note  on  Ncfyw  V  2  (c),  p,  457,  and  cf.  on  v*  lf  above).  Bwpedv 
means  not  Sl  without  result/'  a  meaning  which  it  apparently 
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never  has,  certainly  not  in  N.  T.,  nor  "freely,"  in  the  sense 
"gratuitously,"  ''without  (giving  or  receiving)  pay,"  which, 
though  a  well-established  meaning  of  the  word  (see  Rom. 
324,  and  cf.  also  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.),  would  be  wholly  in- 
appropriate here,  but  "without  cause,"  "needlessly,"  as  in 
Jn.  is25.  The  protasis  e£  .  .  .  Sucauxruvr)  is  in  form  a  simple 
supposition,  which  is  often  used,  as  in  chap,  i9  Rom.  s10,  when 
the  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  but  also 
not  infrequently,  as  here  and  in  318,  where  it  is  equally  clear 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  contrary  to  fact.  See 
l&MT  248,  249.  The  argument  of  the  sentence  is  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  is  adduced 
as  proof  of  the  preceding  statement.  If,  as  you  affirm  but  I 
deny,  men  must  obey  the  statutes  of  the  law  in  order  to  achieve 
righteousness,  then  there  was  no  need  that  Christ  should  die. 
Law  in  the  legalistic  sense,  and  the  conception  of  righteous- 
ness as  obtainable  through  it,  was  well  established  in  the  world. 
If  this  conception  was  correct,  if  righteousness  could  really  be 
attained  in  this  way,  there  was  no  need  of  a  new  revelation  of 
God's  way  of  righteousness  (see  Rom.  i17  321);  and  the  death 
of  Christ,  with  its  demonstration  of  divine  righteousness 
(Rom.  325  '•)  and  God's  love  (Rom.  57-10)  and  its  redemption  of 
men  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (see  chap.  313  and  notes  on  it), 
was  needless.  That  in  the  plan  of  God  it  came  to  pass  (chap,  i4 
44  Rom.  832)  is  evidence  that  it  was  not  needless,  and  this  in  turn 
proves  that  righteousness  through  law  was  not  God's  plan  for 
the  world,  and  refutes  the  charge  that  denial  of  the  validity  of 
law  to  secure  righteousness  involves  a  setting  aside  of  the 
grace  of  God. 

Mey,  and  others  understand  %&gtv  to  refer  exclusively  and  directly 
to  the  grace  of  God  manifest  in  the  gospel  and  take  oflx,  <J6sT&,  etc.,  not 
as  an  answer  to  an  objection  but  as  an  Indirect  condemnation  of  the 
course  of  Peter,  the  meaning  being,  I  do  not  set  aside  the  grace  of  God 
manifest  in  the  death  of  Christ,  as  is  virtually  done  by  those  who 
insist  that  righteousness  is  through  law.  The  clause  t?  .  .  .  Stxatoo-fivij 
is  then  designed  to  prove,  not,  as  above,  that  the  rejection  of  righteous- 
ness by  law  does  not  involve  a  setting  aside  of  the  grace  of  God,  but 
inrfstmce  on  righteousness  by  law  does  involve  It.  For  tQ  affiro 
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that  righteousness  is  through  law  is  to  say  that  God's  grace  manifest 
in  his  death  was  useless.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  argument, 
though  not  perhaps  impossible,  is  open  to  two  objections:  first,  that 
the  form  of  expression,  "I  do  not  set  aside,"  etc.,  suggests  a  denial  of 
something  that  is  said  or  might  be  speciously  said  against  Paul's  view, 
rather  than  a  claim  made  by  himself  for  his  view  or  an  objection  to 
his  opponent's  view;  and,  secondly,  that  it  makes  the  e?  ydtp  sentence 
a  proof  of  something  only  remotely  implied  in  the  preceding  statement 
instead  of  taking  it  as  directly  related  to  what  is  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  viz.,  that  Paul's  view  does  not  involve  a  setting  at 
nought  of  God's  grace. 


IH.  REFUTATORY  PORTION  OF  THE  LETTER. 

THE  DOCTRINE  THAT  MEN,  BOTH  JEWS  AND  GENTILES, 
BECOME     ACCEPTABLE     TO     GOD    THROUGH    FAITH 

RATHER  THAN  BY  WORKS  OE  LAW,  DEFENDED  BY 
THE  REFUTATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  THE 
JUDAISERS,  AND  CHIEFLY  BY  SHOWING  THAT  THE 
"HEIRS  OF  ABRAHAM"  ARE  SUCH  BY  FAITH,  NOT 
BY  WORKS  OF  LAW  (CHAPS.  3,  4). 

I,  Appeal  to  the  early  Christian  experience  of  the  Gala- 
Urns  (sl-»). 

Leaving  the  defence  of  his  doctrine  through  the  assertion  of 
Ms  own  direct  divine  commission,  the  apostle  now  takes  up 

that  defence  by  refuting  the  objections  to  it  brought  by  his  op- 
ponents, the  judalsers.  Vv.1*11  begin  that  refutation  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  early  Christian  experience  of  the  GalatianSj  which, 
as  both  they  and  he  well  knew,,  was  not  in  the  sphere  of  law, 
but  of  faith, 

Oh  foolish  Gators,  you,  before  wha$$        Jesus 

Christ  was  ?    lThis  I          from 

ymf  ye  the  Spirit  on  grwnd  of  qf  Imv  or  of  a 

kmring  of  faith  f    ®Are  ye  50  ?  Spirit 

are  ye  now  t    *Did  ye  suffer  $o  many 

in        f    If  it  reatty  ut&b^m  mm,    ^He  therefore  that 
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the  Spirit  richly  to  you  and  wrought  miracles  among  you,  did  he 
do  these  things  on  ground  of  works  of  law  or  of  a  hearing  of  faith  ? 

1.  *£1  avdrjToi  FaXarat,  rfc  vfjLa$  efidtr/cavev,  ok  icar  o<£>0aX- 
/zou9  'I^oxw  X/M<JT09  Trpoerypdcf)!]  €(TTai;/>#/£ew ;  "Oh  foolish 
Galatians,  who  bewitched  you,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ 
was  placarded  crucified  ?"  Returning  to  the  situation  in 
Galatia  itself,  which  he  had  left  behind  in  i9,  but  still  having 
in  mind  what  he  had  just  said  in  221  to  the  effect  that  the  legal- 
istic teaching  of  the  judaisers  makes  the  death  of  Christ  a  fact 
without  significance,  a  useless  tragedy,  the  apostle  breaks  forth, 
somewhat  as  in  i6,  in  an  expression  of  surprise  touched  with 
indignation  that  the  Galatians  were  turning  away  from  his 
gospel  of  Christ  crucified  (cf.  i  Cor.  i17' 23  22).  To  this  great 
fact,  which  Paul  had  set  forth  before  the  Galatians  with  the 
clearness  of  a  public  proclamation  on  a  bulletin-board,  and 
which  it  should,  therefore,  have  been  impossible  for  them  ever 
to  forget,  the  preaching  of  the  judaisers  tends  to  blind  them  as 
by  malicious  magic.  The  verb  fia<T/catvw  (see  below)  is  doubtless 
used  tropically  with  the  meaning  "lead  astray,"  and  the  ques- 
tion, which  is,  of  course,  rhetorical,  refers  to  the  same  persons 
who  in  i7  are  spoken  of  as  troubling  them  and  seeking  to  per- 
vert the  gospel  of  the  Christ.  On  the  people  here  designated 
Galatians,  see  Introd.  pp.  xxi-xliv. 

The  addition  of  -cfl  dXtj0e(q£  ^  xe(0e<j6at  after  iptoovev  by  CD°KLP 
al.  pier.,  is  a  manifest  corruption  under  the  influence  of  s7. 

*Av6*rto<;,  a  classical  word  from  Sophocles  and  Herodotus  down,  is 
found  in  N.  T.,  besides  here  and  v. 8,  in  Lk.  24™  Rom,  i14  i  Tim.  69 
Tit,  3».  Properly  a  passive,  "unthinkable,"  it  has  in  N.  T,,  as  also 
ordinarily  In  classical  writers  and  regularly  in  the  Lxx»  the  active  sense, 
"foolish,"  "lacking  in  the  power  of  perception."  i  Tim.  69  is  not  a  real 
exception,  the  word  properly  describing  a  person  being  applied  by 
easy  metonymy  to  his  desires.  The  usage  of  the  word,  both  classical 
and  biblical,  suggests  failure  to  use  one's  powers  of  perception  rather 
than  natural  stupidity,  and  the  context,  especially  v.  *,  clearly  points 
to  the  former  sense  for  the  present  passage.  See  Hdt.  i87  S3*;  Xen.  An, 
9,  xl*l  Mm,  i.  3»;  Plat.  Pvotog.  323!);  Pk&  "D;  Legg.  Ill  687!); 
Piov.  is"  iy»  Sir.  43s  4  Mac.  s9  8*y  Lk.  24**  Rom.  x»  i  Tim.  6f  Tit.  3*. 

The  verb  p«erxa£vc^  signifying  in  classical  authors^  to  slander  (Dem. 
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9419  29122),  "to  envy"  (Dem.  464^),  "to  bewitch"  (Theocr.  5"  6"; 
Arist.  Probl,  20.  34  [926  b21];  Herodian  2.  4")  is  used  in  the  Lxx  and 
Apocr.  (Deut.  2854- 68  Sir.  14** *)  with  the  meaning,  "to  envy,"  but  very 
clearly  has  here,  as  in  Aristot.  and  Theocr,  loc.  ciL,  the  meaning  "to  be- 
witch." For  the  evidence  that  the  possibility  of  one  person  bewitch- 
ing, exercising  a  spell  upon  another  was  matter  of  current  belief  both 
among  Gentiles  and  Jews,  see  HDB,  arts.  "Magic,"  esp.  vol.  Ill, 
p.  2o8a,  and  "Sorcery,"  vol.  IV,  p.  6o$b;  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  t/.  See  also 
Ltft.  ad  toe.;  Jastrow,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  pp.  253- 
293;  Blau,  Das  altjildiscke  Zauberwesen,  pp.  23 Jf.  Concerning  the 
practice  of  magic  arts  in  general,  cf.  <pappiax.(a,  chap.  520  Acts  19™,  and 
Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  pp,  273  jf.,  3237.,  352  jf.  It  would  be  over- 
pressing  the  facts  to  infer  from  Paul's  use  of  this  word  that  he  neces- 
sarily believed  in  the  reality  of  magical  powers,  and  still  more  so  to 
assume  that  he  supposed  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Galatians  to  be  the 
result  of  such  arts.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  word,  while  carrying 
a  reference  to  magical  arts,  was  used  by  him  tropically,  as  we  ourselves 
use  the  word  "bewitch,"  meaning  "to  pervert,"  "to  confuse  the  mind." 

On  oE<;  xorc*  6qjOaXjjio6<;  cf.  Aristoph.  Ran*  625,  tva  got  xor'  &90aXp,o5<; 
X£*n)t  and  chap,  2n:  %aT&  ftp60wicov  ccfrnp  dvc&mjv. 

npoypdqxi)  occurs  in  Greek  writers  in  three  senses:  (i)  "to  write  be- 
forehand," the  Tcpo-  being  temporal  (Rom.  15*  Eph.  3®);  (a)  "to  write 
publicly,"  "to  register"  (Judc  4,  but  by  some  assigned  lo  the  previous 
sense);  (3)  "to  write  at  the  head  of  the  list."  The  third  meaning  does 
not  occur  in  biblical  writers  ami  may  be  dismissed  as  wholly  inappro- 
priate to  the  context.  To  take  it  in  the  first  sense  as  referring  to  0.  T* 
prophecy,  though  consistent  with  current  umge,  is  excluded  by  XOCT* 
6f&oc>4i.o6c;  to  take  it  IE  this  sense  and  refer  it  to  Paul's  own  presenta- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  Galatians  is  forbidden  by  the  inappropriateness 
of  Ypdcqpa  £°  describe  the  apostle's  mm  we®  preaching;  for  if  xpo-  be 
taken  temporally,  iypVrj  alone  remains  to  describe  the  act  itself. 
Many  commentators  on  this  passage  give  to  the  word  the  sense  **to 
paint  publicly,"  "to  depict  before^  or  openly.1'  So  Th.  Jowett,  and 
SXef.,  the  last-named  citing,  also,  Calv.  deW.  Hoist,  Phil  Lips.  ZdckL 
el  al.  The  argument  for  this  meaning  rests  not  upon  extant  instances 
of  icpof pifcfc*  in  this  sense,  but  upon  the  usage  of  the  simple  YP<%U  In 
the  sense  "to  paint"  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  meaning  **to  de- 
pict publicly"  to  this  context.  But  in  view  ol  the  of  vouchers 
for  this  meaning— even  the  Instances  of  tpAfa*  in  the  "to  paint" 
are,  so  fax  at  least  w  cited  by  kricographers  or  commentator!  on  this 
much  earlier  than  the  N.  T,  period— and  of  the  fact  that  tak- 
ing W?O«TP-  ^ft  the  meaning  "to  write  publicly ,f>  "to  placard,"  yields  * 
meaning  more  suitable  to  icrcoeupcwlvoc  (see  below) ,  it  fa  beat  to  accept 
this  latter  meaning  for  this  and  to  understand  the  apostle  as 
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describing  his  preaching  to  the  Galatians  under  the  figure  of  public 
announcement  or  placarding  of  Jesus  before  them. 

'EdTaupci^voc;  means  "having  been  crucified,"  and  doubtless  in  the 
sense  of  "having  been  put  to  death  on  the  cross";  the  perfect  participle 
expresses  an  existing  (in  this  case  permanent)  result  of  the  past  fact  of 
crucifixion.  To  express  the  idea  "in  the  act  of  being  crucified"  would 
require  a  present  participle,  if  the  thought  were  "in  the  act  of  being 
affixed  to  the  cross,"  and  probably  if  it  were  "hanging  on  the  cross." 
For  while  the  verb  cruaup6<i>  may  be  used  of  the  affixing  to  the 
cross  (Mt.  2736),  yet  it  seems  usually  to  refer  to  the  putting  to  death  on 
the  cross  as  a  whole  (Acts  2SC  410,  etc.)  and  the  participle  icrraupG>tiivo<; 
is  used  in  N.  T.  of  Jesus,  not  as  having  been  affixed  to  the  cross  and 
hanging  there,  but  invariably  of  him  as  one  who  was  put  to  death  on 
the  cross,  and  thenceforth,  though  risen  from  the  dead,  the  crucified 
one.  See  Mt,  28"  Mk.  16®  r  Cor.  i"  2*.  The  tense  of  the  participle, 
therefore,  constitutes  a  strong  objection  to  taking  xporp&pw  in  the 
sense  of  "paint  before,"  and  in  favour  of  the  meaning  "to  placard,  to 
post  publicly";  a  picture  would  doubtless  present  Jesus  on  the  cross; 
the  crucifixion  as  an  accomplished  fact  would  be  matter  for  public 
writing,  announcement,  as  it  were,  on  a  public  bulletin. 

2>caup6<;  (root:  sta)  occurs  from  Homer  down,  meaning  a  stake,  used 
for  fencing  (Od.  14")  or  driven  into  the  ground  for  a  foundation  (Hdt. 
5*«).  <rt«up6o>  used  in  Thuc.  7.  25*,  meaning  "to  fence  with  stakes,"  first 
appears  in  Polybius  with  reference  to  a  means  of  inflicting  death  (i.  86*), 
where  it  probably  means  "  to  crucify."  Polybius  also  uses  <iva<n;aup<$&> 
apparently  in  the  same  sense  (x.  IIB;  i.  24*;  *•  794)»  but  also  with  the 
meaning  "to  impale"  (a  dead  body,  5.  54*;  8.  23*),  which  is  its  meaning 
in  Hdt,  312S;  630;  9™,  etc.;  Thuc,  i.  no*;  Plato  Gorg.  473C;  Xen,  An.  3.  i17. 
In  Esth,  79  813  line  34  (Swete  i6*8)  it  is  used  of  the  hanging  of  Haman 
upon  a  gallows  (l%  £6Xov),  said  in  sl<  to  be  fifty  cubits  high-  In  7' 
<jTaup6o>  translates  nSn?  "to  hang,"  elsewhere  in  this  book  translated 
with  reference  to  the  same  event  by  xpe^vvuii-t.  Impalement  or 
hanging  as  a  method  of  inflicting  death,  or  as  applied  to  the  dead 
body  of  a  criminal,  was  practised  by  various  ancient  nations,  e.  g.,  the 
Assyrians  (c/.  the  Lexicons  of  Delitzsch  and  Muss-Arnolt  under  Zagapu 
and  Zagipu;  Schrader,  Kdlinsckriften  desA.T.*,  pp.  sS?/-;  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi, Statute  153,  in  Winckler,  Die  Gesetze  HammurMs  in  Urn- 
schrift  u.  Ueberseteung,  p.  45,  or  R.  F.  Harper,  The  Code  of  EammurM, 
P-  55);  the  Egyptians  (cf.  Gen.  40**  Jos.  Ant.  2. 73  Is8])  5  the  Persians  (<f. 
Ezra  611);  &ut;  it  is  not  possible  always  to  determine  precisely  what 
method  is  referred  to*  Among  the  Jews  the  bodies  of  certain  criminals 
were  alter  death  hanged  upon  a  tree  or  impaled  (Josh.  8M  io2*  2  Sam. 
41*),  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  these  methods  were  used  for 
inflicting  death,  2  Sam-  2I*"9  being  too  obscure  to  sustain  this  conch*- 
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sion.  Hanging  in  the  modern  sense,  of  suspension  causing  immediate 
death  by  strangulation,  is  referred  to  as  a  means  of  committing  suicide, 
Hdt.  2131;  Thuc.  381;  2  Sam.  17**  Tob.  310  Mt.  276,  but  was  probably  un- 
known in  ancient  times  as  a  means  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty, 
Crucifixion,  i.  e.}  the  affixing  of  the  body  of  the  criminal,  while  still 
living,  to  an  upright  post  (with  or  without  a  crosspiece)  to  which  the 
body  was  nailed  or  otherwise  fastened,  death  resulting  from  pain  and 
hunger  after  hours  of  suffering,  was  not  a  Jewish  method  of  punish- 
ment; though  employed  by  Alexander  Janrueus,  Jos.  Bell,  i,  17  (4e), 
it  was  inflicted  upon  Jews,  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  Romans.  With 
what  nation  or  in  what  region  this  peculiarly  cruel  form  of  death  pen- 
alty originated  is  not  wholly  certain.  Diod.  Sic.  17.  46*,  speaking  of 
Alexander  the  Great  betore  Tyre,  says;  6  $k  pcwtXeOs  .  .  .  to&c  .  .  , 
v&ouc  icdvTa*;,  Bvtae;  G&K  &&TCOU?  tc5v  StcrxtXtav,  Ixp^piaas.  Romans  of 
the  later  days  of  the  republic  and  early  days  of  the  empire  ascribed 
its  origin  to  Punic  Carthage,  but  perhaps  without  good  evidence. 
Among  the  Romans  crucifixion  was  for  a  time  (but  perhaps  not  orig- 
inally) practised  only  in  the  case  of  slaves  and  the  worst  of  crimi- 
nals. When  the  use  of  it  was  gradually  extended,  especially  in  the 
provinces  (Jos.  Anl.  17.295  [io10];  •#«//.  5. 449-5  x  [a1])  to  others  than 
these,  it  retained  the  idea  of  special  disgrace. 

The  word  crc«up6$,  properly  referring  to  the  upright  stake,  came 
through  its  use  with  reference  to  the  implement  of  crucifixion  to  desig- 
nate what  we  now  know  as  a  cross  (in  N.  T,  the  word  56Xov  is  still 
used.  Acts  SM  iow  i  Pet,  3s4;  cf.  Gal  3**),  and  through  the  fact  that  it 
was  on  the  cross  that  Jesus  suffered  death,  came  to  be  employed  by 
metonymy  for  the  death  of  Jesus,  carrying  with  it  by  association,  the 
thought  of  the  suffering  and  the  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  men  which  that 
death  involved  and  of  the  sal  vat  ion  which  through  it  is  achieved  for 
men.  See  chap,  5"  6l<  i  Cor.  i»  Phil  3"  Col  i», 

On  the  cross  and  crucifixion  in  general,  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
in  particular,  see  Cremw,  Bibl,-Tkeot.  W&rterb.  s.v.;  Zdckler,  Das  Kreus 
Ckristi;  Fulda,  Dm  Kreuz  und  dfa  Kreusigitng;  W,  W»  Seymour,  Tht 
Cross  in  Tradition,  History,  find  Art,  esp.  the  bibliography,  pp.  XXI- 
XXX;  the  articles  "Cross"  and  «f Hanging"  in  Rneyc.  MM.  and  IIDB, 
and  those  on  "Kreuz"  and  "  Kreuzigung*'  In  PMK^  and  in  Wetor  and 
Welte,  Kfrchenlexikon ;  MommAen,  Rimack&  Straff nckt^  pp.  918  jf»; 
Hitdg,  art.  "Crux"  In  Pauly-WIsscwa,  d. 

(with  references  to  literature).  On  the  arclue- 
otegy  of  the  ZQckler  refers  especially  to  Llpwlus,  D$  Crucff  Ant* 
werpt  1595;  Die  DarsWung  dm  Krrnm  u,  der 

Jesm  telps!gf  1867;  Dfgen,  Dm 

Knus  olf  Sto  u*  Straf*  der  Alton,  Aachen»  iByj;  the  Ccxle  of 

Hammurabi^  Statute  153  (In  Winckler  or  Harper);  Birch  and  Pinches, 
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The  Bronze  Ornaments  of  the  Palace  Gates  of  Balawat,  London,  1902, 
Plates  B2,  D4  and  J$. 

2.  TOUTO  pdvov  #e'Xw  fiaffelv  aft  VJJL&V,  ef  €p<yc$v  V<)IJLQV  TO 
Trvev/jia  eXaySere  j)  e£  a/eor?9  TrtijTew;  "This  only  would  I  learn 
from  you,  Received  ye  the  Spirit  on  ground  of  works  of  law  or 
of  a  hearing  of  faith?"  A  forcible  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
the  Galatians.  The  implication  of  (JLOVOV  is  that  an  answer  to 
the  question  about  to  be  asked  would  itself  be  a  decisive  argu- 
ment. For  pavQavw  in  the  general  sense  here  illustrated,  "to 
ascertain,"  "to  find  out,"  see  Acts  2327  Col.  i7.  On  e£  epycoz> 
vopov,  see  detached  note  on  No'/w  and  note  on  216.  afcofy 
7r/o-Tc^9  is  a  hearing  (of  the  gospel)  accompanied  by  faith  (see 
detached  note  on  II/<rw),  in  other  words,  a  believing-hearing, 
acceptance,  of  the  gospel.  TO  irvevpa  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  (see  detached  note  on  TLmvpa  and  2apf ,  and  espe- 
cially III  B.  i  (a)  in  the  analysis  of  meanings  on  p.  490).  The 
receiving  of  the  Spirit  here  referred  to  is  evidently  that  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  their  Christian  lives;  cf.  evapi-dpevoi, 
v.3  and  see  Rom.  823  2  Cor.  i22  55.  That  the  apostle  has  espe- 
cially, though  not  necessarily  exclusively,  In  mind  the  charismatic 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  evidenced  by  some  outward  sign, 
such  as  speaking  with  tongues  or  prophesying,  is  indicated  by 
the  reference  to  <5wa/*a<?  in  v. 5.  See  also  Acts  814-17  io44-47 
ii16' l7  iQ1-6 1  Cor.  I24-11.  The  two  contrasted  phrases  <if  £p76>i/ 
w/xou  and  e'f?  atcofjs  Trfarrew  express  the  leading  antithesis  of 
the  whole  epistle,  and  by  this  question  Paul  brings  the  issue 
between  the  two  contrasted  principles  of  religious  life  to  the 
test  of  experience.  The  answer  which  the  experience  of  the 
Galatians  would  supply,  and  which  therefore  did  not  require 
to  be  expressed,  was  of  course  ef  a/coys  7r/crT€cw9.  The  testi- 
mony of  these  vv.  that  Paul  in  Ms  preaching  in  Galatia  and 
doubtless  elsewhere,  since  he  more  than  once  in  this  epistle 
implicitly  claims  always  to  have  preached  the  same  gospel  (see 
on  iu  and  22),  presented  his  message  to  the  Gentiles  wholly 
divorced  from  any  insistence  upon  the  acceptance  of  0.  T. 
teachings  as  such,  is  of  capital  importance,  both  in  defin- 
ing for  us  the  content  of  his  gospel  (cf.  also  i  Thes,  i10)  and 
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as  showing  how  completely  he  had  early  in  his  career  as  an 
apostle,  and  not  simply  when  forced  to  it  by  controversy,  repu- 
diated the  principle  of  scripture  authority. 

3.  oSrcos  avoriroi  eare;  evap^dfAevot,  Trvev^an  vvv  vapid 
eWreXcZo-^e;  "Are  ye  so  foolish?  having  begun  with  Spirit, 
are  ye  now  finishing  with  flesh?3'  The  antithesis  is  twofold: 
beginning  .  ,  .  completing;  spirit  ,  .  .  flesh,  evap^d^evoi  TTV. 
recalls  eXa^S.  TTV.,  but  instead  of  following  up  their  assumed 
mental  answer  to  his  question,  viz,:  "we  received  the  Spirit  by 
a  hearing  of  faith,"  in  which  faith  would  have  been  the  emphatic 
term,  the  apostle  transfers  the  emphasis  to  Tn/eu/ia,  which  his 
previous  question  took  for  granted,  as  an  element  in  their  early 
Christian  experience.  Apparently  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
antithesis  "spirit"  and  "flesh"  is  at  this  point  a  more  effective 
one  for  his  purpose  than  "faith"  and  "works  of  law."  On  the 
meaning  of  the  words  trvev/m  and  &dp% ,  see  detached  note,  pp. 
486  Jf.,  especially  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in 
antithesis,  p.  494.  7n>ev/ian  doubtless  refers,  as  does  TO  Trmvfjwt, 
above,  to  the  Spirit  of  God, and  <rapfc(is  used  in  a  purely  material 
sense,  meaning  "flesh"  or  "body,"  as  that  which  is  circumcised. 
That  the  antithesis  between  7rwv/*a  and  ordp^  is  quite  different 
in  chap,  5  is  no  objection  to  this  interpretation  here;  for  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  precise  aim  of  the  judaisers  was  to 
induce  the  Galatians  to  be  circumcised,  a  reference  to  the  flesh 
would  be  naturally  taken  by  them  as  referring  to  this,  and  no 
other  meaning  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  them.  That  trapxl 
has  a  relation  to  Hpya  wffiav  in  that  circumcision  falls  in  the 
category  of  "works  of  law"  is,  of  course,  obvious,  but  <rap&£i& 
mot,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  that  phrase  or  as 
denoting  the  natural  powers  of  men  apart  from  the  divine 
Spirit,  (i)  because  $pya  wf/xot;  does  not  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence stand  in  antithesis  with  mwriJ/*a,  and  (a)  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  this  mean- 
ing of  <rdp%.  The  absence  of  the  article  with  both  wv.  and  crop, 
gives  them  a  qualitative  force,  and  heightens  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  possible  agencies  of  salvation;  (divine)  Spirit, 
and  (material)  flesh.  That  mm/pa  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider 
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sense,  as  including  both  the  divine  Spirit  which  operates  and 
the  human  spirit  as  the  sphere  of  operation,  is  possible,  but 
improbable  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  TO  Trvev^a  with  its  express 
reference  to  the  divine  Spirit,  irvev^an  and  crapfct  are  doubt- 
less instrumental  datives,  which  is,  however,  no  objection  to 
taking  the  latter  as  referring  to  the  flesh,  in  the  material  sense, 
for  though  the  flesh  is,  strictly  speaking,  passive  in  circum- 
cision, that  aspect  of  the  fact  is  a  matter  of  indifference  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument. 

On  «lvap£.  and  i-meX-  "cf.  Phil.  ifl.  1-jctTeX-  occurs  elsewhere  in 
N.  T.  in  the  active  (Rom.  i52»  2  Cor.  7*  8«-  »  Phil,  i8  Heb.  86  9*)  in  the 
sense  "to  accomplish,"  "to  complete/*  and  in  i  Pet.  s9  in  the  form 
iTctTeXetorOat,  which  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  middle  (see  Bigg 
ad  loc.).  The  Lxx  use  the  word  in  active  and  passive,  not  in  middle, 
But  the  existence  of  a  middle  usage  in  Greek  writers  (Plat.  Phil.  27<3; 
Xen.  Mem,  4,  8«;  Polyb.  x.  40";  2.  58*°;  5.  io89  cited  by  Sief.)  and  the 
antithesis  of  lv«p$-  a  word  of  active  force,  favours  taking  draweX*  also 
as  a  middle  form  with  active  sense,  "to  finish,  to  complete," 

4.  roa-avra  hrddere  elicy;  el  ye  /cal  eifcy.  "Did  ye  suffer 
so  great  things  in  vain?  If  it  really  is  to  be  in  vain."  A  refer- 
ence to  the  great  experiences  through  which  the  Galatians  had 
already  passed  in  their  life  as  Christians,  and  in  effect  an  appeal 
to  them  not  to  let  these  experiences  be  of  no  avail.  The  word 
eTrddere  is,  so  far  as  our  evidence  enables  us  to  decide,  a  neutral 
term,  not  defining  whether  the  experiences  referred  to  were 
painful  or  otherwise,  e?  76  /cal  ei/cy  shows  that  the  question 
whether  these  experiences  are  to  be  in  vain  is  still  in  doubt, 
depending  on  whether  the  Galatians  actually  yield  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  judaisers  or  not*  C/.,  as  illustrating  the 
alternation  of  hope  and  fearin  the  apostle's  mind,  4"-  20  510.  7^ 
emphasises  the  contingency  and  suggests  that  the  condition 
need  not  be  fulfilled. 


The  verb  wAoxw  is  in  itself  of  neutral  significance,  "to  experience," 
t5  idcox«v  meaning  "to  be  well  off,"  "to  receive  benefits,"  and  xax&t; 
or  xox&  <jcd<jx«v»  uto  suffer  iUs";  yet  •jc&ay^  has  in  usage  so  far  a  pred- 
Eection  for  use  In  reference  to  ills  that  icdcrxeiv  alone  signifies  "to 
suffer"  (ills),  and  to  express  the  idea  "to  experience"  (good)  requires 
as  a  rule  the  addition  of  §5  or  an  equivalent  indication  in  the  context. 
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There  is  Indeed  nothing  in  the  immediate  limitations  of  the  word  in 
Jos.  Ant.  3.312  (is1)-  T^v  Qsbv  fcrcopivfjaai  {J^v,  8<ra  -jca66vTe<;  I?  ataou 
(i,  e.j  Osou)  xal  itiQX6c6>v  eOepYeat&v  (Jt,£TaXap6vTs<;  dx&ptarot  xpbs  afobv 
Y^VOIVTO,  to  indicate  that  it  is  employed  in  a  good  sense,  but  it  is 
relieved  of  its  ambiguity  by  the  closely  following  ICTQX(XG>V  e6epYs- 
<rtfi>v,  if  not,  indeed,  in  part  by  s£  aikou.  Since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  of  the  Galatian  passage  distinctly  to  suggest  a  bene- 
ficial meaning,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  more  usual  adverse 
meaning;  and  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  meaning  conveyed  to  the 
Galatians  if  they  had  in  fact  been  exposed  to  severe  sufferings  in  con- 
nection with  their  acceptance  of  the  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  had  suffered  no  such  things  this  meaning  would  evidently  be 
excluded,  and  the  word  would  refer  to  the  benefits  spoken  of  in  w.  *• 2. 
If  we  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  people  of 
southern  Galatia,  we  may  find  in  Acts  i422  an  intimation  of  persecutions 
or  other  like  sufferings  to  which  the  present  passage  might  refer;  but 
no  evidence  that  they  were  of  sufficient  severity  to  merit  the  term 
Toaaura.  If  the  churches  were  in  northern  Galatia  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  they  had  suffered  or  not.  For  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  we  must  probably  forego  a  decision  of  the 
question  whether  the  experiences  were  pleasant  or  painful,  and  for 
this  very  reason  understand  the  term  icdee-re  in  a  neutral  sense,  or, 
more  exactly,  recognise  that  the  term  is  for  us  ambiguous,  though  it 
could  hardly  have  been  so  to  Paul  and  the  Galatians.  This  leaves  the 
meaning  of  ebcjj  also  somewhat  in  doubt.  If  the  TouaOTa  are  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  then  ebcfi  means 
"without  effect"  (as  in  4");  if  the  reference  is  to  persecutions  it  prob- 
ably means  "needlessly,"  "without  good  cause"  (Coi  2*»),  the  impli- 
cation being  that  If  they  give  up  the  gospel  which  Paul  preached  they 
will  have  abandoned  Christ  (s2'4)  and  might  just  as  well  have  remained 
as  they  were  (note  the  implication  of  4") ;  or  if  the  persecutions  were 
instigated  by  the  Jews,  that  they  might  have  escaped  them  by  accept- 
ing Judaism,  with  its  legalism,  which  they  are  now  on  the  point  of 
taking  on. 

ToaauTa  in  a  large  preponderance  of  cases  means  in  the  plural  "so 
many"  (see  L.  &  S.,  Th.)  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Jn.  12*', 
always  has  that  meaning  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  The  meaning  "so  great" 
is,  however,  possible  (see  Preusch,  s.  t>,),  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  manifestly  more  natural  for  Paul  to  appeal  to  the  greatness  than 
simply  to  the  number  of  the  experiences  of  the  Galatians  is  perhaps 
to  be  adopted  here.  So  Wies.  and  Preusch. 

Sief.  finds  in  e!  ...  e?xfj  a  reason  for  taking  TouaGw  .  .  »  8foqj 
not  as  a  question  but  an  exclamation,  which  is,  of  course,  possible,  but 
not  necessary  because  of  the  conditional  clause;  for  this  is,  in  any 
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case,  not  a  true  protasis  of  a  preceding  apodosis,  but  is  to  be  mentally 
attached  to  some  such  supplied  clause  as,  "which  I  am  justified  in 
saying."  The  dictum  that  et  75  introduces  an  assumption  that  the 
writer  believes  to  be  true  (Vigerus,  ed.  Hermann,  p.  831,  cited  by  Th.), 
is  not  regarded  by  recent  authorities  as  true  for  classical  Greek  (see 
L.  &  S.  sub.  t&  I  3,  Kuhner-Gerth,  II  i,  pp.  177  /.),  and  certainly  does 
not  correspond  to  the  usage  of  N.  T.  writers.  Where  the  assumption 
is  one  that  is  regarded  as  fulfilled  (Rom.  5*  2  Cor.  5*  Eph.  421)»  it  is  the 
context  that  conveys  the  implication.  In  Col.  i28  there  is  no  such 
implication,  and  perhaps  not  in  Eph.  3*.  See  WM.  p.  561,  fn.  6, 
and  Ell.  Ltft.  Sief.  In  the  present  passage  the  conditional  clause 
must  be  understood  without  implication  as  to  its  fulfilment,  since  the 
context,  indeed  the  whole  letter,  shows  that  while  the  apostle  fears 
that  the  Galatians  are  about  to  turn  back  and  so  prove  themselves 
ToaocuTa  waSetv  ebcfj,  yet  he  hoped)  and  was  in  this  very  appeal  seek- 
ing, to  avert  this  disaster.  See  esp.  4"  57**o* 


5.  o  oZv  €7nxpprj<y&v  vfuv  TO  irvev/jia  teal  evepy&v 
ev  vfuv  e£  ep<yeoz>  z/o'/xou  $  ef  aicof)$  Tr&rreaJS;  "He  therefore  that 
supplied  the  Spirit  richly  to  you,  and  wrought  miracles  among 
you,  did  he  do  these  things  on  ground  of  works  of  law  or  of 
a  hearing  of  faith?"  This  sentence  in  effect  repeats  the 
question  of  v.  2,  and,  like  that,  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  experiences  of  the  Galatians  in  connection 
with  and  shortly  after  their  conversion.  The  two  participles, 
e7rt%op^7e5z>  and  evepy&v,  limited  by  one  article  evidently  refer 
to  the  same  person,  and  describe  related  activities  affecting 
the  same  persons  (vfuv  .  .  .  ev  vp.lv).  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  two  parts  of  the  phrase  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mutually  interpretative.  This,  in  turn,  implies  that  the  apostle 
has  in  mind  chiefly  the  charismatic  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
(see  detached  note  on  TLvsvpa  and  2a/o£?  I  D  III  B.  i  (a),  p. 
490)  ,  which  attests  itself  in  Sum/Act?  and  other  kindred  manifesta- 
tions (see  x  Cor.  i210  2  Cor.  i212,  and  for  the  use  of  the  word 
8w<x/<u?  Mk,  62  Lk.  io18  Acts  2»,  etc.).  Yet  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  view  of  the  apostle  it  was  one  Spirit 
that  produced  alike  the  outward  %apwr/Aar<x  and  the  inward 
moral  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (chap.  $®>  ^),  and  hence  that  the  latter 
though  not  included  in  Swdfiew  is  not  necessarily  excluded 
from  the  thought  expressed  by  Im'xppyy&v  vplv  TO 
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the  words  evepy&v  »  »  .  VJMV  may  be  narrower  In  scope  than 
the  preceding  phrase.  The  whole  phrase  6  ovv  .  .  .  ev  v/uv  is 
a  designation  of  God  (cf.  chap.  46  1  Thes.  48  2  Cor.  i22,  and  espe- 
cially Rom.  55,  where  the  idea  of  abundant  supply,  here  ex- 
pressed by  em%opr)y&v,  is  conveyed  by  e/cfce^vrat).  Beds  is 
omitted  and  left  to  be  supplied  in  thought  as  in  2  8  and  probably 
in  i15  also.  $wdfj£i$  referring  to  outward  deeds,  ev  vjuv  natu- 
rally takes  the  meaning  "among  you"  (cf.  on  ev  rot?  eQve&w, 
i16  22);  yet  in  view  of  the  dative  v/uv  after  eirtxopijY&v  the 
Swdjteis  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  not  prin- 
cipally by  Paul  but  by  the  Galatians  themselves,  as  i  Cor. 
I2io,  as,  29  imply  was  the  case  among  the  Corinthians.  2  Cor. 
i212  indeed  suggests  that  such  things  were  signs  of  the  apostle, 
yet  probably  not  in  the  sense  that  he  only  wrought  them,  but 
that  the  %vvdjj>a<s  of  the  apostle  were  in  some  way  more  notable, 
or  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  his  apostle- 
ship.  The  phrases  i£  epycw  VO/JLOV  and  e£  a/cofjs  7r/<mco9  are, 
of  course,  to  be  taken  as  in  the  similar  question  in  v.  2. 


',  COE&P.  of  iict  and  %OPKJY&«>,  expresses  strongly  the  idea  "to 
supply  abundantly."  The  simple  verb  means  to  defray  the  expense 
of  providing  a  "chorus"  at  the  public  feast.  In  view  of  2  Pet.  ifi, 
Iv  TJJ  Tfoirei  5pi&v  tfjv  dfpsirfjv,  and  Phil.  I19  IxtXQpijYfac 
s,  the  preposition  lx(  is  to  be  interpreted  not  as  directive 
(so  E1L  Beet,  Sief.),  but,  with  Ltft.,  as  additive  and  hence  in  effect 
intensive,  and,  therefore,  as  still  further  emphasising  the  idea  of  abun- 
dance. Cf.  2  Cor.  9l°  Col.  a19  2  Pet.  i6-  ».  From  these  participles, 
lictxop-  and  ivepy.,  the  unexpressed  verbs  of  the  sentence  are  to  be 
supplied,  but  they  afford  no  clue  to  the  tense  of  such  verbs.  To  this 
the  only  guide  is  the  fact  that  the  apostle  is  still  apparently  speaking 
of  the  initial  Christian  experience  of  the  Galatians  and,  in  effect,  repeat- 
ing here  the  question  of  v.  2.  This  would  suggest  aorists  here  also, 
Iwexop^T^05  ^d  ev^pyiQae.  The  participles  may  be  either  general 
presents  (BMT  123),  in  effect  equivalent  to  nouns,  "the  supplier," 
"the  worker,"  or  progressive  presents,  and  in  that  case  participles  of 
identical  action,  since  they  refer  to  the  same  action  as  the  unexpressed 
principal  verbs  (BMT  120).  The  choice  of  the  present  tense  rather 
than  the  aorist  shows  that  the  apostle  has  in  mind  an  experience  ex- 
tended enough  to  be  thought  of  as  in  progress,  but  not  that  it  is  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  writing  (Beet),  or  that  the  participle  is  an 
imperfect  participle  (Sief.;  cf.  "BMT  127). 
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2.  Argument  from  the  faith  of  Abraham,  refuting  the 
contention  of  his  opponents  that  only  through  con- 
formity to  law  could  men  become  sons  of  Abraham 
(36-9)- 

Passing  abruptly,  in  a  subordinate  clause,  from  the  early 
experience  of  the  Galatians  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle  revolves,  from  this  point  to  the  end  of 
chap.  4,  mainly  around  the  subject  of  the  blessing  to  Abraham 
and  the  conditions  on  which  men  may  participate  in  it.  In 
these  verses  he  affirms  at  the  outset  his  fundamental  conten- 
tion that  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith,  and  that  so  also  must 
all  they  be  justified  who  would  inherit  the  blessing  promised  to 
his  seed. 

*As  u  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  reckoned  to  him  for  right- 
eousness" 7Know,  therefore,  that  the  men  of  faith,  these  are  sons 
of  Abraham.  *And  the  scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  Gentiles  on  ground  of  faith,  announced  the  gospel  to 
Abraham  beforehand,  saying,  "In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  be 
blessed.31  *So  that  the  men  of  faith  are  blessed  with  the  faithful 
(believing)  Abraham. 

6.  Kadax  u9Aj3pad,p  eTrforevtrev  rq>  0eq>,  teal  e\Q«/(adri  avrw 
efc  Sitcawa-vvriv."  "as  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness."  The  apostle  assumes  that 
to  his  question  of  v.5  his  readers  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
historic  facts,  answer:  e£  d/eo?j9  7r/<rrea>9.  To  this  answer  he 
attaches  a  comparison  between  the  faith  of  the  Galatians  and 
that  of  Abraham.  The  next  two  chapters,  in  which  the  argu- 
ment revolves  largely  around  Abraham  and  Abraham's  sons  (see 
37,  a,  14,  IB,  is,  29  422-3i)?  show  that  this  is  no  mere  incidental  illus- 
tration, but  fills  a  vital  place  in  his  argument.  The  fact  itself 
suggests,  what  an  examination  of  the  argument  confirms,  that 
Paul  is  here  replying  to  an  argument  of  his  opponents.  This 
argument,  we  may  safely  conjecture,  was  based  on  Gen-  chaps. 
12  and  17,  especially  ly10*14,  and  most  especially  v.14,  and  was 
to  the  effect  that  according  to  0.  T.  no  one  could  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  so  in  the 
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messianic  salvation  that  is  inseparably  associated  with  it,  who 
was  not  circumcised.  Neither  the  usage  of  SucaLQcrvvr)  (see  de- 
tached note  on  At/ouo?,  kucaioa-vvrj  and  Aucaufo,  pp.  469  jf.), 
nor  that  of  \o^/i^erai  eh  (see  below),  is  decisive  as  between  the 
two  meanings:  (i)  "it  was  attributed  to  him  as  right  conduct," 
i.  e.,  "he  was  accounted  to  have  acted  righteously/'  and  (2)  "it 
was  reckoned  to  him  as  ground  of  acceptance.'7  The  general 
context,  however,  dealing  predominantly  with  righteousness  in 
the  forensic  aspect,  acceptance  with  God,  decides  for  the  latter 
meaning.  Against  the  argument  probably  advanced  by  his 
opponents  in  Galatia  to  the  effect  that  under  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  no  one  is  acceptable  to  God  who  is  not  circumcised 
(Gen.  i?14;  cf.  Jub.  chap.  15,  esp.  v.26-)*  Paul  points  out  that, 
according  to  the  scripture,  to  Abraham  himself  it  was  his  faith 
that  was  accounted  as  ground  of  acceptance. 


is  used  in  Greek  writers  frequently  and  in  a  variety  of 
applications  of  the  general  meaning  "  to  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  deem, 
to  consider."  To  express  the  idea  "to  credit  or  charge  something  to 
one's  account,  to  put  it  to  his  account,"  the  Greeks  used  Xoy-'  Ttvt- 
(Dem.  264";  Lev.  7«t18i.  According  to  Cremer,  "to  account  a  thing 
as  being  this  or  that,  or  having  a  certain  value,"  was  expressed  by 
Xoy.  with  two  accusatives  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  2",  ^(av  ^90)  TO^TW  T&  fjpi^pa 
XoY^ovrat).  In  the  Lxx  XoY^otiat  is  the  translation  of  3K*n,  "to 
reckon,"  "to  account."  In  N.  T.  it  is  used  with  much  the  same  varia- 
tion of  meanings  as  in  cl.  Gr.,  and  the  idea  "to  credit  or  charge  to 
one"  is  expressed  in  the  same  way.  (Rom.  44»  6  2  Cor.  519;  cf.  Prov. 
17**).  "To  reckon  a  thing  or  person  to  be  this  or  that,"  or  "to  account 
a  thing  as  having  a  certain  value,"  is  expressed  as  it  is  in  the  Lxx, 
who  translate  the  Heb.  S  atf  n  by  Xoy-  efe.  The  examples  show  that 
this  form  of  expression  may  have  either  of  the  above-named  mean- 
ings; "to  think  (one)  to  be  this  or  that,"  or  "to  count  as  having  the 
value  of  this  or  that."  Thus  in  i  Sam.  i13:  IXoyfoaTO  afli^v  *HXl  efo 
H,e86oucrav,  it  dearly  bears  the  former  meaning;  so  also  Rom.  9*,  T& 
Tij<;  &mYYeX(a<;  Xof^etat  d<;  cnc^a.  But  in  Acts  I92T: 
.  .  .  lepbv  etc  ofiOlv  Xoyta6i]vat,  and  in  Rom.  2":  06%  ^ 
afooo  eC<;  iuepn;Qp.-?)v  XoYta6^creTat,  the  latter  is  appar- 
ently the  meaning.  See  also  Gen.  15"  Ps.  105  (io6)31  Isa.  29"  32" 
4.o17  Lam.  4s  Hos.  8la  Wisd.  2"  3"  9*  Jas.  2*».  Even  in  this  second  class 
of  cases,  however,  the  word  itself  conveys  no  implication  of  a  reckon- 
ing above  or  contrary  to  real  value,  as  Cremer  maintains.  If  this 
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thought  Is  conveyed  it  must  be  by  the  limitations  of  the  word,  not  by 
the  word  itself.  There  being  in  the  present  passage  no  such  limita- 
tions, the  idea  of  estimation  contrary  to  fact  can  not  legitimately  be 
discovered  in  the  passage.  Nor  can  it  be  imported  into  this  passage 
from  Rom.  41"8,  concerning  which  see  in  detached  note  on  AtxaiootfvTj, 
p.  470. 

7.  Tw&crfccre  apa  on  ol  eic  7r/<jTeo>9,  ofirot,  vloC  ei<rw  *A/3- 
padfjL.  "Know  therefore  that  the  men  of  faith,  these  are 
sons  of  Abraham."  Trwrrt?  is  here  not  specifically  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  but,  as  the  absence  of  the  article  suggests,  and  the 
context  with  its  reference  on  the  one  hand  to  Abraham's  faith 
in  God  and  on  the  other  to  the  faith  of  believers  in  Jesus  clearly 
indicates,  faith  qualitatively  thought  of  and  in  a  sense  broad 
enough  to  include  both  these  forms  of  it.  Here,  as  in  Rom.  331ff-, 
Paul  distinctly  implies  the  essential  oneness  of  faith,  towards 
whatever  expression  or  revelation  of  God  it  is  directed.  The 
preposition  e/c  describes  source,  yet  not  source  of  being — they 
do  not  owe  their  existence  to  faith — but  source  of  character  and 
standing,  existence  after  a  certain  manner.  The  expression 
ol  GK  7r/<rT€6J9,  jtherefore,  means  "those  who  believe  and  whose 
standing  and  character  are  determined  by  that  faith";  men  of 
faith  in  the  sense  of  those  of  whose  life  faith  is  the  determinative 
factor.  Here  appears  for  the  first  time  the  expression  "  sons  of 
Abraham/'  which  with  its  synonyme,  "seed  of  Abraham,"  is,  as 
pointed  out  above,  the  centre  of  the  argument  in  chaps.  3  and  4. 
apa  marks  this  statement  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding, Abraham  believed  God,  and  was  on  that  ground 
accepted  by  God;  therefore,  the  sons  of  Abraham  are  men  of 
faith.  The  sentence  itself  shows  that  "sons  of  Abraham"  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  a  genealogical,  but,  in  the  broad  use  of  the 
term,  an  ethical  sense.  The  context  indicates  clearly  that  by  it 
Paul  means  those  who  are  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham, and  to  be  fulfilled  to  his  seed  (vv.  16> 29). 

The  unexpressed  premise  of  this  argument  is  that  men  become 
acceptable  to  God  and  heirs  of  the  promise  on  the  same  basis  on  which 
Abraham  himself  was  accepted.  The  ground  of  this  premise  in  Paul's 
mind  was  doubtless  his  conviction  that  God  deals  with  all  men  on 
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the  same  moral  basis;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons with  God  (chap.  2«;  cf.  Rom.  2"  329- I0  Sir.  35 IS).  The  expressed 
premise,  derived  from  scripture,  is  that  this  basis  was  faith.  Those 
who  put  forth  the  argument  to  which  this  was  an  answer  would  have 
accepted  the  apostle's  definition  of  sons  (or  seed)  of  Abraham,  and 
would  probably  not  have  directly  contradicted  either  the  expressed 
or  the  unexpressed  premise  of  his  argument,  but  would  practically 
have  denied  the  expressed  premise.  They  had  probably  reached  their 
conclusion,  that  to  be  sons  of  Abraham  men  must  be  circumcised,  by 
ignoring  faith  as  the  basis  of  Abraham's  justification,  and  appealing 
to  the  express  assertion  of  scripture  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  must 
be  circumcised,  and  that  he  who  will  not  be  circumcised  shall  be  cut 
off  from  God's  people,  having  broken  his  covenant  (Gen.  17*"").  The 
apostle  in  turn  ignores  their  evidence,  and  appeals  to  Gen.  15'.  In 
fact  the  whole  passage,  Gen.  chaps.  12-17,  furnishes  a  basis  for  both 
lines  of  argument.  The  difference  between  Paul  and  his  opponent  is 
not  in  that  one  appealed  to  scripture  and  the  other  rejected  it,  but  that 
each  selected  his  scripture  according  to  the  bent  of  his  own  prejudice 
or  experience,  and  ignored  that  which  was  contrary  to  it. 

Ramsay's  explanation  of  v. 7  as  grounded  in  Greek  customs  and 
usages  respecting  adoption,  and  as  meaning  that  because  among  the 
Gentiles  is  found  the  property  of  Abraham,  viz.,  his  faith,  therefore 
they  must  be  his  sons,  since  only  a  son  can  inherit  property,  ignores 
all  the  evidence  that  Paul  is  here  answering  judaistic  arguments,  and 
is,  therefore,  moving  in  the  atmosphere  not  of  Greek  but  of  Old  Tes- 
tament thought,  and  goes  far  afield  to  import  into  the  passage  the  far- 
fetched notion  of  faith  as  an  inheritable  property  of  Abraham.  See  his 
(km.  on  Gal.  pp.  338  jf. 

SONS  OF  ABRAHAM. 

It  has  been  suggested  above  that  in  the  employment  of  this  phrase 
Paul  is  turning  against  his  judaising  opponents  a  weapon  which  they 
have  first  endeavoured  to  use  against  him,  rather  than  himself  intro- 
ducing the  term  to  the  Galatians  and  founding  on  it  an  argument 
,  intended  to  appeal  to  their  unprejudiced  minds.  It  is  in  favour  of  this 
view  that  the  evidence  that  has  been  left  us  does  not  indicate  that  it 
was  Paul's  habit  to  commend  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  either  on  O.  T. 
grounds  in  general  or  in  particular  on  the  ground  that  through  the 
acceptance  of  Jesus  they  would  become  members  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
See,  e.  £.,  the  reports  of  his  speeches  in  Acts,  i  Thes.,  esp.  i*"10 1  Cor,  2* 
Phil.  33"».  There  is,  indeed,  an  approximation  to  this  form  of  argu- 
ment in  Rom.  chaps,  4  and  n.  But  in  both  these  chapters  the  apostle 
is  rebutting  an  argument  put  forth  (or  anticipated  as  likely  to  be  put 
forth)  from  the  side  of  the  judaisers;  chap."  4  contending  that  in  the 
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case  of  Abraham  there  is  nothing  to  disprove,  but  on  the  contrary 
much  to  establish,  the  principle  of  the  justification  of  uncircumcised 
Gentiles  through  faith,  and  chap,  n  maintaining  that  the  purpose  of 
God  does  not  come  to  nought  because  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  from 
its  place  of  peculiar  privilege,  but  finds  fulfilment  in  the  elect  people, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Moreover,  precisely  in  respect  to  the 
Galatians  do  the  testimonies  of  vv.  »•*  and  27«  »  of  this  chapter,  and 
5*'«,  indicate  with  special  clearness  that  Paul's  preaching  to  them  and 
their  acceptance  of  Christ  had  been  on  an  independently  Christian 
basis — Christ  crucified,  faith  in  him,  Christian  baptism,  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  manifested  in  charismatic  powers. 

An  examination  of  chaps.  3  and  4,  moreover,  reveals  that  Paul's 
argument  here  is  mainly  of  the  nature  of  rebuttal.  Thus  the  recurrent 
expressions,  "sons  of  Abraham "  (3*),  " blessed  with  faithful  Abra- 
ham" (3"),  "blessing  of  Abraham "  (3**),  "the  covenant"  and  "the 
seed"  (315'ir),  "Abraham's  seed"  (3"),  all  of  which  have  their  basis 
in  Gen.  12  and  17  (cf.  Gen.  12*  172-10),  and  the  express  quotation  in  3* 
of  the  words  of  Gen.  i23,  all  combine  to  indicate  that  the  O.  T.  back- 
ground of  the  discussion  is  largely  that  furnished  by  Gen.  chaps.  12,  17. 
But  if  we  turn  to  these  chapters  it  is  at  once  clear  not  only  that  they 
furnish  no  natural  basis  for  a  direct  argument  to  the  effect  that  the 
Gentiles  may  participate  in  the  blessing  of  the  Abrahamic  salvation 
without  first  becoming  attached  to  the  race  of  his  lineal  descendants, 
but  that  they  furnish  the  premises  for  a  strong  argument  for  the 
position  which  Paul  is  here  combating.  Thus  in  Gen.  i72"9  there  is 
repeated  mention  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham,  an  ever- 
lasting covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  seed  throughout  their  genera- 
tions, a  covenant  of  blessing  on  God's  part  and  obligation  on  their 
part,  which  he  and  his  seed  after  him  are  to  keep  throughout  their 
generation,  and  it  is  said:  "This  is  my  covenant  which  ye  shall  keep 
between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed  after  thee;  every  male  among  you 
shall  be  circumcised"  (v.10)  .  .  .  "and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  a  covenant 
betwixt  you  and  me"  (v.11).  V.u,  moreover,  states  that  this  shall 
apply  both  to  him  that  is  born  in  the  house  and  to  him  that  is  bought 
with  money  of  any  foreigner,  and  v,14  declares  that  "the  uncircumcised 
male  who  is  not  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people — he  hath  broken  my  covenant."  In  12*, 
indeed,  it  is  stated  that  in  Abraham  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed  (so  Paul  interprets  the  sentence),  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
this  to  intimate  that  they  are  to  receive  this  blessing  apart  from  a 
racial  relation  to  Abraham,  and  chap.  17  seems  to  exclude  such  a 
thought.  Indeed,  it  requires  neither  perversity  nor  rabbinic  exegesis, 
but  only  a  reasonable  adherence  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage, 
to  find  in  these  chapters  the  doctrine  that  God's  covenant  of  blessing 
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was  with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  that  none  could  be  included  in  that 
covenant  save  those  who  being  of  the  blood  of  Abraham  were  sealed 
as  his  seed  by  circumcision,  or  who  being  adopted  into  the  nation  from 
without  also  received  the  seal  of  circumcision,  and  that  any  who  refused 
thus  to  receive  circumcision  could  have  no  part  in  the  people  of  God 
or  the  blessing  to  Abraham's  seed,  since  they  had  "broken  God's  cov- 
enant." "The  covenant  with  Abraham,"  "the  seed  of  Abraham,'7 
"blessed  with  faithful  Abraham"  (cf.  Jub.  iy18  i98'fl)>  "in  Abraham 
(with  an  emphasis  on  £in')  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  world  be 
blessed" — these  are  apparently  the  premises  and  stock  phrases  of  the 
judaiser's  argument — to  which  was  doubtless  added,  as  we  can  see 
from  Gal.  51*-,  the  obvious  inference  that  to  enjoy  these  blessings  one 
must  be  circumcised,  as  Gen.  17* ff-  says.  To  the  judaiser,  whose  argu- 
ments Paul  is  answering,  "seed  of  Abraham"  meant,  as  to  the  Phari- 
saic author  of  the  book  of  Jubilees  (see  chap.  15,  esp.  v.afi),  the  circum- 
cised descendant  of  Abraham,  with  whom  might  also  be  included  the 
circumcised  proselyte;  and  to  these  he  limited  the  blessing  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  so  in  effect  the  blessing  of  God. 

That  all  this  would  be  directly  contrary  to  Paul's  position  is  also 
evident  (cf.  51"6)-  It  is  scarcely  less  evident  that  in  this  third  chapter, 
confronted  by  substantially  such  an  argument  as  this,  he  was  aiming 
to  refute  it  from  the  same  source  from  which  it  was  drawn.  This  he 
does  by  appeal  to  Gen.  15*,  "Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  reck- 
oned to  him  for  righteousness,"  which  though  it  lay  between  the  two 
passages  which  they  had  used,  we  may  be  sure  the  iudaisers  had  not 
quoted.  On  the  basis  of  this  passage  he  puts  into  their  favourite 
phrases,  "seed  of  Abraham,"  "blessed  with  Abraham,"  a  different  con- 
tent from  that  which  they  had  given  to  them,  and  finds  for  the  bless- 
ing with  which  all  the  nations  were  to  be  blessed  a  different  ground 
and  condition.  The  substitution  of  "sons  of  Abraham"  for  "seed  of 
Abraham"  contributes  somewhat  to  that  end,  even  if  the  former 
phrase,  which  is  not  in  Genesis,  is  not  original  with  Paul  (cf.  Jub.  is30). 
Affirming  on  the  basis  of  Gen.  15*  that  the  characteristic  thing  about 
Abraham  is  his  faith,* and  taking  the  expression  "sons  of  Abraham" 
in  a  sense  by  no  means  foreign  to  Semitic  use  of  the  term  "son"  as 
meaning  those  who  walk  in  his  footsteps  (Rom,  4"),  those  who  are 
like  him  (cf.  sons  of  God  in.  Mt.  545  Rom.  814),  he  maintains  that  the 
men  of  faith  are  sons  of  Abraham.  The  various  arguments  by  which 
the  apostle  endeavours  to  substantiate  this  ethical  definition  of  sons  of 
Abraham  as  against  the  physical  definition  of  the  judaiser,  and  in 
general  to  show  that  men  obtain  God's  blessing  not  by  works  of  law, 
but  by  faith,  are  to  be  found  in  this  and  the  following  chapter. 

As  concerns  the  apostle's  method  of  refuting  the  argument  of  his 
opponents,  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  resort  to  a  grammatico-Wstorical 
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exegesis  of  Genesis,  chap.  17.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  on  such  a 
basis  his  opponents  must  have  won,  such  an  argument  would  scarcely 
have  appealed  to  his  Galatian  readers.  Instead,  while  retaining  the 
terminology  of  the  Abrahamic  narrative  of  Genesis,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of  answering  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents  compelled  him  to  do,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  the  assertions 
of  Gen.  15 G  that  it  was  faith  that  was  accounted  by  God  as  right- 
eousness, and  to  the  teaching  of  O.  T.  as  a  whole  concerning  the  basis 
of  acceptance  with  God.  Circumcision,  which  was  the  chief  point  of 
contention,  he  does  not  mention,  perhaps  because  the  argument  of  his 
opponents  on  this  point  could  not  be  directly  answered.  Instead  he 
discusses  the  larger  and  underlying  question,  what  is  the  real  nature 
of  God's  demands  on  men  and  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  him,  con- 
tending that  not  by  the  fulfilment  of  legal  statutes  but  by  faith  does 
a  man  become  acceptable  to  God.  How  he  would  have  dealt  with 
one  who  admitting  this  central  position  should  still  have  asked,  "But 
is  not  circumcision  nevertheless  required  by  God?"  these  chapters  do 
not  show.  That  despite  the  explicit  teaching  of  Gen.  1 7,  he  neverthe- 
less did  maintain  not  only  that  it  is  faith  that  justifies,  but  that  cir- 
cumcision was  no  longer  required  or,  indeed,  permissible  among  Gen- 
tiles, and  even  went  further  than  this  and  denied  the  authority  of  the 
O.  T.  statutes  as  such,  shows  that  he  had  found  some  means  of  dis- 
covering on  the  basis  of  experience  what  portions  of  O.  T.  were  still  of 
value  f6r  the  religious  life.  But  what  kind  of  experience  he  conceived 
to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  whether  that  kind  of  experience 
specifically  called  by  him  revelation  was  requisite,  is  not  by  this  pas- 
sage indicated. 

8.  7rpo'iSov(ra  Se  fj  <ypa,<f>r)  oil  €K  7T/<rT€C09  Sitcaiol  ret  effvrj  6 
teos  7rpo€vrjjye\i(raTO  T$  'Affpaafj*  on  "'JUivevKoyrjOtfa-ovTcuev 
roi  Trdvra  rA  WVT)."  "And  the  scripture  foreseeing  that  God 
yould  justify  the  Gentiles  on  ground  of  faith,  announced  the 
jospel  to  Abraham  beforehand,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  the  na~ 
ions  be  blessed.77  This  is  doubtless  Paul's  answer  to  an  argu- 
nent  put  forth  by  the  judaisers  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch 
is  it  is  in  Abraham  that  all  the  nations  are  to  be  blessed,  the 
jentiles  to  be  blessed  must  be  in  Abraham,  i.  e.,  incorpo- 
ated  in  his  descendants  by  circumcision.  Appealing  to  the 
act  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith  (the  particle  W  con- 
iects  this  v.  with  v.7,  itself  deduced  from  v.6),  he  finds  the 
ground  and  explanation  of  the  promise  that  the  Gentiles  would 
>e  blessed  in  Abraham  in  the  foreseen  fact  of  their  justification 
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by  faith  after  the  pattern  of  his  justification.  He  thus  converts 
the  very  oracle  which  his  opponents  have  cited  (Gen.  i23)  into 
an  announcement,  in  advance,  of  his  own  doctrine  that  God  will 
justify  the  Gentiles  by  faith.  This  is  obviously  an  interpreta- 
tion after  the  fact.  For  the  nature  of  the  reasoning,  see  fine 
print  below. 

'H  YP<*<rf  (sing.),  usually  at  least,  denotes  a  particular  passage  of 
scripture  (see  Lk.  421  2  Tim.  3"  and  cf.  note  on  3M)>  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  depart  from  this  usage  here.  The  passage  referred  to  is 
Gen.  i23  (cf.  i818).  The  participle  is  causal,  "  because  the  scripture 
foresaw."  Attributing  foresight  to  the  scripture  is,  of  course,  a  figure 
of  speech  for  the  thought  that  the  divine  foresight  is  expressed  in  the 
scripture  in  question.  Cf.  Philo.  Leg.  alleg.  Ill  118  (40),  dS&s  fouv  h 
tepfcq  X6v°S-  On  jbt  xferecixs  Sexatot,  see  detached  notes  on  Ilferec 
and  Atxai66>  and  notes  on  216ff-.  Swaiot  is  a  present  for  a  future  (as  is 
demanded  by  xpotBoaaa)  in  indirect  discourse.  The  choice  of  the  pres- 
ent may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  feeling  that  what  is  here  stated 
as  then  future  is,  in  fact,  a  general  principle,  God's  rule  of  action  in 
all  time.  T<*  I6vtj  is  clearly  "the  Gentiles,"  not  "the  nations"  in- 
clusively, since  it  is  the  former  whose  justification  is  under  discussion. 
Had  he  meant  to  employ  an  inclusive  phrase  covering  the  Gentiles, 
he  must  have  taken  over  the  full  phrase  •rc&vtra  Tck  !8virj  from  the  quo- 
tation, where  it  has  the  more  inclusive  sense,  I9virj  meaning  "nations." 
icpoeuiQYYeKffaTro,  found  neither  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  nor  in  the  Lxx  or 
Apocr.,  but  in  Philo,  Opif.  mund.  34  (9);  Mutat.  nom.  158  (29);  Schol. 
Soph.  Track.  335  (cf.  Th.  s. ».,  and  Sief.  ad  loc.),  is  probably  to  be  taken 
here  specifically  in  the  sense  "announced  the  gospel";  this  meaning 
accords  with  the  usual  N.  T.  usage  of  efcay^Xiov  and  its  cognates,  and 
with  the  fact  that  what  Paul  here  represents  as  fore-announced,  STI, 
etc.,  is  that  which  was  to  him  the  distinctive  and  central  message  of 
the  eflaYy£Xiov. 

The  quotation  follows  the  Lxx  of  Gen.  12*,  but  for  xaorat  al  <puXa£ 
substitutes  iafcvra  td  S8vij  of  Gen.  i818,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  the  word  IBvij,  which  Paul  desires  because  of  its  current 
use  in  the  sense  of  Gentiles.  For  a  similar  reason  -djc  Y*te  found  in 
both  passages  is  omitted.  No  violence  is,  however,  thereby  done  to 
the  meaning  of  the  passage,  since  what  Is  true  of  all  the  families  (or 
nations)  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  Gentiles.  But  in  follow- 
ing the  Lxx  with  the  passive  IveuXoYtjOfyrovTai  the  apostle  has  prob- 
ably missed  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is,  "In  thee  shaU  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  bless  themselves,"  L  e,,  shall  make  thee  the 
standard  of  blessing,  saying,  "May  God  bless  us  as  he  blessed  Abra- 
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ham."  He  doubtless  takes  Iv  in  its  causal,  basal  sense,  meaning  "on 
the  basis  of  what  he  is  or  has  done,"  and  interprets  it  as  having  ref- 
erence to  his  faith.  By  virtue  of  his  faith  and  the  establishment  in 
connection  with  it  of  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith  a  blessing  is 
conferred  on  all  the  Gentiles,  since  to  them  also  faith  is  possible.  Whether 
the  apostle  has  specifically  in  mind  here  the  fact  that  Abraham,  when 
he  believed  and  had  his  faith  accounted  as  righteousness,  was  himself 
uncircumcised  and,  therefore,  himself  a  "Gentile"  (as  in  Rom.  410'  n) 
Is  doubtful.  There  is  no  reference  to  that  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Paul's  discovery  in  the  language  of  Gen.  12*  of  the  fact  that  God  will 
justify  the  Gentiles  on  ground  of  faith,  and  that,  therefore,  this  state- 
ment is  a  pre-evangelic  announcement  of  the  gospel  (of  justification 
by  faith)  is  not,  of  course,  based  on  a  verbal  exegesis  of  the  sentence 
as  it  stands  either  in  Heb.  or  Lxx.  The  language  itself  and  alone 
will  sustain  neither  his  view  nor  that  which  we  have  above  supposed 
the  judaisers  to  have  found  in  it.  But  the  effort  to  discover  a  more 
definite  meaning  than  the  words  themselves  conveyed  was  on  both 
sides  legitimate.  The  passage  meant  to  the  original  author  more 
than  its  words  simply  as  words  expressed.  The  phrase  Iv  ao£,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  condensed  and  ambiguous  expression  which  calls  for  closer 
definition.  The  judaiser  doubtless  found  the  basis  of  his  view  in  a 
genealogical  sense  of  Iv,  reinforced  by  Gen.  i;*"14-  Paul  may  have 
based  his  interpretation  in  part  on  the  context  of  Gen.  12*.  In  its  ref- 
erence to  Abraham's  response  to  the  divine  command  to  leave  his 
father's  house  and  go  out  into  another  land  (see  Heb.  u8  for  evidence 
that  this  act  of  Abraham  was  in  Paul's  day  accounted  one  of  faith  and 
cf.  v.9  for  evidence  that  Paul  had  that  phase  of  it  in  mind  here)  he  may 
have  found  ground  for  interpreting  Iv  aot  as  meaning,  "in  thee,  be- 
cause by  this  exercise  of  faith  in  God  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the 
establishment  and  announcement  of  the  principle  that  God's  approval 
and  blessing  are  upon  those  that  believe."  If  this  principle  is  estab- 
lished in  Abraham's  case  it  follows  not  only  that  the  blessing  that  the 
Gentiles  are  to  receive  is  divine  acceptance,  but  that  such  acceptance 
is  on  ground  of  faith.  Secondly,  he  may  have  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  blessing  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  to  be  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  the  law,  since  the  Gentiles 
were  not  under  the  law.  Yet  this  reasoning  would  be  precarious,  since 
it  was  easy  to  reply  that  Gen.  17  made  it  clear  that  the  nations  could 
partake  in  the  Abrahamic  blessing  only  in  case  they  joined  the  seed 
of  Abraham  by  circumcision.  Thirdly,  he  may  have  reasoned  that 
the  oracle  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  view  of  the  fact,  to  him  well 
established  by  his  own  observation,  that  God  was  accepting  Gentiles 
on  the  basis  of  faith  without  works  of  law  in  general  or  circumcision  in 
particular.  This  consideration  doubtless  had  great  weight  with  him, 
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and  was  probably  the  decisive  one.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  he  is  not  so  much  proving  by  original  argument  that  his  doctrine 
is  sustained  by  scripture  as  refuting  the  argument  of  his  opponents 
that  the  scripture  sustains  their  view. 


9.  &<?T€  ol  € 

"So  that  the  men  of  faith  are  blessed  with  the  faithful  (believ- 
ing) Abraham."  A  definite  statement  of  what  Paul  wishes  to 
prove  by  his  previous  argument.  The  emphasis  is  on  ol  etc 
!r/crreco9  as  against  ol  Tre/Mrer/z^em,  or  ol  e£  e/o<y<w  Popov,  of 
whom  the  judaisers  affirmed  that  they  only  could  inherit  the 
blessings  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  That  he  here  says 
"blessed  with  .  .  .  Abraham"  instead  of  "justified"  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  still  using  the  language  of  his 
opponents.  Note  the  similarity  of  this  verse  to  v.7  and  com- 
pare notes  on  that  v.  "Blessed  with  Abraham"  is  clearly 
equivalent  to  "sons  of  Abraham."  By  the  addition  of  the 
word  Trurrp  (cf.  Jub.  i?18  ip8'9)  the  apostle  reminds  his  read- 
ers that  the  important  thing  about  Abraham  is  the  fact  of 
his  faith.  No  undue  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  use  of  avv 
instead  of  the  kv  of  the  quotation.  It  may  have  been  his  oppo- 
nents' form  of  expression;  but  it  was,  in  any  case,  congenial 
to  his  own  thought.  It  is  his  constant  contention  that  they 
who  inherit  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham  must  do  so  on 
the  same  basis  on  which  he  was  blessed,  viz.,  faith,  and  in  that 
sense  "with"  him.  A  reference  to  the  fact  that  all  who  should 
afterwards  exercise  faith  were  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham  pro- 
leptically  blessed,  €vXo<yovvrat,  being  in  that  case  a  historical 
present,  is  less  probable  because  ev\oy.  seems  obviously  to  refer 
to  the  same  fact  as  €j>evXoy,  of  the  quotation,  and  because  to 
express  tils  thought  unambiguously  would  have  required  an 
aorist 

The  adjective  rcwrip  is  manifestly  to  be  taken  in  its  active  sense,  as 
is  required  by  1-rcfeTsuaev  of  v.  «.  See  Th.  s.  V,  2  and  esp.  Eph.  i1.  The 
English  word  "believing"  would  more  exactly  express  its  meaning, 
but  would  obscure  the  relation  between  this  word  and  Ix  Tttcmzw;* 
The  translation,  "Those  that  believe  are  blessed  with  believing  Abra- 
ham," is  in  some  respects  better  but  does  not  do  full  justice  to  ol  ix, 
See  note  on  v.7, 
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3.  Counter-argument  that  those  whose  standing  is  fixed 
by  works  of  law  are  by  the  logic  of  the  legalists  under 
a  curse,  the  curse  of  the  law;  yet  that  their  logic  is 
perverse,  for  0.  T.  teaches  that  men  are  justified  by 
faith,  and  from  the  curse  of  the  law  Christ  redeemed 
us  when  he  died  on  the  cross  (310"14). 

The  apostle  now  carries  his  attack  directly  into  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  contending  on  the  basis  of  passages  from  Deut. 
and  Lev.  that  those  who  claim  on  the  basis  of  scripture  that 
justification  is  by  law  must  on  the  same  basis  admit  that  the 
actual  sentence  of  law  is  one  of  condemnation;  but  maintaining 
that  their  contention  is  unjustified,  since  the  scripture  itself 
affirms  that  the  righteous  man  shall  live  by  faith,  and  declar- 
ing that  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  in  order 
that  on  the  Gentiles  might  come  the  blessing  of  Abraham  (not 
by  law  but  by  faith). 

l°For  as  many  as  are  of  works  of  law  are  under  a  curse.  For  it 
is  written,  "Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  the  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them"  nAnd  that  no 
man  is  justified  in  law  before  God,  is  evident,  because,  "The 
righteous  man  shall  live  by  faith  ";  lzand  the  law  is  not  of  faith;  but, 
"He  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them."  ^Christ  delivered  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  because  it  is 
written,  "Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  ";  uthat  upon 
the  Gentiles  might  come  the  blessing  of  Abraham  in  Jesus  Christ; 
that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith. 

10.  "Oeroi  yAp  e|  ilpywv  vop,ov  ddlv  VTTO  /cardpav  ela-fo, 
"For  as  many  as  are  of  works  of  law  are  under  a  curse."  By 
this  sentence  the  apostle  introduces  a  new  weapon  for  the  refu- 
tation of  his  opponents,  an  argument  e  contrario  by  which  he 
seeks  to  prove  that  instead  of  men  being  blessed  by  coming 
under  law  they  must,  according  to  their  own  premises,  come 
under  a  curse.  There  might  have  been  prefixed  to  it  the  words 
of  421:  "Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  law,  do  ye  not  hear 
the  law?"  The  word  wf/ww  is,  as  always  in  the  phrase 
,  used  in  its  legalistic  sense  (see  on  2la),  and 
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vdpov  are  not  ot  irotyral  VQJJMV,  of  whom  Paul  says  in 
Rom.  213  that  they  will  be  justified,  but  men  whose  standing 
and  character  proceed  from  (&)  works  of  legalistic  obedience 
to  statutes.  VTTO  tcardpav  is  a  qualitative  phrase,  equivalent  to 
[ejn]tcardpaTQ$.  While  this  sentence  undoubtedly  represents 
the  apostle's  real  conviction,  in  the  sense  that  a  man  who  has 
only  works  of  law  and  not  faith  to  commend  him  to  God  will 
actually  fail  of  the  divine  approval  (cf.  216),  yet  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  its  interpretation  to  notice  that 
this  is  not  what  it  is  intended  to  affirm,  but  rather  that  the 
principle  of  legalism  (which  he  contends  is  not  the  basis  of 
God's  actual  judgment  of  men)  leads  logically  to  universal  con- 
demnation, by  bringing  all  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law. 
This  appears  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the  sentence  by  which 
he  supports  the  assertion  (see  below)  is  one  which  does  not 
express  the  apostle's  own  conviction  as  to  the  basis  of  God's 
judgment  of  men,  but  the  verdict  of  the  law.  The  curse  of 
which  the  verse  speaks  is  not  the  curse  of  God,  but  as  Paul 
expressly  calls  it  in  v.18,  the  curse  of  the  law. 

jap  on  <c  'T&mfcaTdparos  iras   S?    ovtc    e/jLfjL&et 

rot?  yeypafjifJL&ots  ev  rq>  yS^/JXiip  rov  vdfjLOv  rov  Troiijcrat, 
"For  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  the  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to 
do  them."  The  quotation  is  from  Deut  2726,  with  variations 
that  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense,  viz.,  the  omission  of 
avOpwnros  after  mfc,  and  of  &  (which,  however,  many  Western 
and  Syrian  authorities  insert)  before  ira&iv  and  the  substitution 
of  yeypapfievQis  ev  rip  /3t,fi\£(p  rov  vopav  for  \dyovs  rov  VOJAOV 
TOVTOV,  and  of  avrd  for  avrot/s.  The  unexpressed  premise  of 
the  argument,  necessary  to  make  this  passage  prove  the  pre- 
ceding proposition,  is  that  no  one  does,  in  fact,  continue  in  aU 
the  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 
This  is  not  quite  identical  with  the  expressed  proposition  of 
Rom.  39,  this  being  a  legalistic,  that  an  ethical,  affmnation; 
but  the  failure  which  the  apostle  here  assumes  may  neverthe- 
less be  precisely  in  the  moral  requirements  of  the  law. 
It  is  of  capital  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  apos- 
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tie's  argument  to  observe  that  the  sentence  which  he  here 
quotes  does  not  at  all  express  his  own  conception  of  the  basis 
of  God's  judgment,  but  a  verdict  of  law.  This  sentence,  though 
stated  negatively,  implies  the  corresponding  affirmative,  viz., 
that  he  who  faithfully  performs  all  the  things  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  lives  thereby,  and  this  is  actually  so  stated  as 
the  principle  of  law  in  v.12:  "He  that  doeth  them  shall  live 
in  them."  That  this  is  the  principle  of  God's  action  towards 
men,  Paul  expressly  denies  both  directly  and  indirectly:  directly 
in  the  immediately  following  v.,  as  also  before  in  216;  indirectly 
in  that  he  declares  in  vv.  15~18  that  the  principle  of  faith  estab- 
lished under  Abraham  was  not  displaced  by  the  subsequent 
incoming  of  law,  law  having  for  its  function  not  to  justify 
men,  but  to  increase  transgression.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
throughout  the  passage,  to  distinguish  between  the  verdicts  of 
law  and  the  judgments  of  God,  and  to  recognise  that  the  former 
are,  for  Paul,  not  judgments  which  reflect  God's  attitude  now  or 
at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances,  but  those  which  the 
legalist  must,  to  his  own  undoing,  recognise  as  those  of  the  law 
interpreted  as  he  interprets  it,  and  which  on  the  basis  of  his 
legalism  he  must  impute  to  God.  Those  that  are  of  works  of 
law  are  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  which  falls  on  all  who  do 
not  fully  satisfy  its  requirements.  This  being  so,  Paul  argues, 
the  assumption  of  the  legalist  that  the  law  is  the  basis  of  the 
divine  judgment  involves  the  conclusion  that  all  men  are  ac- 
cursed, and  must  be  false.  On  the  harmony  of  this  position 
with  the  apostle's  belief  that  the  law  is  of  God,  see  in  detached 
note  on  No'/w,  pp.  451  jf.9  and  comment  on  v.  **»  below. 

11.  Srt,  S£  ev  pofjLfp  ovSels  Sifcaiovrai,  iraph  r$  0€ 
"And  that  no  one  is  justified  in  law  before  God  is  evident." 
S^  introduces  an  additional  argument  for  the  position  main- 
tained in  v,10.  vdpy  is  manifestly  in  the  legalistic  sense;  on  the 
force  of  &,  see  on  217.  TrapA  r$  Bey  is  a  most  significant  element 
of  the  sentence.  By  it  the  apostle  makes  clear  that  as  over 
against  the  verdict  of  law  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence 
he  is  now  speaking  of  the  actual  attitude  of  God.  Cf.  notes 
on  v.10. 
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That  the  clause  preceding  Sfj\ov  is  the  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition Sfaop  €<m,  and  the  following  clause  the  proof  of  it, 
rather  than  the  reverse,  which  is  grammatically  possible,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  following  clause  is  a  quotation  from 
O.  T.,  and,  therefore,  valuable  for  proof  of  the  apostle's  as- 
sertion while  not  itself  requiring  to  be  proved. 

OTI  "  'O  Sfaatos  efc  ?r/o"T€cp9  (#cr€T£M,"  "because,  The  righteous 
man  shall  live  by  faith."  On  the  use  of  STL,  see  on  <m  .  .  . 
&i)\ov  above.  In  the  quotation  from  Ho.b.  24  the  apostle  finds 
an  affirmation  of  his  own  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
The  particular  sense  which  the  words  bore  for  Paul  and  which 
he  intended  them  to  convey  to  his  readers  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  determined  rather  by  Pauline  usage  in  general,  and  by  the 
part  which  the  sentence  plays  in  the  apostle's  argument,  than 
by  the  meaning  which  the  original  Heb.  had  for  the  prophet. 
By  these  considerations  o  Sitcaios  is  shown  to  be  a  forensic 
rather  than  an  ethical  term,  the  man  approved  of  God,  rather 
than  the  morally  righteous;  W&TCWS  bears  its  usual  active 
sense,  required  by  the  context,  "faith."  tyeerai,  "shall  live/* 
refers  either  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life  (cf.  Rom.  86' l0'  "• ls) 
as  the  highest  good  and  goal  to  which  justification  looks,  or,  by 
metonymy,  to  justification  itself.  It  is  justification,  in  any 
case,  that  is  chiefly  in  mind.  Cf.  the  other  instances  of  quota- 
tion from  O.  T.,  in  which  the  word  occurs  (v.12  Rom.  i17  iofi). 
The  terms  oY/eatos  and  tflcrerai  thus  combine  to  express  the 
idea  of  divine  approval,  and  the  sentence  in  effect  means,  "  It 
is  by  faith  thajfc  he  who  is  approved  of  God  is  approved  (and 
saved)."  Cf.  Rom.  i17,  where  the  same  passage  is  quoted  and 
the  context  requires  the  same  meaning.  On  the  relation  of 
this  meaning  to  the  original  sense  of  Hab.  24,  see  below. 

For  defence  of  the  view  that  ^tyre-rat  refers  to  "life,"  but,  as  always 
when  Paul  speaks  of  life,  to  physical  life,  see  Kabisch,  Eschalologie  des 
Powte,  pp.  $2/. 

The  Hebrew  of  Hab.  a<  reads:  njm  tnjiDH|  pvjfl.  The  Lxx  read;  6 
fcfc  Sfoaioc  Ix  xfoTec&c  pou  gJprcat.  npD£  dgnifies  "faithfulness,"  "stead- 
fastness," "integrity."  The  prophet  confronted  by  the  apparent 
triumph  of  the  wicked  Babylonian  nation  over  Israel  affirms  his  con- 
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viction  that  in  the  end  righteous  Israel  will  for  her  steadfastness 
prosper.  The  use  of  the  passage  with  the  active  sense  of  wferis  in- 
volves no  radical  perversion  of  its  meaning,  since  faith  in  this  sense 
might  easily  be  conceived  to  be  an  ingredient  or  basis  of  faithfulness. 
Yet  there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  Paul  arrived  at  the  active 
meaning  by  such  an  inferential  process.  It  is,  perhaps,  quite  as 
likely  that  he  took  the  passage  at  what  was  for  him  the  face  value  of 
the  Lxx  translation. 


12.  o  Se  z/o/409  QVK  eenv  e/c  Triarew,  "and  the  law  is  not 
of  faith."  That  is,  the  principles  of  legalism  and  of  faith  are 
mutually  exclusive  as  bases  of  justification.  It  would  have 
been  formally  more  exact  to  have  used  o  VOIAQS  and  f]  TTMTW  or 
e£  epyuv  PO/JLOV  and  e/e  Tr/a-reo)?.  But  with  essential  clearness 
the  apostle  employs  in  the  predicate  the  prepositional  phrase 
that  was  the  watchword  of  the  one  doctrine,  though  for  the 
other  he  had  used  in  the  subject  a  nominative  in  preference 
to  the  grammatically  harsh  prepositional  expression.  By  this 
assertion  the  apostle  excludes  the  thought  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  principles.  Faith  is  one  thing,  legalism  another, 
and  as  bases  of  justification  they  can  not  be  combined.  No 
doubt  there  were  those  who  sought  to  combine  them,  admitting 
that  justification  was  by  faith,  but  claiming  that  obedience  to 
law  was  nevertheless  requisite  to  salvation;  as  a  modern  Chris- 
tian will  affirm  that  religion  is  wholly  a  spiritual  matter,  yet 
feel  that  he  is  surer  of  salvation  if  he  has  been  baptised. 

aXX'  a?O  Troirjcra?  avrh  Ztfarercu  ev  avroh."  "but,  He  that 
doeth  them  shall  live  in  them."  The  a\\d  marks  the  antithesis 
between  this  statement  of  O.  T.  (Lev.  i86),  which  the  apostle 
takes  as  a  statement  of  the  principle  of  legalism,  and  the  possi- 
bility just  denied  that  this  principle  and  that  of  faith  might 
somehow  be  reconciled  or  reduced  to  one.  One  must  mentally 
supply  after  &XX*  "the  law  says,"  Thus  to  the  principle  of 
legalism  stated  in  its  negative  form  in  v,10  and  set  over  against 
the  quotation  from.  Habakkuk  with  its  affirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  faith,  the  apostle  adds  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of 
legalism  in  its  positive  form,  also  taken  like  that  in  v.10  from 
O.  T.  On  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  apostle  thus  quotes 
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0.  T.  for  both  doctrines,  see  on  v.10,  and  more  fully  in  fine  print 
below. 

13,  X/wa*T09  97/^X5  efyydpaorev  etc  TT)?  tcardpas  rov  vofjiov 
"Christ  delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law."  "The  curse 
of  the  law"  here  spoken  of  can  consistently  with  the  context 
be  none  other  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  v.10,  viz.,  the 
curse  which  the  legalistic  passages  of  O.  T.  pronounce  on  those 
who  do  not  perfectly  obey  its  statutes.  As  pointed  out  above 
on  v.10,  this  is  not  the  judgment  of  God.  To^rniss  this  fact  is 
wholly  to  misunderstand  Paul.  But  if  the  curse  is  not  an 
expression  of  God's  attitude  towards  men,  neither  is  the  deliver- 
ance from  it  a  judicial  act  in  the  sense  of  release  from  penalty, 
but  a  release  from  a  false  conception  of  God's  attitude,  viz., 
from  the  belief  that  God  actually  deals  with  men  on  a  legalistic 
basis.  The  work  here  ascribed  to  Christ  is,  therefore,  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  spoken  of  in  Rom.  321£L,  and  there  said  to 
be  accomplished  by  Christ  in  his  death,  viz.,  a  revelation  of  the 
way  of  achieving  acceptance  with  God,  a  demonstration  of 
the  divine  character  and  attitude  towards  men. 


The  verb  iSayop^ct),  found  in  late  writers  only  from  the  Lxx 
(Dan.  2*  only)  down,  is  used  in  two  senses  :  (i)  "  to  buy  up,"  or,  figurative- 
ly, "  to  secure"  (by  adroitness)  :  Diod.  Sic.  36.  2*;  and  (2)  "  to  redeem,  to 
deliver  at  cost  of  some  sort  to  the  deliverer."  The  middle  occurs  once 
in  Eph.  and  once  in  Col.  in  the  former  sense  in  the  phrase  d?a7opdtt;gcr9aK 
Tbv  3catp6v.  The  active  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Dan.  2*.  The 
active  is  found  in  the  second  sense  in  Gal.  4B,  Yva  <coC><;  6icfc  v6ji,Qu 
!§afQp&afl.  The  meaning  here  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  4",  "  to  de- 
liver, to  secure  release  for  one,"  probably  with  the  implication  conveyed 
in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  (the  simple  verb  dtfop&fa  means 
"to  buy,"  and  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Lxx)  that  such  de- 
liverance involves  cost  of  some  kind  (effort,  suffering,  or  loss)  to  Mm 
who  effects  it.  The  question  to  whom  the  price  is  paid  is  irrelevant, 
unless  demanded  by  the  context,  intruding  into  later  usage  of  the  word 
an  idea  left  behind  in  its  earlier  development. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  in  the  phrase  Ix  -rtfo  xaTcfcpas 
•roO  v6y.oo  the  apostle  has  in  mind  some  phase,  aspect,  or  conception 
of  the  law  of  God,  not  civil  law  or  law  in  an  inclusive  sense  of  the 
word.  It  has  been  maintained  above  that  he  refers  to  law  legalist!- 
cally  understood,  and  to  deliverance  from  the  curse  which  God  is 
falsely  supposed  to  pronounce  upon  men  on  the  basis  of  such  a  law. 
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In  support  of  this  interpretation  and  against  the  view,  that  the  law  here 
spoken  of  is  law  in  any  other  sense  of  the  word  (see  detached  note  on 
N6yt,og,  esp.  V  2  a,  b,  c,  d)}  or  that  the  deliverance  is  the  forgiveness  of 
the  individual,  are  the  following  considerations. 

(a)  Throughout  this  passage  Paul  is  speaking  of  law  legalistically 
understood,  law  as  a  body  of  statutes  for  failure  to  obey  any  of  which 
men  are  under  a  curse.  This  is  especially  clear  in  vv.10"12  (q.  v.).  In 
the  phrase  xardepa  TOU  v6^ou  itself  there  is,  indeed,  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  taking  v6^o<;  in  the  abstract-historical  sense  (cf.  Rom.  218, 
and  detached  note  on  N6y.o<;  V  2  b),  and  understanding  by  it  the  con- 
demnation which  God  actually  pronounces  upon  those  who  not  simply 
fall  short  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  statutes  of  the  law,  but  hold  down 
the  truth  in  iniquity  (Rom.  i18),  who  disobey  the  truth  and  obey 
iniquity  (28),  who  though  they  may  be  hearers  of  the  law  are  not  doers 
of  it  (2")-  xceT<fcpa  would  in  that  case  represent  substantially  the  idea 
expressed  by  fip-pj  in  Rom.  i18  28,  to  which  it  is  practically  equivalent. 
Nor  is  an  abrupt  change  to  law  in  another  sense  in  itself  impossible. 
It  might  easily  occur  if  the  change  of  sense  were  made  evident,  as  it  is 
in  Rom.  321  and  in  various  other  passages,  or  if  the  argument  were 
such  and  the  two  meanings  so  related  that  the  logic  of  the  passage 
would  be  but  little  affected,  whether  the  meaning  be  retained  or 
changed,  as  in  Rom.  2".  **.  But  in  the  present  passage  these  condi- 
tions do  not  exist.  The  continuity  and  validity  of  the  argument 
depend  on  the  word  in  the  present  verse  meaning  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  verses.  Indeed,  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  chapter  for 
a  change  in  the  meaning  or  reference  of  the  word  v6[xo<;.  Yet,  it  must 
also  be  recognised  that  the  law  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  not  legal- 
ism  in  the  abstract,  but  a  concrete  historical  reality.  It  came  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Moses  (v.17);  its  fundamental  principle 
is  expressed  in  a  definite  passage  of  O.  T.  (v.10). 

(b)  The  tense  of  the  verb  ££rjr6paaev  is  itself  an  argument  for  tak- 
ing the  deliverance  referred  to  not  as  an  often  repeated  individual 
experience  but  as  an  epochal  event.  But  there  are  other  more  decisive 
considerations.  Thus  (i)  it  is  achieved  by  Christ  on  the  cross;  (ii)  its 
primary  effect  is  in  relation  to  the  Jews;  for  the  use  of  the  article  with 
v6jxou  in  v. 18,  excluding  a  qualitative  use  of  the  noun,  and  the  antithesis 
of  ftjiflte  in  v. »  to  T&  I0vij  in  v. 14,  necessitate  referring  the  former  pri- 
marily to  the  Jews;  and  (iii)  the  purpose  of  the  redemptive  act  is  to 
achieve  a  certain  result  affecting  the  Gentiles  as  a  class.  These  facts 
combine  to  indicate  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  not,  e.  g.t  of  the  for- 
giveness of  the  individual,  his  release  from  the  penalty  of  his  sins,  but 
of  a  result  once  for  all  achieved  in  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  the  cfooXflTpcams  of  Rom.  3*  rather 
than  of  the  Xfopwrtc  of  i  Pet.  i18. 
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But  the  fact  that  the  deliverance  is  an  epochal  evenfconfirms  our  judg- 
ment that  it  is  law  in  a  legalistic  sense  that  is  here  referred  to.  Con- 
demnation for  failure  to  fulfil  law  in  the  ethical  sense  is  not  abol- 
ished by  the  death  of  Christ.  C/.  chap.  513ff-  Rom.  a1"18  81-4.  Nor 
can  the  reference  be  to  the  law  as  a  historic  regime,  the  Mosaic  system 
as  such.  For  though  Rom.  io4  might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  in  this  sense,  and  though  the  apostle  un- 
doubtedly held  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  statutes  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  such,  yet  (i)  release 
from  obligation  to  obey  statutes  is  not  naturally  spoken  of  as  release 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  (ii)  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of  statutes 
is  foreign  to  this  context.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  take  the  term  in 
its  legalistic  sense,  yet  as  referring  to  an  actual  historically  existent 
system. 

Yet  the  release  from  the  curse  of  the  law  can  not  be  the  abolition  of 
legalism  in  the  sense  that  the  divine  government  before  Christ  having 
been  on  a  legalistic  basis  is  henceforth  of  a  different  character.  Against 
any  interpretation  that  makes  the  curse  of  the  law  a  divine  condem- 
nation of  men  on  grounds  of  legalism,  in  force  from  Moses  to  Christ, 
it  is  a  decisive  objection  that  the  apostle  both  elsewhere  and  in  this 
very  chapter  insists  that  God  had  never  so  dealt  with  men,  but  that 
the  principle  of  faith  established  before  law  was  not  set  aside  by  it 
(see  esp.  v.17)- 

Neither  can  we  suppose  that  Paul,  though  admitting  that  legalism 
had  historic  existence  in  the  O.  T.  period  and  concrete  expression  in 
0.  T.,  denied  to  it  all  value  and  authority,  as  if,  e,  £,,  it  were  a  work  of 
the  devil.  For  he  elsewhere  declares  that  the  law  Is  holy  and  righteous 
and  good  (Rom.  712)  and  in  this  chap.  (w.lf£-)  implies  that  it  had  its 
legitimate  divinely  appointed  function.  Exalting  the  older  principle 
of  faith  above  the  later  law,  the  apostle  yet  sees  value  and  legitimacy 
in  both. 

The  only  explanation  that  meets  these  conditions  is  that  in  the  his- 
toric legalism  of  0.  T.  Paul  saw  a  real  but  not  an  adequate  disclosure 
of  the  divine  thought  and  will,  one  which  when  taken  by  itself  and 
assumed  to  be  complete  gave  a  false  notion  of  God's  attitude  towards 
men. 

The  curse  of  the  law  is  the  verdict  of  a  reality,  of  the  law  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  0.  T.  revelation.  But  so  isolated  it  expressed, 
according  to  Paul,  not  the  truth  but  a  fraction  of  it;  for  the  law,  he  held, 
was  never  given  full  possession  of  the  field,  never  set  aside  the  pre- 
viously revealed  principle  of  faith  (3").  Its  function  was  never  that 
of  determining  the  standing  of  men  with  God.  The  curse  of  the  law 
was,  therefore,  an  actual  curse  in  the  sense  that  it  expressed  the  ver- 
dict of  legalism,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  he  on  whom  it  fell  was  ac- 
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cursed  of  God.  It  was  a  disclosure  of  the  status  of  a  man  on  a  basis 
of  merit  estimated  by  actual  achievement,  not  of  God's  attitude  towards 
him.  The  latter,  Paul  maintained,  was  determined  by  other  than 
legalistic  considerations,  by  his  faith  (v.6),  by  his  aspiration,  his  striv- 
ing, the  fundamental  character  of  his  life  and  conduct  (Rom.  2«"u). 

But  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "the  curse  of  the  law,"  and 
if  deliverance  from  it  was  an  epochal  event  accomplished  by  the  death 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  it  must  have  been  achieved  through  the  reve- 
latory value  of  the  event,  by  that  which  God  through  that  event 
revealed;  and  this  either  in  the  sense  that  God  thereby  announced  the 
end  of  that  system  of  legalism  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  came  in  to 
achieve  a  temporary  purpose,  or  in  that  he  thereby  revealed  his  own 
attitude  towards  men,  and  so  gave  evidence  that  legalism  never  was 
the  basis  of  his  judgment  of  men.  It  is  the  first  of  these  thoughts  that 
Paul  has  apparently  expressed  in  Rom.  io4,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
here.  Yet  it  is  more  consonant  both  with  the  fact  that  Paul  speaks 
of  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law  rather  than  from  the  law,  and 
with  what  follows  (see  below  on  yevd^evos  .  .  .  xa-rdpa,  etc.)  to  sup- 
pose that,  as  in  Rom.  32S»  u  5*,  he  is  speaking  of  a  disclosure  of  the  un- 
changed and  unchangeable  attitude  of  God. 

If,  indeed,  and  in  so  far  as  the  law  is  thought  of  as  brought  to  an 
end,  it  is  probably  in  the  sense  that  this  results  from  the  revelation 
of  God's  character  rather  than  by  anything  like  a  decree  in  terms  abolish- 
ing it.  This  is  also  not  improbably  the  thought  that  underlies  Rom.  io*. 


<yevdjJLevo$  forty  ^/JL&V  wrapa,  u  becoming  a  curse  for  us." 
/cardpa,  literally  "a  curse,"  "an  execration,"  "an  expression  or 
sentence  of  reprobation"  (as  in  the  preceding  clause  and  v.10), 
is  evidently  here  used  by  metonymy,  since  a  person  can  not 
become  a  curse  in  a  literal  sense.  Such  metonymy  is  common 
in  Paul  Cf.  the  use  of  Treptro/^  for  the  circumcised,  and 
a/cpopvarfa  for  Gentiles  in  27>  9  and  Rom.  330.  Cf.  also  i  Cor.  i30, 
"who  became  wisdom  to  us  from  God,  and  righteousness  and 
sanctification  and  redemption";  but  esp.  2  Cor.  $21:  "Him  who 
knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf  (forty  fip&v),  that 
we  might  become  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  As  there 
stands  in  a  sense  for  dfidprulXo?  and  Sitccuocrvvij  for 
?,  so  doubtless  here  /cardpa  stands  for  [im]icardparo<i 
as  the  farueardparos  in  the  following  quotation  also  suggests. 
More  important  is  the  fact,  which  the  close  connection  with  the 
phrase  its  T^?  tcardpas  rov  vd/jiov  indicates,  that  fcardpa  here 
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refers  to  a  curse  of  the  law,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  a  curse  of  God.  y&Jpwo?  is  probably  a 
participle  of  means,  the  whole  phrase  expressing  the  method 
by  which  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse,  virep  w&v 
means  "on  our  behalf.  "  It  can  not  be  pressed  to  mean  "in  our 
place"  (avrt).  See  further  on  i3,  t^rep  T&V  apapn&p  rjft&v. 
Precisely  in  what  sense  and  how  Christ  came  under  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  how  this  availed  to  deliver  us  from  that  curse, 
must  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  quotation  by  which 
Paul  supports  his  affirmation. 


The  following  are  conceivable  meanings  of  the  phrase 
.  .  .  xordepa,  taken  by  itself:  (i)  Christ  became  a  curse  in  that  he  was 
the  object  of  divine  reprobation,  personally  an  object  of  divine  dis- 
approval. (2)  He  became  the  actual  object  of  divine  reprobation 
vicariously,  enduring  the  penalty  of  others'  sins.  (3)  He  experienced 
in  himself  God's  wrath  against  sinners,  not  as  himself  the  object  of 
divine  wrath,  but  vicariously  and  by  reason  of  his  relation  to  men, 
(4)  He  was  the  object  of  human  execration  —  cursed  by  men.  In  this 
case  Yev6yievo<;  would  be  a  participle  not  of  means,  but  of  accompany- 
ing circumstance,  the  phrase  suggesting  the  cost  at  which  Jesus  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  How  he  did  so  would  be  left 
entirely  unsaid.  (5)  He  fell  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  not  of  God  or 
of  men.  The  first  of  these  five  interpretations  is  easily  excluded  by  its 
titter  contrariety  to  Paul's  thought  about  God's  attitude  towards  Christ 
and  the  righteousness  of  his  judgments.  The  second,  though  often 
affirmed,  is  not  sustained  by  any  unambiguous  language  of  the  apostle. 
The  third  is  probably  quite  consistent  with  the  apostle's  thought.  As 
in  2  Cor.  521  he  says  that  "him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin 
for  us,  that  we  might  become  righteousness  of  God  in  him/'  not  mean- 
ing that  Christ  actually  became  sinful,  but  that  by  reason  of  his  rela- 
tion to  men  he  experienced  in  himself  the  consequences  of  sin,  so  by 
this  language  he  might  mean  that  Jesus  by  reason  of  his  sympathetic 
relation  with  men  experienced  in  himself  the  curse  of  God  upon  men  for 
their  sin.  But  there  is  no  expression  of  this  thought  in  the  context, 
and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  inharmonious  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
xotT&pa  throughout  the  passage.  The  fourth  is  equally  possible  in 
itself,  but,  Uke  all  the  preceding,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  does 
not,  as  the  context  suggests,  make  the  curse  that  of  the  law.  The 
fifth,  though  without  support  in  any  other  passage  of  the  apostle's 
writings,  is  most  consonant  with  the  context,  if  not  actually  required 
by  it. 
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oTt  yaypcwmw,  "'T&mtcardpaTOS  Tras  6  /e/oe/ia/iei>09  erri 
"because  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree."  The  quotation,  from  Deut.  2i23,  is  introduced  to  sup- 
port the  statement  that  Christ  became  a  curse,  not  that  he 
thereby  "delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,"  or  that  it 
was  "for  us."  The  original  passage  refers  to  the  body  of  a 
criminal  which,  after  the  man  had  been  put  to  death,  was 
hanged  upon  a  tree.  In  such  a  case  it  is  said,  "Thou  shalt 
surely  bury  him  the  same  day;  for  he  that  is  hanged  is  the 
curse  of  God,  that  thou  defile  not  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance."  Between  this  passage 
and  the  fact  of  which  the  apostle  is  speaking  there  seems  to 
be  only  a  superficial  connection.  On  the  question  whether  the 
apostle  found  a  more  real  connection,  see  below. 


Deut.  2  123,  which  in  the  Lxx  reads  8tt  xeswtiQpaiiivos  5ic?>  6eoG  icac 
xpepLdqjLevoc;  lxl  ?6Xou,  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  support  to  Paul's 
previous  statement  that  Christ  became  a  curse  for  us  in  several  ways: 
(i)  Ye^evoc  xonrdcpa  being  understood  to  have  any  of  the  first  three 
meanings  suggested  above,  the  0.  T.  passage  may  be  quoted  purely 
for  its  verbal  resemblance  to  the  assertion  which  the  apostle  has  made; 
there  is  manifestly  nothing  in  its  real  meaning  to  support  the  assertion 
that  Christ,  who  died  not  for  his  own  sins  but  as  an  innocent  man, 
came  in  any  sense  under  the  curse  of  God,  Its  use  for  this  purpose 
would  be  verbalism  pure  and  simple.  (2)  If  yev^pievoc;  xtrrdcpa  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  reprobation  of  men,  the  passage  may  be  used 
to  explain  that  reprobation,  men  naturally  looking  upon  one  who  died 
the  death  of  a  criminal  as  actually  such  and  under  the  curse  of  God. 
(3)  If  soorcdpa  refers  to  the  curse  of  the  law,  then  the  quotation  may  be 
understood  to  define  precisely  how  and  in  what  sense  he  became  a 
curse  of  the  law.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  affirms  that  whoever  is  hanged 
on  a  tree  is  accursed,  and  Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  he  falls  under  this 
verdict  and  the  curse  of  the  law.  But  inasmuch  as  this  verdict  is 
manifestly  false  and  monstrous,  in  it  the  law  does  not  so  much  con- 
demn Christ  as  itself,  and  thereby,  since  false  in  one  it  may  be  so  in 
all,  it  emancipates  us  from  the  fear  of  its  curse,  Or,  (4),  with  somewhat 
less  of  literalism  xaT&pa  may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  curse  of  the 
law,  the  0.  T.  quotation,  however,  being  cited  not  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  of  hanging  on  the  tree,  but  to  all  that  the  crucifixion 
represents.  Law  and  he  who  takes  his  stand  on  law,  must  say  that 
Christ,  having  died  on  the  cross,  is  a  sinner  —  i.  e.,  that  under  law  no 
one  could  come  to  such  a  death  who  was  not  himself  guilty  of  sin  —  as 
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vividly  the  law  says  in  the  words  of  the  quotation.  But  in  that  verdict 
of  legalism  it  condemns  itself,  and  in  the  fact  that  Christ  the  righteous 
died  the  death  of  the  cross  it  is  evident  that  the  government  of  God  is 
not  one  of  legalism,  but  of  love  and  of  vicarious  suffering,  the  righteous 
for  the  wicked. 

Of  these  various  interpretations  the  last  two  alone  comport  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  curse  of  the  law  of  which  Paul  is  speaking  throughout 
the  passage,  and  the  last  is  preferable  because  more  consonant  with 
the  fact  that  for  Paul  generally  the  cross  signifies  not  the  outward  fact 
that  Jesus  died  by  crucifixion  or  on  a  tree,  but  all  that  the  fact  stood 
for  as  a  revelation  of  God  and  the  principles  of  his  dealings  with  men. 
See  i  Cor.  i17» "• 2S.  So  understood,  the  quotation  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  those  in  vv.10-  M,  viz,,  to  show  the  impossible  position  in 
which  the  logic  of  legalism  lands  its  advocates.  The  argument  is 
akin,  also,  to  that  of  221,  in  that  it  uses  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ  to 
refute  the  legalist,  Paul  there  saying  that  legalism  makes  that  death 
needless,  here  that  it  proves  Christ  accursed.  The  omission  of  5xb  6eot5 
is  probably  due,  as  Ltft.  suggests,  to  a  shrinking  of  the  apostle  from 
the  suggestion  that  Christ  was  the  object  of  God's  reprobation. 

If  both  the  latter  interpretations  be  rejected  because  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  under  these  words  there  lies  so  much  thought  not  directly 
expressed  (though  this  objection  will  hold  against  any  interpretation 
that  seeks  to  ascertain  the  real  thought  of  the  apostle)  our  choice  of  a 
substitute  would  probably  be  among  the  following  combinations  of 
views  already  separately  objected  to:  (i)  The  curse  of  the  law  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  real  curse,  the  death  on  the  cross  a  penal  expiation  of 
it,  and  the  O.  T.  passage  a  proof  of  its  penal  character.  The  serious 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  not  that  the  0.  T.  passage  is  related 
to  the  fact  which  it  is  supposed  to  sustain  in  a  purely  verbal  and 
external  way,  for  in  view  of  318- 20  and  4"  (on  which,  however,  see  the 
possibility  that  these  are  early  scribal  glosses)  it  can  not  be  assumed 
that  Paul  was  incapable  of  such  a  use  of  scripture,  but  that  in  making 
the  curse  of  the  law  a  real  curse  (of  God)  this  interpretation  makes  the 
apostle  directly  contradict  the  very  proposition  which  he  is  maintain- 
ing in  this  chapter,  viz.,  that  men  are  not  judged  by  Qod  on  a  basis  of 
legalism.  Or  (2)  we  may  suppose  that  the  phrase  "the  curse  of  the 
law"  bears  the  meaning  required  by  the  context,  but  that  after  the 
first  clause  of  v,1*  the  apostle  abandons  thought  for  words,  and  seeks 
to  substantiate  his  assertion  that  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law  by  affirming  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the  curse  of  our 
sin,  and  that  he  sustains  this  statement  by  an  O.  T.  passage  which 
supports  it  in  sound  but  not  in  sense.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  interpretation  lies  in  the  method  of  reasoning 
which  it  imputes  to  Paul.  Having  in  Xpicn^c  .  .  .  vfyiou  affirmed 
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our  release  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  according  to  this  interpretation 
he  substantiates  this  statement  by  affirming  that  Christ  became  a 
curse  in  a  quite  different  sense  of  the  words,  and  one  really  remote 
from  the  context.  That  the  scripture  that  he  quotes  supports  this 
statement  only  in  appearance  is  a  secondary  matter.  It  remains  to 
consider  as  a  final  possibility  (3)  the  view  that  the  apostle  follows 
up  his  affirmation  that  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
not  with  proof  or  explanation,  but  with  a  statement  intended  to  sug- 
gest the  cost  at  which  he  achieved  the  deliverance  of  men  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  Yev6y,evo?  .  .  .  xar&pa,  referring  to  the  reprobation 
of  Christ  by  men.  Cf.  Heb.  i23;  see  (4)  on  p.  172.  The  0.  T. 
passage  then  explains  why  the  death  on  the  cross  led  men  to  look  on 
him  with  reprobation  as  one  accursed.  To  this  interpretation  the 
only  serious  objection  is  that  the  transition  from  the  idea  "cursed  by 
the  law"  to  "cursed  by  men"  is  expressed  only  negatively,  and  it 
would  seem  inadequately,  by  the  absence  of  any  limiting  phrase  after 
x«T<fcpa;  the  omission  of  the  Drab  Oeou  of  the  Lxx  naturally  implies  the 
carrying  forward  of  a  reference  to  the  law.  In  order  of  probability 
this  view  stands  next  after  the  fourth  in  the  preceding  list. 

The  choice  between  interpretations  must  be  made,  not  on  the  ground 
that  one  does  and  the  other  does  not  supply  unexpressed  elements  of 
thought,  or  that  one  does  and  the  other  does  not  take  O.  T.  scripture 
in  its  historic  sense,  but  on  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  apostle's  usual  methods  of  thinking  to  argue  illogi- 
caJly,  dealing  in  words  rather  than  thoughts,  or  to  express  reasonably 
consistent  thought  in  brief  and  obscure  language. 


14.  riva  efc  ra  Wvv\  f\  cuXo^/a  rov  'A/3/oaA/i  yevijTai  ev 
'Irjcrov  X/wr$,  "that  upon  the  Gentiles  might  come  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  in  Jesus  Christ."  In  this  clause  and  the  fol- 
lowing one  the  apostle  states  the  purpose  not  of  any  of  the  sub- 
ordinate elements  of  v.13,  but  of  the  whole  fact,  especially  the 
principal  element,  ei-ytydpacrev  .  .  .  rov  vd^wv.  By  $  evXoyla 
rov  'A,/3pad/jL  must  be  understood,  in  the  light  of  w.8»  *,  the  bless- 
ing of  justification  by  faith,  which,  according  to  Paul's  inter- 
pretation of  Gen.  i28  (cf.  Gen.  28*),  was  promised  beforehand 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  which  they  shared  with  him.  This  blessing 
came  to  the  Gentiles  in  Jesus  Christ  in  that  it  was  through  him 
that  the  purpose  of  God  to  accept  men  by  faith  was  revealed, 
and  that  through  faith  in  Mm  they  enter  into  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  blessing. 
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«te  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  marking  its  object  as  the  destination 
of  a  movement.  Cf.  i  Thes.  i5.  In  Iv  'I^aoG  Xpi<ru<p  the  preposition 
is  doubtless  used  in  its  basal  sense;  cf.  on  2". 

'Ev  'Iijffou  Xpi<mp  is  the  reading  of  KB  Syr.  (psh.)  Aeth.,  most 
authorities  reading  ev  X.  'I.  The  facts  stated  in  the  textual  note  on 
2"  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  mss.,  together  with  the  high 
authority  of  HB,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  ev  Xpia-wp  'Iipou  is  a 
corruption  due  to  assimilation  of  the  text  to  the  usual  form.  Cf.  the 
other  instances  of  KB  and  secondary  authorities  against  the  other 
uncials  in  3*'  10  4"'  i9  5"  610. 


fva  Ttjv  €7rayy€\tav  rov  Trveviiaros  \d^^ev  Sia  T?5? 
"that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through 
faith."  TV)*  en-ayye\(av  rov  Trvevfjiaros  is  a  metonymic  phrase 
meaning  the  promised  Spirit.  Cf.  Lk.  24**  Acts  i4  26°  Heb. 
915  and  especially  Acts  233.  See  also  the  similar  cases  of  e\7rfc 
meaning  "that  which  is  hoped  for/'  chap.  5s  Col.  i5.  This  sec- 
ond tW~clause  is  probably  to  be  taken,  not  as  dependent  on 
the  first,  but  as  co-ordinate  with  It,  and  the  implied  subject 
^/AW  as  referring  to  Christians  as  such,  rather  than  to  be- 
lieving Jews,  as  is  probably  the  case  in  v.13;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Jews  could  be 
conditioned  upon  the  Gentiles  obtaining  the  blessing  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  if  the  two  clauses  referred  to  Gentiles  and  Jews  re- 
spectively this  antithesis  would  probably  have  been  indicated 
by  an  expressed  yv>w  in  the  second  clause.  Obviously  the 
latter  can  not  refer  to  the  Gentiles  only.  Christ's  redemption 
of  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  had  then  as  co-ordinate  ends 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  and  justification  through  faith 
apart  from  works  of  law,  to  the  Gentile,  and  the  bestowment 
of  the  promised  Spirit  on  those  that  have  faith.  The  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  end  as  respects  this  second  clause  seems  ob- 
viously to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  redemption  of  men  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  by  their  enlightenment  as  to  God's  true  at- 
titude to  them  carries  with  it  the  revelation  of  faith  as  the 
means  by  which  men  become  acceptable  to  God,  and  that 
through  such  faith  they  receive  the  Spirit.  Cf.  v.3;  also  vv.24-2* 
and  46.  These  final  clauses,  therefore,  with  their  double  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  confirm  the 
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conclusion  already  reached  that  the  redemption  from  the  curse 
of  the  law  was  an  epochal  event,  having  its  significance  and  its 
redemptive  power  in  the  revelation  which  it  conveys  of  the  true 
attitude  of  God  towards  men. 

Whether  in  speaking  of  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  the  apostle  has  in 
mind  the  prophecy  of  Joel.  228  Ezek.  36",  or,  being  acquainted  with 
the  tradition  underlying  Acts  i6,  refers  to  a  promise  of  Jesus  can  not 
be  stated  with  certainty.  It  is  possible  that  the  second  final  clause 
is  to  be  taken  as,  to  this  extent,  epexegetic  of  the  first  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  definition  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham.  In  that  case  the 
apostle  refers  to  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  has  learned  to  interpret 
this  as  having  reference  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  This  possibility  is 
in  a  measure  favoured  by  the  use  of  iwrfeXta,  in  vv.  «• 17  of  the  promise 
to  Abraham. 

4.  Argument  from  the  irrevocableness  of  a  covenant  and 
the  priority  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  to 
the  law,  to  the  e/ect  that  the  covenant  is  still  in  force 
(315-18)- 

Drawing  his  argument  from  the  common  knowledge  of  men 
that  contracts  once  agreed  to  can  not  be  modified  (except  by 
mutual  consent),  the  apostle  applies  this  thought  to  the  cov- 
enant with  Abraham,  contending  that  the  law  coming  cen- 
turies afterwards  can  not  modify  it. 

^Brethren,  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  men.  Though  it 
be  man's,  yet  a  covenant  once  established  no  one  annuls  or  adds 
to.  (™Now  to  Abraham  were  the  promises  spoken,  "and  to  his 
seed."  He  saith  not,  "And  to  the  seeds,"  as  of  many,  but  as  of 
one,  "And  to  thy  seed,"  which  is  Christ.)  17Now  this  I  mean: 
A  covenant  previously  established  by  God,  the  law,  which  came  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  does  not  anmd  so  as  to  make 
inoperative  the  promise.  uPor  if  the  inheritance  is  of  law,  it  is 
no  longer  of  promise;  but  to  Abraham  God  granted  it  by  promise. 

15.  'A&X^o^  fcarct  &v6po)7rov  X^yca.  "Brethren,  I  speak  from 
the  point  of  view  of  men."  On  the  use  of  a8e\<f>oi,  see  on  i2. 
Its  use  here  is  probably  due  to  the  apostle's  feeling  that  he  is 
now  addressing  the  Galatians  more  directly  than  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  in  which  he  was  really  speaking  to  the  judaisers 
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whose  argument  he  was  refuting,  and  to  his  desire  to  secure 
their  friendly  attention.  On  icara  av6po)7rovy  see  on  i11.  The 
regular  meaning  of  the  phrase  after  a  verb  is,  "as  men  do,"  the 
specific  point  of  resemblance  being  indicated  in  the  context. 
Here  this  general  meaning  naturally  becomes,  "I  speak  as  men 
do  about  their  affairs"  (cf.  i  Cor.  98),  i.  e.,  "I  draw  an  illustra- 
tion from  common  human  practice."  A  reference  to  human 
authority  such  as  is  suggested  in  i  Cor.  9*  is  improbable  here, 
both  because  there  is  no  suggestion  of  it  in  the  context  and 
because  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  argument  which 
such  a  reference  would  imply  is  uncalled  for  and  without  value 
for  the  apostle's  purpose. 

Sfjutfs  avBpwirov  tcefcvp&fJLevrjv  SiaOtj/cyv  ovSels  aderei  % 
e7n,$iard(r<r€Tcu9  "Though  it  be  man's,  yet  a  covenant  once 
established  no  one  annuls  or  adds  to."  Of  the  force  of  fyico? 
two  views  are  possible:  (i)  It  may  mark  an  antithesis  between 
Kara  av6p&7rov  Xe<y«  and  what  follows.  In  this  c^se,  since 
avOp&irov,  etc.,  is  not  directly  adversative  to  fcarh  ....  X<£yo>, 
the  second  member  of  the  antithesis  must  be  supposed  to  be 
suggested  by,  rather  than  expressed  in,  the  words  that  follow; 
most  probably  by  the  whole  argument  of  vv.  15b»  17.  The 
thought  will  then  be,  "Though  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  men's  affairs,  yet  what  may  be  so  said  is  not  without  force: 
a  man's  ratified  covenant,"  etc.  (So  substantially  Riick. 
Olsh.,  cited  by  Wies.)  (2)  The  antithesis  may  be  between 
avffp&Tr&u  ,  and  what  follows.  This  involves  a  trajection  by 
which  o/ioj?  stands  not  in  its  natural  place  before  the  second 
member  of  the  antithesis,  but  before  the  first.  Cf,  i  Cor.  I47: 


/w)  $<j>  .  .  .  where  SjJUj)?  indicates  an  antithesis  be- 
tween a\f/v^a  and  (favfyp  SMvra,  or  more  probably  between 
<fx*)vr)V  &&&>ra  and  €&v  BuicrroX'rjv  .  ,  .  ^  Sp,  With  this  pas- 
sage have  been  compared  also  Plat.  Phaed.  piC  (<£o/3e?rm  /*,?) 
V  &VX*)  ^A^S  wd  faidrepQv  jcal  tcdXXiov  8v  rov  (nw/iaro?  Trpo- 
aTToXXi/^Tai  ev  appAvtas  eiBei  o5<ra),  Thuc.  7.  77s,  and  Xen. 
Cyr  .  5.  in  (vvv  S*  at  ofiroj^  i$%oft€V  w  <riiv  jj&v  aol  ^/io)9  teal  &v 

Cf.  WM.  p.  693,  Kiihner-Gerth, 
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II  2,  p.  85.  In  this  case  the  contrast  is  between  the 
as  man-made  and  its  irrevocability  after  its  ratification.  The 
first  view  has  the  advantage  of  grammatical  simplicity.  But 
in  view  of  the  instances  of  trajection,  including  the  only  other 
instance  of  o/wos  in  Paul,  and  of  the  greater  logical  simplicity  of 
the  second  view,  it  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  /cetcvpufAevqv, 
characterising  the  supposed  covenant  as  having  been  executed 
and  hence  actually  in  force,  expresses  a  thought  which  is  im- 
plied in  SwQiJK'rjv,  but  adds  to  the  clearness  of  the  sentence. 
It  clearly  belongs  to  the  second  element  of  the  antithesis,  with 
ouSel?  aOeret.  The  validation  of  the  covenant  is  evidently  in 
the  apostle's  mind  not,  like  avOpwirov,  a  fact  in  spite  of  which 
no  one  annuls  it  or  adds  to  it,  but  the  ground  of  the  irrevoca- 
bility, as  is  implied  in  the  re-expression  of  the  idea  in  the  word 
<jrpoK6Kvpun<$vriv  in  v,17.  By  Biaffijfcri  must  be  understood  not 
"testament"  (as  Th.  Cremer,  Sief.  Ram.  Zahn,  ERV.mg.  Behm, 
Lohmeyer,  et  al*)  nor  "stipulation,"  "arrangement,"  in  a  sense 
broad  enough  to  cover  both  will  and  covenant  (Hauck  In  Th, 
St.  u.Kr.,  1862,  pp.  514  Jf.,  Segond,  and  Bous.),  but  as  the  usage 
of  N.  T.  in  general  and  of  Paul  in  particular  and  the  context  here 
require,  "covenant"  in  the  sense  of  the  O.  T.  fl^B  (soMey. 
Alf.  Ell.  Ltft.  ERV.text,  ARV.  Beet).  Cf.  on  v.37,  and  for 
fuller  statement  of  the  evidence,  see  detached  note  on 
pp.496/. 


The  singular  number  of  this  noun  furnishes  no  argument 
against  the  meaning  "covenant"  (a)  because,  as  will  appear  below, 
the  covenant  as  conceived  of  in  Hebrew  thought,  though  constituting 
a  relation  between  two  persons  often  proceeds  from  one,  and  (b)  be- 
cause the  noun  is  here  most  naturally  understood  as  qualitative  as  in 
the  phrase  xcnrcfc  ^Opwicov,  Cf.  i1  &'  dcv6p<*>xou  and  other  examples 
given  there. 

ELexup<!>[j.4vT]v  from  xup6co,  cognate  with  xflpto<;  (cf.  the  adjectival  use 
in  i  Mac.  880  in  the  sense  "established")  means  "validated,"  "  effected," 
"executed,"  referring  neither  to  the  drafting  of  an  agreement  or  will 
preceding  its  execution  nor  to  a  confirmation  which  follows  the  actual 
execution  (the  latter  sense  though  occurring  is  infrequent;  see  ^Esch» 
Pers.  521,  and  4  Mac.  7®;  Plut.  Oral*  wt,  Lys.)t  but  to  the  execution 
itself,  that  without  which  it  would  not  be  in  force  at  all.  The  prefix- 
Ing  of  the  participle  to  Stae^xijv,  therefore,  simply  emphasises  what  is 
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impKed  in  the  word  itself,  pointing  out  that  what  is  referred  to  is  a 
fctaOfaiQ  actually  in  force,  not  simply  under  consideration  or  written  out 
but  not  yet  agreed  to  and  therefore  still  subject  to  modification.  Cf. 
Thuc.  8.  69:  fj  IxxXyjc-fa  .  .  .  xupt&aaffa  TauTa  5  16X6613.  Polyb.  i.  u1: 
xal  tb  plv  cruvlSptov  06  8'  els  T&OS  i7t6pet>ae  TY)V  yvw^v  .  .  .  Boeckh, 
C.  I.  G.  1570  a.  45.  Tb  4>TQ<ptqia  Tb  xupwQ^v.  Gen.  2320:  xal  lx,up(56TQ  6  dypbs 
.  .  .  T$  'Appacby,  efe  x-rfjauv  T&9ou  icapa  TWV  ultav  X<k.  (Aq.  uses  the  same 
word  in  v.1?)«  Dan.  6*  (Lxx):  xal  oifaoc  6  fkeacXe&s  Aapetos  la-riQae  xal 
Plut.  Alcib.  33*:  Tb  t*lv  o3v  tltf^capia  T^<;  xa968ou  icp6Tepov  Ixe- 
See  also  Plut.  Sol.  3oB;  Penc.  323;  Pomp.  48*. 


adeTei  fy  eTn^ardcrcrerai  is  to  be  taken  without 
qualification,  least  of  all  with  the  qualification,  "except  the 
contractor"  (so  Schm.,  Encyc.  Bib.  II  1611;  cf.  Zahn,  Sous. 
ad  loc.).  That  a  compact  may  be  modified  by  common  consent 
of  both  the  parties  to  it  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  but  simply 
assumed  and  ignored.  But  to  assume  that  either  party  alone  is 
excepted  is  to  deprive  the  statement  of  all  meaning.  For  evi- 
dence that  this  assertion  itself  shows  that  the  BiadtJKij  av0p<i> 
TTOV,  which  Paul  uses,  /card,  av6pu>Trov,  to  prove  the  un~ 
changeableness  of  the  SiaOtf/ctj  of  God  is  a  covenant,  not  a 
will,  see  detached  note  on  AiaO^/cr],  pp.  496  Jf. 


a,  "to  render  SOeTos"  (  =  without  place  or  standing,  invalid), 
occurs  from  Lxx  and  Polybius  down,  signifying  in  respect  to  laws  and 
the  like  "to  disregard,"  "to  violate"  (Polyb.  8.  2*;  Mk.  7*  Heb.  io»), 
or  "to  annul,"  "to  abrogate"  (i  Mac.  n"  2  Mac,  13**);  of  persons  "to 
set  at  nought,"  "to  reject,"  "to  rebel  against"  (Deut.  21"  Isa.  i«). 
Cf.  also  M.  and  M.  Voc.  $.  v.  "To  annul"  is  clearly  the  meaning  here, 
'EittStardacrsTai  furnishes  the  only  extant  instance  of  this  word, 
but  StotAacro)  is  frequent  both  in  Greek  writers  and  N.  T.  in  the  sense 
"to  arrange,"  "to  prescribe";  the  middle  occurring  in  Plut,  in  the 
sense  "  to  make  a  will,"  "  to  order  by  will."  The  compound  lictBioedfoaoj 
evidently  signifies  "to  make  additional  prescriptions"  (cf.  IiciSiaTCOiHM, 
Dio  Cass.  62l*  and  iTctBtaOifcYj,  "codicil,"  Jos.  Ant.  17.  226  (Q<)  and  ex- 
amples cited  by  Norton,  A  Lexicographical  and  Historical  Study  of 
AiaOifpci)  .  .  .  Chicago,  1908).  Whether  such  prescriptions  are  contrary 
to  the  original  compact  (they  of  course  modify  it  or  they  would  not  be 
added)  is  beside  the  markj  a  compact  once  executed  can  not  be  changed. 

16.  r$  Se  'Aflpa&p  epp&Oricrav  al  eTrayye\(ai  "ical  rq>  cnr£p~ 
pari"  avrov-  "Now  to  Abraham  were  the  promises  spoken, 
'and  to  his  seed.5  "  For  the  evidence  that  this  proposition  and 
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the  next  (v.16)  are  parenthetical,  see  on  TOVTO  Be  \^y&>,  v.17. 
The  promises  here  spoken  of  are  those  which  accompanied  the 
covenant  and  which  constituted  it  on  the  side  of  divine  grace. 
On  the  relation  of  promise  and  covenant,  see  detached  note 
on  AiaOtjicT],  p.  497,  and  cf.  Gen.  g12ff*;  but  esp.  Gen.  I71"8. 
See  also  Cremer10,  p.  1062.  The  apostle  more  commonly  uses 
the  singular  erra<y«fs\ia  (see  w.17«  18»  22«  29  Rom.  413»  14«  16»  20),  but 
also  without  marked  difference  of  thought  employs  the  plural 
(see  v.21  and  Rom.  9*),  the  basis  for  which  is  in  the  repeated 
occasions  on  which  the  promise  was  made  to  Abraham,  and  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  was  expressed.  See  Gen.  i22ff*  i314*17 
IS1'  5»  18  i72"8.  On  Paul's  definition  of  the  content  of  the  prom- 
ise as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  see  on 
v.18.  From  a  strictly  grammatical  point  of  view 
c  is  a  dative  of  indirect  object  after  eppedya-av. 
But  it  is  only  by  a  rhetorical  figure  that  the  promises  are  said 
to  be  uttered  to  the  seed.  In  the  original  passage,  Gen.  13** 
I77'  8,  and  in  this  sentence  by  intent  the  seed  are  included 
with  Abraham  in  those  to  whom  the  promises  are  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

ov  \fyet  "  Kal  ro29  aWp/zaow,"  a>9  €7ri  iro\\&v,  aXX*  <J>9  l<f>* 
IPO?  "Kal  TO)  cirepnaTl  CTQV"  05  iartv  XfMcrnfc.  "He  saith 
not,  And  to  the  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy 
seed,  which  is  Christ."  The  subject  of  \fyei  to  be  supplied  in 
thought  is  doubtless  o  #€</?  as  implied  in  VTTO  rov  Beov  (v,17).  eta 
indicates  that  the  following  expressions  refer  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  speaker,  o  Qeds,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "meaning 
this."  C/.  Th.  s.  v.  3.  €7rt  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  "in  re- 
spect to,"  apparently  occurs  here  only  in  N.  T.,  but  is  found  in 
classical  writers.  Cf.  Th.  s.v.ALi.  e.  If  these  words  are  from 
the  apostle  it  must  be  supposed  that  for  the  purpose  of  height- 
ening the  impression  of  the  dignity  and  inviolability  of  the 
covenant  and  suggesting  the  impossibility  of  its  having  already 
received  its  fulfilment  before  the  law  came  in,  he  avails  him- 
self of  an  unusual  use  of  ovrepva  in  the  singular  as  meaning,  or 
applied  to,  an  individual  descendant,  and  founds  on  this  fact 
an  argument  for  referring  the  0.  T.  passage  to  Christ;  yet 
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probably  to  him  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  head  of  a 
spiritual  race;  cf.  the  use  of  Israel  as  meaning  the  race  of  Israel, 
Rom,  96'31,  but  especially  928  and  r  Cor.  is12.  This  is,  of 
course,  not  the  meaning  of  the  original  passage  referred  to 
(Gen.  i315,  or  if  or  8).  But  neither  is  there  any  other  inter- 
pretation which  will  satisfy  the  requirements  both  of  the  Gen. 
passages  and  of  the  context  here.  The  latter  must,  therefore, 
decide  the  apostle's  meaning;  cf.  on  v.11.  It  is  not  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  apostle  derived  the  meaning  of  the  promise 
from  the  use  of  the  singular  aTrepy.a'n.  He  is  well  aware  of 
the  collective  sense  of  the  word  wep^a  in  the  Gen,  passage  (see 
v.29  and  Rom.  412-*8).  He  doubtless  arrived  at  his  thought,  not 
by  exegesis  of  scripture,  but  from  an  interpretation  of  history, 
and  then  availed  himself  of  the  singular  noun  to  express  his 
thought  briefly.  It  should  be  observed  that  09  e<rra>  Xpurrfa 
Is  in  any  case  an  assertion  of  the  apostle,  for  which  he  claims 
no  evidence  in  O.  T.  beyond  the  fact  that  the  promise  refers 
to  one  person.  On  the  possibility  that  the  words  ov  X^ye*  ,  .  . 
XfM0r<fe  are  the  work  of  an  early  editor  of  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
see  end  of  detached  note  on  ^Treppart  and  ^Trrepnaa-w,  p,  509. 

17,  roOro  S£  Xeyco*  "Now  this  I  mean."  The  function  of 
this  phrase  is  to  take  up  for  further  argument  or  explanation 
a  thought  already  expressed.  Cf.  i  Cor,  i12  and  similar  phrases 
in  i  Cor.  729  io29  i650.  The  following  phrase,  Siafftf/crjv 
<jrpoK€fcvpwiJ&>rjv  inro  TOV  0eovy  shows  that  the  reversion  of 
thought  here  intended  is  to  the  <J/iw  avBp&nQv  Kefcvp&n&Tjv 
StaQtffcrjv  of  v,15.  V.16  is,  therefore,  parenthetical 

8ta0tf/£riv  'TrpOKefcvp&fJ.evrjv  iwrb  rov  ffeov  o  IJWT&  rerpafcdtria 
teal  TpLCLKovra  eT7?  y€<yQpo>$  pojtios  OVK  afcupol,  eh  TO  tca- 
rapryfivat,  rqv  e7ra<yy€\(av.  "A  covenant  previously  estab- 
lished by  God,  the  law  which  came  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  af  tetwards  does  not  annul  so  as  to  make  inoperative  the 
promise."  The  word  &a0^*q  is  itself  ambiguous,  meaning 
either  (a)  "covenant/*  "agreement/1  or  (b)  "will,"  "testa- 
ment" But  the  2ka0$Kri  here  referred  to  is  manifestly  that 
spoken  of  in  Gen.,  chap.  17,  and  this  alike  in  the  thought  of  the 
O.  T.  writer,  of  the  Lxx  translators,  and  of  Paul  was  essentially 
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a  covenant.  Its  fulfilment  lay,  indeed,  In  part  in  the  distant 
future,  pertaining  even  to  generations  yet  unborn.  In  it  God 
took  the  initiative,  and  it  was  primarily  an  expression  of  his 
grace  and  authority,  not  a  bargain  between  equals.  Yet  none 
of  these  things  contravene  the  character  of  a  covenant,  while 
its  mutuality,  its  irrevocability  (see  v.15),  and  the  practical  ex- 
clusion of  the  idea  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  mark  it  as 
essentially  a  covenant  and  not  a  will.  See  on  Siadtftcfj  in  v,15 
and  detached  note  on  Aia0tf/cr]}  p.  502.  The  emphatic  elements 
of  the  sentence  on  which  the  argument  turns  are  the  wpo-  in 
>7rpQ/c€Kvpo)/Jt>€V7]v,  the  phrase  VTTO  rov  Oeov,  and  Atera.  The 
major  premise  of  the  argument  is  in  rceicvp^iJiev^v  hadrixyv 
ovSel?  .  .  .  em&&Taar<r€Ta4  of  v.15;  the  minor  premise  is  in 
the  o  /i€T<i  .  .  .  v6po<$  of  this  verse,  while  vrro  rov  Beov  over 
against  the"  avdpd>7rov  of  v.15  heightens  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment, giving  it  an  a  minori  ad  majus  effect.  If  a  covenant  once 
in  force  can  not  be  modified  or  annulled  by  any  subsequent 
action,  the  covenant  with  Abraham  can  not  be  set  aside  by  the 
subsequent  law.  If  this  is  true  of  a  man's  covenant,  much 
more  is  it  true  of  a  covenant  made  by  God  with  Abraham, 
since  God  must  be  more  certainly  true  to  his  promises  than 
man.  Cf.  Rom.  34.  The  apostle  is  especially  fond  of  argu- 
ments of  this  type.  See  the  several  illustrations  in  Ex>in., 
chap.  5. 

The  words  efe  Xptcrt6v  after  8eou,  found  in  the  leading  Western  mss., 
and  adopted  by  most  Syrian  authorities,  are  an  interpretative  addition, 
akin  to  and  doubtless  derived  from.  v.18. 

The  verb  Tcpox,up6ci>  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  much  later  writers  (Bus* 
Pmp.  Emng.  X  4,  etc.).  The  rcpo-  is  temporal,  and  in  this  context 
means  ' £  before  the  law."  On  the  use  of  y fvo^at  in  the  sense  "  to  come," 
"to  appear  in  history/'  see  Mk.  i4  Jn.  i8-  "  i  Jn*  218.  The  perfect 
tense  marks  the  coming  of  the  law  as  something  of  which  an  existing 
result  remains,  in  this  case  evidently  the  law  itself.  BJf  T  154.  This 
phase  of  the  meaning  can  not  well  be  expressed  in  English.  Cf.  3MT  82. 

The  number  four  hundred  and  thirty  is  evidently  derived  by  the 
apostle  from  Exod.  i240,  where,  though  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
"the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,"  the  Vatican  ms.  of  the  Lxx,  with  which  agrees, 
also  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  reads:  %  8&  xorofafyjc?  T&V  ul&v 
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Y)V  Kor&Ktjaav  Iv  rfi  Afy&irc<P  xal  Iv  773  Xav&av  itrj 

lvTS,  but  AF,  perhaps  also  the  second  hand  of  B,  omit 
(so  Tdf.),  and  A  adds  a&uol  y.a\  ol  -jcaTispet;  atiT&v.  The  expres- 
sion xal  Iv  YE  Xavdcav,  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  Hebrew, 
evidently  refers  to  the  residence  in  Canaan  previous  to  that  in  Egypt, 
so  that  the  whole  period  covered  is,  roughly  speaking,  from  Abraham 
to  Moses.  On  the  comparison  between  this  datum  and  Gen.  15", 
quoted  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  cf.  Alf.  on  Gal.  ad  loc.  For  the  apos- 
tle's argument  the  length  of  the  period  has,  of  course,  no  significance, 
save  that  the  longer  the  covenant  had  been  in  force,  the  more  impres- 
sive is  his  statement. 

That  6  v6&to<;  is  the  law  promulgated  by  Moses,  the  participial  phrase 
clearly  shows;  yet  the  presumption  is  that  the  apostle  is  still  thinking 
of  that  law  in  the  same  light,  or  of  the  same  aspect  of  it,  as  in  3** 
(q.  t).);  and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  depart  from  that  presump- 
tion because  it  is  the  supreme  place  which  Paul's  opponents  had  given, 
in  their  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  God,  to  the  legalistic 
element  of  the  law  that  leads  Paul  to  make  the  affirmation  oflx  dbcupoL 
The  legalistic  aspect  is,  therefore,  though  less  in  the  foreground  than 
m  w.io,  12,  13^  stiU  present.  See  detached  note  on  N6(xo<;,  p,  457. 

'Axup6o,  a  late  Greek  word  (i  Esd.  623;  Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.  2.  72**; 
Mt.  15"  Mk.  713  4.  Mac.  &  s18  7"  17';  Plut.  Dio,  48';  Apoph.  lacon.  3), 
signifying  "to  make  invalid,"  whether  by  rescinding  or  by  overriding, 
or  otherwise  (in  Plut.  Cic.  49*,  apparently  in  a  more  material  sense,  "to 
destroy"),  is  here  used  in  the  first  sense.  Cf.  dcOetel,  v,lfi;  M.  and  M. 
Voc.  on  dzup6o>  and  dOfk-qaig;  and  De.JEJS.  p.  228,  quoting  from  papyri 
the  phrase  elq  dtSltqcnv  xcd  dbt6p6><7tv.  Paul  would  not  have  denied 
that  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  men  law  had  displaced  the  cove- 
nant, but  that  law  legitimately  did  so  (as  a  new  law  may  specific- 
ally repeal  previous  legislation),  efc  <r6  with  the  infinitive  expresses  the 
measure  of  effect  or  conceived  result  of  dbcupot  (EMT  411).  %oTapY&d 
(of  rare  occurrence  in  Greek  authors,  in  Lxx  only  2  Esd.  4".  *8  5*  6"; 
in  N.  T.  frequent  in  Paul,  elsewhere  only  in  Lk.  13*  Heb.  2W)  means  "  to 
make  ineffective,  inoperative"  (a-ep^ov).  rfjv  £ica77eXfocv  signifies  the 
same  as  ocl  4oc«YTe^^at  *n  v-lfi>  ^e  singular  here  reflecting  the  substan- 
tial identity  of  the  promises  made  on  the  several  occasions,  as  the 
plural  there  recalls  the  various  occasions  and  utterances. 


18,  el  7^p  etc  vdpov  fj  ic^popop.^  ovic&ri  e£ 
"For  if  the  inheritance  is  of  law,  it  is  no  longer  of  promise." 
As  in  v.12,  the  apostle  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  compromise 
between  the  two  principles,  and  so  justifies  the  use  of  the  strong 
terms  cucvpot  and  /carapyrjcrat,.  I  say  "annul"  and  "  make  of 
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no  account,"  for  if  the  law  affects  the  promise  at  all,  it  annuls  it. 
It  can  not  be  added  to  it;  it  destroys  it.  The  previous  reference 
to  the  ScaOiJK'rj  and  the  €7rayy€\(a  make  it  clear  that  y  tckrjpo- 
vopia — note  the  restrictive  article — refers  to  the  possession 
promised  in  the  covenant  (Gen.  i315  i57  i78;  cf.  Rom.  413- M), 
which  was  with  Abraham  and  his  seed.  This  promised  posses- 
sion, while  consisting  materially  in  the  promised  land,  was 
the  expression  of  God's  favour  and  blessing  (cf.,  e.  g.,  2  Chron. 
627  Ps.  Sol.  72  p2  i43,  on  fj  pepis  teal  f)  ic\r}povoiJ,ia,  rov  Oeov 
€cm,v  'lapafa,  iy26),  and  the  term  easily  becomes  in  the  Chris- 
tian vocabulary  a  designation  of  the  blessing  of  God  which 
they  shall  obtain  who  through  faith  become  acceptable  to 
God  (see  Acts  2o32 1  Cor.  69> 10  is50  GaL  $21  Eph.  s5  Col.  324),  of 
which  blessing  the  Spirit,  as  the  initial  gift  of  the  new  life  (v.2) 
is  the  earnest  (2  Cor.  i22  s5  Eph.  i13- 14  430),  and  so  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  (v.14).  Such  a  spiritualised  conception  in  general 
doubtless  underlies  the  apostle's  use  of  it  here.  Cf.  Rom.  414 
and  the  suggestion  of  v.14  above,  that  he  thought  of  the  promise 
to  Abraham  as  a  promise  of  the  Spirit.  But  for  the  purposes 
of  his  argument  at  this  point,  the  content  of  the  fc\rjpopo^{a  is 
not  emphasised.  It  was  whatever  the  covenant  promised  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  His  opponents  would  concede  that 
this  was  a  spiritual,  not  simply  a  material,  blessing. 


(xXijpoq,  "a  share,"*7  v^eo,  "to  distribute"),  found  in 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  other  classical  writers,  is  In  their  writings 
usually  a  possession  obtained  by  inheritance,  but  sometimes  possession 
without  the  idea  of  inheritance  (Aristot.  Nic.  Eth.  7.  i46  [1153  b33]). 
In  the  papyri  it  is  used  either  of  one's  estate,  which  is  to  pass  to  one's 
heirs,  or  of  that  which  one  receives  by  inheritance:  Pap.  Amh.  II  72*'  »; 
BGU.  1 19,  II  3,  350  *'  s;  Pap.  Tebt.  II  3192.  297  etfreq.  It  occurs  very 
often  in  the  Lxx,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  as  the  translation  of  nSnj. 
This  Hebrew  word,  originally  signifying  "gift,"  then  "possession,"  or 
"share,"  often  refers  to  the  possession  given  to  Israel  in  Canaan 
(Deut  I2»  19"  Judg.  2o6  Isa.  58"  i  Chr.  i6*«"18;  cf.  Gen.  17*'  8,  where, 
however,  the  Heb.  has  rnrw  and  the  Lxx  xar&axecris);  °r  to  the  share 
of  a  particular  tribe  (Josh.  chap.  19);  or  to  Israel,  or  the  land  of 
Israel,  as  the  possession  of  God  (Deut.  4*°  Ps.  78  [79]1)-  Sometimes  it 
denotes  an  inheritance^  usually,  however,  not  in  the  sense  of  property 
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received  by  Inheritance,  but  of  property  which  is  left  by  one  at  death, 
or  which  will  by  usage  pass  to  one's  descendants  (Num.  277"11  362"4-  7>  8). 
Rarely,  if  ever,  does  it  refer  to  property  transmitted  by  will;  but  see 
Job  42".  5tXYjpovo{jifce  in  the  Lxx  has  the  same  range  of  meaning.  See 
also  Sir.  4419"28  Ps.  Sol.  y2  Q2  14s-  6  i512  jy26.  In  N.  T.,  though  always 
translated  "  inheritance"  in  E.  V.,  only  in  Lk.  i213  does  it  refer  strictly 
to  property  received  or  transmitted  by  inheritance.  In  Mt.  2i3* 
Mk.  i2r  Lk.  20"  Acts  7s  Heb.  n*  it  means  "property,"  "possessions" 
in  the  material  sense.  In  Acts  2o33  Eph.  i".  "  5*  Col.  3"  Heb.  g« 
i  Pet.  i4,  it  is  used  figuratively  of  a  spiritual  blessing  which  men  are 
to  receive  from  God.  It  is  in  this  sense  of  "promised  possession" 
that  it  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  here,  consistently  with  the  use  of 
Sia0T)x-r5  in  the  sense  of  "covenant."  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
usage  of  5tXir}povopt,fa  to  combat  this  sense  of  StaOiqxTj. 

The  anarthrous  nouns  v6(xou  and  eTOxyyeXtes  are  both  to  be  taken 
qualitatively:  the  actual  things  referred  to  are  &  v6tio$  and  fj  IrcayyeXfa 
(see  on  v.ir),  but  are  by  these  phrases  presented  not  individually  as  the 
law  and  the  promise,  but  qualitatively  as  law  and  promise.  The 
legalistic  aspect  of  the  law  is  a  shade  more  in  thought  here  than  in  v.  l7. 
ex  denotes  source,  specifically  that  on  which  something  depends  (Th. 
s.  v.  II  6),  and  ex  v6^ou  is  substantially  equivalent  to  Iv  v6^jup  in  v.«. 
ouxlrt  is  to  be  taken  not  temporally  but  logically,  as  in  Rom.  717-  20  ii6 
(Gal.  220,  cited  as  an  example  of  this  usage  by  Grimm,  is  probably  not 
such,  but  suggests  how  the  logical  use  might  grow  out  of  the  temporal). 
The  conditional  clause,  as  in  chap.  2*1,  sets  forth  as  a  simple  supposition 
what  the  apostle  in  fact  regards  as  a  condition  contrary  to  fact.  See 
3MT  243. 


?.    "but  to 

Abraham  God  granted  it  by  promise."  The  implied  object 
of  the  verb  is  evidently  rvjv  tckypovoniav.  K€%dpi<TTcu,  empha- 
sises the  gracious,  uncommercial,  character  of  the  grant,  and 
the  perfect  tense  marks  the  grant  as  one  still  in  force,  thus 
recalling  the  argument  of  w.15-17.  The  statement  as  a  whole 
constitutes  the  minor  premise  of  which  the  preceding  sentence 
is  the  major  premise.  If  the  inheritance  is  by  law,  it  is  not 
by  promise;  but  it  is  by  promise;  therefore  it  is  not  by 
law. 

Xap(£oyuxt  is  used  from  Homer  down,  in  the  general  sense  "to  do 
something  pleasant  or  agreeable"  (to  another),  "to  do  one  a  favour"; 
in  N.  T.  with  the  meanings  (a)  "to  forgive"  and  (b)  "to  grant  gra- 
ciously"; cf.  Rom.  8",  etc. 
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5.  Answer  to  the  objection  that  the  preceding  argument 
leaves  the  law  without  a  reason  for  being  (s19'22). 

The  apostle's  strong  and  repeated  insistence  on  the  inferiority 
of  law  to  the  promise,  and  its  inability  to  justify,  naturally 
raises  the  question,  weighty  for  one  who  was  not  prepared  to 
deny  to  the  law  all  divine  authority,  What,  then,  is  the  law 
for?  This  Paul  answers  by  ascribing  to  it  the  function  of 
producing  transgressions,  denying  to  it  power  to  give  life,  and 
making  it  simply  temporary  and  preparatory  to  the  gospel. 

lWhat  then  is  the  significance  of  the  law?  For  the  sake  of  the 
transgressions  it  was  added,  to  continue  until  the  seed  should  come 
to  whom  the  promise  still  in  force  was  made,  being  enacted  through 
the  agency  of  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  ™But  the  medi- 
ator is  not  of  one;  but  God  is  one.  2lls  the  law,  then,  contrary  to 
the  promises  of  God?  By  no  means.  For  if  there  had  been 
given  a  law  that  could  give  life,  righteousness  would  indeed  be  by 
law.  ™But  the  scripture  shut  up  all  things  under  sin  that,  on 
ground  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  promise  might  be  given  to 
those  who  believe. 

19.  rt  ovv  o  ^o/xo9;  "What  then  is  the  significance  of  the 
law?  "  A  question  obviously  raised  by  the  argument  advanced 
in  vv.15*18,  which  seemed  to  leave  the  law  without  function. 
o  vopos  is,  of  course,  the  same  law  there  spoken  of;  see  on 
v.17  and  on  v.13. 

There  is  no  perfectly  decisive  consideration  to  enable  us  to  choose 
between  the  translations  "why  is"  and  "what  is/'  "what  signifies." 
Paul  frequently  uses  T£  adverbially  (Rom.  37  i410  i  Cor.  4*  Gal.  5", 
etc.),  yet  never  elsewhere  in  the  phrase  T(  o5v.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  T(  oSv  elsewhere  signifies  "what  then,"  not  "why  then"  (Rom. 
31, »  4i  $i,  isy  etc.),  yet  when  the  thought  "what  signifies"  is  to  be 
expressed,  the  copula  is  usually  inserted,  not  left  to  be  supplied.  See 
i  Cor.  3*:  T(  o5v  ecruv  'A^oXTv^;  T£  86  lortv  IIaO"Xo<;;  Jn.  6s:  Tauta  Sk  i:C 
&mv;  but  cf.  other  examples  of  a  similar  sense,  without  copula  in 
Bernhardy,  Syntax ,  p.  336.  The  difference  of  meaning  is  not  great;  the 
question,  "Why  the  law?"  is  included  in  the  more  general  question 
"What  signifies  the  law,  how  is  it  with  the  law?"  and  this,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  is  in  any  case  the  most  prominent  element  of  the  thought 
in  the  apostle's  zaind.  o3v  connects  this  question  with  what  precedes, 
signifying  "in  view,  then,  of  these  statements." 
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r&p  7rapa/3d(T€a)p  'Xfipw  Trpoasredr),  "For  the  sake  of  the 
transgressions  it  was  added."  TrpoaeTeOrj  marks  the  law  as 
supplementary,  and  hence  subordinate  to  the  covenant.  The 
statement  is  not  in  contradiction  with  vv.lsff«,  because  the  law 
in  the  apostle's  thought  forms  no  part  of  the  covenant,  is  a 
thing  distinct  from  it,  in  no  way  modifying  its  provisions.  It 
is  the  apparent  contradiction  that  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
reading  ereOr},  which  occurs  in  this  v.  in  D*FG  and  other  West- 
ern authorities. 

In  itself  KG-PM  may  be  either  telic  as  in  Tit.  i6'  u  Jude16  Prov. 
I717,  perhaps  also  Eph.  3*'  14,  or  causal  as  in  Lk.  y47  i  Jn.  312; 
Clem.  Horn,  n16:  r&v  7ra/>a7TTGjjuarcoz>  %dpiv  tf  n^pCa  err^ra* 
(cited  by  Ell.  and  Ltft).  The  context  and  Paul's  usual  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  the  law  are  both  in  favour  of  the 
telic  force.  For,  since  it  is  clearly  the  apostle's  usual  thought 
that  where  there  is  no  law,  though  there  may  be  sin,  there  is 
no  transgression  (Trapdfiacrt,?,  see  Rom.  415  513),  his  choice  of  the 
word  Trapapdaewv  here  must  be  taken  to  indicate  that  he  is 
speaking  not  of  that  which  is  antecedent  but  of  that  which  is 
subsequent  to  the  coming  of  law.  The  phrase  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  the  equivalent  of  a^apn&v  %dpw,  and  since  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  7rapd/3a<rt<?  is  that  it  is  not  simply  the 
following  of  evil  impulse,  but  violation  of  explicit  law,  it  nat- 
urally suggests,  as  involved  in  the  TrapajSaW^  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  deeds,  which  otherwise  might  have 
passed  without  recognition.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  said  that 
this  interpretation  involves  the  supplying  of  the  phrase,  "  knowl- 
edge of"  (cf.  Sief.  "so  hatte  doch  Paulus,  um  verstanden  zu 
werden,  schreiben  miissen  TT??  eTr^w&ereco?  r&v  7ra/>a/3a<rcwj> 
")3  but  only  the  discovery  in  the  expression  r&v  Trapafid-, 
of  its  implicate,  TJ)$  eWyzxicrew  rij$  anaprtas.  For  the 
evidence  that  the  latter  was  in  Paul's  thought  a  function  of 
the  law  and  that  he  probably  conceived  of  it  as  brought 
about  through  the  conversion  of  sin  into  transgression,  see 
Rom.  320  415  s13'  ".  20  77-i^  ^  artide  before  irapapd<reuv  is 
restrictive,  but  not  retrospective.  The  thought  probably  is, 
"the  transgressions  which  wiU  thereby  be  produced." 
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av  e\0rj  rb  cfTrepiia  &  €7njy<y€\Tat,,  "to  continue  until 
the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  still  in  force  was 
made."  TO  wep^a  is,  doubtless,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  v.16b,  viz.,  Christ,  if  v.16b  is  from  Paul  (cf.  p.  182); 
otherwise  as  in  v.29,  those  who  are  Christ's.  eV^'yyeXrat,  per- 
fect tense,  referring  to  a  past  fact  and  its  existing  result,  marks 
the  promise  as  being  still  in  force.  The  whole  clause,  &XPL*j 
etc.,  sets  the  limit  to  the  period  during  which  the  law  continues. 
Thus  the  covenant  of  promise  is  presented  to  the  mind  as  of 
permanent  validity,  both  beginning  before  and  continuing 
through  the  period  of  the  law  and  afterwards,  the  law  on  the 
other  hand  as  temporary,  added  to  the  permanent  covenant 
for  a  period  limited  in  both  directions.  That  the  relation  of 
men  to  God  was  different  after  the  period  of  law  was  ended 
from  what  it  had  been  under  the  law  is  implied  in  v.23.  But 
that  the  promise  with  its  principle  of  faith  was  in  no  way 
abrogated  or  suspended  in  or  after  the  period  of  the  law  is  the 
unequivocal  affirmation  of  w.15-18,  and  clearly  implied  in  the 
quotation  in  v.u  of  Hab.  24,  which  the  apostle  doi^btless  as- 
cribed to  this  period. 

"Adepts  <2v  is  the  reading  of  633,  1912  Clem.  Eus.  All  others  apparently 
read  $%pi$  o5.  Both  $xpts  #v  and  #XPE  o5  are  current  forms  in  the 
first  century  (M.  and  M.  Voc,  s.  v.),  but  Paul  elsewhere  reads  3xpi[s]  °8 
(Rom.  ii26  i  Cor.  n36  is26).  In  Rom.  n»  and  i  Cor.  is26  mss.  vary 
between  <2%pt  and  <5fcpic  before  o5  and  in  i  Cor.  n26  i535  a  consider- 
able group  add  $v  after  o5,  yet  none  apparently  read  $xpt<;  <2v.  It  is 
improbable,  therefore,  that  this  reading  is  the  work  of  the  scribes. 


St?  ayy^Xaw  ev  x^pl  juecr/roir  "being  enacted 
through  the  agency  of  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator." 
The  mediator  is  self-evidently  Moses;  the  expression  ev  %^pi 
is  probably,  as  Sief.  suggests,  intended  literally;  see  Exod. 
3  1  is  2219.  Concerning  the  tradition  that  angels  were  concerned 
in  the  giving  of  the  law,  see  Deut,  332  (Lxx  not  Heb.),  e/c  Sej-i&v 
avrov  ayye\joi  yer  avrov.  Jos.  Ant.  15.  136  (s3);  Test.  XII 
Pat,  Dan.  6;  Jub.  i29;  Heb.  2*  Acts  y88-  62  and  Talmudic  pas- 
sages cited  by  Dib.Gwt.  p.  27.  The  intent  of  the  whole  phrase 
is  to  depreciate  the  law  as  not  given  directly  by  God. 
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On  SeoT&raa,  with  reference  to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  cf.  Hes,  Op. 
276;  Plato,  Legg.  XI  931  E.  The  participle  is  an  aor.  of  identical  action, 
describing  one  phase  of  the  fact  denoted  by  -jcpoaetjIOir]  (EM  T  I39/.). 
MecfcYjq,  "  mediator,"  belongs  to  late  Greek.  Job  g33:  eYOe  fy  6  peofaQs 
xal  IXIfxaw  xal  Btaxo6cov  dv&  tilaov  d^oTlpwv.  Polyb.  28.  15  (17)  8: 
toils  *Po8fou<;  iupov6£a<;  ^leaf-ras  diuoBet^at.  Diod.  Sic.  4.  54, 
TOUTOV  y&p  ^ecrftTQv  f  eyovtaa  TO>V  &^oXoyttdv.  Cremer,  .s.  #.,  and  Riggen- 
bach,  "  Der  Begriff  der  AsaOfyu]  im  Hebraerbrief  ,"  in  Theologische  Stitdien 
Th.fZahn  .  .  .  dargebracht,  p.  307,  interpret  the  word  in  this  passage  and 
in  Jos.  Ant.  4.  133  (67)  —  see  below  —  as  meaning  "surety/'  "guarantor." 
But  while  this  meaning  would  give  reasonable  sense  to  the  passages, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  require  it,  and  these  passages  can  not, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  vouchers  for  it.  Philo  De  Somn.  I  142  (22); 
Vita  Mosis,  III  163  (19)  :  Mo>uo%  .  .  ,  [Leafa-tiq  *<&  BcaXX<fcx.TiQ<;  .  .  .  As- 
sumpt.  Mos.  i14  (quoted  by  Gelasius):  xal  7cpoe6e&oraT6  {JLS  (Mcoua^jv)  6 
8eb<;  xpb  xaTa^o^ii<;  x.6atiou  elvaf  y-e  TTJ«;  SiaOTrjxTQ*;  otfitou  p,ea{TTQV.  See 
Charles,  Apoc.  and  Pseud.,  ad  loc.  (cf.  3")  :  Uaque  excogitamt  et  inwnit 
me,  qui  ab  initio  orbis  terrarum  pmparatus  sum,  ul  sim  arbiter  testamenti 
ittius;  Test.  XII  Pat.  Dan.  6,  ^eofrnjs  0eou  xal  dtv6p(5xoo  (cf.  Charles 
on  Jub.  i89);  Jos.  Ant  4.  133  (6T),  rauta  5^  6tJtvOvTs<;  IXefov  xal  6e6v 
Cncioxvouvco.  ^4w/.  16.  24  (2s).  Pap.  Gd.  Cairo,  p.  30:  &fcvaot 
jietv  S6?  (the  passage  is  from  the  second  century  A.  D. 
•^etv  refers  to  two  rival  claimants  for  an  estate  between  whom  the  (AS- 
crhngs  was  to  be  arbiter),  Plut.  De  Is.  et  Osir.  46:  Stk  xoel  M(6p-qv  IT^poat 
Tbv  tXEakijv  6vo(wfc^ouaiv.  See  other  reff.  in  Th.  s.  v.  In  N,  T.,  besides 
the  present  passage,  the  word  occurs  in  Heb.  86  91B  12"  i  Tim.  2s,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  a  title  of  Jesus,  though  in  Heb.  8fl  there  is  also  a  sug- 
gestion of  Moses  as  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  meaning  the  law. 

20.  o  £e  /-te<r/T??s  <b/o5  ovfc  eerw,  6  Se  ^€09  els  ecrro/.  "But 
the  mediator  is  not  of  one;  but  God  is  one.77  This  is  a  part  of 
the  argument  in  depreciation  of  the  law  as  compared  with  the 
covenant  of  promise,  reiterating  in  part  what  has  already  been 
said  in  v.19.  The  first  clause  is  a  general  statement  deduced 
from  the  very  definition  of  a  mediator.  From  the  duality  of  the 
persons  between  whom  the  mediator  acts  and  the  fact  that  God 
is  but  one  person,  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  is  that 
the  law;  being  given  through  a  mediator,  came  from  God  in- 
directly. That  the  promise  came  directly  is  not  affirmed,  but 
assumed  to  be  in  mind.  To  find  here  the  thought  that  the 
law  is  conditional  while  the  promise  is  unconditional,  or  a  refer- 
ence to  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  is  to  go  beyond  the 
implication  of  tie  words  or  the  context, 
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For  the  Interpretation  of  this  perplexing  verse,  of  which,  according 
to  Fricke,  Das  exegetische  Problem  GaL  320,  Leipzig,  1879,  about  three 
hundred  interpretations  have  been  proposed,  the  following  data  seem 
determinative,  i.  6  ^ecCTY^  is  in  this  clause  generic,  lit.,  "The 
mediator  of  one  does  not  exist,"  or  "the  mediator  is  not  [a  mediator] 
of  one."  To  make  it  refer  directly  and  exclusively  to  a  specific  medi- 
ator is  to  make  the  whole  sentence  simply  assertion,  lacking  even,  the 
appearance  of  argument,  and  to  render  the  second  half  of  the  sentence 
superfluous.  It  would,  indeed,  come  to  the  same  thing  to  make 
&  y.ecrC'CTjs  refer  to  the  mediator  of  v.19,  if  the  assertion  of  v.20  be  under- 
stood to  be  true  of  the  mediator  of  v.19  because  true  of  the  mediator 
as  such.  But  this  is  unnecessarily  to  complicate  the  thought.  2. 
This  generic  statement  of  v.20:  &  S&  (j.sarfaq<;  lvb<;  ofoc  lartv,  is  intended 
to  be  applied  to  Moses,  the  mediator,  referred  to  in  v.19.  To  introduce 
the  conception  of  some  other  mediator,  as,  e.  g.,  Christ  (Jerome  Chrys. 
et  al.)j  or  the  law  itself  (Holsten),  is  to  exceed  the  indications  of  the  con- 
text without  warrant.  3.  ev6?  must  be  taken  as  masculine,  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  personal,  the  plurality  affirmed  in  Stvbs  ofot  IOTIV  referring  to 
the  contracting  parties  to  a  transaction  effected  through  a  mediator; 
no  other  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  use  of  els  in  the  clause 
6  8&  6eb?  els  £<JT£V.  4.  The  plurality  affirmed  in  §vbq  06%  is  not  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  constituting  one  party  to  the  transaction  effected 
through  a  mediator,  but  a  duality  of  parties:  in  other  words,  6  piecrfaQs 
ivbs  o6x  JfffTtv  affirms  not  that  the  party  for  whom  the  mediator  acts 
must  consist  of  a  plurality  of  persons,  but  that  there  must  be  two 
parties  to  the  transaction  between  whom  the  mediator  acts  as  go- 
between.  However  attractive  the  interpretation  which  is  built  upon 
this  definition  of  ^SC^TY)?  as  the  single  person  acting  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  group,  Paul  being  thus  made  to  say  that  since  a  mediator  can 
not  be  the  representative  of  one,  and  God  is  one,  Moses  as  mediator 
was  not  the  representative  of  God,  but  of  the  angels  (Vogel  in  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  1865,  pp.  524-38)  or  of  the  people  (B.  Weiss,  Die  pauL  Brief e  im 
bericMigten  Text,  ad  /0e.),it  must  be  rejected  on  the  clear  evidence  of  usage 
(see  the  passages  above) :  a  tieaC<nj<;  by  no  means  uniformly  acted  for  a 
plurality  of  persons  (constituting  one  party),  but  always,  however,  he 
may  be  thought  of  as  specially  representing  the  Interests  of  one  party, 
stood,  as  both  the  term  itself  and  usage  show,  as  the  middleman  between 
two  parties,  the  latter  consisting  each  of  one  person  or  of  more,  as 
the  case  might  be.  5.  b  8&  6eb<;  e!<;  &mtv  Is  most  naturally  taken 
as  the  minor  premise  to  6  S&  pt-eaCrr]?  lvb<;  ofot  &mv.  The  unexpressed 
but  self-evident  conclusion  from  these  premises  applied  to  the  concrete 
case  referred  to  in  v.19  is  that  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  in  which  Moses 
was  mediator,  there  was,  besides  God,  a  second  party.  This  in  itself 
serves  to  emphasise  the  statement  of  v.18,  that  the  law  was  given  through 
a  mediator  ajnd  to  intimate  that  the  covenant,  in  which  God  acted 
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alone,  without  a  mediator,  is  in  this  particular  different  from  the  law 
and  superior  to  it.*  So  in  the  main,  Fricke,  op.  cit.  The  reasoning  is 
not  indeed  characteristically  Pauline;  like  that  of  v.*6b  it  reads  more 
like  the  gloss  of  a  later  commentator  than  a  part  of  the  original  argu- 
ment; and  such  it  quite  possibly  is.  Yet  we  have  no  decisive  proof 
that  Paul  himself  could  not  have  added  such  a  rabbinic  re-enforcement 
of  his  own  argument. 

ElL's  view,  which  while  supplying  "in  the  promise"  makes  the 
clause  o  Be  0eb<;  et?  lorfr,  thus  supplemented,  a  minor  premise,  the 
argument  then  running,  A  mediator  is  not  of  one  party,  but  in  the 
promise  God  is  one;  therefore,  in  the  promise  there  is  no  mediator, 
only  arrives  by  a  laboured  process  at  the  point  from  which  it  started. 
Kendall's  view,  Expositor's  Grk.  Test.:  The  mediator,  Moses,  is  not  of 
one  seed,  but  many  (=  the  law  was  not  like  the  promise  for  a  single 
chosen  family,  but  to  many  families  of  Abraham's  children  after  the 
flesh),  but  God  is  nevertheless  one  (-the  God  of  Sinai  is  one  with 
the  God  of  promise),  is  singularly  regardless  of  the  requirements  alike 
of  the  language  itself  and  of  the  context. 

21.  o  Qiiv  voyuos  icara  r&v  €Tra<yye\t,&p  rov  Oeov;  ^  <y4vot,TQ. 
"Is  the  law,  then,  contrary  to  the  promises  of  God?  By  no 
means."  The  question  is  suggested  by  the  whole  argument 
from  v,10,  esp.  v.15  on,  which  obviously  suggests  an  affirmative 
answer.  That  Paul  returns  a  negative  answer  signifies,  how- 
ever, not  that  he  has  forgotten  and  is  now  denying  what  he 
has  up  to  this  time  affirmed,  nor  probably  that  he  is  using  the 
word  "law"  in  a  different  sense.  It  would,  indeed,  resolve  the 
seeming  contradiction  and  take  the  words  in  a  sense  not  im- 
probable in  itself  to  suppose  that  he  here  means  the  law  simply 

*  It  comes  to  nearly  the  same  result  to  take  o  8c  0eo?  els  «<mi>  as  referring  directly  to 
the  promise,  meaning,  in  effect:  "But  God,  who  gave  the  promise,  is  one,  acted  without  a 
mediator  ";  in  which  fact  the  inferiority  of  the  law  to  the  promise  is  evident.  So  Ltft,  But 
if  this  were  the  thought  intended  to  be  directly  conveyed  by  this  clause,  it  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  expressed.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  take  the  words  &  $k  0«Z»sr  «l*  Icrriv 
as  in  themselves  expressing  only  what  they  directly  say,  and  to  assume  that  the  thought  to  be 
supplied  is  the  conclusion  which  the  expressed  premises  support. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  view  advocated  above  and  equally  to  that  of  Ltft.  that  on  the 
supposition  that  Sux.9^K^v  is  a  covenant,  Paul's  argument  in  v.J*  turns  on  the  fact  of  the  two 
parties  to  it,  and  thus  that  the  law  and  the  covenant  are  in  that  fact  placed  on  the  same 
basis.  But  this  ignores  the  fact  that  the  argument  concerning  the  mediator  is  in  reality  to 
the  effect  that  the  mediator  stands  between  the  two  parties,  making  a  third,  separating  as 
well  as  joining  them,  while  in  the  covenant,  God,  the  one,  comes  into  direct  relation  with 
man.  Moreover  if ,  as  is  probably  the  case,  and  as  is  indicated  by  his  use  of  «irayy«A£a  for 
what  he  also  calls  the  faJfci),  he  shared  the  0.  T.  thought  of  the  covenant  as  predomi- 
nantly one-sided,  God  taking  the  initiative,  this  fact  would  still  furtfcer  tend  in  his  mind 
to  depreciate  the  law  as  compared  with  the  covenant. 
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as  a  historical  fact.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  as  he  means 
here  by  the  promises  those  of  the  covenant  (w.l6»  17>  18),  so  he 
uses  law  in  the  same  sense  as  throughout  the  passage,  and  that 
he  affirms  that  they  are  not  in  conflict  (on  /card,  cf.  chap.  516»  17 
2  Cor.  i38  Rom.  831),  because  they  have  distinct  functions. 
Notice  that  it  is  this  of  which  the  next  clause  speaks.  Paul 
admits,  even  affirms,  that  the  law  judges  a  man  on  a  basis  of 
works  of  law,  and  the  promises  on  a  basis  of  faith  —  in  this  they 
are  different  the  one  from  the  other,  but  he  contends,  as  against 
his  opponents  who  hold  that  men  are  actually  justified  by  law, 
that  the  law,  whose  sentence  is  always  one  of  condemnation, 
was  not  intended  to  express  God's  attitude  towards  men,  is  not 
the  basis  of  God's  actual  judgment  of  men,  but  is  a  revelation 
of  a  man's  legal  standing  only.  He  will  presently  add  that  it 
is  thus  a  means  of  bringing  us  to  Christ  (v.24).  At  present  he 
is  content  to  affirm  that  they  are  not  in  conflict,  because  they 
operate  in  different  spheres.  Thus  one  may  rightly  say  that 
the  courts  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  pardoning  power;  for 
though  one  sentences  and  the  other  releases,  each  is  operative 
in  its  own  sphere,  the  one  saying  whether  the  accused  is  guilty, 
the  other  whether  he  shall  be  punished;  or  that  a  father  who 
first  ascertains  by  careful  inquiry  whether  his  child  has  dis- 
obeyed his  commands,  and  pronounces  him  guilty,  and  then 
using  this  very  sentence  of  guilty  to  bring  him  to  repentance, 
and  discovering  that  he  is  repentant  assures  him  of  forgiveness 
and  fellowship,  is  in  no  conflict  with  himself. 

Tou  8eoO  is  omitted  by  B  d  e  Victorin.  Ephrem.  (?)  Ambrst.  only. 
Despite  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  the  reading  TOU  fleou  (the  sen- 
tence is  equally  clear,  more  terse,  and  more  in  Paul's  usual  style  with- 
out the  words),  the  evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  and  the 
possibility  that  the  omission  by  the  few  witnesses  on  this  side  is  an 
accidental  coincidence,  is  too  strong  to  permit  rejection  of  the  words. 


el  ry&p  $W07?  *>Jjuo9  o  Svvdiiepos  Z&OTroLfjo-ai,  ovrw?  &K 
&p  %v  $  htcawcrvvri,  "For  if  there  had  been  given  a  law  that 
could  give  life,  righteousness  would  indeed  be  by  law."  Wjuos, 
without  the  article,  is  a  law,  and  undoubtedly,  as  the  context 
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shows,  a  divine  law,  which  the  participial  phrase  o 
^OTTQiYia-ai  further  describes  as  "a  law  that  could  give  life." 
The  form  of  the  sentence  m&rks  it  as  a  supposition  contrary  to 
fact  ("BMT  248).  Such  a  sentence  is  often  used  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  hypothesis  from  the  unreality  of  the  apodosis. 
Cf.  chap,  i10 1  Cor.  28 1  Jn.  219.  In  this  case  the  unreality  of  the 
apodosis,  righteousness  by  law,  is  for  the  present  assumed,  to 
be  proved  later,  in  v.22.  The  fact  thus  established,  that  no  law 
had  been  given  that  could  give  life,  henc:  that  this  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  law  of  Moses,  is  adduced  as  proof  (<ydp  is 
argumentative)  that  AW?  ryevoiro  is  the  right  answer  to  the 
question  just  asked,  i.  e.y  that  the  law  is  not  against  the  prom- 
ises.  The  validity  of  this  proof  for  its  purpose  lies  in  the 
implication,  not  that  the  two  are  in  agreement,  being  of  the 
same  intent  and  significance,  but  that  they  are  in  separate 
realms,  established  for  different  purposes,  hence  not  conflicting. 

'Ex,  v6{xou  is  attested  by  all  authorities  except  B  and  Cyr.,  who  read 
4v  v6&i(j>;  ^v  is  attested  by  all  authorities  except  FG  429,  206;  <5fv  is  read 
by  ABC  Cyr.  before  fy>;  by  #33,  218,  1912,  436,  462  after  fjv;  by 
429,  206  without  ^v;  by  Dbet  CKLP  al.  pier.  Chr.  Thdrt.  before  Ix,  v6^.ou; 
it  is  omitted  by  D*  88,  442,  1952  al.  Bam.  and,  together  with  fy,  by 
FG.  Alike  external  evidence  and  intrinsic  and  transcriptional  prob- 
ability point  to  Ix,  v6yiou  <2v  fy  as  the  original  reading.  While  4**  shows 
that  Paul  might  omit  &>,  yet  he  more  commonly  inserts  it,  and  when  in- 
serting it,  places  it  before  the  verb ;  cf.  chap,  i 10 1  Cor.  2 8 1 1 ".  Out  of  this 
reading  arise  in  transcription  that  of  K>  etc.,  and  that  of  the  Syrian 
authorities  KLP,  etc.,  by  transposition  of  <5£v;  that  of  the  Western 
authorities  D*,  etc.,  by  the  omission  of  $v  (cf.  the  evidence  on  4");  that 
of  B  Cyr.  by  the  substitution  for  Ix  v6^ou  of  the  equally  familiar 
Iv  v6iwp;  and  that  of  FG  429,  206  by  the  accidental  omission  of  ^v,  the 
two  former  from  the  Western  reading,  the  two  latter  from  the  original 
reading.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  insertion  of  $v  in  some  position 
is  attested  by  all  non-Western  authorities,  and  Ix,  v6jjiou  by  all  authori- 
ties except  B  Cyr.  The  assumption  of  iv  v6pi<j>  as  original  (WH.) ,  neces- 
sitating the  derivation  of  the  reading  of  AC  from  this  original  and  then 
the  derivation  of  all  other  variants  from  this  secondary  form,  involves 
a  genealogical  relationship  distinctly  more  difficult  than  that  above 
proposed,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  a  sub-singular  reading  of  B  against 
all  other  pre-Syrian  authorities. 

On  an  attributive  with  the  article  after  an  indefinite  substantive,  see 
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W.  XX  4  (WM.  p.  174);  Rad.  p.  93;  Gild.  Syn.  p.  283;  Rob.  p.  777; 
"BUT  424.    Cf.  chap,  i?  230  Acts  412,  etc. 

Zcooiuoi&i)  occurs  in  the  Lxx  in  the  sense,  "to  cause  to  live,"  "to 
give  life":  Neh.  96:  a5  (6e6<;)  ^cooicotei?  T&  T&vTa.  2  Kgs.  57;  "to  save 
alive":  Jdg.  21"  Ps.  71".  ln  N.  T.  it  means  "to  cause  to  live,"  "to 
germinate"  (of  a  seed):  i  Cor.  i536;  '  to  bring  to  life"  (the  dead): 
Rom.  811  i  Coir.  15*;  "to  give  spiritual  life":  Jn.  6«3  2  Cor.  3*.  In 
the  last  passage  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  death  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  thus  acquires  a  certain  forensic  sense.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  the  prominent  dement  in  the  thought  of  the  word  here;  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  causative  of  WG>  as  used  in  v.12  (see  note  on  ^cretae 
there)  and  in  effect  means  "to  justify."  That  there  is  an  associated 
idea  of  the  ethical  life  which  is  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  in 
2ao  526  (ff.  516'  «)  and  Rom.  82'9,  or  of  the  eternal  life  after  death,  as  in 
Rom.  810-  ll  (note  esp.  «),  is  not  improbable.  Ell.  and  Sief.  make  the 
reference  exclusively  to  the  latter,  and  interpret  the  argument  as  one 
from  effect  to  cause:  If  there  were  a  law  that  could  give  eternal  life, 
then  justification,  which  is  the  condition  precedent  of  such  life,  would 
be  in  law.  This,  also,  is  possible,  but  less  probable  than  a  more  direct  ref- 
erence to  justification  in  OooTcorijaat.  ix  v6{iou  (cf.  textual  note  above), 
here  as  in  v.18  (q.  v.)t  expresses  source  —  righteousness  would  have 
proceeded  from  law,  had  its  origin  in  law.  It  is  a  qualitative  phrase, 
but  that  which  is  referred  to  is  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  legalistic  system. 
The  emphasis  of  •?)  Scxcaoativiq  is  doubtless  upon  the  forensic  element  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  (see  detached  note  on  AtxatouCviQ  VI  B  2, 
and  cf.  esp.  221)-  The  article  reflects  the  thought  that  there  is  but  one 
way  of  acceptance  with  God,  the  sentence  meaning  not,  "  there  would 
be  a  way  of  acceptance  with  God  on  a  basis  of  legalism"  (cf.  2ai)>  but 
"the  way  of  acceptance  would  be,"  etc. 


22.  aXXA  <rvvdfc\€i(r€V  i]  ypacfrr}  r&  Trdvra  VTTO 
"But  the  scripture  shut  up  all  things  under  sin."  a\\&  tnarks 
the  contrast  between  the  unreal  hypothesis  of  v.21  .and  the 
actual  fact  as  here  stated,  which  furnishes  the  proof  that  the 
apodosis  of  v.21b,  "righteousness  would  have  been  of  law,"  and 
hence  also  the  protasis,  "if  a  law  had  been  given  that  could 
give  life,"  which  that  verse  by  its  form  implies  to  be  contrary  to 
fact,  are  actually  such.  That  the  proof  is  drawn  from  the  0.  T. 
law  implies  that  the  latter  is  the  only  law  actually  in  question, 
or  that  if  the  O.  T.  law  could  not  justify  no  law  could.  The 
scripture  is  probably  Deut.  2726,  referred  to  in  v.10  —  a  passage 
from  the  law,  and  cited  here  as  embodying  the  verdict  of  the 
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law.  The  reference  to  v.10  and  the  context  in  general  give  to 
VTTO  apapriav  the  meaning  "tinder  condemnation  of  sin," 
equivalent  to  into  /cardpav  in  v.10.  All  this  refers,  it  must  be 
noted,  not  to  God's  sentence  against  men,  but  to  the  verdict 
of  law.  Paul  is  still  arguing  that  from  law  comes  no  righteous- 
ness, no  justification;  that  for  this  one  must  come  to  God  in 
faith.  See  the  next  clause. 

SuvxXefo  is  found  in  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  down  in  various 
senses,  but  primarily  with  the  meaning  "to  shut  up,"  "to  confine," 
either  inceptive,  "to  put  in  confinement,"  or  continuative,  "to  hold 
confined."  So  also  in  the  Lxx,  Ps.  30*  (si8):  06  auv&tXeicKfc;  ae  et<; 
%sTpa<;  !x9p°Q*  77  (78)BO;  likewise  in  N.  T.,  Lk.  5*  Rom.  ii32. 

In  the  usage  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  general  and  of  Paul  in  particular 
the  singular  Ypocrt  refers  to  a  particular  passage  of  the  0.  T.  Note 
the  expressions  •?)  Ypa?-?)  a^TQ  (Acts  836),  My*  ypacp-^  (Jn.  19**)  xaaa 
ypart  (2  Tim.  316),  and  the  fact  that  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  epistles 
the  singular  is  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  quotation  (chap.  3*  4*°  Rom. 
43  g17  iou  ii2).  See  also  i  Tim.  518.  In  2  Tim.  316,  icaaa  YPa9^j  a 
specific  passage  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Deut.  ay28,  quoted 
in  v.10,  and  Ps.  i432,  quoted  in  s16,  would  both  be  appropriate  to  the 
apostle's  purpose  in  this  v.,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  latter  passage 
makes  against  its  being  the  one  here  meant.  A  reference  to  a  passage 
itself  in  the  law  is,  moreover,  more  probable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  function  of  this  law  that  is  under  discussion. 

T<fc  icdvra,  equivalent  to  To6<;  ic&vTas  in  Rorn.  ii38,  refers  to  all  who 
were  under  6  v6pio<;  (v.21)?  *•  *•>  the  Jews,  since  at  this  point  the  ques- 
tion pertains  simply  to  the  function  or  reason  for  existence  of  the  law. 
On  the  neuter  used  of  persons,  the  rhetorical  effect  being  somewhat  to 
obliterate  the  thought  of  individuals  and  to  present  those  referred  to 
as  a  solidarity,  see  i  Cor.  i27  Col.  i20  Eph.  i10  Jn.  17*°.  5wb  djjLaprtev 
in  Rom.  714  (cf.  614-  «)  means  "under  the  power  of  sin"  and  in  Rom.  3* 
"sinful"  (though  some  interpreters  take  it  in  the  sense  of  "under 
condemnation")'  But  these  single  instances  of  the  phrase  In  different 
specific  senses  are  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  dear  evidence  of  the 
context  in  favour  of  the  meaning,  "under  condemnation  for  sin," 
which  is  in  itself  equally  possible. 


%va,  f\  errayyeXta  e/c  7r/<rreo>9  ^I^aov  "SLpurrov  SoOg  roZ? 
•rrlffrevovaw.  "  that,  on  ground  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  prom- 
ise might  be  given  to  those  who  believe."  This  dause  ex- 
presses the  purpose  of  the  shutting  up,  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding dause:  a  purpose  which,  as  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ 
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as  the  object  of  faith  shows,  is  to  be  achieved  not  for  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  period  of  law  as  he  learns  the  lesson  that  law 
teaches,  but  in  the  historic  establishment  of  the  new  principle; 
and  a  purpose  of  God,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  result 
described  is  that  which  is  achieved  in  the  gospel,  which  is  for 
Paul  the  gospel  of  God.  But  this,  in  turn,  implies  that  the 
shutting  up  was  itself  an  act  of  God,  or,  more  exactly,  that  the 
declaration  of  the  scripture  expressed  something  which  God 
desired  men  to  learn  from  the  experience  under  law.  In  other 
words,  though  to  isolate  the  law  and  understand  it  as  denning 
the  way  of  salvation  is  wholly  to  misunderstand  God's  attitude 
towards  men,  yet  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  accomplish  a 
certain  work  preparatory  to  the  giving  of  the  gospel,  viz.,  to 
demonstrate  that  men  can  not  be  justified  on  grounds  of  merit. 
Thus  it  is  that  Paul  finds  a  way  to  reconcile  his  rejection  of  the 
legalism  which  he  found  in  the  law,  with  the  divine  origin  of 
the  law;  instead  of  denying  the  latter,  as  Marcion  later  in  effect 
did  (Iren.  Haer.  i.  27*). 


is  manifestly,  as  In  vv.14^18,  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
involved  in  the  covenant,  and,  as  in  v.14,  is  used  by  metonymy  for  the 
thing  promised.  See  reff.  there.  Whether  the  reference  is  as  in  v.14 
specifically  to  the  Spirit,  or  more  generally  to  acceptance  with  God 
with  all  that  this  involves,  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  On 
Ix  ocfoTeox;  cf.  216,  and  notes  and  reff.  there.  It  here  expresses  the 
ground  on  which  the  giving  (8067))  takes  place.  'I^aou  Xptcrrou  is,  as 
always  after  ictortc,  an  objective  genitive.  See  notes  on  Sicfc  icfarecac 
XptaToQ  'IIQ<IQU,  216.  Trots  icwrefioiwtv,  a  general  present  participle 
("BMT  123)  with  generic  article  —  to  believers  —  is  the  indirect  object 
of  806?)  .  It  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  though  the  thought 
has  been  in  effect  expressed  by  Ix  icCo-ceox;.  The  repetition  emphasises 
the  fact  that  only  through  faith  could  the  promise  be  fulfilled. 

6.  Characterisation  of  the  condition  under  law,  and,  in 
contrast  with  it,  the  condition  since  faith  came; 
then  we  were  held  in  custody  under  law,  now  we 
are  all  sons  of  God,  heirs  of  the  promise  (323"29)- 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  temporariness  of  the  law  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  condition  under  it  the  apostle  describes 
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tlie  latter  as  one  of  custody,  and  that  of  a  child  under  a 
pedagogue.  Now,  however,  that  that  period  is  over  and  the 
full  Christian  experience  of  faith  has  come,  we  are  no  longer  in 
subjection.  Ye  are  sons  of  God,  and  all  alike,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  status,  or  sex,  one  in  Christ  Jesus;  but  if  in  him, 
and  his,  then  also  seed  of  Abraham.  Thus  the  argument 
returns  to  its  starting  point  in  v.7. 

™But  before  the  faith  came,  we  were  kept  guarded  under  law, 
shut  up  for  the  obtaining  of  the  faith  that  was  to  be  revealed.  uSo 
that  the  law  has  been  for  us  a  pedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  that 
we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  ™But  the  faith  having  come  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  pedagogue.  ™For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God,  through 
your  faith,  in  Christ  Jesus.  27For  as  many  of  you  as  were  bap- 
tised unto  Christ  did  put  on  Christ.  ^There  is  no  Jew  nor  Greek, 
no  slave  nor  free,  no  male  and  female;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  ^And  if  ye  are  Christ7 s,  then  are  ye  seed  of  Abraham, 
heirs  according  to  promise. 

23.  irpb  rov  £e  e\6dv  rrjv  Tri&rw  VTTO  VO&QV  e^povpov^e9a 
"But  before  the  faith  came,  we  were  kept  guarded  under  law.77 
By  rqv  Tricmv  is  meant  not  faith  qualitatively;  the  article  ex- 
cludes this;  not  genericaily;  Paul  could  not  speak  of  this  as 
having  recently  come,  since,  as  he  has  maintained,  it  was  at 
least  as  old  as  Abraham;  nor  the  faith  in  the  sense  "  that  which 
is  believed"  (cf.  on  i2*);  but  the  faith  in  Christ  just  spoken  of 
In  v.22.  That  this  was,  in  the  apostle's  view,  fundamentally 
alike  in  kind  with  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  clear  not  chiefly 
from  the  use  of  the  same  word,  but  from  the  apostle's  definite 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith  on  the  ground  that  the  principle 
was  established  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  That  it  was  specifi- 
cally different  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  the 
frequent  addition  of  'I^o-oO  X/owrroO,  and  by  the  assertion  of 
this  verse  that  the  faith  came  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
law.  The  phrase  vrro  v6y&v  is  a  qualitative  phrase,  "under 
law,"  but  the  law  referred  to  is,  of  course,  that  spoken  of  in 
v.19,  and  this  in  turn  the  same  as  in  v,13  \q.  t>»).  That  the  sub- 
jection referred  to  in  this  phrase  was  not  absolute,  exclud- 
ing the  possibility  or  privilege  of  faith,  or  justification  by  it» 
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5s  shown  by  v.11,  and  the  argument  of  w.15ff-.  The  law  has  a 
Teal  function,  but  that  function  is  not  the  displacement  of  faith. 
Cf.  on  v.22b.  That  the  apostle  has  so  far  modified  his  thought 
of  that  function  since  v.19  as  to  be  speaking  here  in  ecfrpovpovyeffa, 
of  protection  against  transgressions  is  wholly  improbable,  for 
though  <j>povpew  in  itself  may  be  used  of  a  protective  guarding 
(2  Cor.  ii82  Phil.  47  i  Pet.  i5,  and  examples  in  classical  writers) 
yet  the  proximity  of  v.19  and  the  participle  crvvfcXeidfAevot, 
compel  us  to  understand  it  here  of  a  restrictive  guarding. 

GvvK\ei6iJL€Voi  el?  rrjv  ^ek\ov(rav  iricmv  a7rofca\v(f)0f)vaif 
"shut  up  for  the  obtaining  of  the  faith  that  was  to  be 
revealed/7  On  the  meaning  of  (rvv/cXeidiJievot,,  see  crvve/cXeurev, 
v.22.  It  is  here  a  present  participle  of  identical  action,  hence 
used  in  its  continuative  sense,  "to  hold  in  confinement/'  as  in 
Aristot.  Part.  Animal.  II  9.  8  (654  b35) :  al  crvvKkeiovcrai  7r\ev- 
pal  TO  crTTjOos.  The  sense  "having  been  put  into  confine- 
ment"  would  demand  an  aor.  or  perfect  participle,  the  latter 
of  which  some  mss.,  most  of  them  late,  have.  The  participle 
peXkovcraVj  limiting  TTIGTIV,  marks  the  latter  as  future  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  verb  ec^povpov^eOa  (EMT  142);  the 
revelation  is  at  the  time  of  the  writing  already  past,  el?  may 
be  either  temporal,  as  in  Phil,  i10  216,  or  telic,  "in  order  to 
produce,  give,  or  obtain 7>  (in  this  case  the  latter),  as  in  i  Cor. 
S5  Rom.  325  Col  i29  Acts  s38 1  Pet.  i3* 4.  So  Th.  for  this  passage, 
interpreting  it  "that  we  might  the  more  readily  embrace  the 
faith  when  its  time  should  come/*  Of  similar  ambiguity  and 
interestingly  parallel  to  this  passage  is  i  Pet.  i5,  <f>povpovp,evov$ 
$ia  Trwrreco?  el?  awr] p  iav  eTOijJ,r)V  a/jroicakvfyBriv&i  ev  fcatpqt  €<r- 
Xarq  (cf.  vv.3' 4),  which  may  mean  "guarded  until  (we  obtain) 
a  salvation,"  etc.,  or  "that  we  may  obtain."  The  temporal 
meaning  is  the  simpler,  finding  in  the  phrase  less  that  is  not 
certainly  expressed  by  it,. but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  el?  with 
temporal  force  is  usually  followed  by  a  term  of  time,  and  that 
the  thought  which  the  telic  sense  implies  is  expressed  both  in 
v.20  above  and  v.24  below,  it  is  probably  best  to  suppose  it  to 
be  intended  here  also.  On  a7rofca\vcf)0'f)vai,  see  detached  note, 

p.  433,  and  &  esP-  Rom-  Jl7  818  x  Cor-  2l°  EPh'  35 1  Pet  l5* 
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24.  &(rre  o  j>Jjuo9Vcu£a7co'yo9  rtfJL&v  y&yovev  els  X/H<rroV,  "So 
that  the  law  has  been  for  us  a  pedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ/' 
o  W/w  has  the  same  significance  as  in  v.23,  except  that  it  is 
here  definitely  instead  of  qualitatively  spoken  of.  A  TraiSayu- 
709  was  a  slave  employed  in  Greek  and  Roman  families  to  have 
general  charge  of  a  boy  in  the  years  from  about  six  to  sixteen, 
watching  over  his  outward  behaviour  and  attending  him  when- 
ever he  went  from  home,  as  e.  g.  to  school.  See  exx.  below. 
By  describing  the  law  as  having  the  functions  of  a  TraiSayuyfa 
Paul  emphasises  both  the  inferiority  of  the  condition  of  those 
under  it,  analogous  to  that  of  a  child  who  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  freedom  of  a  mature  person,  and  its  temporariness  (cf. 
v.25).  efc  Xpurrop  may  be  temporal  (cf.  on  efc  rty  .  .  .  TTUTTO/, 
v.23)  or  may  be  pregnantly  used.  For  exx.  of  a  somewhat 
similar  though  not  identical  pregnant  force,  see  Rom.  818-  2l 
Mt.  201  i  Pet.  i11,  ra  efc  XfM<7Toj>  7ra0rjfj,aTa.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  efc  temporal  usually  takes  a  temporal  object,  and  of 
the  final  clause,  iW  .  .  .  SwaiuQ&tJLev,  the  pregnant  use  is 
here  the  more  probable.  Yet  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  it  is  to  Christ  as  a  teacher  that  men  are  thought  of 
as  coming;  the  functions  of  the  TratSaywyds  were  not  so  exclu- 
sively to  take  the  boy  to  school  as  to  suggest  this,  and  the 
apostle's  thought  of  Christ  both  in  general  and  in  this  passage 
is  not  of  him  as  a  teacher  but  as  one  through  faith  in  whom 
men  were  to  be  saved.  Nor  is  the  reference  to  the  individual 
experience  under  law  as  bringing  men  individually  to  faith  in 
Christ.  For  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  apostle  is  speak- 
ing, rather,  of  the  historic  succession  of  one  period  of  revela- 
tion upon  another  and  the  displacement  of  the  law  by  Christ* 
See  esp.  vv.23*'  26a.  How  the  law  accomplished  its  task  is  in. 
no  way  intimated  in  this  word  or  phrase,  but  appears  in  the 
final  clause  following,  and  the  repeated  intimations  of  the 
entire  context.  See  esp.  v.li.  Cf,  Th.  s.  v, 


On  the  use  of  the  word  Tcau8aY*>r6S»  s**6  Hdt.  87*:  Skivvo?, 
$&  xal  icaifcaf<i>Yte  ^v  T&V  Oe^ttatoxXloq  uraffcciW.    Eur.  Ion,  725, 
,  watBarr&Y*  'EpegOto?  warp6<;  To6{xoO  XQT*  SVTO<;,  and  esp.  the  following 
passage  quoted  by  Ltft  ad  toe*  from  Plato,  Lysis,  208  C;  ol  afrcbv 
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;  ffeauTOu,  $  o3BI  wuto  liaTpl-rcouaf  aot;  IIuC  Y<5:p,  ?9tj,  i 
'AXX*  $pxsi  T(<;  aou ;  *O8e  xacSaqfCDY^,  I^TJ.     Mwv  BoGXoq  ^ 

;  YC,  I^i).     ''H  8etv6v,  -^v  S*  |Y(&,  ^Xe66epov  ^VT<Z  6-rcb  806X0 u 


&PTQ,  «k  St&aax&Xou.  See  also  Xen.  Laced.  31:  STOV  ye  nfjv  I*  oca(8(i>v  e?<; 
rb  p.6tpaxioOa0at  Ixgafvcoat,  -ajvixauTa  ol  y,lv  (2XXot  xa6ouai  ti.lv  dh&  -jcai- 
BaY^T^j  Tcaiouat  5^  xal  dcxb  StSaerxcfeXwv,  Spxo^at  Si  o38£ves  ITJ  <zfii:<Sv, 
dtXX*  afiTovAytouq  dapiaatv.  Plut.  Fa^.  54:  ol  tbv  y,^v  ^dtgtov  ax<&irTovTe<;  xal 
xaTa<ppovouvTe<;  *Avv(gou  TcaiSaY^Y^  flcTCexdcXouv.  The  word  is  frequent  in 
Plutarch's  Lives.  With  the  TCatSa^Yfce  of  Plut.  Numa,  is1  (cf.  Ltft.)  in 
the  sense  of  "moral  education"  this  passage  has  little  or  no  connection. 
For  further  treatment  and  references,  see  Becker,  Charities,  E.  T.  4th 
cd.,  pp.  226/.J  Becker  and  Marquardt,  Rom.  Alt.  vol.  I,  pp.  114,  122,  164; 
Girard,  U  Education  Afh6nienne>  pp.  114^.;  Cramer,  DeEducatione  Pue« 
forum  apud  Athenien$es>  Marhurg,  1823.  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Clas- 
sical Lit.  and  Antiq.,  art.  "Education";  HUB,  art.  "Schoolmaster"; 
further  references  to  sources  in  L.  &  S.  s.  v. 


Zva  ex  Tr&rrew  Sucaitoff&pev  "that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith."  The  clause  expresses  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
law  in  its  function  as  7rcu8a7Cdyo'5,  as  v.19  expresses  the  imme- 
diate intended  result.  The  emphasis  of  the  expression  is  on 
SiKaicti&&jJi€v,  not  on  €/c  Tr&rew,  as  if  there  were  different 
ways  of  justification,  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  that  we 
might  be  justified  in  this  rather  than  in  some  other  way;  for 
the  apostle  maintains  that  there  is  no  other  way.  Cf.  etc 
Tr/crrew  "X,pi<rrov  in  216b,  which  is  similarly  added  for  complete- 
ness, and  with  descriptive  rather  than  restrictive  force.  On 
the  meaning  of  eV  Trwrreco?,  cf.  also  on  216b  (pp.  121,  123),  and 
on  Si/cau»)d&iJ<€v  see  detached  note  on  At'/ecuos,  etc.,  p.  473. 

25.  €\0ov<r7)$  Se  T%  Tr&rrcw  ovK&rt,  vrro  TraiSayuydv  J<r/i€^. 
"But  the  faith  having  come  we  are  no  longer  under  a  peda- 
gogue." The  article  with  irifflrrew  is  restrictive,  and  the  refer- 
ence is  as  in  v.24  (g.  v.)  to  the  faith  in  Christ,  ovic&ri  is  tem- 
poral, contrasting  the  two  periods  of  time,  with  possibly  a 
suggestion  of  consequence,  the  post  hoc  being  also  a  fropter  hoc. 
Cf.  on  318.  The  phrase  wro  TraiSayuydv  is  equivalent,  as  con- 
cerns the  fact  referred  to,  to  vrro  vdv&v,  the  epithet  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  name;  but  conveys  more  clearly  than  ford  vdiwv 
the  idea  of  subjection  and  inferior  standing.  The  coming  of 
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the  faith  is  a  historic  event,  identical  with  the  giving  of  the 
gospel  (see  44- 5  Rom.  i16» 17),  not  an  experience  of  successive 
individuals.  Cf.  on  v.24.  How  far  this  historic  event  was  itself 
conditioned  on  personal  experience,  or  how  far  it  repeats  itself 
in  the  experience  of  each  believer  is  remote  from  the  apostle's 
thought  here. 

26.  Havre?  jap  viol  0eov  ecrre  St,&  TT}<?  Tr&rrew  eV  Xp«rr<£> 
"I^croO.  "For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God,  through  your  faith,  in 
Christ  Jesus."  By  the  change  from  the  first  person  of  v,25, 
with  its  reference  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  to  the  second  person 
in  this  v.  the  apostle  applies  the  thought  of  that  v.  directly  to 
his  readers.  One  must  supply  as  the  connecting  thought  to 
which  Tap  is,  as  often,  directly  related,  some  such  phrase  as, 
"And  this  applies  to  all  of  you."  That  Travres  is  emphatic  is 
indicated  by  its  position,  but  esp.  by  the  continuation  of  the 
thought  of  universality  in  v.28.  It  may  then  mean  "all  you 
Gentiles,"  so  including  the  Galatians;  or  if,  as  is  possible,  there 
were  some  Jews  in  the  Galatian  churches,  it  may  mean  aall 
you  Galatians,"  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  statements  of 
v.2S  apply  to  all  the  Christians  of  Galatia,  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews.  In  either  case  viol  0€ov}  a  qualitative  expression  with- 
out the  article,  repeats  and  explicates  the  idea  of  ovtc<£rt,  virb 
7rcuSo/yco7oV  (cf.  the  use  of  various  phrases  for  the  related  idea 
"sons  of  Abraham"  in  vv.7'  9> 29).  The  emphasis  of  the  ex- 
pression is,  therefore,  upon  "sons  of  God"  as  objects  of  God's 
favour,  men  in  filial  favour  with  God.  See  detached  note  on 
Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  V,  p.  404.  Cf,  44- s  for  the 
expression  of  the  thought  that  subjection  to  law  and  sonship 
to  God  are  mutually  exclusive.  That  &  X/wr$  *Irj<rov  does 
not  limit  irforew  is  evident  because  Paul  rarely  employs  & 
after  w6rw  (see,  however,  Col.  i4  Eph.  ils),  and  in  this  letter 
always  uses  the  genitive  (2le»  *  3*),  but  especially  because 
w.*7* n  take  up  and  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Galatians  are 
in  Christ  Jesus.  And  this  fact  in  turn  shows  that,  unless  Paul 
shifts  his  thought  of  the  meaning  of  &  after  he  has  used  it 
before  Xpwrrp  'iT/trofi,  it  has  here  its  metaphorical  spatial 
sense,  marking  Christ  as  one  in  whom  the  believers  live,  with 
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whom  they  are  in  fellowship.  This  does  not  of  necessity  exclude 
the  thought  that  Christ  is  the  basis  of  their  sonship  to,  God, 
but  makes  this  a  secondary  and  suggested  thought.  For  a 
similar  instance  of  a  phrase  introduced  by  ev  standing  after 
irUms  but  limiting  an  earlier  element  of  the  sentence,  see 
IP  .  .  .  aijLtart  Rom.  325.  TT)?  Trwrrew,  standing  then  with- 
out limitation,  the  article  may  refer  specifically  to  the  Chris- 
tian type  of  faith,  as  in  w.23»  25,  or  to  the  faith  of  the  Galatians, 
meaning  "your  faith";  cf.  2  Cor.  i24.  The  latter  is  more  prob- 
able because  of  the  personal  character  of  the  statement  as 
against  the  impersonal,  historical,  character  of  w.23»  2S. 

On  6e6<;  without  the  article  in  ulol  6sou,  see  on  chap.  48. 


27.  Sew  Jap  e 

"For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptised  unto  Christ  did  put  on 
Christ/'  The  fact  that  the  verbs  are  in  the  second  person, 
requires  the  insertion  of  the  words  "of  you"  into  the  transla- 
tion, though  they  are  not  in  the  Greek.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  &CTOI  includes  only  a  part  of  the  TraVre?;  for  this 
would  be  itself  in  effect  to  contradict  the  preceding  v.  By 
epairrCcrdyTe  the  apostle  undoubtedly  refers  to  Christian  bap- 
tism, immersion  in  water.  See  Th.  s.  v.  II;  Preusch.  s,  v.; 
M.  and  M.  Voc.  s,  v.  This  is  the  uniform  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  the  term  in  Paul  (i  Cor.  i13-17  1213  is29  Rom.  6s),  with 
the  single  exception  of  i  Cor.  io2,  where  he  speaks  of  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Israelites  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea 
as  a  thing  of  similar  character  and  significance  with  Christian 
baptism.  Nowhere  does  he  use  the  term  in  a  figurative  sense 
as  in  Mk.  i8b  io38-  39  Jn.  i83b  Acts  *6b.  efc  X/owrroV  is  probably 
to  be  taken  here  and  in  Rom,  63  in  the  sense  "with  reference  to 
Christ"  (on  this  use  of  efc  see  Th.  B  II  2  a),  and  as  equiva- 
lent to  €t?  TO  8vofj,a  X/H<rTo5.  See  more  fully  in  fine  print 
below.  "To  put  on  Christ"  is  to  become  as  Christ,  to  have 
his  standing;  in  this  context  to  become  objects  of  the  divine 
favour,  sons  of  God,  as  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Cf.  46-  7,  By 
the  whole  sentence  the  apostle  reminds  his  readers  that  they, 
who  have  been  baptised,  in  confession  of  their  acceptance  of 
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Christ,  already  possess  all  that  it  is  claimed  that  circumcision 
and  works  of  law  could  give  them,  viz.,  the  divine  favour,  a 
relation  to  God  like  that  which  Christ  sustains  to  God.  It  is 
a  substantiation  (ydp)  of  the  assertion  of  v.26,  that  they  are 
sons  of  God,  drawn  from  an  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  their  baptism, 

The  idiom  lvB6ea6at  with  a  personal  object  is  found  in  late  Greek 
writers.  Thus  in  Dion.  Hal  Antiq.  n.  5s,  Tbv  Tapx6viov  Ixetvov  IvBu- 
fytEvoi,  "playing  the  part  of  that  Tarquinius";  Libanius,  Ep,  968  (350 
A.  D.),  ptyas  Tbv  orpaTie&TT)v  IviSu  Tbv  cro<pi<mfjv:  "He  laid  aside  the  char- 
acter of  the  soldier,  and  put  on  that  of  the  sophist."  It  occurs  once  in 
the  Lxx  with  a  somewhat  different  force:  Isa.  49" :  icdcvras  a&To&<;  &<; 
x6d[jiov  £vS6aTj,  xal  iccpe6^cret?  afao&s  &s  xfiqxov,  &g  vO^Tj,  and  several 
times  in  N.  T.:  Rom.  I314:  deXXck  lvB6craa8e  Tbv  xflpiov  ITQCTOUV  Xpiar6v. 
Col.  39"10,  dwrexSua^gvot  Tbv  icaXaibv  <5v6po)Tov  a&v  Tats  TCpA&criv  OC&TOU, 
xal  £v8uadcii.evoi  Tbv  vlov  Tbv  dtvaxaivo&tievov.  Eph,  4""",  dtoco8£g0ai  .  .  . 
Tbv  icaXaibv  SvSpwicov  .  .  .  xal  Iv$0aacr6at  Tbv  xatvbv  fivOpoicov.  The 
related  figure  of  clothing  one's  self  with  strength,  righteousness,  glory, 
salvation,  occurs  frequently  in  0.  T.:  Prov.  31"  Job  8»  29"  39"  Ps. 
921  103  (104)!  131  (132)".  «• 18  Isa.  si«  $2l  61"  i  Mac.  i«;  and  a  sim- 
ilar figure  with  a  variety  of  objective  limitations  in  N.  T,:  Rom. 
I3lt:  !v8uac5fjifi0a  t&  JSxXa  TOU  $6>-r6<;.  i  Cor.  I5a:  ivB6aacr0 
.  .  .  !v$6o-acr0at  dtOavaafocv.  15":  lv86aTQi:at  dcOavaafav.  Eph.  6U: 
oacrBe  TT^V  icavoTcX^av  TOU  Oeou.  614,  IvSuo^evot  Tbv  Ocipaxoc  T?J|<;  8txatoa6viQ<;. 
"  Col.  31S:  ivBOaaaOe  .  . ,  <ncXdeYXV«o^Ttpp,oO.  I  Th.  5*,  IvBuad^fvot  S^paexae 
•jcfcrtews  xal  dY&in]<;.  These  passages  show  that  the  idiom  conveyed  no 
suggestion  of  putting  on  a  mask,  but  referred  to  an  act  in  which  one 
entered  into  actual  relations.  Used  with  an  impersonal  object,  it 
means  "to  acquire,"  "to  make  a  part  of  one's  character  or  possessions'* 
(i  Thes.  s8 1  Cor.  is88-  "  Rom.  13"  Col.  3");  with  a  personal  object  it 
signifies  "to  take  on  the  character  or  standing*'  of  the  person  referred 
to,  "to  become,"  or  "to  become  as."  See  Rom.  13"  Col.  3";  note 
in  each  case  the  adjacent  example  of  the  impersonal  object  and  cf. 
the  exx.  from  Dion.  Hal,  (where  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  Tbv  Tap. 
ix.  !v5u6vi,evot  means  "acting  the  part  of  Tarquinius,"  "standing  in 
his  shoes,")  and  Libanius.  This  meaning  is  appropriate  to  the  present 
passage.  The  fact  that  the  Galatians  have  put  on  Christ  is  cited  as 
proof  that  they  are  sons  of  God  as  Christ  is  tie  Son  of  God. 

The  preposition  etc  with  gaicr^w  signifies  (a)  literally  and  spatially 
"into,"  followed  by  the  element  into  which  one  is  plunged:  Mk.  i8;  <jf, 
i»»;  (b)  "unto"  in  the  telic  sense,  "in  order  to  obtain":  Acts  2S8j  (c) 
followed  by  Uvoyuz,  "with  respect  to,"  specifically,  **with  mention  or 
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confession  of":  i  Cor.  !"•  «  Mt.  28™  Acts  8"  igs;  witli  similar  force 
but  without  the  use  of  Svo^a:  Acts  19'.     It  was  formerly  much  dis- 
cussed whether  here  and  in  Rom.  6*  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  in 
i  Cor.  i13-  ",  etc.,  or  whether  etc  signifies  "  into  fellowship  with,"  Th. 
(cf.  paircflX  II  b.  aa)  Ell.,  S.  and  H.  on  Rom.,  et  al.  hold;  Sief .  combines 
the  two  views.    As  between  the  two  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  for, 
though  the  conception  of  fellowship  with  Christ  in  his  death  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  context  of  Rom.  63,  neither  general  usage  of  the  phrase 
nor  that  passage  in  particular  warrant  interpreting   ^airr^w  ete  as 
having  other  than  its  usual  meaning,  "to  baptise  with  reference  to." 
But  if  this  is  the  case  with  Rom.  6a,  then  usage  brings  to  the  present 
passage  no  warrant  for  finding  in  it  any  other  than  the  regular  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  and  the  context  furnishing  none,  there  is  no  ground  for 
discovering  it  here.    More  recent  discussion,  however,  has  turned  upon 
the  question  whether  in  both  groups  of  passages  (i  Cor.  i13-  «  Acts  8l« 
19*,  as  well  as  Rom.  63  and  here)  there  is  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
name  in  baptism  with  supposed  magical  effect,  as  in  the  mystery  relig- 
ions.   See  Preusch.  s.  v.  fyxmttj*  and  literature  there  referred  to,  esp. 
Heitmuller,  Taufe  und  Abendmahl;  also  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of 
Si.  Paul,  pp.  383-391;  Case,  The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity,  pp. 
347  /.    For  the  purposes  of  this  commentary  it  must  suffice  to  point 
out  the  following  outstanding  facts  affecting  the  interpretation  of 
Paul's  thought:  (a)  The  use  of  pawufl^i)  ete  trb  HvojAa  was  in  all  prob- 
ability derived  from  the  usage  of  the  mystery  religions,  and  to  one 
familiar  with  that  usage  would  suggest  the  ideas  associated  with  such 
phraseology,     (b)  The  apostle  constantly  lays  emphasis  on  faith  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  (see,  e.  g.,  5a-  16'  l»-  M)  as  the  characteristic  factors  of 
the  Christian  experience.    It  would  seem  that  if,  denying  all  spiritual 
value  to  such  a  physical  rite  as  circumcision,  he  ascribed  effective  force 
to  baptism,  his  arguments  should  have  turned,  as  they  nowhere  do,  on 
the  superiority  of  baptism  to  circumcision,     (c)  i  Cor.  jo1"12  makes  it 
probable  that  the  Corinthians  were  putting  upon  their  Christian  bap- 
tism the  interpretation  suggested  by  the  mystery  religions,  viz.,  that 
it  secured  their  salvation.     Against  this  view  Paul  protests,  using  the 
case  of  the  Israelites  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  calls  a 
baptism  into  Moses,  to  show  that  baptism  without  righteousness  does 
not  render  one  acceptable  to  God.    This  may,  of  course,  signify  only 
that  he  conceived  that  the  effect  of  baptism  was  not  necessarily  per- 
manent, or  that  to  baptism  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  righteous  life.    But 
it  is  most  naturally  interpreted  as  a  protest  against  precisely  that  doc- 
trine of  the  magical  efficiency  of  physical  rites  which  the  mystery 
religions  had  made  current.    If  this  is  the  case  and  if  the  thought  of 
the  apostle  here  is  consistent  with  that  in  i  Cor.  10,  the  relation  between 
the  fact  referred  to  in  the  relative  clause  and  that  of  the  principal 
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clause  is  not  (as  in  3'  Rom.  81*)  causal,  but  that  of  symbol  and  symbol- 
ised fact.  The  requirement  of  the  passage  that  there  shall  be  a  natural 
connection  of  thought  both  between  this  v.  and  the  preceding,  and 
between  the  two  clauses  of  this,  is  met  by  supposing  (i)  that  the 
exceptional  mention  of  baptism  in  this  passage  (as,  e.  g.,  instead  of  faith) 
was  suggested  by  its  relation  as  the  initiatory  Christian  rite  to  circum- 
cision (cf.  Col.  2U»  12)  which  the  Galatians  were  being  urged  to  accept, 
and  (2)  that  there  was  something  in  the  act  of  baptism  as  thought  of 
by  the  apostle  which  suggested  the  figure  of  being  clothed  with  Christ. 
This  may  have  been  that  in  baptism  one  was,  as  it  were,  clothed  with 
the  water,  or,  possibly,  that  the  initiate  was  accustomed  to  wear  a 
special  garment.  To  such  a  relation  in  thought  between  fact  and  out- 
ward symbol  there  can  be,  despite  Lake's  statement  that  such  a  thought 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients,  no  serious  objection  in  view  of 
Gal.  2*°  Rom.  s14  i  Cor.  n".  If,  indeed,  the  relation  is  causal,  the 
apostle  must  have  changed  his  conception  of  the  matter  between  the 
writing  of  Gal.  and  i  Cor.,  or  he  conceived  of  the  rite  as  having  no 
necessarily  permanent  effect  and  its  value  as  conditioned  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  morally  pure  life. 


28.  OVK  evt,  *IovSaio$  ovSe  ^EXX??^  OVK  evt,  SoOXo? 
eXo/06/w,  OVK  Ivi  apcrev  teal  drpw*  "There  is  no  Jew  nor 
Greek,  no  slave  nor  free,  no  male  and  female."  Following  the 
previous  sentence  without  connective  either  causal  or  illative, 
these  words  do  not  demand  to  be  closely  joined  in  thought  to 
any  specific  element  of  what  immediately  precedes.  With  the 
thought  of  the  basis  of  acceptance  with  God  in  mind,  expressed 
in  v.26  in  the  form  that  through  faith  men  become  sons  of  God, 
and  in  v.27  in  a  different  form,  the  sweep  of  his  thought  carries 
him  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  question  at  issue  in  Galatia 
to  affirm  that  all  distinctions  are  abolished,  and  to  present  an 
inspiring  picture  of  the  world  under  one  universal  religion. 
ev  Xp«rr£7  expressed  in  the  similar  passage  56,  and  implied  in 
Col.  311,  is  doubtless  to  be  mentally  supplied  here  also.  It  is 
only  in  the  religion  of  Christ  that  Paul  conceives  that  men  can 
thus  be  brought  together.  That  he  is  speaking  of  these  dis- 
tinctions from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  is  evident  from  the 
context  in  general,  but  especially  from  his  inclusion  of  the 
.ineradicable  distinction  of  sex.  The  passage  has  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  the  merging  of  nationalities  or  the  abolition  of 
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slavery.  C/.  i  Cor.  717-24.  Nor  are  the  passages  from  ancient 
writers,  quoted,  e.  g.,  by  Zahn  ad  loc*  (p.  187),  in  which  these 
distinctions  are  emphasised,  directly  antithetical  to  this  affirma- 
tion of  the  apostle.  Yet  that  the  principle  had  its  indirect 
social  significance  is  shown  in  the  implications  of  the  Antioch 
incident  211-14,  and  in  Phm.  15>  16  Col.  4*. 

On  "EXXt)v,  meaning  Gentile,  not  specifically  Greek,  see  on  24.  Ive, 
not  a  contracted  form  of  Ivsortt,  but  a  lengthened  form  of  Iv,  lv{  with 
recessive  accent,  but  having  the  force  of  fve«ro  or  §vetat,  as  iraepd  and 
list  are  used  with  the  force  of  I^scra  and  mfcpecra,  may,  like  the  form 
ive<m  itself,  mean  either  "it  is  present,"  "there  is,"  or  "it  is  possible." 
See  W.  §  XIV  i  (older  eds.  2);  Bl.-D.  98;  Hatzidakis,  Einkitung  in  die 
neugriechische  Gramma-Hk,  207,  and  the  examples  of  both  meanings 
given  in  L.  &  S.  Ltft,,  without  assigning  reasons,  maintains  that  ofoc 
Ive  must  here  negative  "not  the  fact  only  but  the  possibility,"  and 
RV.  adopts  this  interpretation  in  all  the  N.  T.  instances:  Jas.  i17 
i  Cor.  65  Col.  3",  and  the  present  passage.  But  in  none  of  these  pas- 
sages does  the  context  demand  this  meaning,  and  in  i  Cor.  6  6  it  is  a  dis- 
tinctly difficult  meaning.  In  4  Mac.  422  the  meaning  is  clearly  "it  is 
possible,"  but  in  Sir.  37*  as  clearly  "there  is  (in  it)."  It  seems  neces- 
sary therefore  to  make  choice  between  the  two  meanings  for  the 
present  passage  solely  by  the  context.  And  this  favours  the  meaning 
"there  is"  (so  Sief.  Bous.)  rather  than  "there  can  be."  There  is 
nothing  in  the  sentence  to  suggest  that  Paul  has  passed  from  the  state- 
ment of  fact  to  that  of  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparently 
true  that  the  word  never  quite  loses  the  force  derived  from  Iv  as  a 
preposition  of  place,  and  that  one  must  mentally  supply  after  it  a 
prepositional  phrase  introduced  by  £v,  or  the  like:  in  this  case  not 
Iv  6yLtv,  for  which  the  context  furnishes  no  basis,  but  Iv  Xpiar<J>,  as 
suggested  by  Xptor-rbv  £ve$6vaa8e  and  5*. 


y&p  vfjiels  eJ?  arre  ev  Xp«rr$  'Ivja-ov.  "for  ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  These  words  confirm,  by  repeating 
it  in  another  form,  the  thought  of  the  preceding  sentence.  eJ? 
may  be  taken  distributively  and  qualitatively,  or  inclusively 
and  numerically.  In  the  former  case  the  meaning  is:  once  in 
Christ  Jesus,  whether  you  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  slave  or  master, 
man  or  woman,  all  these  distinctions  vanish  (there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God)  ;  it  is  as  if  it  were  always  the  same  person 
reappearing  before  him,  C/.  i  Cor.  38.  In  the  latter  case  the 
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thought  is  that  all  those  in  Jesus  Christ  merge  into  one  per- 
sonality. Cf.  i  Cor.  io17  is12- 13  Rom.  i24> 6  Col.  315.  There  is 
little  ground  for  a  choice  between  the  two  ideas.  Both  are 
equally  Pauline  and  equally  suitable  to  the  immediate  context. 
Only  in  the  fact  that  the  second  interpretation  furnishes  a 
sort  of  middle  term  between  the  assertion  of  v.16b  that  Christ 
is  the  seed,  and  that  of  v.29  that  those  who  are  Christ's  are  seed 
of  Abraham  is  there  a  ground  of  preference  for  the  second  in- 
terpretation, and  this  only  in  case  16b  is  from  Paul,  ev  X/oi<rra> 
*l77<ro£)  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  substantially  as  in  v.26, 
describing  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  in  whom  they  live,  by  whom 
their  lives  are  controlled,  with  the  added  suggestion  that  by 
this  fact  their  standing  before  God  is  also  determined. 

E!<;  iotl  Iv  XptaTip  'IijaoO:  so  &TBCDKLP  al  pier.  Syr.  (psh.)  Boh.  (but 
some  mss.  omit  ligarou)  Clem.  Athan.  Guys.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  al.;  Iv  e<rc£:  FG 
33,  d  e  f  g  Vg.  Or.  Athan  Bas.  al.;  !<rcl  Xpicrcou  T/jaou,  omitting  efe:  KA, 
but  A  has  Iv  deleted  after  lot!.  K  is  thus  a  witness  to  Iv  X.  I.  as  well  as 
to  the  genitive.  With  practically  all  the  witnesses,  except  A,  attesting  Iv  X. 
I.  against  ft  A  for  the  genitive  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  the 
latter  is  derivative,  due  to  assimilation  to  v.29.  Before  <§at£,  slq  is  clearly  the 
original  reading,  changed  by  Western  authorities  to  Iv,  as  in  3"  %<;  is  changed 
to  8  by  a  part  of  the  Western  documents. 

29.  el  Se  ujuefc  Xpwrroi},  apa  rov  'A/3/oaap  ffTrepfMa  eVre,  /car* 
en-ayyekfav  /ckvpovdpoi,.  "And  if  ye  are  Christ's,  then  are 
ye  seed  of  Abraham,  heirs  according  to  promise."  Se  is  con- 
timiative,  the  new  sentence  adding  fresh  inferences  from  what 
has  already  been  said.  The  conditional  clause,  expressing  in 
itself  a  simple  supposition,  refers,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to 
something  ^assumed  to  be  true.  IBM T  244.  vpels  ~Kpi<rTov  is 
assumed  to  have  been  previously  affirmed  or  implied,  and 
doubtless  in  ek  ev  'Xpicrrq*  'lyaov  or  in  ev  JLpKTrSt  'I^croO  alone. 
Of  these  latter  alternatives  the  second  is  more  probable,  since 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  in  this  v.  the  apostle  is  intend- 
ing to  carry  forward  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  believers  in  one 
body,  or  their  equal  standing  before  God.  Had  this  been  his 
purpose,  he  must  have  employed  some  such  phraseology  as 
that  of  i  Cor.  i212» 27,  or  Rom.  I25,  e.  g.,  *fe  [or  eu  a&pa]  Iv 
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,  or  TO  a£>fj,a  'Xpurrov.  More  probably,  therefore,  the 
genitive  is  to  be  taken,  as  in  i  Cor.  323;  cf.  vv.21- 22;  also  Rom. 
88' 9,  with  its  implication  that  those  who  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ  are  pleasing  to  God,  and  Rom.  817- 32,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  believers  are  sharers  in  the  possessions  of  Christ, 
objects  of  God's  love.  In  the  words  rov  *A(3paafJ,  o-Treppa  the 
apostle  reverts  abruptly  to  the  thought  first  expressed  in  v.7 
but  repeated  in  variant  phraseology  in  vv.9' 13.  The  prize 
which  the  opponents  of  Paul  had  held  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Galatians,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  persuade  them  to  accept 
circumcision  and  become  subjects  of  the  law,  was  the  privilege 
of  becoming  seed  of  Abraham,  and  so  heirs  of  the  promise  to 
him  and  to  his  seed.  This  prize,  the  apostle  now  assures  the 
Galatians,  belongs  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
Christ's,  as  in  v.7  he  had  said  it  belongs  to  those  who  are  of 
faith.  In  the  phrase  /car  eira'yyeKiav  fcX^povo^i  both  nouns 
are  qualitative,  but  the  substance  of  the  thought  recalls 
the  previous  mention  of  the  promise  and  the  inheritance  in 
w.14,  is,  IT,  is,  19, 21, 22^  an(j  emphasises  the- aspect  of  Abrahamic 
sonship  that  is  important  to  the  apostle's  present  purpose.  On 
the  use  of  /eX^poj/o'juo?,  see  detached  note  on  &ia0<rJKrj}  p.  503. 
The  KX^povopia  is,  doubtless,  as  in  v.18  (q.  v.  and  cf.  v.14),  the 
blessing  of  justification.  The  absence  of  the  article  before 
VTrdpiia  is  significant.  Paul  does  not  say  to  his  readers,  "Ye 
are  the  seed  of  Abraham/'  as  he  might  perhaps  have  done  if, 
having  written  v.l6b,  he  wished  now  to  identify  the  followers 
of  Christ  with  Christ  as  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Observe,  also, 
that  in  the  preceding  clause  he  has  not  said,  "ye  are  Christ," 
but  "ye  are  Christ's."  Though  the  article  before  'A/3pa^  is 
restrictive,  as  in  Rom.  413,  directing  the  thought  to  a  preceding 
mention  of  him  and  probably  to  vv.7» 9- 16a,  yet  0WpMa,  being 
without  the  article,  is  indefinite  or  qualitative.  It  may  desig- 
nate its  subject  as  included  in  the  seed  (as  distinguished  from 
constituting  it,  which  would  have  required  the  article)  or,  like 
viol ' 'A/3 padfj.  in  v.7,  ascribe  to  them  the  standing  and  privilege 
of  Abrahamic  seed.  C/.  'lot/Sato?  Rom.  228- 29.  If  we  suppose 
that  Paul  wrote  v,16b,  the  reasoning  is  probably  to  this  effect: 
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"  If  you  belong  to  Christ,  who  is  the  seed  of  Abraham,  you  share 
his  standing  as  such."  If  v.16b  is  not  from  him  the  thought  may 
be  more  akin  to  that  of  the  passages  cited  above  (i  Cor.  321~23 
Rom,  817' 32) :  "If  ye  are  Christ's  then  by  virtue  of  that  fact  you 
are  objects  of  God's  approval,"  which  for  the  purposes  of  argu- 
ment against  his  opponents  he  translates  into  "seed  of  Abra- 
ham," since  in  their  vocabulary  that  phrase  really  means 
"acceptable  to  God."  In  either  case  the  phrase  "seed  of  Abra- 
ham" is  a  synonym  for  objects  of  God's  approval;  the  occasion 
of  its  employment  was  its  use  by  those  whose  views  and  argu- 
ments Paul  is  opposing;  and  the  ground  of  its  application  to 
the  Gentiles  is  in  their  relation  to  Christ.  The  matter  of 
doubt  is  whether  a  previous  designation  of  Christ  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham  (v.16b)  furnished  the  ground  for  applying  the  term 
qualitatively  to  those  who  being  in  Christ  are  Christ's,  or  the 
reasoning  is  independent  of  a  previous  application  of  the  phrase 
to  Christ. 

7.  Continuation  of  the  argument  for  the  inferiority  of 
the  condition  under  law,  with  the  use  of  the  illus- 
tration of  guardianship  (41"7). 

Still  pursuing  his  purpose  of  persuading  the  Galatians  that 
they  would  lose,  not  gain,  by  putting  themselves  under  the  law, 
Paul  compares  the  condition  under  law  to  that  of  an  heir  who 
is  placed  under  a  guardian  for  a  period  fixed  by  the  father  and 
in  that  time  has  no  freedom  of  action,  and  describes  it  as  a 
bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world.  Over  against  this 
he  sets  forth  the  condition  into  which  they  are  brought  by 
Christ  as  that  of  sons  of  God,  living  in  filial  and  joyous  fellow- 
ship with  God. 

1Now  I  say,  so  long  as  the  heir  is  a  child,  he  differs  in  no  way 
from  a  slaw,  though  he  is  lord  of  all,  *but  is  under  guardians  and 
stewards  until  the  time  set  by  the  father.  *So  also  we,  when  we 
were  ckildren}  were  enslaved  under  the  elements  of  the  world.  *But 
when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  born  of 
woman}  made  subject  to  law,  Hhat  he  might  deliver  those  that  were 
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under  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption.  *And  because  ye 
are  sons,  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts, 
crying,  Abba,  Father.  ^So  that  thou  art  no  longer  a  slave  but  a 
son,  and  if  son,  then  heir  through  God. 

1.  Aeyco  Se,  'e<£5  ovov  %pdpov  6  /eX^pcWjiw  v^infe  ecrrw, 
$ov\ov  /cvpio?  iravroov  &v,  2.  #XXA  VTTO  em- 
ecrrl  teal  oljeovdpovs  d%pt,  TT}?  TrpodefffJLia?  rov 
"Now  I  say,  so  long  as  the  heir  Is  a  child,  he  differs 
in  no  way  from  a  slave,  though  he  is  lord  of  all,  but  is  under 
guardians  and  stewards  until  the  time  set  by  the  father." 
Though  the  argument  introduced  in  323  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion in  v.29  with  a  reversion  to  the  thought  of  37,  the  apostle 
now  takes  up  again  the  thought  of  the  inferiority  of  the  con- 
dition under  law  (note  the  resumptive  Xe7o>  Se;  cf.  on  317  and 
S16);  availing  himself  of  the  familiar  custom  of  guardianship 
and  of  current  laws  or  usages  concerning  it,  he  compares  the 
condition  of  those  under  law  to  that  of  an  heir  who  in  his  youth 
and  till  a  time  appointed  by  his  father,  though  prospective 
owner  of  the  whole  estate,  is  subject  to  guardians,  and  char- 
acterises it  as  practical  slavery.  The  sting  of  the  argument  is 
in  vrfmoSy  SoOXos,  and  wo  GTnrpoirov^  /cal  oi/oW/Jow,  which 
he  employs  to  describe  the  condition  of  those  under  law;  its 
persuasive  element  is  in  <%P*.  -  -  waTp<fe  which  suggests  that  the 
time  of  slavery  has  gone  by,  and  men  ought  now  to  be  free. 

The  term  xXtjpov6n,o<;,  "  heir,"  suggests  that  the  illustration  is  taken 
from  the  law  or  custom  of  inheritance,  the  son  inheriting  from  a  de- 
ceased father  (xaTp6?)  under  the  will  of  the  latter.  Nor  does  this 
element  of  the  illustration  create  serious  incongruity  between  illus- 
tration and  thing  illustrated.  For  an  illustration  is  not  necessarily 
perfect  at  every  point,  and  there  is  no  decisive  reason  why  the  apostle 
should  not  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  or  of  the  human 
race  in  the  period  of  law  by  that  of  a  son  who  is  under  guardians  await- 
ing an  appointed  time  to  take  possession  of  the  property  left  him  by 
his  father's  will;  the  point  of  the  illustration  lying  not  in  the  condition 
of  the  father,  but  in  the  relation  of  the  son  to  his  guardians.  But 
neither  does  xXtjpov6y,o<;  necessarily  imply  that  in  the  illustration,  still 
less  in  the  thing  illustrated,  the  father  is  dead  in  the  period  of  the 
guardianship;  since  a  guardianship  may  be  created  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  lather,  and  the  term  x>,Y)pov6^o<;  may  be  used  proleptically  sim- 
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ply  to  describe  the  son  as  the  one  who  is  eventually  to  possess  the 
property.  Cf.  x6pco?  xdvcwv  &v,  and  see  detached  note  on  Aca07JxTq, 
p.  496. 

N-/JXCOS,  properly  "one  without  understanding,"  is  used  by  Greek 
writers  and  in  the  Lxx  both  in  this  sense  and  with  the  meaning  "  child  "; 
in  N.  T.  apparently  in  the  latter  sense  (i  Cor.  13"  Eph.  4")  with  the 
added  implication  of  immaturity,  intellectual  or  moral.  No  instance 
has  been  pointed  out  of  its  use  as  a  technical  term  for  a  minor,  a  child 
not  possessed  of  manhood's  rights,  but  it  is  evidently  this  characteristic 
of  a  child  that  the  apostle  here  has  specially  in  mind.  xOpcos  is  used 
in  the  sense,  rather  infrequent  in  N.  T.,  of  "owner,"  with  the  added 
idea  of  control.  Cf.  Mt,  20*  21*°.  The  participle  wv  is,  of  course,  con- 
cessive. See  EM  T  437.8. 

The  phrase  extTp6xouq  xal  o&ov6y.ous  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  law  which  the 
apostle  has  in  mind.  The  difficulty,  however,  pertains  not  to  exfapoxos. 
This  is  a  frequent  word  for  the  guardian  of  a  minor  orphan.  See  Plato, 
Legg.  VI  766  C:  xal  eav  ipcpav&v  extepoxcx;  -reXeutiqcjfl  ttq.  Dem.  pSS2: 
To6T6)V  'ApfaTai^pioc  IxfrpoTCos  xal  x-rjBe^cbv  ^fived*  fecxaBexa  ITTQ.  Xen. 
Mem.  i.  240:  X^y^0"  T^P  'AXxt^tdBiQV,  xplv  eYxoaiv  ITCOV  e!vat,  IlepexXe! 
Ixn;p6x<p  \Lkv  Svct  iautou  xpoardinrj  5&  TTJS  x6Xeco<;  -cocdSe  8iaXex0ijvat  xepl 
v6yuov.  Arius  Did.  quoted  in  Mullach,  Frag.  Phil.  Gr.  II  872'6:  dxb 


xal  TGJV  STE  xuo90pou^vo>v  (ppovr^etv,  lxtTp6xou?  axoXix6vca<;  xal  xtjSe- 
xal  TQI<;  (ptXTdTot?  xapaTtflepi^vouc,  xal  xapaxaXoOvTag  Ixtxoupetv 
,  oZxovdpioi;,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  denotes  a  slave  acting  as 
house-steward  for  his  master,  or  an  employed  steward  acting  as  agent  for 
his  principal,  or  a  treasurer.  See  i  Ki.  4s  i83  i  Esd.  447  Lk.  i24S  I61 
Rom.  i628.  Paul  also  uses  it  in  a  figurative  sense  of  those  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  entrusted,  i  Cor.  41-  8.  There  is  no  dear  instance  of  its  use 
with  reference  to  one  who  has  charge  of  the  person  or  estate  of  a 
minor  heir,  and  in  particular  no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  two 
terms  Ixfapoxoq  and  obtov6n,o<;  together. 

Under  Roman  law  indeed  (of  a  period  a  little  later  than  that  of  Paul 
—  see  Sief  .  ad  loc.,  p.  234)  the  minor  was  under  a  tutor  till  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  thereafter  under  a  curator  until  his  twenty-fifth  year.  But 
against  the  supposition  that  it  was  this  usage  that  Paul  had  in  mind  is 
the  fact  that  he  adds  d^pt  Tij<;  icpoOeff^focs  toO  xatp6<;,  whereas  Roman 
law  itself  fixed  the  time  during  which  the  chid  was  under  the  tutor 
and  curator  respectively.  On  xpoBecrjjifces,  a  frequent  legal  term,  see 
Dem.  95219;  Plato,  Legg.  XII  954  D,*  etc.  Cf.  Job  28'  Dan.  9"  (Sym.). 
It  is  not  found  in  Lxx  and  occurs  here  only  in  N.  T. 

*Dem.  9$2M:  Xa0e  SiJ  M-OI  *«l  rfcv  r^s  irpo0€«rju'««  v<Jju,o»>.     Plato,  Legg.  XII  954  D:  «av 
tear   otKtay  ev  aoret  re  TW  xP*lTa*»  Tpter^  T$JV  irpofleorfuav  elvat,  eav  Se  icar"  aypovs  <iv 

<j><Lvei  /ce/crtjTat,  5e'/ca  «ra)i/,  eav  5*  <v  a,AAofii)fUqpt  roO  ir<ivr 

t'av  clyat  irpodecrfj.ia.tf  r^f  eirtX^ewy. 
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Ramsay  holds  that  Paul  refers  to  the  law  followed  in  Greco-Phrygian 
cities,  and  cites  the  Syrian  law  book  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  practice  was  the  same  as  under  the  Roman  law  except 
that  whereas  under  Roman  law  the  father  appointed  only  the  tutor, 
and  could  not  appoint  the  curator,  under  the  Syrian  law  the  father 
appointed  both  the  e-jtfrpoxoq  who,  like  the  Roman  tutor,  had  charge 
of  the  child  till  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the  curator  who 
had  the  management  of  the  property  till  the  son  was  twenty-five  years 
old.* 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  precarious  to  assume  that  the  law 
found  in  a  Syrian  law  book  of  the  fifth  century  was  in  force  in  Phrygian 
cities  in  the  first  century,  Ram.  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  usage  is 
equally  at  variance  with  the  language  of  Paul,  who  says  nothing  about 
who  appoints  the  e-rchpoxo?  and  ofo,ov6y,o<;  but  does  indicate  that  the 
father  fixes  the  time  at  which  the  son  passes  from  under  their  control. 

In  Greek,  e.  g.}  Athenian,  law  there  was,  so  far  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  no  such  distinction  between  tutor  and  curator  or  iickpoTco?  and 


But  the  use  of  e7c(TpoTco«;  y,al  T/nSe^&v  in  Dern.  988*  as  a  double 
title  of  one  person  (see  the  passage  above)  suggests  that  we  should  not 
seek  to  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  the  exfcpoxos  and  those 
of  the  obtov6pLo<;,  but  regard  o?xov6^og  as  Paul's  synonym  for  TCTqSepufcv 
and,  like  that  word,  a  further  description  of  the  Ixfrpo-ico?.  C/.,  also, 
Seneca,  De  Beneficiis,  Lib,  IV,  chap.  XXVII,  ad  fin.  :  quomodo  demen- 
,  tissime  testabitur,  qui  tutorem  filio  reliquerit  pupillorum  spoliatorem: 
"As  he  makes  a  most  mad  will  who  leaves  as  tutor  to  his  son  one  who 
has  been  a  spoiler  of  orphans."  There  remains,  however,  the  difficulty 

*Bruno  und  Sachau,  Syr.-rifm.  Rechtsbuch,  Leipzig,  1880.  In  the  following  translation 
courteously  made  from  the  Syriac  text  for  this  work  by  Professor  Martin  Sprengling, 
Ph  JX,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  ««-trpo7ros  and  curator,  have  been  retained  as  they  stand 
transliterated  in  the  Syriac  text.  The  Syriac  terms  have  been  rendered  literally  because  the 
English  has  but  one  term  covering  the  functions  of  both  classes  of  officers,  viz.,  "guardian," 
the  use  of  which  for  both  Syriac  words  would  be  confusing.  "The  law  M/AO?)  is  asked: 
Can  minors  make  a  will  (8ia07j*a«),  and  at  what  age  can  they  do  it?  A  girl  up  to  twelve 
years  is  subject  to  the  eiriTpowoc,  which,  being  translated,  is  the  one  in  command,  and  can 
not  write  a  will  (Siadij/oj).  But  when  she  has  passed  twelve  years,  she  passes  from  subordi- 
nation to  the  eirirpoTTos  and  comes  to  be  under  that  of  the  curator,  which,  being  translated, 
is  examiner.  And  from  the  time  when  the  girl  is  subject  to  the  curator,  she  has  authority 
to  make  a  will  (SiaflijKTj).  Thus  also  a  boy,  until  fourteen  years,  is  under  the  authority  ot 
the  effiTpoiros,  and  can  not  write  a  will  (5ta0ifcij).  But  from  fourteen  years  and  upward  he 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  curator  and  may  write  a  will  (fitafl^KTj),  if  he  choose.  But 
minors  are  under  the,  authority  of  the  curator  up  to  twenty-five  years;  and  from  twenty-five 
years  the  boy  is  a  perfect  man  and  the  girl  a  full  woman.  If  a  man  die  and  leave  children 
orphans,  and  make  a  will  (Sta^Kij)  and  appoint  therein  an  eirirpoiros  {or  curator]  for  the 
orphans,  they  do  not  give  security, 

"  Those  who  by  will  (Stadias)  are  appointed  curators,  the  law  (i>o/u,o£  )  provides  that  they 
shall  not  give  security,  because  the  owners  of  the  property  chose  to  establish  them  admin- 
istrators." 
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that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  guardianship  the  period  of  which  is 
fixed  by  the  father.  If,  therefore,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  inheri- 
tance of  property  from  a  deceased  father,  dying  while  the  son  is  still  a 
child,  he  must  apparently  be  speaking  in  terms  of  some  usage  not 
otherwise  definitely  known  to  us. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  recourse  may  be  had  to  a  guardianship  estab- 
lished for  special  reasons  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  such  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  son,  Antiochus 
Eupator.  In  i  Mac.  332» 33  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
being  about  to  go  on  a  military  expedition  into  Persia,  left  Lysias  lid 
T&V  xpa-njufocov  TOU  (toatXIwq  .  .  .  xal  Tp4$eiv  'Avufo^ov  TOV  ulov 
auTou  &o£  TOU  lxtciTpl4>at  a$T6v.  In  i  Mac.  617  it  is  said  that  when 
Lysias  knew  that  the  king  was  dead  he  set  up  Antiochus,  his  son,  to 
reign  in  his  stead,  whom  he  had  brought  up  (eTpe^ev).  From  these 
two  passages  it  appears  that  Antiochus,  the  father,  appointed  Lysias 
to  be  steward  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian  of  his  son 
until  a  specified  time,  in  effect  directing  that  such  stewardship  and 
guardianship  terminate  by  the  resumption  of  authority  by  the  father 
on  his  return,  or  by  succession  of  his  son  on  the  father's  death.  While, 
therefore,  the  precise  terms  used  by  Paul  do  not  occur,  equivalents  of 
all  three  of  them  (licfrpoicos,  obtov6^o<;,  -jtpoGeqjifas  TOU  icaTp6s)  are 
found  in  the  passage  in  i  Mac.  This  equivalence  is,  moreover,  some- 
what confirmed  by  certain  passages  in  2  Mac.  In  iou  it  is  stated  that 
Antiochus  Eupator,  raxpaXap&v  rftv  ^acriXefov,  dv£Bet£ev  £irt  T&V  xpay- 
pufraov  Auafav,  and  thereafter,  in  2  Mac.  n1  and  13*  (cf.  also  I42}, 
Lysias  is-  referred  to  as  l-jcCTporcos  TOU  gacrtX^ox;  xal  licl  T&V  irpaytidcTcav, 
"  guardian  of  the  king  and  chancellor  or  steward."  Thus  the  son,  on 
acquiring  his  throne,  re-established  for  himself  the  relation  which  his 
father  had  created,  and  the  author  of  2  Mac.  employs  to  designate  the 
office  of  Lysias  licfrporcos  xal  eid  TWV  Tcpay^wv,  which  are  evidently 
nearly  or  quite  the  equivalent  of  Paul's  Iwtopoxos  xal  oixovdpLos.  If 
it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passages  were  before  the  apostle's  mind, 
or  that  he  had  in  mind  such  a  case  as  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
his  son,  his  language  would  become  entirely  dear,  as  referring  to  the 
case  of  a  father  who  during  his  life  placed  his  son  for  special  reasons 
under  the  care  of  one  who  was  at  the  same  time  Ircfapoxos  and  oZxov6p,o<; 
and  who  was  to  hold  that  office  for  a  period  the  limit  of  which  was 
indicated  by  the  father.  The  two  terms  would  not  then  designate  dif- 
ferent persons,  but  two  functions  of  one  person,  and  the  plural  would 
be  a  qualitative  plural.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  in  favour  of  this  understand- 
ing of  the  passage  that  the  situations  compared  are  alike  even  in  the 
fact  that  the  father,  corresponding  to  God,  is  still  alive  in  the  period  of 
the  stewardship.  Yet  reference  to  an  ordinary  guardianship  of  a 
minor  orphan,  in  the  terms  of  some  existing  legal  usage  not  definitely 
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known  to  us,  remains  a  possibility.  Fortunately  the  application  of 
the  illustration  to  the  condition  of  men  under  law  is  but  little  affected 
by  any  uncertainty  respecting  the  source  of  the  illustration. 


3.  OI/TW  /cal  fjpMS)  ore  ?HJLGV  vr^Tno^  VTTO  ra  crro^ria  rov 
KoVjuou  tffJieOa  SeSouAcojuem*  "So  also  we,  when  we  were 
children,  were  enslaved  under  the  elements  of  the  world." 
^jueZ?  is  best  understood  as  referring  to  Christians  generally, 
the  predicates  of  the  sentence  describing  their  pre-Christian 
condition.  For,  though  the  language  of  w.3"5  is  specially 
appropriate  to  Jewish  Christians  and  was  probably  written 
with  them  specially  in  mind,  as  that  in  v.6  was  probably  written 
with  the  Gentile  Galatians  especially  In  mind,  yet  the  use  of 
the  same  or  the  equivalent  expressions  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  included  under  the  first  person,  fjvds,  and  those  who 
are  addressed  (in  the  second  person),  together  with  the  change 
in  pronoun  or  the  person  of  the  verb  when  there  is  no  antith- 
esis but,  on  the  contrary,  continuity  of  reference  is  required 
by  the  argument,  shows  that  these  grammatical  changes  do 
not  mark  a  substantial  change  of  persons  denoted.  C/".  ^juefc 
.  .  .  Se8ov\(jt)fJievoL  of  v.3  with  ovKeri  el  Sovkos  of  v.6  (notice 
especially  the  implication  of  OVK.GTL  that  the  persons  addressed 
—  the  Galatians  —  had  previously  been  in  bondage),  and  observe 
that  in  v.5  rovs  VTTO  vdpov  (third  person)  are  evidently  the  same 
who  constitute  the  subject  of  w-oXa/Scojuej',  that  in  v.6  rjy&v  is 
used  of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  the  verb  eor^  and  that  it 
is  scarcely  le$s  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  argument  that  there 
is  no  real  change  of  persons  referred  to  (other  than  the  change 
of  emphasis  above  mentioned)  in  passing  from  v,5  to  v.6.  A 
comparison  of  £TTO  rA  arot/^eld  rov  KOCTJJLOV  $jue#a 
of  this  verse  with  TTCO?  imvrpefare  ird\w  erri  ri  . 
of  9  TTO)UP  avwdev  $ov\€vav  d^Xere  of  v.9  points  in  the  same 
direction,  v.9  clearly  implying  that  the  previous  condition  of 
the  Galatians,  as  well  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  in  danger 
of  turning,  was  a  bondage  to  the  oro^eZa,  while  v.8  as  dis- 
tinctly marks  them  as  having  previously  been  worshippers  of 
idols,  and  31-6  shows  that  they  had  come  to  faith  in  Christ  not 
through  Judaism  as  proselytes,  but  directly  from  their  worship 
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of  idols.  On  the  bearing  of  the  phrase  vrro  voyav  on  the  inclu- 
siveness  of  ^juct?,  see  on  v.  4.  For  a  change  of  person  similar 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  passing  from  v.5  to  v.6,  cf.  326  and 
notes  there.  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  therefore  classed  together 
as  being  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  and  in  bondage,  and  the  knowledge  of  religion  which  the 
Jews  possessed  in  the  law  is  classed  with  that  which  the  Gentiles 
possessed  without  it  under  the  common  title,  "the  elements  of 
the  world/'  ret  crro^eTa  rov  tfoVjuov.  On  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  see  detached  note,  p.  510.  For  a  direct  assertion  of 
what  is  here  implied  as  to  the  common  standing  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  as  concerns  possession  of  truth  (but  without  reference 
to  its  inferiority  to  the  Christian  revelation),  see  Rom.  214«  ls. 


33,  442,  463  read  ?tie8a  BeBouX;  ABCDb  «*  <KL.  most  cur- 
sives Clem.  Chrys.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  read  fiixev.  Despite  the  weightier  ex- 
ternal evidence  for  fpev  the  strong  improbability  that  for  the  common  ?yiev 
tne  unusual  %[u&a  would  be  substituted  is  decisive  for  the  latter. 


4.  ore  Be  rj\6ev  rb  vrX^pcojua  rov  %p6vov,  e£aWoreA.ej>  6  0eo? 
rov  viov  avrov,  ^yevo^vov  e/c  yvvaucds,  yevdnevov  VTTO  v6i*ovy 
"But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  born  of  woman,  made  subject  to  law."  That  the  time 
of  all  important  events,  and  so  pre-eminently  that  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Christ,  was  fixed  in  the  purpose  of  God,  was  prob- 
ably a  common  thought  of  early  Christianity  (Mk.  i14  Jn.  24 
78*  80,  etc.  Acts  i?26  Eph.  i10;  cf.  Tob.  i48).  It  was  evidently 
shared  by  the  apostle  (Rom.  326  s6).  Whether  he  thought  of 
the  time  as  fixed  by  the  necessity  that  certain,  things  must 
first  be  accomplished,  or  that  the  world  reach  a  certain  condi- 
tion (cf.  2  Thes.  2^)>  or  as  appointed  to  occur  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  definite  period  (cf.  Dan.  924^:)  is  not  here  or  else- 
where in  the  epistles  clearly  indicated.  Cf.  Bous.  Rd.  d. 
Jud.*9  pp.  278  jf.  That  it  was  associated  in  his  mind  with 
the  two  ages  (cf.  on  i4)  is  probable,  yet  the  fulness  of  the  time 
did  not  mark  the  beginning  of  the  new  age,  since  the  former 
was  past,  the  latter  still  future.  The  words  eZwrr&reihev  o 
rov  vlov  avrov,  though  in  themselves  capable  of  refer- 
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ring  to  the  sending  of  Jesus  as  God's  Son  out  among  men  from 
the  seclusion  of  his  private  life  (cf.  Acts  9*°  n22  Jn.  i6)  must 
yet,  in  view  of  the  apostle's  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of 
Jesus,  as  set  forth  in  i  Cor.  86  Phil.  2^-  Col.  i15- 16,  and  of  the 
parallelism  of  v.6,  be  interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the 
sending  of  the  Son  from  his  pre-existent  state  (&  floppy  0eoO, 
Phil  26)  into  the  world.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  two 
expressions  that  follow,  both  of  which  (see  below)  are  evi- 
dently added  to  indicate  the  humiliation  (cf.  Phil.  27» 8)  to 
which  the  Son  was  in  the  sending  forth  subjected,  the  descent 
to  the  level  of  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  For  if 
e^a7T€<TT€t\ev  referred  simply  to  a  sending  forth  among  men, 
as  a  prophet  is  sent  forth  under  divine  commission,  these  ex- 
pressions would  mark  his  condition  previous  to  that  sending 
forth,  and  there  would  be  no  suggestion  of  humiliation,  but, 
rather,  the  contrary.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  e^airecrTetXev 
need  not,  probably  should  not,  be  limited  to  the  entrance  into 
the  world  by  and  at  birth,  but  should  rather  be  understood 
as  extending  to,  and  including,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  among 
men  as  one  sent  from  God.  On  the  expression  rov  vlov  avrov, 
equivalent  to  rov  vlov  rov  Qeov,  see  detached  note  on  Titles 
and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  V  D,  p.  408,  for  discussion  of  the 
evidence  that  the  phrase  here  refers  to  the  pre-existent  Son  and 
that  it  has  special  reference  to  the  Son  as  the  object  of 
divine  love,  in  the  enjoyment  of  filial  fellowship  with  God. 
Cf.  also  vv.  6-  7.  The  phrase  yevdpevov  etc  yvvaiKo?  can 
not  be  interpreted  as  excluding  human  paternity,  as  some 
interpreters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  maintained  (cf. 
Sief.  and  Zahn  ad  loc.).  See,  e.  g.,  Job  14*,  /Jporo?  yevvvjrov 
yvvaiK(k.  Mt.  n11,  ev  yevvrjrols  yvvacK&v.  It  could  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  imply  birth  from  a  virgin  only  in  case  it 
were  otherwise  established  that  the  apostle  knew  and  accepted 
the  dogma  or  narrative  that  Jesus  was  so  born,  and  not  even 
then  would  it  be  certain  that  this  phrase  was  intended  to  refer 
to  this  aspect  of  Jesus'  birth.  But  of  such  knowledge  or 
acceptance  the  writings  of  the  apostle  give  no  hint.  yvv<wc(k 
is  probably,  like  VQI&V  in  the  following  phrase,  not  indefinite, 
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but  qualitative,  and  the  phrase  is  best  translated  "born  of 
*  woman."  On  VTTO  vop&v,  cf.  323.  There  is  no  occasion  to  take 
it  here  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  it  has  there,  "under 
law  as  a  system  of  legalism."  See  note  on  313.  It  was  from 
this  subjection  that  Christ  came  to  deliver  men.  See  518  and 
cf>  S13'  14>  as  showing  that  those  who  are  in  Christ  still  remain 
under  law  as  an  ethical  principle.  Cf.  also  i  Cor.  g20  Rom.  6U>  15. 
In  applying  this  phrase  to  Jesus  the  passage  resembles  Phil  28, 
but  differs  in  that  there  it  is  to  God  and  here  to  law  that  he  is 
said  to  be  subject.  That  Paul  carried  his  conception  of  Jesus' 
subjection  to  law  to  the  point  of  supposing  that  he  was  in  his 
own  thinking  a  legalist  is  wholly  improbable;  the  subjection  to 
law  was,  doubtless,  rather  in  the  fact  of  his  living  under  legal- 
istic Judaism,  obliged  to  keep  its  rules  and  conform  to  its  usages. 
The  motive  for  the  insertion  of  the  phrase  is  doubtless  to  em- 
phasise the  cost  at  which  the  Son  effected  his  redemptive  work; 
cf.  2  Cor.  89. 


T&  icXifo6>{jwE  is  evidently  used  in  the  active  sense,  "that  which  fills," 
tou  xp^vou  being  an  objective  genitive;  the  whole  period  which  must 
elapse  before  the  event  being  incomplete  till  its  last  increment  is 
added,  the  last  moment,  which  fills  it,  is  called  rcX^pw^a.  It  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  illustration,  •?)  -rcpoOeaiJifa  -cou  •rccctp6q  (v.3). 

The  words  Yev6{jtevov  »&Tb  v6p.ov  should  probably  be  taken  in  the 
sense  "made  subject  to  law"  rather  than  "born  under  law,"  for, 
though  -)rev6jjLevov  Ix  7uvaix6<;  evidently  refers  to  birth,  that  refer- 
ence is  neither  conveyed  by,  nor  imparted  to,  the  participle,  but  lies 
wholly  in  the  limiting  phrase.  This  idea  is,  therefore,  not  of  necessity 
carried  over  into  the  second  phrase.  Had  the  apostle  desired  to  ex- 
press the  idea  "born"  in  both  phrases,  he  could  have  done  so  un- 
ambiguously by  the  use  of  yevvt)6«£yua.  Concerning  the  time  of  the 
subjection  to  law,  whether  at  birth  or  subsequently,  yev6p,evov  says 
nothing  decisive.  Both  participles  are  best  understood  as  attributive 
participles  used  substantively  ("BUT  423)  in  apposition,  therefore, 
with  tbv  utbv  «OTOU,  the  omission  of  the  article  giving  to  each  phrase  a 
qualitative  force  which  may  be  expressed  in  English  by  translating 
"his  Son,  one  born  of  woman,  one  made  subject  to  law."  The  employ- 
ment of  the  aorist  presents  the  birth  and  the  subjection  to  law  as  in 
each  case  a  simple  fact,  and  leaves  the  temporal  relation  to  !£cexteetXev 
to  be  inferred  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  facts  referred  to  (BMT  142, 
143).  The  thought  Is  aot  very  different  if  the  participles  be  taken  as 
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adverbial  participles  of  attendant  circumstances  (RMT  449,  450). 
But  the  phrases  are  best  accounted  for  as  intended  not  so  much  to 
express  the  accompaniments  of  the  sending  as  directly  to  characterise 
the  Son,  describing  the  relation  to  humanity  and  the  law  in  which  he 
performed  his  mission. 


5.  tVa  row  VTTO  vo^ov  e^ayopdey,  "that  he  might  deliver 
those  that  were  under  law."  The  phrase  irrrb  VQIAQV  is,  doubt- 
less, to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  v.4  and  $®,  viz. :  "under 
law"  legalistically  understood.  But  while  in  those  cases  the 
context  shows  that  the  law  actually  referred  to  is  the  0.  T. 
law,  the  context  here  (see  above  on  the  inclusiveness  of  ^/m? 
in  v.3  and  note  the  second  person  in  v.6,  with  its  unambiguous 
inclusion  of  the  Galatian  Gentiles)  implies  that  rovs  VTTO  vo\iov 
includes  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  Paul  conceived  the 
Gentiles  to  possess  a  law,  and  that  of  divine  origin,  appears 
from  Rom.  214- 1S  (cf.  i19» 20);  and  though  the  phrase  two  voyav 
is  usually  employed  with  reference  to  the  legalism  that  grew 
up  on  Jewish  soil,  yet  that  Paul  was  aware  that  the  law  whose 
work  is  written  in  the  heart  might  also  be  externalised  and 
made  legalistic  is  intrinsically  probable  and  is  confirmed  by 
i  Cor.  920,  where  TCH?  inrb  VQILOV,  standing  as  a  middle  term 
between  'lovSafaw  and  rot?  <W/xot?,  seems  to  designate 
those,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  were  living  under  a  system 
of  legalism.  On  the  use  of  e£ ayopafa,  see  on  313,  p.  168.  That 
the  deliverance  referred  to  is  from  the  law,  is  implied  in  rou? 
wrb  vonov  and  the  absence  of  any  other  phrase  to  suggest 
another  enslaving  power.  That  it  is  from  subjection  to  law, 
i.  e.j  (a)  from  the  obligation  to  obey  legal  ordinances,  and  (b) 
from  the  conception  of  God  which  legalism  implies,  is  shown 
as  respects  the  former  (a)  by  v.10  and  $1"4,  and  as  respects  the 
latter  (b)  by  the  following  clause  and  vv.6» 7.  The  whole  clause 
expresses  the  purpose  not  of  the  participle  vevdnevov  only 
and  probably  not  of  e£cwr&TaX«'  only,  but  of  the  whole 
assertion  e^ewr^rraXej',  with  its  modifiers,  wherein  is  implied 
that  his  human  birth  and  subjection  to  law  were  contributory 
to  the  achievement  of  the  redemption. 
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And  tMs  in  turn  conveys  an  intimation  that  Paul  already  had  a 
thought  akin  to  that  expressed  in  Heb.  57*«  with  reference  to  the 
relation  between  the  limitations  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  and  his 
redemptive  work.  Yet  how  he  conceived  that  the  deliverance  was  ac- 
complished, whether  as  in  3"  through  his  death,  or  through  his  life  ex- 
perience reaching  its  climax  in  his  death  (cf,  Phil.  2'-  8),  this  verse  in 
no  way  decides.  That  the  apostle  conceived  that  Jesus  himself  had 
passed  through  an  experience  like  that  of  Paul,  referred  to  by  him  in 
s19,  in  that  he  also  had  discovered  that  one  does  not  come  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  filial  relation  to  God  through  obedience  to  statutes, 
and  that  this  was  embodied  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable,  but  is  not  intimated  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  his  letters. 

iva  TVJV  vloffecrfav  a7roXa/3o)jU6J>.  "that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption/'  vioffeaia,  found  in  inscriptions  in  the  phrase 
K.aff  vioOefffav  and  rarely  in  Greek  literature  (Diog.  Laert. 
IV  9  (53),  vewfoKcav  rw&v  vlodecrtas  Troteicrflcu),  does  not 
occur  in  the  Lxx  and  appears  in  N.  T.  only  in  the  Pauline 
epistles.  In  Rom.  g4  it  denotes  the  choice  of  Israel  to  be  sons 
of  God  (cf.  Exod.  422  Deut.  14** 2  Hos.  n1).  In  Rom.  814* 15 
they  are  said  to  be  viol  deov  who  are  led  by  God's  Spirit,  and 
it  is  added:  "For  ye  have  not  received  a  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear,  but  ye  have  received  a  spirit  of  adoption  (TryeOjua 
vlo0€<r(a$)  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father."  In  Rom.  828 
f)  vlo0€(rta  is  defined  as  consisting  in  the  redemption  of  the 
body,  doubtless  because  in  Paul's  thought  only  through  the 
resurrection  and  the  clothing  of  the  spirit  in  the  spiritual  body 
does  man  enter  into  the  fulness  of  fellowship  with  God  (cf. 
i  Cor.  is13*  14» 44).  In  Eph.  i5  adoption  is  spoken  of  as  that 
which  men  are  foreordained  of  God  to  obtain  through  Jesus 
Christ.  %  vloffecrCa  is,  therefore,  for  Paul,  God's  reception  of 
men  into  the  relation  to  him  of  sons,  objects  of  his  love  and 
enjoying  his  fellowship,  the  ultimate  issue  of  which  is  the 
future  life  wherein  they  are  redothed  with  a  spiritual  body; 
but  the  word  may  be  used  of  different  stages  and  aspects  of 
this  one  inclusive  experience.  The  article  rtfv  is,  doubtless, 
restrictive,  pointing  to  the  thought  of  w.1- 2  that  at  the  time 
appointed  of  the  father  the  child  is  released  from  subjection  to 
tutors  and  governors,  and  comes  into  direct  relation  to  the 
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father  as  a  mature  son  —  an  intimation  more  fully  developed 
in  vA 

The  meaning  "sonship"  would  satisfy  most  of  the  passages  in  which 
uloOsate  occurs,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  depart  from  the  etymologi- 
cal sense,  "installation  as  a  son."  This  does  not,  however,  justify 
reading  back  into  v.1  the  idea  of  adoption,  and  from  this  again  carrying 
it  back  through  xXiqpov6pLo<;  into  the  Sia0^x,7j  of  3",  for  Paul  is  not 
careful  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  his  illustrations.  He  employs 
here  his  usual  term  because  he  is  speaking  of  the  establishment  of 
those  who  have  previously  not  had  the  privileges  of  a  son  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  them. 

Whether  Tva  .  .  .  dbcoX&p.  expresses  the  purpose  of  I&xyop&qr),  or, 
co-ordinately  with  that  clause,  expresses  the  purpose  of  45ax£<rcetXev 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty;  nor  is  the  distinction  important. 


6.  "On  BG  eVre  viol,  e^ctTreVretXej'  o  #€09  rb  TTP€vfj>a  rov 
vlov  OLVTOV  efc  rds  icapSta?  rjn&v,  "And  because  ye  are  sons, 
God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts/'  The 
clause  &TL  .  ,  .  vloi  is  naturally  interpreted  as  causal,  giving 
the  reason  in  the  divine  mind  for  the  act  €£a7re<rraX€J>  .  .  . 
7HJ,&v,  there  being  no  verb  of  saying  or  the  like  for  it  to  depend 
upon  as  an  object  clause.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason 
for  departing  from  this  obvious  interpretation.  It  follows, 
however,  that  the  sonship  here  spoken  of  being  antecedent  to 
and  the  ground  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the  full, 
achieved  fact,  nor  the  consciousness  of  a  filial  relation,  but  the 
first  and  objective  stage  which  the  preceding  context  has  em- 
phasised, viz.:  release  from  bondage  to  law,  figuratively  de- 
scribed as  a  pedagogue  or  guardians  and  stewards.  It  is  in- 
volved in  this  relation  of  sonship  and  the  possession  of  the 
Spirit  that  from  the  consciousness  of  the  latter  one  may  infer 
the  former,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  induce  the  Galatians  to  draw 
this  inference  from  their  consciousness  of  possessing  the  Spirit 
(</-  33"5)  that  this  sentence  was  written.  But  the  direct  affir- 
mation of  the  sentence  is  that  the  sonship  is  the  cause  of  the 
experience  of  the  Spirit. 

To  take  fat  as  meaning  "that,"  making  fat  ,  ,  .  olo(  the  propo- 
sition to  be  established,  and  then  to  supply  after  it  "is  proved  by  the 
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fact"  (PMIIppi,  following  ancient  interpreters),  or  to  take  O*TI  In  the 
sense  of  quod,  "as  respects  the  fact  that"  (Wies.),  introduces  unwar- 
ranted complication  into  a  sentence  which  is  on  its  face  complete  and 
simple.  That  hi  Rom.  814» 1S  sonship  is  apparently  proved  by  posses- 
sion of  the  Spirit  does  not  forbid  our  interpreting  this  passage  as  mak- 
ing the  sonship  the  ground  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit;  for  not  only 
is  the  language  of  Rom*  814* 1S  open  to  interpretation  as  an  argument 
from  effect  to  cause,  in  which  case  there  also  adoption  precedes  possession 
of  the  Spirit,  but  if  the  reverse  is  true  there,  antecedence  of  sonship  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  dearly  indicated  in  this  passage,  is  explicable 
by  the  fact  that  uloOeota  (see  on  v.5)  is  used  by  the  apostle  of  different 
stages  of  the  process  by  which  men  come  to  the  full  possession  of  the 
relationship  of  sons  to  God,  and  that  the  context  implies  that  it  is  the 
first  and  objective  stage  of  which  he  is  here  speaking. 

Precisely  the  phrase  TO  xveuiia  TOU  ulou  aurou  does  not  occur  else- 
where in  N.  T.,  but  in  Phil,  i19  Paul  uses  TO  Tcvsuyia  'Iijcrou  Xptatou 
and  in  Rom.  89°  rcveupuz  XptaTou  (of.  also  2  Cor.  317  Acts  i67 1  Pet.  i11 
Heb.  9"  Rev.  19") .  Particularly  instructive  is  Rom.  89« 10,  where  (a) 
Tcveupuz  8eou  Iv  fc^lv,  (b)  -jcveupia  Xptotou  Ixetv»  &&&  (c)  Xpionrb?  Iv 
uputv  all  express  the  same  fact  of  experience.  It  is  manifestly  also  the 
same  experience  for  which  Paul  employs  in  Gal  2*°  the  phrase  ^jj  Iv 
l{j.ol  Xpear6s  and  in  5M  ?6Hi,ev  -rcveuyiaTe.  Historically  speaking,  the 
sending  of  the  Son  and  the  sending  of  the  Spirit  are  distinguished  in 
early  Christian  thought,  most  markedly  so  in  the  fourth  gospel  (Jn.  3" 
7JB  i67;  but  note  also  that  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  is  practically  iden- 
tified with  the  return  of  the  Son),  but  also  in  Paul  (cf.  the  l&z-jcloretXev 
of  v.4  with  the  same  verb  in  this  v,).  The  two  terminologies,  that  of 
the  Christ  and  that  of  the  Spirit,  have  also  a  different  origin,  both, 
indeed,  having  their  roots  largely  in  O.  T.,  but  being  there  and  in  later 
Jewish  thought  quite  distinct.  But  in  the  experience  of  the  early 
Christians  the  Christ  who  by  his  resurrection  had  become  a  spirit 
active  in  their  lives,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  similarly  active,  could  not 
be  distinguished.  Cf.  Burton,  Spirit,  Soi4,  and  Flesh,  p.  189.  Pre- 
cisely to  what  extent  this  experiential  identification  of  the  heavenly 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  caused  a  numerical  identification  of 
them  as  personalities  is  difficult  to  say.  Apparently  the  apostle  Paul, 
while  dearly  distinguishing  Christ  from  God  the  Father  (see  i  Cor.  88 
Phil.  2«"8,  etc.)  and  less  sharply  distinguishing  the  Spirit  from  God 
(Rom.  s5  87'  *»  »•  "'  "),  is  not  careful  to  distinguish  the  Spirit  and  Christ, 
yet  never  explicitly  identifies  them.  Cf.  Wood,  The  Spirit  of  God  in 
Biblical  Literature,  pp.  229-231,  The  choice  of  TO  icveOtxa  TOU  ulou 
CCUTOU  for  this  passage  in  preference  to  any  oi  its  equivalents  is  due,  on 
the  one  side  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  fact  referred  to  from 
the  historic  coming  of  the  Christ  (44),  which  exdudes  TOV 
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and  XptcT6v,  and  on  the  other  to  the  desire  to  connect  this  experience 
closely  with  the  gift  of  Christ,  which  excludes  irb  luveu^cc  or  tb  rcveujjux 
TOU  Oeou. 

On  dq  -rote  %ap8te<;  -fyjUov,  added  to  emphasise  the  transition  from 
the  objective  sonship  to  the  subjective  experience,  see  Rom.  5*  i  Cor. 
222  Eph.  3n.  It  is  in  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  in  general  (r  Cor.  2*  Rom.  g*  ic1,  etc.)  and  in  particular  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  (2  Cor.  4*  Rom.  i12*  24),  that  the  Spirit  of  God  operates. 
The  use  of  the  expression  here  shows  that  s&xic&rcecXev  refers  (not  as 
the  same  word  in  v.4  does)  to  a  single  historic  fact  (the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, e.  g.),  but  to  the  successive  bestowals  of  the  Spirit  on  individuals 
(cf*  33)>  the  aor.  being,  therefore,  a  collective  historical  aor.  (BM  T  39). 
On  the  translation  of  an  aor.  in  such  a  case,  see  EMT  46,  52.  On  fyxwv, 
undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  5{A<Bv,  a  Western  and  Syrian  reading,  see 
on  v.*. 


*A/3j3a  o  Trar^p.  "crying,  Abba,  Father.'3  The  rec- 
ognition of  God  as  Father  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
filial  spirit.  The  participle  Kpd£ov  agreeing  with  irvev^a  as- 
cribes the  cry  to  the  Spirit  of  God's  Son;  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  apostle's  thought  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  believer's 
attitude  also.  For  the  Spirit  that  dwells  in  us  dominates  our 
lives.  See  chap.  220  525,  and  cf.  Rom.  815:  eXa'jSere  irvevpa 
vioOeviaS)  ev  &  /cpafoju€j>  *A/3/3a  o  Trartfp.  The  use  of  Kpd£ovy 
usually  employed  of  a  loud  or  earnest  cry  (Mt.  927  Acts  14" 
Rom.  927)  or  of  a  public  announcement  (Jn.  728>  37),  in  the  Lxx 
often  of  prayer  addressed  to  God  (Ps.  3*  io718),  emphasises  the 
earnestness  and  intensity  of  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  within 
us.  Though  the  word  Kpd^ov  itself  conveys  no  suggestion  of 
joy,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  intensity  which  the  word 
reflects  is  in  this  case  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  intensity  of  joy. 
Though  to  be  free  from  law  is  to  obtain  adoption,  sonship  in 
its  full  realisation  is  more  than  mere  freedom  from  law.  The 
significance  of  such  freedom  lies,  indeed,  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  it  makes  it  possible  that  a  truly  filial  relation  and  attitude 
of  man  to  God  shall  displace  the  legal  relation  that  law  creates, 
that  instead  of  our  looking  upon  God  as  lawgiver  in  the  spirit 
of  bondage  and  fear  (Rom.  815)  he  becomes  to  us  Father  with 
whom  we  live  in  fellowship  as  his  sons.  See  detached  note  on 
Tlarrjp  as  applied  to  God,  p.  391. 
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*O  •jcavfo,  Greek  equivalent  o£  the  Aramaic  'A^dc,  N?N,  is  a  nomi- 
native form  with  vocative  force.  Cf.  Rom.  815  Mk.  i436  Mt,  u*«  Jn. 
2o2«;  Bl.  D.  147.3.  The  repetition  of  the  idea  in  Aramaic  and  Greek 
form  gives  added  solemnity  to  the  expression,  and  doubtless  reflects  a 
more  or  less  common  usage  of  the  early  church  (see  Mk.  i436  Rom.  815). 
On  the  origin  of  this  usage,  see  Th.  s.  c.  'Aggd,  Ltft.  ad  loc..,  Sief.  ad  loc. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  word  was  derived  from 
Jesus,  being  taken  up  into  the  vocabulary  of  Greek-speaking  Christians 
through  the  medium  of  those  who,  knowing  both  Aramaic  and  Greek, 
in  reporting  in  Greek  the  words  of  Jesus  used  this  word  with  a  sort  of 
affectionate  fondness  for  the  very  term  that  Jesus  himself  had  used  to 
express  an  idea  of  capital  importance  in  his  teaching.  This  is  more 
probable  than  that  it  was  taken  over  into  the  Christian  vocabulary 
from  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  which  the  idea  of  God  as  Father 
had  so  much  less  prominent  place  than  in  the  thought  and  teaching  of 
Jesus.  See  Bous.  ReL  d.  Jud*  pp.  432-3,  434;  Dal.  WJ.  p.  192, 
The  attachment  of  the  Greek  translation  h  Tcarqp  to  the  Aramaic  word 
would  naturally  take  place  on  the  passage  of  the  term  into  Greek- 
speaking  circles. 

7,  &VTG  otkeu  el  SouXo?  a\\a  vtoV  "So  that  thou  art  no 
longer  a  slave,  but  a  son."  In  the  possession  of  the  Spirit 
of  God's  Son,  assumed  to  be  known  as  a  fact  of  the  experience 
of  the  readers  (cf.  32),  the  apostle  finds  confirmation  of  the 
ecrre  vlot  of  v.6,  as  there  the  sonship  is  said  to  be  the  ground 
for  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit.  That  the  emphasis  of  sonship 
is  still  upon  the  fact  of  freedom  from  bondage  to  law  is  shown 
in  the  insertion  of  the  negative  oinofri  8ov\o$,  and  that  those 
addressed  were  formerly  in  this  bondage  is  implied  in  OVK&I. 
The  change  from  plural  to  singular  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  matter  home  to  each  individual  reader;  the  persons  desig- 
nated remaining,  of  course,  unchanged.  C/.  6\  and  for  classical 
examples,  see  Kiihner-Gerth,  371.5,  b. 

el  Be  vlcfe,  Kal  KXrjpopfyos  Si&  0eov}  "and  if  son,  then  heir 
through  God."  That  here  as  throughout  the  passage  vloV 
means  vtos  fleoi)  needs  no  specific  proof;  it  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in,  the  expression  TOV  vlov  avrov  in  w.  4>  6,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  expression  to  v  109.  This  obviously  suggests  that 
K\<r)povofM)<i  means  /eX^pcWjuo?  #eov.  Cf.  Rom.  817:  el 
teal  K\rjpovdt*ot,'  K 
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To  this  conception  the  phrase  St&  deov  adds  the  thought, 
"made  so  by  God/'  thus  equivalent  to  KarA  fleX^jua  0eoO;  cf. 
3293  K\rjpovo^oi  /car'  €Trayy€\fav.  The  purpose  of  the  addition 
is  perhaps  to  remind  the  Galatians  that  their  position  as  heirs 
is  due  to  divine  grace,  not  one  of  right  or  desert,  but  more 
probably  to  emphasise  the  certainty  of  their  possession  of  it. 
The  absence  of  the  article  before  6eov  makes  the  noun  not 
indefinite  but  qualitative,  emphasising  the  divineness  of  the 
one  through  whom  they  were  made  heir.  Cf.  on  0eoV,  v.7.  The 
reversion  to  the  thought  of  the  /cX^popo/u'a  expressed  in  318« 29 
shows  that  the  apostle  has  not  lost  sight  of  his  main  purpose 
throughout  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  viz,,  to  convince 
the  Galatians  that  it  was  not  through  law  but  through  the 
retention  of  their  freedom  from  it  that  they  could  obtain  the 
blessings  promised  to  the  sons  of  Abraham,  which  the  judaisers 
had  held  before  their  eyes  as  a  prize  greatly  to  be  desired  but 
obtainable  only  through  circumcision.  The  appeal  of  the  apos- 
tle is  to  retain  the  status  they  already  possess.  Cf.  v.6,  "ye 
are  sons,"  and  v.9,  "how  turn  ye  back?"  That  he  should  not 
here  employ  the  term  viol  "A/3paaV,  as  in  37,  but  KXripovopoi,  as 
in  329,  is  natural,  not  only  because  /cX9?p<W/WM  more  distinctly 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  blessing  to  be  received,  but  also  because 
after  viot,  meaning  sons  of  God,  sons  of  Abraham  would  have 
the  effect  of  an  anticlimax.  /cX^popojuot  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  here  in  the  sense,  heirs  of  God,  and  as  such  recipients 
of  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham's  seed;  this  blessing  has 
already  been  defined  as  justification,  acceptance  with  God, 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  Cf.  37"14.  It  is,  moreover,  as  present 
possessors  of  the  tOvrjpovojJLfa  that  they  are  K\,7jpovdfjioi.  That 
other  blessings  are  in  store  for  them  is  undoubtedly  a  Pauline 
thought  (Rom.  s11  817-23),  and  that  the  conception  of  the 
/cX7?pcW/w  easily  lends  itself  to  the  presentation  of  this  phase 
of  the  matter,  that  which  has  been  received  being  thought  of 
as  simply  the  earnest  and  first-fruit  of  the  full  blessing  (see 
Rom.  817-23  Eph.  i14)  is  also  true.  But  the  Galatians  already 
possess  the  promised  Spirit,  and  the  emphasis  in  this  context  is 
upon  that  which  is  already  possessed,  with  no  clear  indication 
that  the  thought  goes  beyond  that. 
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Against  the  supposition — at  first  sight  most  natural — that  the  term 
as  here  used  is  intended  to  carry  the  thought  back  specifically  to 
x3a}pov6&i,o<;  in  v.1,  is  the  fact  that  xXirjpov6{ji,o<;  is  there  applied  to  one 
who  not  having  yet  entered  into  possession  of  his  xXqpovopLfa  is  in  the 
position  of  v^cto?  and  SouXos,  precisely  that  position,  therefore,  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  v,  to  deny;  and,  though  the  title  x>.TQpov6pio? 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  future  release  from  the  status  of  SoOXos,  the 
contention  of  the  apostle  is  here  not  that  the  GaJatians  will  be,  but 
already  are,  sons  and  no  longer  slaves.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  by  this  word  he  reverts  for  the  moment  to  the  idea  of  x}arjpov6tJiot 
in  3*'  (cf.,  also,  318)»  heirs  according  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
i.  e,}  possessors  of  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed. 
This  is  not  to  take  xX-qpovfi^os  as  meaning  heir  of  Abraham,  a  predicate 
which  the  apostle  never  applies  to  Christians.  They  are  indeed  called 
"sons  of  Abraham,"  because  it  is  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  that  the 
promise  applies,  but  it  is  God  who  established  the  8ta6^xiQ  and  makes 
the  &jc«YYeX(a,  and  they  to  whom  the  promise  is  fulfilled  are  his 
x7ajpov6(Aoi.  Cf.  on  3"  and  detached  note  on  Aia6^xtj,  p.  496.  This 
*  also  makes  it  evident  that  the  term  >OwTQpov6t»,o<;  is  not  used  in  its  strict 
sense  of  heir,  i.  e.y  recipient  of  the  property  of  another  who  has  died,  or 
prospective  recipient  of  the  property  of  another  when  he  shall  have 
died,  but,  tropically,  possessor  of  a  promised  possession. 

The  fact  that  xXTQpov6n,ot  here  means  heirs  of  God,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  heirship  from  sonship,  itself  inferred  from  an  act  of  adoption, 
,  gives  a  certain  colour  of  support  to  Ramsay's  view  that  the 
of  315^:  is  not  a  covenant  but  a  will,  and  specifically  a  will  in- 
volving the  adoption  of  a  son.  If  the  language  of  316|E-  were  harmonious 
with  these  suggestions  of  the  present  passage,  the  latter  would  fall  in 
with  that  passage  as  part  of  an  illustration  consistently  carried  through 
the  whole  passage.  But  (i)  the  possibility  of  interpreting  this  phrase 
in  the  way  above  suggested  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside 
the  strong  counter-evidence  that  by  SiaO^xtj  he  means  not  a  will,  but 
a  covenant.  Even  if  the  expression  here  employed  could  be  shown  to 
involve  the  idea  of  adoption  by  will  and  inheritance  as  an  adopted  son, 
this  would  only  show  that  the  apostle  is  now  illustrating  the  spiritual 
relations  which  are  the  real  subject  of  his  thought  by  a  different  group 
of  facts  of  common  life  from  those  which  he  employed  in  31(^-  But 
(2)  it  is  improbable  that  it  is  specifically  an  adoptive  sonship  that  the 
apostle  has  in  mind  in  e(  %k  v\b<;«  For,  though  he  represents  the  son- 
ship  of  the  Galatians  in  common  with  other  believers  as  acquired  by 
adoption,  yet  the  fact  of  adoption  is  nowhere  emphasised,  and  in  the 
actual  spiritual  realm  that  which  is  illustratively  called  adoption  car- 
ries with  it,  as  a  consequence,  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  of  God's  Son, 
by  which,  it  is  implied,  those  who  are  sons  come  into  like  relation  to 
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God  with  that  which  the  Son  himself  sustains.  The  conception  of 
adoption,  accordingly,  falls  into  the  background,  leaving  simply  that 
of  sonship. 

8.  Description  of  the  former  condition  of  the  Galatians 
as  one  of  bondage  to  gods  not  really  such,  and  ex- 
hortation to  them  not  to  return  to  that  state  (48~n)« 

Again  directly  addressing  the  Galatians  as  iri  31,  and  as  in 
v.1  characterising  their  former  condition  as  one  of  enslavement, 
the  apostle  describes  them  as  in  bondage  to  gods  that  were  not 
in  reality  such,  and  appeals  to  them,  now  that  they  have  come 
into  fellowship  with  God,  not,  as  they  threaten  to  do  by  their 
adoption  of  the  Jewish  cycle  of  feasts  and  fasts,  to  return  to 
those  weak  and  beggarly  rudimentary  teachings  under  which 
they  formerly  were,  and  expresses  his  fear  that  he  has  laboured 
over  them  to  no  purpose. 

BBut  at  that  time,  not  knowing  God,  ye  were  in  bondage  to  the  gods 
that  are  not  such  by  nature.  9But  now  having  come  to  know  God, 
or  rather  having  become  known .  by  God,  how  is  it  that  ye  are 
turning  back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  to  which 
ye  wish  to  be  in  bondage  again?  ™Ye  are  observing  days  and 
months  and  seasons  and  years.  nl  fear  that  in  vain  have  I  spent 
my  labour  on  you. 

8,  'AXXo,  rore  JJLGV  OVK  clSo're?  0eoi>  eSovXevcrare  rof?  fyixrti 
ju?)  over i  dtols*  "But  at  that  time,  not  knowing  God,  ye  were 
in  bondage  to  the  gods  that  are  not  such  by  nature."  Doub- 
ling, so  to  speak,  upon  his  course,  the  apostle  reverts  to  the 
condition  of  the  Galatians  before  they  received  his  message, 
and  in  antithesis  (aXXa)  to  the  description  of  them  in  v.7  as 
heirs  through  God,  describes  them  as  having  been  in  that  former 
time  ignorant  of  God  who  is  in  reality  such,  and  in  bondage 
to  the  gods  that  by  nature  are  not  gods.  The  purpose  of  this  v. 
appears  in  v,9,  where  he  again  dissuades  them  from  returning 
to  the  state  of  bondage.  That  Paul  conceived  of  the  deities 
whom  the  Galatians  formerly  worshipped  as  real  existences,  is 
neither  proved  nor  disproved  by  this  sentence,  in  which  he 
denies  to  them  deity,  (?€w/r^<?,  but  neither  affirms  nor  denies 
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existence;  nor  by  the  phrase  eircr  pdirot,?  Kal  oiKovoikois  in  v.  2, 
since  that  may  be  used  only  by  way  of  rhetorical  personification 
of  the  law  and  have  no  reference  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles 
(cf.  on  TO,  (rrot^cta  rov  /coVjuou,  v.3)  ;  but  that  he  did  so  conceive 
of  them  is  rendered  probable  by  the  evidence  of  i  Cor.  85'  6 
iol»«  20  Col.  21S.  Cf.  also  Deut.  419  and  see  literature  cited  in 
special  note  on  TA  crrotjfela  rov  Koo-fjiov,  p.  510. 


refers  to  the  past  time  implied  in  ofoc&ce  (v.7),  when  Ae  Gala- 
tian  Christians  were  still  SouXot;  note  the  ISouXe6uaTs  of  this  sen- 
tence. 

E&taes  is  a  perfect  participle  of  existing  state,  ^  e(86Te<;  meaning 
"not  possessing  knowledge."  How  this  state  of  ignorance  came  about 
is  not  here  discussed,  or  whether  it  was  partial  or  absolute.  Cf.  Rom. 
jiwf. 

The  omission  of  the  article  with  0e6v  makes  the  word  not  indef- 
inite (as  in  Acts  12"  i  Cor.  84),  but,  as  in  v.7  and  very  often,  quali- 
tative, referring  definitely  to  the  one  God,  but  with  an  emphasis  on 
his  attributes  as  God,  which  is  lacking  when  he  is  called  6  0e6<;. 
For  a  similar  use  of  0e6<;,  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  qualities  of 
deity,  see  Jn.  i18,  0ebv  oOSek  ec&pocxev  TO&TCOTS,  where  the  contrast, 
however,  is  not  between  one  in  reality  God,  as  compared  with  those 
not  really  such,  but  between  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  incapable  of 
being  directly  known,  and  God  as  revealed  in  the  person  of  the  Son. 
For  other  examples  of  this  indubitable,  though  often  overlooked, 
qualitative  use  of  personal  appellations  without  the  article,  see  Rom. 
i21:  yvdvrec;  Tbv  0cbv  oti%  &<;  6ebv  s868o£av.  Rom.  883  Gal.  32«  4"  5" 
Phil.  213  i  Thes.  i9:  liceorp^orce  icpbq  Tbv  0ebv  de-rub  TWV  dS&Xcov  SouXetietv 
0ec[>  fydvrt  seal  dXTQ6tv(p.  2  Thes.  24.  Other  examples  more  or  less  dear, 
but  together  dearly  establishing  the  usage,  are  very  numerous.  See 
note  on  chap.  2e,  pp.  88  jf.,  detached  note  on  IlaT^p  as  applied  to  God, 
p.  384,  and  Slaten,  Qualitative  Nouns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  pp.  64-68. 

'E&ouXe6aaTe  is  a  simple  historical  aorist,  not  inceptive,  referring  not 
to  a  point  of  time  but  to  a  period,  T&M  T  38,  39,  41  Rem. 

£>  flats,  from  q?6<i>,  is  properly  that  which  belongs  to  a  person  or  thing 
by  virtue  of  its  origin;  then  its  essential  character;  used  thus  even  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  is  without  origin,  2  Pet.  i4.  <p6oet  ^  o3ai 
may  be  an  adjective  dement  limiting  6eots,  or  o5at  may  be  an  adjec- 
tive participle  used  substantively,  with  0eoT$  as  a  predicate  after  it. 
In  the  former  case  the  beings  referred  to  are  characterised  as  gods, 
but  with  the  qualification  that  they  are  not  so  by  nature,  i.  e.,  in  real- 
ity; in  the  latter  case  they  are  not  called  8eo{  at  all,  but  are  character- 
ised negatively  only,  as  beings  that  by  nature  are  not  gods*  Grata- 
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matically  and  contextually  there  is  no  ground  of  decisive  choice 
between  these,  but  i  Cor.  8s,  showing  that  Paul  could  apply  the  term 
6eo(  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  though  denying  that  it  really  belonged 
to  them,  favours  the  first  interpretation.  The  comparison  of  Plato, 
Legg.  X  904  A,  ol  xaird  v6tiov  Svceq  6eo£,  perhaps  suggests  what  the 
positive  element  of  the  apostle's  thought  was.  He  was  speaking  of 
"the  gods  of  popular  opinion,"  as  Jowett  translates  Plato's  phrase, 
Cf.  i  Cor.  86,  Xe-^vot  6eo(. 

On  06  with  st8te<;  and  H,TJJ  with  oSot,  see  RMT  485;  the  choice  of 
negatives,  though  doubtless  unconscious,  probably  reflects  the  feeling 
that  oftx,  e?B6T£f;  expressed  a  fact,  TOIC  4>6aet  ^  oSatv  0eot<;  a  conception, 
a  description  of  a  class,  but  without  implication  of  its  existence  or  non- 
existence.  The  few  instances  in  which  Paul  uses  06  with  an  attributive 
participle  are  quotations  from  the  Lxx,  his  otherwise  regular  habit 
being  to  use  (ui)  with  such  participles  and  with  adverbial  participles 
not  involving  a  direct  assertion  (Rom.  i28  2"  4"  Gal.  69).  06,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Col.  219,  m  effect  negatives  an  assertion  (i  Cor. 
4"  920  2  Cor.  4»  i24). 


9.  vvv  ££  yvdprt?  0€oV,  paXkov  S&  7J>co(T0eVr€9  virb 
"But  now  having  come  to  know  God,  or  rather  to  be  known 
by  God."  Their  coming  to  know  God  is  manifestly  through 
the  apostle's  preaching.  Cf.  i  Thes.  i9:  ir&$  eTrecrrp^are  irpo? 
TOV  Bebv  airb  r&v  ei$d>\o)v  Sovhefaw  B€$  ^&vTLy  language 
which,  as  the  evidence  of  this  epistle  shows,  might  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Galatians  also.  That  fYv<j>o"6&T€s  as  here 
used  can  not  refer  simply  to  knowledge  in  a  purely  theoretic  or 
intellectual  sense  is  evident,  since  the  apostle  must  have  regarded 
such  knowledge  as  always,  not  simply  now  (vvv  in  contrast  with 
TO'T€)j  possessed  by  God.  For  the  meaning  required  here,  "hav- 
ing become  objects  of  his  favourable  attention,"  cf.  Ps.  i6 
Nah.  i7  i  Cor.  88  Mt.  y23,  and  on  the  thought  of  God  receiving 
the  Gentiles  into  a  favour  not  previously  enjoyed  by  them,  see 
Rom.  928/-  ii80.  This  fact  respecting  Gentiles  in  general  the 
apostle  conceived  to  be  realised  in  respect  to  the  Galatians  in 
particular  through  his  preaching  the  gospel  to  them  in  accord- 
ance with  his  commission  as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  added  phrase,  in  a  sense  displacing  the  previous 
7*>0Vr€9,  etc.,  is  doubtless  to  remind  the  Galatians  that  it  is 
not  to  themselves  but  to  God  that  they  owe  their  knowledge  of 
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Mm  and  escape  from  idolatry  (cf.  chapi  i6:  ^rarlB^B^  O.TO 
rov  tcaXecravTos  vjuas-  ev  %apm  Xptoroz},  and  Eph.  28),  and  so 
to  emphasise  the  folly  and  wrong  of  abandoning  this  advantage 
through  another 


Though  ycvefccxd)  does  not  always  retain  its  inchoative  force  (see 
Th.  s.  ».)  even  in  the  aorist,  yet  this  is  often  clearly  discernible  (cf. 
Lk.  24"  i  Cor.  i21),  and  the  aorist  participle  in  particular  always,  ap- 
parently, retains  this  meaning,  signifying  either  "having  learned,  hav- 
ing come  to  know,"  or  "knowing"  (result  of  having  come  to  know),  not 
"having  known."  See  Mt.  16*  22"  2610  ML  638  i545Lk.  QU  Jn.  s«  Acts 
23*  Rom.  i21  2  Cor.  s*1  Gal.  2*.  By  fv6vce<;  there  is,  therefore,  affirmed 
the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  the  former  possession  of  which  is 
denied  in  ofa  eJS6Te^.  Of  any  other  distinction  between  eJ86Te<;  and 
Yv6vree,  as,  e.  g.,  that  the  former  denotes  an  external  knowledge  that 
'  God  is,  the  latter  an  inner  recognition  of  God,  there  is  no  basis  in 
usage  or  warrant  in  the  context.  The  absence  of  the  article  with  6e6v 
is  not  without  significance  (cf.  Rom.  i21,  Yv6vre<;  Tbv  9e6v.  i  Cor.  i": 
ofo  IY^  &  x6atw><;  .  .  .  irbv  6g6v),  being  doubtless  due  to  the  same 
cause  that  led  to  the  omission  of  the  article  in  v.8  (q.  ».),  viz.,  emphasis 
upon  the  qualities  of  deity  in  antithesis  to  the  <p&<m  jjLiJ  HVTE?  6eof. 
Cf.  i  Thes.  i9  quoted  above,  noting  Tbv  0e6v  in  the  first  mention  of 
God,  and  6e$  without  the  article  when  the  word  follows  the  mention 
of  the  idols  and  with  emphasis  on  the  qualities  of  true  deity.  One 
might  imperfectly  reproduce  the  effect  in  English  by  reading  with 
strong  emphasis  on  the  word  God.  But  now  having  come  to  know  [a] 
God  (not  those  that  are  no  real  gods). 

MaXXov  81,  following  a  negative  phrase,  introduces  and  emphasises 
its  positive  correlate  (Eph.  4"  s11);  following  a  positive  expression  it 
introduces  an  additional  and  more  important  fact  or  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter, not  thereby  retracting  what  precedes  (probably  not  even  in  Wisd. 
8*°,  certainly  not  in  Rom.  8"  i  Cor.  14*-  s  2  Mac.  6s8),  but  so  transferring 
the  emphasis  to  the  added  fact  or  aspect  as  being  of  superior  signifi- 
cance as  in  effect  to  displace  the  preceding  thought.  So  dearly  here, 
as  in  Rom.  8M,  etc. 


irakw  €irl  r&  curBevij  ical 
oJ?  TraAw  apa>0ei>  8ov\eueiP  Qe\er€*y  "how  is  it  that  ye  are  turn- 
ing back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  to  which  ye 
wish  to  be  in  bondage  again  ?"  The  question  is  rhetorical,  in- 
tended to  set  forth  the  absurdity  of  the  action  referred  to.  On 
the  use  of  ir&  in  such  questions,  meaning  "how  is  it  possible 
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that,"  see  chap.  2U  Rom.  36  62  Mt.  y4  i226'  29,  ef  freg.  The  pres- 
ent tense  presents  the  action  as  already  in  progress.  (Observe 
that  in  the  examples  cited,  when  a  theoretical  possibility  is 
spoken  of  the  tense  is  a  future  or  a  form  referring  to  the  future, 
but  in  chap.  214  it  is  a  present,  referring,  as  in  this  case,  to  some- 
thing in  progress.)  This  corresponds  with  the  representation  of 
the  situation  in  Galatia  given  in  i6:  Oav&d^  co  8rt  .  .  .  ; 
Cf.  also  0e'Xere  in  next  clause.  The  phrase  ra  a<r0€vf)  Kal 

manifestly  refers  to  what  v.3  calls  T&  trroi^eTa  rov 
;  see  on  that  v.,  and  detached  note,  p.  510.  The  present 
expression  emphasises  the  ineffectualness  and  poverty  of  the 
old  religious  systems  in  contrast  with  the  power  and  richness 
of  the  gospel.  See  chap.  56»  16~24  Rom.  i17  83»  4.  It  is,  of  course, 
that  to  which  they  were  now  turning  that  is  specially  in  mind, 
yet  the  former  heathenism,  included  under  the  orot^eia  by 
implication  of  the  repeated  ird\iv,  is  also  thereby  stigmatised 
as  a<rdepfj  Kal  Trruyd.  Both  were  at  bottom  legalistic,  without 
clear  perception  of  ethical  principles  and  destitute  of  dynamic 
to  make  possible  the  realisation  of  them  in  life.  What  the 
apostle  says  in  Rom.  83  of  the  law,  o  PO^OS,  is  affirmed  of  it,  not 
because  of  anything  peculiar  to  it  as  distinguished  from  the 
still  more  imperfect  ethnic  systems,  but  because  of  that  which 
was  common  to  them  both,  and  his  usual  term  for  the  displaced 
system  is  not  o  PO'JUOS,  but  PO'/W  (see,  e.  g.,  chap.  32*  10«  n*  Rom. 
320»  21a.  etc.).  The  word  tf^Xcre  in  the  appended  relative  clause 
expresses  forcibly  the  inclination  of  the  Galatians  to  abandon 
the  Pauline  gospel.  C/,  6&jovTe$,  v.21. 


is  attested  by  KB  only;  all  other  authorities  apparently 
read  BouXluetv.  The  former  is  quite  certainly  a  modification  of  the 
original  text  under  the  influence  of  xdXtv  #vco6ev,  which  naturally 
calls  for  an  inceptive  form.  The  scribe  missing  the  reference  of  the 
present  to  a  second  period  of  enslavement,  substitutes  the  aorist  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  return  to  bondage,  -rcdTuv  <2vb>6ev  BouXeOaac 
would  have  furnished  no  temptation  to  change  it. 

IldXiv  originally  meaning  "back"  (return  to  a  previous  position;  cf. 
L.  &  S.  and  Th.  s.  i>.  and  reff.  there)  but  more  commonly,  in  later  Greek, 
"again"  (repetition  of  a  previous  action)  is  often  used  when  the  repe- 
tition involves  return  to  a  previous  state  or  position  (Mk.  a1  a1);  but 
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also  (like  the  English  "again'*)  when  the  action  is  a  return  to  a  pre- 
vious state  through  reversal,  not,  strictly  speaking,  repetition.  So  in 
chap,  i17  Jn.  io18  Rom,  n23.  So  also  here,  since  there  had  been  no 
previous  exiorp&pecv  eicl  td  .  .  .  c-rot^eta,  but  only  an  elvat  5-jcb  Td 
crotxeta,  and  the  contemplated  enrta-rp^stv  was  not  a  repetition  of  a 
previous  act  but  a  reversal  of  the  liciorp^etv  zpb<;  Tbv  0e6v  (£/.  i  Thes. 
i9),  here  described  in  Yv6vce<;  6e6v.  Wieseler's  statement,  "Das 
ic&Xiv,  welches  hier  wiederum,  nicht  ruckw^rts,  heisst,  weist  auf  eine 
friihere  Bekehrung  (IxtaTpo^)  hin,  namlich  auf  die  ihrem,  v.8  erwahn- 
ten  Heidenthume  gegentiber  in  dem  vuv  81  u.  s.  w.  angedeutete  Bekeh- 
rung von  den  Gotzen  (IictaTpo^  dexb  TWV  sJSc&Xtov)  zu  Gott  in  Christo," 
escapes  self-contradiction  only  by  the  expedient  of  supposing 
to  apply  to  liciaTp^eTe  only,  not  to  IrcwcpfyeTe  Ircl  .  . 
an  interpretation  which  would  require  us  to  read:  "How  turn  ye  again, 
this  time  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments  ?  "  The  view,  moreover, 
in  support  of  which  he  resorts  to  this  difficult  expedient,  viz.,  that  Paul 
does  not  include  the  former  heathenism  of  the  Galatians  under  Td  .  .  . 
croe^eta  compels  him  further  to  limit  the  effect  of  xdXiv  #va>6ev  in 
the  next  clause  to  SouXefletv,  reading  in  effect,  "to  which  ye  desire  to 
be  in  bondage,  this  constituting  for  you  a  second  bondage."  Such  a 
harsh  severance  of  verb  and  adverb  in  two  successive  clauses  is  not 
demanded  by  the  usage  of  idfcXtv  and  is,  in  fact,  self-refuting.  The 
obvious  and  unescapable  implication  of  the  language  is  that  the  con- 
version to  Td  .  .  .  aroc%eTa  is  a  return  to  a  state  generically  the  same 
as  the  idol-worship  under  which  they  formerly  were.  Against  this  it  is 
irrelevant  to  point  out  that  Irciorpl^eev  does  not  mean  "return"  but 
only  "turn,"  since  the  idea  of  reversal  is  expressed  in  the  adverb.  The 
expression  icAXtv  #vo>9ev  SouXsfletv  is  pregnant,  the  adverb  suggesting 
a  renewed  enslavement  and  the  present  tense  of  the  infinitive  a  con- 
tinued state;  hence  in  effect  again  to  become  enslaved  and  to  continue 
so,  or  to  endure  a  second  period  of  enslavement.  SouXeuaai  would 
probably  be  inceptive.  rcdXtv,  then,  in  this  case  expresses  repetition 
rather  than,  as  in  the  preceding  clause,  reversal,  though,  as  in  many 
other  cases  (Mk.  a1  3*,  etc.),  the  repetition  involves  also  return  to  a 
former  position.  Cf.  s1.  It  is  enforced  by  the  nearly  synonymous  fivw8ev 
"anew."  It  is  probably  an  overrefinement  to  find  in  this  use  of  the 
two  words  (cf.  Wisd.  ig6)  anything  more  than  emphasis!  such  as  is 
often  expressed  in  Greek  writers  by  auOtq,  dfvaQev,  etc. 


10*  ^M^Pa^  TrapaTypet&Oe  ical  iifjvw;  ical  Kaipofc  Kal 
Tov9,  "Ye  are  observing  days  and  months  and  seasons  and 
years."  That  the  days,  etc,,  referred  to  are  those  which  the 
Jewish  law  required  to  be  observed  is  made  certain  by  the 
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unquestioned  character  of  the  influence  to  which  the  Galatians 
were  yielding.  See  esp.  v.21.  Compared  with  5^-,  in  which 
it  appears  that  the  question  of  adopting  circumcision  was  still 
pending,  and  53,  which  indicates  that  the  Galatians  had  not  yet 
been  asked  to  adopt  the  whole  law,  this  sentence  indicates  that 
the  judaisers  had  pursued  the  adroit  course  of  presenting  to 
them  at  first  a  part  only  of  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law 
and  had  begun  with  those  things  that  would  be  least  repulsive. 
Having  secured  the  adoption  of  the  festivals,  and  perhaps  the 
fast-days,  of  the  Jewish  cycle,  they  were  now  urging  circum- 
cision. Whether,  however,  the  feasts  and  fasts  were  all  that 
the  Galatians  had  adopted  as  yet,  is  not  made  clear,  since  the 
apostle  may  have  mentioned  these  only  as  examples  of  their 
subjection  to  the  law.  But  the  silence  of  the  letter  about  any 
statute  of  the  law  except  circumcision,  which  they  had  not  yet 
adopted,  and  the  fasts  and  feasts,  which  they  had,  there  being, 
for  example,  no  mention  in  connection  with  the  situation  in 
Galatia  of  the  law  of  foods,  leaves  no  positive  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  any  points  except  these  had  been  raised. 

On  •jcapaTTQpslaGe,  "ye  observe,  keep  religiously,"  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  3.  91 
(5*);  TcapaTTjpetv  Tcfec;  e^SopufcSas.  14.  264  (ic26)?  Ttapcmgpetv  T^V  irfiv 
capgcfrnav  fjjxlpav.  Contra  Ap.  2.  282  (39,  Whiston  40):  oO§&  gv  IBvog 
Iv0a  .  .  .  xoXXd  TWV  elq  gpwa-tv  -fj^tv  o&  vsvopucrpiwov  xapaTe-nrjpYjTat.  No- 
where in  the  Lxx  does  the  word  appear  with  this  meaning,  and  in 
non-biblical  writers  instances  have  been  observed  only  in  Dion  Cassius, 
38.  I3;  T&  iv.  TOU  oCpocvou  Ytyv6yieva  TcapcrnQpetv.  It  occurs  here  only  in 
N,  T.  in  this  sense,  Tiqpelv  being  used  in  Mt.  19"  Jn.  8"  Acts  is5,  etc.; 
<j>uX<fccr<jetv  in  Mt.  i920  Lk.  n28  Acts  7s3  Rom.  2"  Gal.  613,  etc. 

'H{ju£pa<;  probably  refers  primarily  to  the  sabbath  days,  but  includes 
also  the  feasts,  which  are  observed  each  on  a  single  day. 

Mtjvas,  strictly  "  months,"  may  be  used  by  metonymy  for  monthly 
recurring  events  (cf.  Isa.  6628).  If  used  in  the  strict  sense,  the  word 
probably  refers  to  the  seventh  month  (see  Num.,  chap.  29),  for,  though 
there  were  feasts  in  other  months,  no  other  month  was  so  occupied 
with  celebrations  that  it  itself  could  be  said  to  be  observed.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  reference  is  to  the  celebration  of  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  month,  this  being 
in  a  sense  an  observance  of  the  month.  See  Num.  iolfl  28";  cf.  i  Chron. 
23«  Col.  a". 

c,  in  itself  indefinite  as  to  either  length  or  frequency  of  cele- 
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bration,  probably  here  refers  to  a  class  of  celebrations  not  limited  to  a 
single  day,  thus  to  the  great  feasts,  Passover,  Tabernacles,  etc.  (see 
2  Chron.  813,  ev  tot?  crapp&cois  xal  ev  TO!?  twjfflv  xal  ev  Talc  eoprats,  Tpecs 
xatpo&g  TOU  IvtauTOu,  Iv  Tfj  lopTf)  t<5v  ££6(ji6>y,  Iv  Tfl  eopTfj  TCOV  IpBo^Jui&ov, 
Iv  TQ  lopTTj  t&v  OCTJV&V),  or  to  these  and  the  fasts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
and  seventh  and  tenth  months.  See  Zech.  8". 

*Evtauro6s,  "years,"  may  refer  to  the  year  of  Jubilee  or  the  sabbati- 
cal year.  So  Ell.  Ltft.  et  d.y  esp.  Barton  (JBL.  XXXIH,  n8/.)»  who, 
referring  it  to  the  sabbatical  year,  founds  on  this  interpretation  an 
argument  for  the  dating  of  the  epistle  in  the  year  54  or  55  A.  D.,  this  in 
turn  carrying  with  it  the  conclusion  that  the  letter  was  written  to 
churches  in  North  Galatia,  so  called.  The  doubt  of  Benzinger  (Encyc. 
Bib.  II  1514)  whether  these  year-long  celebrations  were  ever  actually 
observed  is  perhaps  scarcely  justified  in  view  of  i  Mac.  64SrM;  Jos.  Ant. 
13.  234  (81),  14.  475  (*<52);  Bell.  i.  60  (2*).  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
which  the  epistle  clearly  shows,  that  the  Galatians  had  not  yet  under- 
taken to  keep  the  whole  law,  not  even  having  at  all  generally  accepted 
circumcision  (cf.  on  41  5*),  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  improbable  that 
among  the  requirements  of  the  law  already  adopted  was  a  custom  eco- 
nomically so  burdensome  and  socially  so  difficult  as  the  sabbatical 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that,  as  he  speaks  of  the 
observance  of  the  new  moon  as  an  observance  of  months,  so  by  the 
observance  of  years  he  means  the  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  probably  on  the  first  of  the  month  Tishri.  Against  this  view 
Barton  urges  it  as  a  fatal  objection  that  since  the  Talmud  includes 
New  Year's  Day  among  the  great  festivals  and  calls  these  by  a  word 
equivalent  to  xaipof,  therefore  Paul's  Ivcainroflc;,  if  it  refers  to  New 
Year's  Day,  has  already  been  included  in  x<xcpo6s  (see  Barton,  op.  tit., 
p.  120).  But  it  is  quite  unsafe  to  argue  that  because  the  Talmud  in- 
cludes New  Year's  Day  among  the  great  feasts,  therefore  Paul  included 
It  in  the  xottpof.  Moreover,  non-exclusiveness  of  his  terms  is  in  itself 
not  improbable.  Formal  exactness  in  such  matters  is  not  character- 
istic of  Paul.  It  is,  indeed,  most  likely  that,  as  used  here,  (jtfjvws  is 
included  in  f)ix£pac,  and  !vtaun;o6<;  in  xatpoO?  or  fyi£pa<;,  the  four  terms 
without  mutual  exclusiveness  covering  all  kinds  of  celebrations  of  days 
and  periods  observed  by  the  Jews. 


11.  ^ojSov/xat  vjuas  ^,r\  TTW  eki}  KeKoictaKa  cfe  u/jta9.  "I  fear 
that  in  vain  have  I  spent  my  labour  upon  you,"  i.  e*,  that  the 
labour  which  I  bestowed  on  you  is  to  result  in  nothing.  A 
paratactically  added  expression  of  the  apostle's  feeling  in  view 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Galatians  to  adopt  legalistic  practices, 
which  clearly  indicates  his  estimate  of  the  deadly  character  of 
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legalism.  Should  they  really  come  under  its  dominion,  his 
labour  would  have  been  for  naught.  For  the  expression  of  the 
more  hopeful  feeling,  between  which  and  that  of  fear  of  the  out- 
come expressed  here  the  letter  swings,  see  510. 


is  best  regarded  as  proleptically  employed,  not  properly  an 
object  of  <po{ioO(juzi,  but  anticipating  the  Spas  in  the  subordinate 
clause.  Cf.  W.  LXVI  5,  and  such  N.  T.  examples  as  Mk.  i23i  Acts  i333 
Gal.  iu.  It  is  true  that  as  a  rule  the  object  accusative  anticipates 
the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause.  But  that  this  is  not  uniformly 
the  case,  see  Kriiger,  Gr.  SprachL  61.  6«,  and  the  example  there  cited: 
T^JV  v^aov  TaikTjv  !<pof5oOvt;o  ji-fj  |£  aikijc;  tbv  xdXe^ov  a<pfat  Tcoiawrae, 
Thuc.  4.  8s.  [rty  xexo-rcfoxa  is  then  an  object  clause  after  a  verb  of 
fearing.  The  indicative  is  employed  because  the  fact  spoken  of  is,  as 
an  event,  already  past,  though  the  result  is  undecided  or  not  yet 
known  to  the  writer.  See  B.MT  227,  and  cf.  on  chap.  2*.  On  ebj 
cf.  34.  The  meaning  here  is  evidently  "  without  effect."  The  perfect 
Ksxoicfooca,  referring  to  a  past  action  and  its  existing  result,  is  appro- 
priately employed,  since  it  is  precisely  the  result  of  his  action  that  the 
apostle  has  chiefly  in  mind,  efc  5puz<;  is  equivalent  to  a  strengthened 
dative  of  advantage,  "for  you." 

9.  An  affectionate  appeal  to  the  Galatians  to  enter  fully 
into  their  freedom  from  law,  referring  to  their  former 
enthusiastic  reception  of  the  apostle  and  affection 
for  him,  and  expressing  the  wish  that  he  were  now 
with  them  and  could  speak  to  them  in  more  per- 
suasive language  than  he  had  formerly  used  (412-20). 

Dropping  argument,  the  resumption  of  which  in  vv.21-81  is 
probably  an  after-thought,  the  apostle  turns  to  appeal,  begging 
the  Galatians  to  take  his  attitude  towards  the  law,  referring  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to 
them,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  personal  affection  with  which, 
despite  an  illness  which  made  him  unattractive  to  them,  they 
had  received  him  and  his  message.  He  compares  his  own 
zealous  pursuit  of  them  with  that  of  his  opponents,  justifying 
his  by  its  motive,  but  expresses,  also,  the  wish  that  he  could  be 
present  with  them  right  now  and  speak  in  a  different  tone 
from  that,  by  implication  harsher  one,  which  he  had  employed 
on  some  previous  occasion  when  he  had  "told  them  the  truth." 
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^Become  as  I  am  (or  have  become),  because  I  am  as  ye  are,  I 
beseech  you,  brethren.  lzYe  did  me  no  wrong,  but  ye  know  that 
because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the  gospel  to  you  on 
that  former  occasion;  uand  that  which  was  a  "temptation  to  you  in 
my  flesh,  ye  did  not  reject  or  despise,  but  ye  received  me  as  an  angel 
of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus.  lWhere,  then9  is  that  grattdation  of  your- 
selves? For  I  bear  you  witness  that  ye  would,  if  possible,  have 
plucked  out  your  eyes  and  given  them  to  me.  l6So  that  I  have  be- 
come your  enemy  by  telling  you  the  truth  I  17They  zealously  seek 
you,  not  honestly,  but  wish  to  shut  you  out  that  ye  may  seek  them. 
l8But  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  sought  after  in  a  good  thing,  always, 
and  not  only  when  I  am  present  with  you,  l*oh,  my  children,  with 
whom  I  travail  again  in  birth  pangs  till  Christ  be  formed  in  you. 
*Q£ut  I  could  wish  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my 
tone  ;  because  I  am  in  perplexity  in  reference  to  you. 

12.  TiveffQe  w  670),  6n  Kayo)  &$  i>M^  a8eX<£o/,  Seopai 
VJJL&V.  "Become  as  I  am  (or  have  become),  because  I  am  as 
ye  are,  I  beseech  you,  brethren."  With  this  sentence  the 
apostle,  under  the  influence,  probably,  of  the  fear  expressed  in 
v.11,  turns  from  argument  to  entreaty  and  appeals  to  the  feel- 
Ings  of  the  Galatians.  Cf.  the  similar  manner  of  approach  in 
31-3,  and  notice  here  the  affectionate  a8e\<f)of  (cf.  on  in)  and 
the  use  of  Beo^a^  "I  entreat."  The  entreaty  itself  is  enigmati- 
cal and  paradoxical.  Yet  its  meaning  can  scarcely  be  doubtful 
The  apostle  desires  the  Galatians  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  bondage  to  law,  as  he  had  done,  and  appeals  to  them  to 
do  this  on  the  ground  that  he,  who  possessed  the  advantages  of 
the  law,  had  foregone  them  and  put  himself  on  the  same  level, 
in  relation  to  law,  with  them.  Thus  while  7&€cr0€  <J>9  eya* 
addresses  them  as  subject  to  law,  or  on  the  point  of  becoming 
so,  &9  v/iefc  looks  at  them  as  Gentiles  without  the  advantages 
of  law.  A  similar  thought  is  expressed  less  enigmatically  in 
2«,  is  (^  v.9)  ana  in  phjL  3^.?  esp.  vA  Cf.  also  i  Cor.  921. 

It  affects  the  sense  but  little  whether  with  XC*Y<&  we  supply  el^f  or 
Y<£r°va  (or  4fev6iMQv);  ^rova  corresponds  best  with  7(vea6e  and  the 
actual  facts,  since  the  apostle's  freedom  from  law  was  the  result  of  a 
becoming,  a  change  of  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  eW  corresponds 
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best  with  eat!,  which  must  be  supplied  with  SpusTg  and  better  fits  the 
parallelism,  which  is  evidently  intended  to  be  paradoxical.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Chrys.  et  at.,  according  to  which  ^TJV  is  supplied  after 
*£?<&,  giving  the  meaning,  "because  I  was  formerly  under  law  as  ye 
now  are,"  is  open  to  the  two  objections:  (a)  that,  the  reference  to  past 
time  being  essential  to  the  thought,  ^TJV  could  hardly  have  been  left  to 
be  supplied,  and  (b)  that  the  appeal,  to  be  effective,  must  be  not  sim- 
ply to  the  apostle's  former  state,  which  he  has  now  abandoned,  but  to 
his  present  state  or  his  abandonment  of  the  former  state. 


ovSev  jue  *?$u?7<raTe  13,  ol'Sare  Se  on  oY  avQeveuLv 
<rapKo<?  evTjyyekKTdfjiirjv  vptv  TO  irpdrepov,  "Ye  did  me  no  wrong, 
but  ye  know  that  because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached 
the  gospel  to  you  on  that  former  occasion."  ovbev  pe  ^SiK^erare 
is  in  all  probability  an  allusion  to  an  assertion  of  the  Galatians 
that  they  had  done  the  apostle  no  wrong,  it  being  equally 
their  right  to  accept  his  message  when  he  came  and  that  of  the 
later  Christian  teachers  when  they  came;  to  which  the  apostle 
adroitly  replies  conceding  that  they  did  him  no  wrong  in  the 
first  instance,  and  going  on  to  remind  them  of  their  former  gen- 
erous and  affectionate  treatment  of  him.  In  v.16  he  follows 
this  up  with  the  intimation  that  they  are  now  doing  him  a 
wrong  in  counting  him  their  enemy.  The  reference  to  the 
bodily  weakness  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  preaching  to 
them  had  for  its  purpose  in  Paul's  mind  to  remind  them  of  their 
affectionate  attitude  towards  him  and  to  renew  it.  For  the 
modern  reader  it  has  the  added  value  of  furnishing  an  interesting 
and  valuable  detail  concerning  the  circumstances  under  which 
Paul  first  preached  in  Galatia.  On  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
see  the  Introd.,  p.  xxix.  On  the  nature  of  the  illness,  see  fine 
print  below.  Whether  TO  irportpov  referred  to  the  former  of 
two  occasions  on  which  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to  them 
orally,  hence  of  two  visits  to  Galatia,  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Galatians.  For  the  modern  reader  this  can  only 
be  definitely  decided  by  proving,  if  it  can  be  done,  from  sources 
outside  this  passage  whether  Paul  had  already  been  in  Galatia 
once  or  twice.  See  below  on  TO  TrpoVepo*/. 


is  open  to  several  interpretations  according  as 
(a)  $5ixtyjare  is  taken  in  the  sense  (i)  "to  wrong,"  "to  do  injustice 
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to  one,"  or  (ii)  "to  harm/'  "to  Injure";  (b)  the  aorist  is  understood  to 
refer  to  a  distinctly  past  time,  in  contrast  with  the  recent  past  or  pres- 
ent, equivalent  to  the  English  past,  or  as  covering  the  period  up  to 
the  present,  and  so  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect;  (c)  y£  is  under- 
stood to  be  emphatic  or  not,  and  if  emphatic,  as  standing  in  implied 
antithesis,  e.  g.,  to  5{xas  or  XpicrSv;  (d)  according  as  the  sentence  is 
or  is  not  supposed  to  refer  to  a  claim  of  the  Galatians  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  not  wronged  or  harmed  him.  Of  the  different  views 
thus  resulting,  those  that  are  at  all  probable  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
(i)  Ye  did  me  (at  that  time)  no  injustice;  it  is  now  that  you  are  unjust 
in  regarding  me  as  your  enemy  (cf.  v.16),  The  occasion  of  the  state- 
ment is  in  this  case  not  in  anything  that  the  Galatians  have  said,  but 
in  the  apostle's  own  sense  of  having  been  wronged.  (2)  I  grant  that 
ye  did  me  (at  that  time)  no  injustice.  In  this  you  are  right.  I  can 
not  grant  that  ye  are  not  now  wronging  me  in  regarding  me  as  your 
enemy.  (3)  Ye  have  not  wronged  me;  it  is  Christ  that  ye  have 
wronged.  (4)  Ye  have  not  harmed  me;  it  is  yourselves  £hat  ye  have 
harmed.  Of  these  several  views  the  second  best  accords  with  the 
context,  and  best  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  these  otherwise 
enigmatic  words.  The  context  says  nothing  of  their  wronging  Christ 
or  injuring  themselves,  but  does  imply  that  they  are  now  regarding 
Paul  as  their  enemy,  which  would,  of  course,  be  felt  by  Paul  as  an 
injustice.  The  sentence  is,  moreover,  more  likely  to  have  found  its 
occasion  in  some  word  of  theirs  than  to  have  originated  with  Paul  him- 
self. Had  the  latter  been  the  case,  he  would  probably  have  added 
some  adverb  or  phrase  of  past  time  (cf.  v.8);  8£  is  slightly  adversative: 
Ye  did  me  no  wrong,  but  rather  when  I  preached,  etc.,  ye  received  me, 
etc. 

At*  dtaS^vewcv  (cf.  ofl  SuvA^Levo?  81*  da6lvetav  xXeuaat,  quoted  by 
M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  ».,  from  a  papyrus  of  135  A.  D.)  expresses  the  occa- 
sioning cause  of  the  efoqYre^<j<ip,iQv,  not  the  means  (Bt*  daOevetes)  or 
limiting  condition  (IvdcaOsve^).  It  was  a  bodily  weakness  that  gave 
occasion  to  his  preaching  to  the  Galatians,  either  by  detaining  him  hi 
Galatia  longer  than  he  had  intended,  or  by  leading  him  to  go  there 
contrary  to  his  previous  plan.  Both  here  and  in  v."  a<£p$  is  obviously 
to  be  taken  in  its  physical  sense,  equivalent  to  a&[ux;  see  on  3*,  and 
detached  note  on  Ilveupa  and  S&p?,  II  2,  p.  492.  Other  senses  of  the 
word  are  plainly  inappropriate  to  the  context.  The  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  considering  what  was  the  nature  of  the  weakness 
are:  (a)  the  phrase  xeipaapibv  Optfv  Iv  Tfi  a«px(  [*ou  (see  below),  which 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  thing  here  designated  as  dfo9£vetav 
•cfj?  capx6s,  tends  to  show  that  the  latter  was  in  some  way  offensive 
to  the  Galatians  or  calculated  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  his  message. 
(b)  v.«  suggests  that  Paul's  sickness  was  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  obstruct- 
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ing  Ms  sight,  (c)  2  Cor.  i27,  686873  fjiot  0x6X0$  Tfj  <rapx(,  may  not  im- 
probably be  understood  to  refer  to  the  same  fact.  But  neither  of 
these  latter  identifications  are  certain.  Of  the  many  explanations 
proposed,  persecution,  temptation  to  sensuality,  spiritual  trials,  such 
as  temptation  to  despair  and  doubt,  wholly  fail  to  meet  the  conditions. 
The  language  can  refer  only  to  some  physical  ailment  hard  to  bear, 
and  calculated  to  keep  him  humble  and,  in  some  measure,  to  repel 
those  to  whom  he  preached.  Ltft.  Lip.  Dib.  Gwt.  pp.  46  Jf.,  et  aL, 
favour  epilepsy,  Riickert  et  al.  some  affection  of  the  eyes;  Ramsay, 
reviving  in,  part  an  ancient  opinion,  thinks  it  was  fever  with  ac- 
companying severe  headache  (St.  Patd,  pp.  94^.,  and  Com.  on  Gal., 
pp.  422  Jf,).  For  fuller  list  of  conjectures,  see  Ltft,  pp,  186  Jf.3  Stanley, 
Com.  on  Cor.,  pp.  547  Jf.  Ramsayjs  view  could  be  sustained  only  by 
showing  that  fever  was,  in  Galatia,  regarded  as  an  infliction  of  the 
gods,  showing  the  sufferers  to  be  under  their  special  disapprobation. 
But  that  this  was  in  any  peculiar  sense  true  of  fevers  is  scarcely  shown 
by  anything  that  Ramsay  advances.  Cf.  ut  sufra.  The  reference  to 
a  disease  of  the  eyes,  though  favoured  by  v.15,  is  weakened  by  the  lack 
of  any  emphasis  upon  5^(3v  indicated  by  position  or  otherwise.  Epi- 
lepsy fulfils  the  conditions,  but  no  better,  perhaps,  than  many  other 
diseases.  The  precise  nature  of  the  apostle's  suffering  must  be  left 
undecided.  No  decisive  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  illness  con- 
cerning the  location  of  the  Galatian  churches.  ei^YYeXiod^v  is  used 
here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  epistle  (i*«  »•  «•  16»  »)  in  the  specific 
sense,  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  bring  the  good  news  of  salvation  in 
Christ. 

np6Tepo<;  is  a  comparative  adjective  in  frequent  use  from  Homer 
down.  «jcp6Tepov  is  employed  as  a  temporal  adverb  from  Pindar  and, 
with  the  article,  from  Herodotus  down.  In  the  latter  use  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  an  event  having  happened  twice  (e.  #.,  a  place  visited  or 
a  battle  fought)  or  two  periods  of  time  being  brought  into  comparison, 
and  the  latter  having  been  specifically  mentioned,  T&  Tcp6tcpov  desig- 
nates the  earlier  one.  The  two  occasions  or  periods  may  both  be  in 
the  past:  Hdt.  2«<;  Thuc,  x.  59%  3*  87*'  m,  5«  $58;  Xen,  Mem.  3.  8l; 
HdL  5.  3.";  Isoc.  59 c  (4"),  *5*  d  (768);  Gen.  13*  28"  Deut.  9*'  Josh.  10" 
ii"  i  Kgs.  13*  Dan.  3**  i  Mac.  3"  4*°  5*  67.  Or  one  may  be  past 
and  the  other  present:  Thuc.  6. 861;  Plato,  Crat.  436  E;  Rep.  522  A;  Dem. 
437,  as,  «,  4T  48*9;  Deut.  2*«  Josh.  i415  15"  Judg.  i10  18".  Or  one  may 
be  past  and  the  other  future:  Jsa.  i*«  Jer.  37  (30)"  40  (33) 7* lx  i  Mac. 
6".  Occasionally  the  two  events  are  not  similar  but  contrasted.  See 
exx.  of  this  usage  in  Xen.  An.  4*  414;  Neh.  13*  Job  42s  i  Tim.  i18. 
*p6T«pov  without  the  article  signifies  in  enumerations  "first,"  im- 
plying also  a  second  in  the  series  (Heb.  7");  or  "on  a  former  occasion," 
without  implying  either  repetition  or  contrast,  though  the  context 
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sometimes  suggests  that  what  was  icp6Tepov,  "formerly,"  no  longer 
existed  at  the  time  denoted  by  the  principal  verb.  Isa.  41**  Jn.  7" 
2  Cor.  i16  Heb.  4«.  In  a  few  cases  T*>  xp6tepov  seems  also  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  way:  Isoc.  70  (is113),  354 c  (i637);  Isa.  52*;  Sus.  52; 
Jn.  6M  9*.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  when  T&  rcp6irepov  designates 
the  former  of  two  occasions  or  periods,  the  later  one  is  always  one 
which  is  distinctly  referred  to  or  implied  in  the  context,  never,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  above  examples  or  any  others  that  have  been  cited 
show,  one  which  is  itself  implied  only  in  that  an  earlier  one  is  called 
tfc  <jcp6Tepov,  the  former.  In  other  words,  in  observed  instances  it 
implies  no  duality  except  that  of  an  occasion  mentioned  in  the  context 
(which  may  be  past,  present,  or  future),  and  of  the  event  to  which 
tb  -urp6Tepov  itself  applies.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  readers  might  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  context.  While,  there- 
fore, tb  rcptepov  in  this  passage  does  not  imply  two  previous  visits,  it 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  them,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  extant  example  of  iup6Tspov  referring  to  the  former  of  two  occasions 
neither  of  which  is  otherwise  referred  to  in  the  context.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  evidence  of  vv.16  and  20  (q.  ».), slightly  confirmed  by  i», 
that  between  his  first  visit  to  Galatia  and  the  writing  of  the  present 
letter  Paul  had  communicated  with  the  Galatians,  either  in  person  or 
by  letter.  There  are,  accordingly,  three  possibilities:  (a)  tb  icp6Tepov 
implies  no  comparison  of  occasions  of  preaching,  but  means  simply 
"formerly."  Against  this  is  the  apparent  needlessness  of  the  phrase, 
if  this  is  all  that  it  means.  It  is  so  self-evident  that  his  preaching  in 
Galatia  was  formerly,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
seemingly  motiveless,  (b)  The  apostle  regarded  the  present  letter  as 
a  reiteration  of  the  gospel  in  its  distinctive  features,  and  referred  to 
the  one  and  only  oral  proclamation  of  the  gospel  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  as  compared  with  the  letter.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that 
on  the  hypothesis  that  this  letter  is  considered  a  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  an  intervening  communication 
cited  above,  the  present  preaching  was  the  third,  which  renders  it 
improbable  that  the  first  would  be  said  to  be  tb  -rcp&repov.  Against 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  Paul  and  N.  T.  writers  generally  use  eOoc-f  TeX^opuzi 
of  oral  preaching  only.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  itself  to 
exclude  a  reference  to  publication  in  writing,  and  -ft  YPatM)  •  -  • 
xpoeutj-fYeXfaato  of  3'  is  perhaps  some  evidence  that  Paul  might  use 
the  simple  verb  in  the  same  way.  (c)  It  being  known  to  the  Galatians 
that  Paul  had  preached  to  them  orally  twice,  Tb  icp6Tepov  self-evidently 
meant  for  them  on  the  former  of  these  two  occasions.  This  takes  the 
verb  and  irb  xp6Tepov  in  their  usual  sense,  and  though  involving  a  use 
of  tb  icp&cepov  with  reference  to  the  former  of  two  events,  knowledge 
of  the  second  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  readers,  not  by  the  context— 
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a  usage  which  is  without  observed  parallel — is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
probable.  Parallels  would  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  difficult  to 
discover,  since  they  could  be  recognised  only  by  evidence  not  furnished 
in  the  context.  It  remains,  however,  that  the  significance  of  rfc 
icpfirepov  depends  on  the  question  of  fact  whether  Paul  had  actually 
preached  twice  in  Galatia  before  writing  this  letter;  tJ>  -icp6Tepov  itself 
does  not  prove  him  to  have  done  so.  See  further  in  Introd.  p.  adv. 

That  Tb  TCp6Tepov  implies  two  visits  to  Galatia  is  the  view  of  Alf. 
Ltft.  Sief.  (Zahn,  two  or  more)  Bous.,  and  many  other  modern  inter- 
preters from  Luther  down.  Sief.  quotes  Grot,  and  Keil  for  the  second 
of  the  views  stated  above.  Vernon  Bartlet,  In  Expositor,  Series  V, 
vol.  10  (1899),  p.  275,  explains  -ub  icp6trepov  as  meaning  "at  the  begin- 
ning," in  the  earlier  part  of  his  evangelising  visit,  and  as  suggesting 
that  it  was  only  the  initiation  of  his  work  that  was  occasioned  by  his 
illness,  the  continuance  of  it  being  for  other  reasons.  He  supports 
this  view  by  the  contention  that  g&ayYeX^otJLac  refers  to  the  presen- 
tation of  the  gospel  to  a  people  who  have  not  received  it,  and,  there- 
fore, can  not  be  used  to  cover  two  visits  (a  statement  sufficiently  refuted 
by  Rom.  i«  is20).  No  instances  of  T?>  Tup6Tepov  in  this  sense  are  cited, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  be  justified  by  usage.  The  view  of  McGiffert, 
Apostolic  Age,  p.  228,  that  -rb  xp6irepov  refers  to  the  eastward  journey 
irom  Antioch  to  Derbe,  the  later,  implied,  journey  being  the  return 
westward,  does  less  violence  to  the  usage  of  Tb  xp6Tepov  and  etey- 
7e}.(t;opiat.  But  inasmuch  as  the  letter  is  addressed  to  all  the 
churches  of  the  group,  and  the  most  eastern  would  on  this  theory  have 
been  visited  but  once,  it  is  improbable  that  the  apostle  would  have 
spoken  of  the  journey  up  and  back  as  involving  two  evangelisations 
of  them. 


14.  Kal  TOP  ireipaffjJibv  v^&v  GV  ry  <rapK{  fiov  OVK  e^ovOevtfc 

&~e]TTv<ra,T€t  "and  that  which  was  a  temptation  to  you 
in  my  flesh,  ye  did  not  reject  or  despise."  On  vp&v  as  objective 
genitive  after  TmpaoTxoV  cf.  Lk.  2228.  The  whole  phrase,  rov 
7rapa<rjuoj>  vv&v  iv  rrj  <rapic{  juou,  stands,  as  the  following  verbs 
show,  by  metonymy  for  some  such  expression  as  ejue  Tapaf  owa 
vpas  StA  rfyv  a<r6&>aav  TT??  ao.pK.6s  JJLOV.  For  similar  metonymy, 
see  Ps.  aa24  (26).  7rapa0-ju<&>  is  probably  temptation  rather  than 
simply  trial;  there  was  something  in  the  apostle's  physical  con- 
dition which  tempted  them  to  reject  him  and  his  message. 
<S£eTTi/<raT6,  not  found  in  the  Lxx  and  here  only  in  N.  T.,  is 
found  in  Greek  writers  from  Homer  down. 
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Sief.'s  attempt,  following  Lach.  and  Butt.,  to  escape  the  difficulty 
that  iuetpacr{j.6v  is  not  logically  the  object  of  I?ou6sv^aocre  and  I§e7cr6- 
aore  by  placing  a  colon  after  aapxC  yiou,  thus  making  iceipoec^6v  the 
object  of  oTScere,  and  I?ou8ev^care  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence, 
is  extremely  forced,  and  in  view  of  Ps.  22**  (»)  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. 

Though  in  all  other  extant  instances  irarfici)  is  used  of  a  physical  act, 
"to  spit  out,"  the  impossibility  of  such  a  sense  here  and  the  fact  that 
the  similar  compounds  of  rcr&etv  (cf.  dticoicr.  Aesch.  Eum.  303  :  dtxoirc6ei<; 
X6fou<;.  Aesch.  Ag.  1192:  diclicruorav  e6v&;  <*&eX<pou)  and  other  words 
of  similar  meaning  (cf.  Rev.  3":  jj^XXia  os  eyiiaai  Ix  TOU  0Tr6txar6?  ywu) 
are  used  in  the  tropical  sense,  make  it  unnecessary  to  question  the 
tropical  meaning,  "to  reject/'  here. 


a>9  aTyeXop  0€ov  eSe^aaBe  /i€,  a>9  Xpio-rbv  *Ir)<rovv9  "but 
ye  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus."  a77e\09  is 
commonly  used  by  Paul  not  in  its  general  sense  of  "messenger" 
(Mt.  ii10  Lk.  724'27  Q52  Mk.  I2  Jas.  225),  for  which  he  uses  aTro- 
crroXo^  (2  Cor.  S23  PhiL  225),  but  an  "angel/'  a  superhuman  being. 
Cf.  i8  319  i  Cor.  4°  i3l;  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v.  This  is  doubtless 
its  sense  here.  That  Paul  was  God's  "messenger"  is  implied 
by  the  context,  not  the  word.  The  use  of  Oeov  without  the 
article  emphasises  the  qualitative  character  of  the  phrase,  and 
brings  out  more  strongly  the  dignity  ascribed  to  Paul  as  God's 
representative.  Cf.  on  vA  The  sentence,  however,  means 
not  that  they  supposed  him  actually  to  be  superhuman,  but 
that  they  accorded  him  such  credence  and  honour  as  they  would 
have  given  to  an  angel  of  God.  Note  <»?  XPNTTOJ'  *Ity<ro&>  and 
cf.  Phm.  17.  IS^CLffQe  suggests  the  idea  of  welcome  more  dis- 
tinctly than  would  have  been  done  by  eXa'/Jcrc  or  TrapsXa/Scre 
Cf.  chap,  i9*  12  32;  yet  see  also  2  Cor.  n4,  where  both  verbs  occur. 
&s  Xptoroj'  *It)<rovj>  is  a  climactic  addition.  C/.  Rom.  888  Col 
i15'  16.  The  force  of  <»?  is  the  same  as  with  ayjekov.  As  to 
the  relation  of  the  apostle  to  Christ  Jesus  which  makes  such. 
reception  possible,  see  2  Cor.  5*°, 

The  meaning  of  the  sentence  would  not  be  materially  different  if 
#rY**ov  were  taken  in  the  not  impossible  sense  of  "  messenger."  Cf. 
2  Cor.  i27,  where  dfyycXo?  Scera^t  is  similarly  ambiguous,  the  phrase 
referring  figuratively  to  a  bodily  affliction  of  some  kind.  Yet,  that  in 
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both  cases  the  word  itself  denotes  a  superhuman  being  is  rendered  prob- 
able by  Paul's  evident  belief  in  such  beings  and  his  usual  use  of  the 
word.  See  Everling,  Die  pauiinische  Angddogie  und  Damonologie,  pp. 
59  Jf.  Dib.  Gwt.  pp.  45  jf. 


15.  TroO  oZv  o  natcapurijfa  vv&v  "Where,  then,  is  thatgratu- 
lation  of  yourselves?"  The  question  is  rhetorical,  implying 
that  the  gratulation  has  ceased,  but  without  good  reason.  Cf. 
Lk,  825:  TToO  $  Tr/cm?  VJJL&V;  and  for  instances  with  different 
implication,  see  Rom.  327  i  Cor.  i20  i217»  19.  oZv  has  the  force 
of  quae  cym  ita  sint,  referring  to  the  facts  stated  in  w.13*  14. 
vp&v  is  probably  objective  genitive  after  /ia^aptcrjuo?,  "declara- 
tion of  blessedness,"  as  is  rov  avOpwirov  in  Rom.  46.  Even  if 
vpStv  be  taken  as  subjective  genitive  (Sief.),  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  understand  it  as  referring  to  a  gratulation  of  themselves, 
not  of  others,  as  is  shown  clearly  by  the  following  sentence 
introduced  by  Jap  and  referring  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gala- 
tians  in  receiving  Paul.  On  the  use  of  the  simple  pronoun  for 
the  reflexive,  see  Rob.  p.  681,  and  the  examples  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  and  following  sentences,  7retpa<rjudj>  VJJL&V  and 


IIou  is  the  reading  of  HABCFGP  33,  104,  424**,  442,  1912  f  g  Vg. 
Syr,  (psh.  hard,  mg.),  Boh.  Arm.  EuthaL  Dam.  Hier.  Pekg.  Of  these 
f  Vg.  Boh.  (?)  Arm.  Hier.  al  add  imlv  after  o5v.  DKL  al  pier,  d  Goth. 
Syr.  (hard,  txt.)  Thdr.  Mop.  Sever.  Chr.  Thdrt.  Thphyl.  Oec.  Victorin. 
Aug.  Ambrst.  al.  read  T(<;  instead  of  TCOU,  BFGK  al.  pier,  d  e  Goth. 
Chr.  Thdrt.  Aug.  Ambrst.  add  flv  after  o5v.  The  dioice  is  between 
TCOU  o3v  and  T£<;  oSv  -^v,  the  other  readings  being  corruptions  or  con- 
flations of  these.  Internal  evidence  is  indecisive.  Mey.  and,  follow- 
ing him,  Zahn  prefer  T(<;  o5v  -^v.  But  the  strong  preponderance  of 
external  evidence  requires  the  adoption  of  xou  o5v.  The  alternative 
reading  is  probably  an  unintentional  derical  corruption,  HO  being 
converted  into  TIS,  and  Y  omitted  to  make  sense. 


Srt  d  SWCLTOV  rot? 

eSakaT«£  juot.  aFor  I  bear  you  witness  that  ye 
would,  if  possible,  have  plucked  out  your  eyes  and  given  them 
to  me."  A  confirmation  immediately  of  the  assertion  implied 
in  o  /ia«ap4<r/io9  vp&v  but  indirectly  of  the  affirmation  of  their 
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former  favourable  attitude,  which  began  with  ovSev  ^ 
pe,  v.13.  That  he  dwells  on  this  matter  at  such  length  and 
states  it  so  strongly  shows  the  apostle's  strong  desire  to  rein- 
state himself  in  the  affections  of  the  Galatians.  The  language 
escapes  hyperbole  only  by  the  expression  el  Svvarov.  The 
inference  from  the  reference  to  the  eyes  that  Paul's  weakness 
of  the  flesh  was  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  though  slightly  favoured 
by  d  Svvarov  in  preference,  e.  £.,  to  d  ava^mlov  is  very  pre- 
carious. 

Tpitv  is  not  an  indirect  object  denoting  the  person  who  receives  the 
testimony  (cj.  Acts  i$«)»  but  dative  of  advantage,  denoting  the  one  to 
whose  credit  witness  is  borne  (of.  Acts  22"  Rom.  io2  Col.  4").  eE 
Suvatbv  .  .  .  !8(t)xaTf£  not  is  evidently  a  hypothesis  contrary  to  fact,  <2v 
being  omitted.  C/.  BifT  249  and  Mt.  26^  Jn.  9"  i522  19".  On  the 
mention  of  the  eyes  as  the  most  precious  members  of  the  body,  cf. 
Deut.  32"  Ps.  17"  Zach.  2s,  and  on  e?op6a<HD  of  the  plucking  out  of  the 
eyes,  see  Hdt.  8116:  e§<5pu§s  afltrwv  b  icarJjp  TO&<;  6<p9aXtJLoOq  8ti  itfjv 
afcfyv  Tafrnjv  (viz.,  for  going  to  war  against  his  command),  and  other 
exx.  cited  by  Wetst,  ad  loc.,  also  Lxx,  Judg.  i6sl  (A;  B  reads  £xx.6ic-u<i>); 
i  Sam.  ii3.  Jos.  Ant.  6.  69  (s1)  uses  IX^-ICTCD;  Mt.  5*°  189,  e?atp4w.  Of 
mention  of  the  plucking  out  of  one's  eyes  as  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  no 
example  other  than  the  present  has  been  pointed  out. 


16.  &<rre  €%0po?  vp&v  y^jopa  a\7)0€vuv  vfuv.  "So  that  I 
have  become  your  enemy  by  telling  you  the  truth  !  "  tyOpfo 
must  doubtless  be  taken  not  in  the  passive  sense,  "hated  by*' 
(so  from  Homer  down;  and  probably  in  Rom.  510  n28),  but  in 
the  active  sense,  "hostile  to/'  "hater  of,"  since  in  N.  T.  (Mt.  $43 
Rom.  i220,  etfreq.)  and  (according  to  Sief.  ad  loc.,  citing  Dem. 
43919  ii2i12;  Xen.  An.  3.  25;  Soph.  Aj.  554)  in  classical  writers 
also,  e\;0p0<?  with  the  genitive  regularly  has  this  active  sense. 
The  passive  sense  requires  a  dative  expressed  or  understood. 
Xea.  Cyr.  5.  4*°,  etc.  It  follows  that  the  phrase  €%0po9  vfj,&v 
expresses  not  the  fact  as  Paul  looked  at  it,  but  the  view 
which  the  Galatians  were  taking  or  disposed  to  take;  and  the 
sentence  is  either  a  question  asking  (indignantly)  whether  [they 
hold  that]  he  has  indeed  become  hostile  to  them  by  telling  the 
truth,  or  an  exclamation  expressing  in  !%0p&  vp&v  ydyova  the 
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view  which  the  apostle  sadly  recognises  the  Galatians  are  tak- 
ing of  him,  and  in  aXyBev&p  vfjftv  the  cause  to  which  he  ascribes 
their  hostility.  The  latter  explanation  is  the  more  probable, 
for  &(rre  does  not  elsewhere,  in  N.  T.  at  least,  introduce  a  ques- 
tion nor  bear  the  weak  sense  (—  oZv)  which  the  interrogative 
interpretation  requires.  &crre  .  .  .  vtflv  is,  then,  an  inference 
from  the  facts  stated  in  w.14' 15,  and  the  further  premise  supplied 
by  the  apostle's  conscience,  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  except  to  tell  them  the  truth.  "Since  you, 
then,  regarded  me  with  such  affection  and  now  count  me  your 
enemy,  this  can  only  have  come  about  through  my  telling  you 
the  truth."  The  appropriate  punctuation  is,  therefore,  an  ex- 
clamation point. 

The  question  when  the  truth-speaking  referred  to  in  AXtjBe&av  took 
place  is  of  considerable  interest  for  the  chronology  of  Paul's  relations 
to  the  Galatians.  That  it  can  not  have  been  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
in  w."» lfi  is  plain  from  the  force  of  y£yova,  which,  denoting  a  present 
state  the  result  of  a  past  act  of  becoming,  describes  a  change  from 
a  former  condition,  as  well  as  by  the  manifest  contrariety  between  the 
enmity  expressed  in  exM?  and  the  friendly  relations  described  in 
w.18"w.  Had  it  been  alleged  that  Paul  had  really  been  on  that  first 
visit  not  their  friend  but  their  enemy  in  that  he  had  taught  them 
things  which  he  affirms  to  be  true,  but  which  his  opponents  called  false, 
which  enmity  they  had  only  discovered  through  the  subsequent 
teachings  of  the  judaisers,  that  thought  must  have  been  expressed  by 
some  such  phrase  as  lYsv6y.iQV  1^8 pb<;  &&JL&V  itp  deXi)8s6etv,  or  etJpijixat 
(or  efytO  I^Qpbq  5tAc5v  Bcdk  T?>  dtaqOefletv  (or  cfcXigBsGcrai).  Nor  can  the 
truth-speaking  be  that  of  this  letter,  since  f^yova  implies  a  result  al- 
ready existing,  and  the  Galatians  had  not  yet  read  the  letter.  Zahn, 
indeed,  proposes  to  take  it  as  an  epistolary  perfect,  referring  to  what 
the  Galatians  will  say  when  the  letter  is  read.  But  aside  from  the 
improbability  that  Paul  would  intimate  to  the  Galatians  that  the 
effect  of  his  letter  would  be  to  make  them  call  him  their  enemy,  the 
very  existence  of  the  epistolary  perfect  is  doubtful  (the  usage  described 
in  Kiihner-Gerth,  384*,  Gild.  Syntax,  234  is  not  precisely  this),  and,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  the  epistolary  aorist  (EMT  44), 
would  be  confined  to  verbs  of  writing  and  sending.  The  natural  infer- 
ence, therefore,  is  that  the  reference  is  to  things  said  at  a  second  visit 
or  in  a  letter  previous  to  this  one.  That  the  utterances  here  referred 
to  were  those  spoken  of  in  i9,  or  utterances  made  at  the  same  time,  is 
an  obvious  suggestion  in  view  of  the  somewhat  minatory  tone  of  i1. 
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This,  However,  if  accepted,  would  not  decide  whether  the  utterance 
was  in  person  or  letter  (since  wpoetp^xatiev  in  i9  can,  just  as  well  as 
X£y&>>  refer  to  a  written  statement),  and  the  present  verse  contributes 
to  the  question  whether  Paul  had  made  a  second  visit  to  Galatia  only 
the  probability  that  there  had  been  some  communication  from  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  between  the  evangelising  visit  and  this  letter.  Cf. 
above  on  v.14  and  below  on  v.20. 


17.  fiyXDvcrw  v}J,a$  ov 

lv&  avrot/5  J*7?Xoi)T6.  "They  zealously  seek  you,  not  honestly, 
but  wish  to  shut  you  out  that  ye  may  seek  them."  In  contrast 
with  his  own  frank  truthfulness  by  which  he  risked  incurring 
and  actually  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hostility  to  the  Galatians, 
the  apostle  declares  that  they—  his  opponents,  unnamed  by  so 
much  as  a  pronoun  but  clearly  enough  referred  to  —  are  courting 
the  favour  of  the  Galatians,  not  honourably  (cf.  Heb.  i318),  i.  0., 
not  sincerely  and  unselfishly,  but  with  selfish  motive.  That 
from  which  these  opponents  of  Paul  wish  to  exclude  the  Gala- 
tians is  not  stated;  the  context  implies  either  (a)  the  privilege 
of  the  gospel,  i.  0.,  the  sense  of  acceptance  with  God  which 
those  have  who  believe  themselves  to  have  fulfilled  'the  divine 
requirements,  or  (b)  the  circle  of  those  who  hold  the  broader 
view,  Paul  and  his  companions  and  converts,  who  maintain 
that  the  Gentiles  are  accepted  if  they  have  faith  and  without 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  either  case,  the  effect 
of  such  exclusion  would  be  that  the  Galatians  would  turn 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  for  guidance  and  association,  and 
the  latter  would  be  in  the  position  of  being  sought  after 
(J*^Xoi)r€).  The  verb  e/ocX€T<rcu  rather  favours  the  former 
interpretation,  since  it  is  not  natural  to  speak  of  one  group  of 
persons  as  shutting  others  out  from  another  group;  a  verb  mean- 
ing tp  alienate,  or  to  cause  separation  from,  would  be  more 
probable.  On  f^XcCr*,  see  BL-D.  93;  T&MT  198.  Whether  we 
have  here  an  irregularity  of  form  (f  ^Xovre  being  thought  of  as 
subjunctive)  or  of  syntax  (f  ^XoSrc  being  aft  indicative  after 
2W)  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty. 

18.  KaXoy  Sc  f  tyXotkrflat  &»  Ka\q>  irdvroT€,  Kal  ^  povov  fy  ry 
irap&val  juc  TTP&  v/utej  "But  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  sought 
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after  in  a  good  thing,  always,  and  not  only  when  I  am  present 
with  you."  Most  probably  a  reference  to  his  own  persistent 
seeking  after  the  Galatians,  which  he  by  implication  character- 
ises as  &  Ka\§>  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  judaisers,  which  was 
ov  fcaXw,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which,  even  while  absent, 
he  justifies  himself  by  this  statement,  enforced  by  v.19.  This 
interpretation  retains  as  the  implied  subject  of  the  passive 
%i)\ov(Tdai  the  object  of  the  active  f^Xovre  in  v.  17b,  and  best 
comports  with  the  tone  of  v.19  into  which  he  passes  from  this  v, 
apparently  without  break  in  thought. 


must  be  taken  as  a  passive,  no  instance  of  the  middle 
being  found  elsewhere,  and  there  being  no  occasion  for  change  from 
active  to  middle  form.  Iv  %a>4  defines  the  sphere  in  which  alone  xaXfcv 
£»jXouff6at  is  true.  IC&VTOTS  is  in  evident  antithesis  to  the  following 
phrase,  seal  ^f)  .  .  .  xpfcg  6[Aa<;.  The  addition  of  this  phrase,  with  its 
definite  personal  pronoun  shows  that  xoUv  .  .  .  xaX$,  though  in  form 
simply  a  general  maxim,  had  in  the  apostle's  mind  specific  reference 
to  the  existing  situation,  the  relations  of  the  Galatians  to  Paul  and  his 
opponents.  The  words  might  therefore  mean,  "I  do  not  object  to 
others  as  well  as  myself  seeking  to  gain  your  friendship,  so  only  they 
do  it  in  a  good  thing,  in  the  realm  of  that  which  is  for  your  good/'  It 
is  an  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  ^  pi6vov  .  .  .  5puz<;  awk- 
wardly expresses  the  idea  "by  others  as  well  as  myself,"  and  that  such 
a  disclaimer  of  desire  on  the  apostle's  part  to  monopolise  the  interest 
and  affection  of  the  Galatians  does  not  lead  naturally  to  v.19.  The 
words  may  also  be  explained  by  taking  Paul  as  the  implied  subject  of 
£»jXoua0ac.  "It  is  a  fine  thing  —  I  myself  could  desire  —  to  be  sought 
after,  in  a  good  thing  —  always,  when  I  am  away  from  you  as  well  as 
when  I  am  present.'*  In  this  case  the  sentence  is  a  thinly  veiled  re- 
proach of  the  Galatians  for  their  fickleness  in  changing  their  attitude 
towards  him,  now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  them.  The  change  in  im- 
plied subject  of  t;TQXoua6ott  without  indication  that  the  reference  is  now 
to  the  apostle  himself  is  an  objection  to  this  interpretation,  though  not 
a  decisive  one;  the  apostle  may  have  preferred  to  leave  the  reference 
somewhat  veiled.  But  it  is  difficult  on  this  interpretation  to  account 
for  Iv  xaXip,  no  such  qualification  being  called  for  if  the  apostle  is  think- 
ing of  the  Galatians  seeking  after  him.  Probably,  therefore,  the  inter- 
pretation first  proposed  is  the  true  one.  8£  is  in  that  case  adversative, 
marking  an  antithesis  between  the  frqXouv  of  the  judaisers,  which  he 
disapproves,  and  his  own,  which  he  justifies. 
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19.  T€Kpa  JJLOV,  of®  irakiv  &8fa(x)  Ate^pt?  o5  /iop<£d00?7  Xpicrro? 
Iv  vplv.  "oh,  my  children  with  whom  I  travail  again  in  birth 
pangs  till  Christ  be  formed  in  you.7'  Language  of  deep  affec- 
tion and  emotion,  called  forth  by  the  previous  words  defending 
his  right  to  continue  his  zealous  efforts  to  hold  the  affection  of 
his  readers,  and  probably  to  be  attached  to  the  preceding  v. 
The  figure  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  apostle,  and  extremely 
bold;  r&va  addresses  them  in  affectionate  tone  as  his  children, 
L  e.y  as  those  whom  he  has  already  begotten  or  borne;  oC? 
Trakw  wfiivo)  represents  them  as  again  in  the  womb,  needing  a 
second  (spiritual)  birth,  and  himself  as  a  mother  suffering  again 
the  birth  pangs,  which  must  continue  till  Christ  be  formed  in 
them,  i.  e.,  until  it  be  true  of  them  as  of  him  that  Christ  lives  in 
them  (220). 

Were  it  not  for  the  81  at  the  beginning  of  v.",  v.19  would  naturally 
be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and  v.20  as  its  completion. 
The  occurrence  of  SI,  however,  necessitates  either  connecting  v.19  with 
v.18,  as  in  WH.,  or  assuming  an  anacoluthon  at  the  beginning  of  v.30, 
as  in  RV.  The  recurrence  in  v.20  of  the  expression  xapetvat  icpbg  Opiats, 
used  also  in  v.  1S,  implies  a  close  connection  between  these  vv.  and 
makes  it  improbable  that  v,19  begins  a  new  line  of  thought,  which  is 
broken  off  at  v.20.  The  punctuation  of  WH.  is  therefore  more  prob- 
ably correct  than  that  of  RV. 

The  figure  of  speech  involved  in  <5$(vo>7  though  startling  to  modern 
ears,  is  unambiguously  clear.  The  precise  form  of  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  fj,op<pG>6fl  is  less  certain.  There  are  three  possibilities:  (a)  In 
themselves  the  words  not  unnaturally  suggest  a  reversal  of  the  preced- 
ing figure,  those  who  were  just  spoken  of  as  babes  in  the  womb,  now 
being  pictured  as  pregnant  mothers,  awaiting  the  full  development  of 
the  Christ  begotten  in  them.  Such  abrupt  change  of  figure  is  not 
uncharacteristic  of  the  apostle.  In  Rom.  74,  illustrating  the  relation 
of  the  believer  to  the  law  and  to  Christ  by  remarriage,  following  death, 
he  makes  the  deceased  one  remarry,  sacrificing  illustration  to  the  thing 
illustrated.  In  i  Thes.  27,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  true  text  is  vfctot, 
the  apostle  in  the  same  sentence  calls  himself  a  child,  and  a  mother, 
and  a  nurse,  each  term  expressing  a  part  of  Ms  thought,  and  in  v.1* 
compares  himself  to  a  father.  Nor  is  it  a  serious  objection  to  this  view 
of  the  present  passage  that  the  apostle  has  not  elsewhere  employed  the 
figure  of  Christ  being  begotten  in  the  believers.  It  would  be  easy  to 
give  examples  of  figures  of  speech  employed  by  him  but  once,  as,  e.  g., 
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in  this  very  verse  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a  mother  in  birth  pangs. 
Nor  does  he  shrink  from  the  employment  of  equally  bold  figures  taken 
from  the  same  general  sphere.  See  Rom.  7*,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
believer  as  married  to  Christ  and  as  bringing  forth  fruit  (children)  to 
God,  and  i  Cor.  4"  and  Phm. 10,  where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  be- 
getting father  of  his  converts.  The  word  {xop<jx«)8^  (occurring  nowhere 
else  in  Lxx  or  N.  T.)  is  more  consonant  with  this  view  than  with  any 
other.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  synonyms  xXdaaco  in  Jer.  i8,  xpfc  TOU  ji£ 
TcMcae  ae  4v  xotX&y,  Rom.  9"  i  Tim.  2".  The  only  weighty  objection 
to  this  understanding  of  the  figure  is  that  it  is  not  in  itself  strikingly 
appropriate  for  the  spiritual  fact  to  which  the  apostle  evidently  refers, 
and  that  when  elsewhere  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  in  the  believer  (chap.  210 
Col.  i27  etfreq.)  the  language  conveys  no  suggestion  of  pregnancy,  but 
in  less  materialistic  fashion  denotes  the  indwelling  presence  of  Christ. 
Yet  over  against  this  objection  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  this  passage 
contains,  what  all  the  others  lack,  the  word  p.op<p<d0fl,  suggesting  if  not 
requiring  the  view  that  here  the  thought  of  the  apostle  takes  on  a 
different  form  from  that  which  it  has  elsewhere,  (b)  It  is  perhaps 
not  impossible  that  without  reversal  of  figure  the  apostle  thinks  of  his 
birth  pangs  as  continuing  till  the  child  in  the  womb  takes  on  the  form 
of  the  begetting  father,  who  is  now  thought  of  as  being  not  Paul  but 
Christ.  The  choice  of  y.op<pd>6f)  Xptcnrbs  Iv  6p.iv  rather  than,  e.  g.t  5pt,et£ 
Iv  6pLotc5[xaTt  Xptcrtou  t*-op<pa>8iFe  might  in  this  case  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  apostle's  favourite  form  of  thought  expressed  in  the 
formula  Xptcnrb?  Iv  D^itv  or  the  like,  (c)  The  figure  suggested  by 
<5§{vo>  may  be  dropped  altogether,  yi^pt?  o5  ^opqx*>6fl  referring  figura- 
tively, of  course,  but  without  specific  thought  of  the  birth  process,  to 
that  spiritual  process,  the  full  achievement  of  which  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed by  XpicTbq  Iv  Opitv  and  like  phrases.  Of  these  three  concep- 
tions of  the  apostle's  figure  of  speech  the  first  seems  somewhat  the 
most  probable;  yet  there  is  no  perfectly  decisive  evidence  for  either 
as  against  the  others.  The  spiritual  fact  for  which  the  figure  stands 
is  substantially  the  same  in  any  case.  The  reactionary  step  which 
the  Galatians  are  in  danger  of  taking,  forces  upon  the  apostle  the  pain- 
ful repetition  of  that  process  by  which  he  first  brought  them  into  the 
world  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  his  pain,  he  declares,  must  continue  till 
they  have  really  entered  into  vital  fellowship  with  Christ. 

Against  the  strong  external  evidence  for  nrlxva,  K*BD*FG  Eus., 
there  is  no  clearly  pre-Syrian  witness  for  texvfoe  except  Clem.  Alex.; 
For  K°ACDb  «*  CKLP  al.  pier,  are  predominantly  Syrian.  But  combined 
with  Clem,  they  probably  mark  the  reading  as  of  Alexandrian  origin. 
The  adoption  of  *c«xvtot  by  WH.  txt.  (mg.  tlxva)  is  a  departure  from 
their  usual  practice  (cf.  WH.  II  p.  342),  for  which  there  seems  no 
sufficient  warrant  in  the  evidence. 
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20.  ^teXop  Se  K&petvai  Trpo?  u/zas  aprt,  fcai  a\Xa£ai 
fasvriv  iwv,  Srt  ampovn&i  &  i/juu>.  "But  I  could  wish  to  be 
present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my  tone;  because  I  am 
in  perplexity  in  reference  to  you."  Moved  by  his  deep  sense 
of  the  unhappy  situation  in  Galatia  (v.11),  stirred  by  his  strong 
affection  for  the  Galatians  (v,19)  and  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  out- 
come might  be  (6rt,  dropou/m  eV  t>/u^),  the  apostle  regrets  for 
the  moment  the  strong  language  which  he  had  used  when  he 
told  them  the  truth,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  its  being  subse- 
quently said  that  he  had  become  their  enemy  (v.16),  and  ex- 
presses the  fervent  wish,  evidently  regarded  as  impossible  to 
be  carried  out,  that  he  were  even  now  (apri)  with  them  and 
could  speak  in  a  different  tone  from  that  which  he  had  used  on 
that  other  occasion.  For  an  entirely  similar  instance  of  strong 
language  subsequently  for  a  time  regretted,  see  2  Cor.  7*,  and 
for  the  letter  to  which  he  there  refers,  2  Cor,,  chaps.  11-13. 


On  *56eXov,  cf.  'EM T  33;  Rob.  885  /.  The  wish  is  evidently  regarded 
as  impracticable,  though  not  distinctly  characterised  as  such  by  the 
language.  <5?ptt  with  more  sharply  defined  reference  to  the  present 
moment  than  vuv  means  "at  this  very  moment."  The  clause  Stc 
.  .  .  Iv  fiitfv  "suggests  for  <fcXXdc?cci  rfyv  <pfc>v^v  y,ou  the  meaning  "to 
change  my  tone  according  to  the  situation."  But  the  absence  of  a 
limiting  phrase  such  as  XCCT*  dvayxatov  is  against  this  and  necessitates 
understanding  it  to  mean,  "to  modify  my  tone,"  i.  e.>  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent one;  yet  certainly  not  different  from  the  immediately  preceding 
language  of  strong  affection:  to  express  this  wish  would  be  unaccount- 
ably harsh.  The  reference  can  only  be  to  a  tone  different  from  that, 
doubtless  less  considerate,  manner  of  speech  which  he  had  used  when 
Be  told  them  the  truth  (v.*«;  c/.  note  on  that  v.  and  reference  to  i9). 
8n  dbcopouiJiat,  giving  the  reason  for  ^BeXov,  etc.,  probably  has  chief  refer- 
ence to  Tcapetvae  icpb$  5^;  because  of  his  perplexity  about  them, 
lie  wishes  he  were  even  now  present  with  them.  8<£  is  slightly  adver- 
sative. Though  justifying  his  attitude  towards  the  Galatians  when 
ne  was  present  with  them  as  having  been  Iv  xa74  (v- "),  he  yet 
wishes  that  he  could  now  speak  in  a  different  tone.  dbcopoGixat  is  middle 
(the  middle  and  passive  forms  are  thus  used  with  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  the  active  in  Dem.  8303,  etc.;  Sir.  18*  Lk.  24*  Jn.  13"  Acts 
25*°  2  Cor.  4*).  Iv  5jitv  means  "in  respect  to  you,"  as  in  2  Cor,  7", 
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io.  A  supplementary  argument  based  on  an  allegorical 
use  of  the  story  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham,  and 
intended  to  induce  the  Galatians  to  see  that  they 
are  joining  the  wrong  branch  of  the  family  (421*31)- 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  it  occurs 
to  the  apostle,  apparently  as  an  after-thought,  that  he  might 
make  his  thought  clearer  and  more  persuasive  by  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  story  of  Abraham  and  his  two  sons,  Ish- 
mael  and  Isaac,  the  one  born  in  course  of  nature  only,  the  other 
in  fulfilment  of  divine  promise.  The  two  mothers  he  interprets 
as  representing  the  two  covenants,  that  of  law  and  that  of 
promise,  and  the  two  communities,  that  of  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  Abraham,  and  that  of  those  who  walked  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  faith.  In  the  antagonism  between  the  two  sons,  or  their 
descendants,  he  finds  a  parallel  to  the  persecution  to  which  the 
Gentile  Christians  have  been  subjected  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  and  cites  scripture  to  show  that  the  former 
are  rejected  of  God.  The  argument  is  in  effect  this:  Would 
you  be,  as  the  judaisers  have  been  exhorting  you  to  be,  sons 
of  Abraham?  Be  so,  but  observe  that  of  the  Abrahamic  family 
there  are  two  branches,  the  slave  and  the  free.  We,  brethren, 
whose  relation  to  Abraham  is  spiritual,  not  physical,  we  are  the 
sons  not  of  the  slave,  but  of  the  free. 

21  Tell  me,  ye  that  wish  to  be  under  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law? 
^For  it  is  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  by  the  maid 
servant,  and  one  by  the  freewoman.  ™But  the  son  of  the  maid 
servant  was  born  according  to  the  flesh;  the  son  of  thefreewoman 
through  promise.  Z4tWhich  things  are  allegorical  utterances.  For 
these  women  are  two  covenants,  one  proceeding  from  Mount  Sinai, 
bringing  forth  children  unto  bondage,  which  is  Hagar  Z5(now 
Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia)  and  corresponds  to  the  Jerusa- 
lem that  now  is.  For  she  is  in  bondage  with  her  children.  ™But 
the  Jerusalem  above  is  free,  which  is  our  mother.  *7Por  it  is  writ- 
ten, Rejoice  thou  barren  woman  that  bearest  not,  break  forth  and 
shout,  thou  that  travailest  not.  For  more  are  the  children  of  the 
desolate  than  of  her  that  hath  the  husband.  nAnd  ye,  brethren,  like 
Isaac,  are  children  of  promise.  ™But  as  then  he  that  was  born 
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according  to  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  according  to 
the  Spirit,  so  also  now.  *QBut  what  saith  the  scripture?  Cast  out 
the  maid  servant  and  her  son.  For  the  son  of  the  maid  servant 
shall  not  inherit  with  the  son  of  the  freewoman.  ^Therefore, 
brethren,  we  are  children,  not  of  a  maid  servant,  but  of  the  free- 
woman. 

21.  AeVer^  juot,  ol  VTO  v6^ov  6e\ovr€$  tlvaiy  rov  vo^ov  OVK 
aKovere-,  "Tell  me,  ye  that  wish  to  be  under  law,  do  ye  not  hear 
the  law?"    The  abrupt  beginning  reflects  excited  feeling,  and  is 
calculated  to  arrest  attention.    Cf.  chap.  3*:  rovro  juoVo*>  0eXo> 
/za0eu>  a<f>9  VJJL&V.    It  had  apparently  only  just  occurred  to  the 
apostle  that  he  might  reach  his  readers  by  such  an  argument  as 
that  which  follows.    The  address  ol  VTTO  PO/JLOP  OdXovre?  elvai 
implies,  as  is  indicated  throughout  the  letter,  that  the  Galatians 
have  not  adopted,  but  are  on  the  point  of  adopting,  the  legalis- 
tic principle  and  practices.    Cf.  i6  33  4U» 17.    The  Galatians  are 
not  VTO  VOIJLOV  but  virb  VO\IQV  deXovr&s  eivcu,.     VTO  VQILQV  evi- 
dently has  the  same  meaning  as  in  3**,  v.4,  and  in  Rom.  614» 15; 
the  word  wfytos  thus  bearing  the  same  sense  which,  it  has  con- 
stantly in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  divine  law  viewed  by 
itself  as  a  legalistic  system.    See  note  on  318  and  detached  note 
on  No'juo?,  V  2.  c.    On  the  other  hand,  rov  vo^ov  in   itself 
probably  refers,  as  is  indicated  by  422,  etc.,  to  the  0.  T.  scrip- 
tures (detached  note,  V  3),  which,  they  had  been  taught,  con- 
tained that  legalistic  system  which  they  were  urged  to  accept. 

22.  TeypaTrrat  y&p  &n  'A/SpaA/J  Svo  vlovs  &rj£€z>,  $>a  etc 
T?}?  7reu5&7C?7£  /cai  &>a  e/c  rijs  eXtvd&as*    "For  it  is  written  that 
Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  by  the  maid  servant,  and  one  by 
the  freewoman."    See  Gen.,  chaps.  16,  17.    TatS/cr/c^,  properly 
referring  to  a  young  woman,  and  denoting  age,  not  status,  be- 
came among  the  Greeks  a  term  for  a  female  slave  (see  L.  &  S.) 
and  is  frequently  so  used  in  the  Lxx. 

23.  aXV  o  yfev  IK  TT}J  7reuSicr/o?s  /carA  <rap/ca  iy€y6>j>^rai,  o 
3£  e/c  TT)S  e\£v6&as  SC  eirayyeXtas.    "But  the  son  of  the 
maid  servant  was  born  according  to  the  flesh;  the  son  of  the 
freewoman  through  promise."    KCCT&  <rdpKa,  "by  natural  gen- 
eration," in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  (cf.  Rom.  ia  95  and 
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detached  note  on  Ilvevpa  and  2ap£,  p.  492,  3  (a)  under  <rdpt;\ 
and  Si*  eTrayycXias,  "through  promise/'  are  antithetical,  not  by 
mutual  exclusion,  but  in  the  fact  that,  though  Isaac  was  begot- 
ten and  born  KCLT&  <ra/?/ca,  his  birth  was  also  Si*  €Tayye\iasy  and 
was  significant  because  of  this,  while  the  birth  of  Ishmael  was 
simply  Karh  vdpica,.  On  the  eirayyekla  here  referred  to,  see 
Gen.  i$4 1719,  and  cf.  chap.  3".  The  perfect  yeylw^rai  is  used 
in  preference  to  the  aorist  eye^O?),  because  the  writer  is  think- 
ing not  simply  of  the  historical  fact  but  of  the  existing  result 
of  that  fact,  in  the  race  of  IshmaePs  descendants  and  especially 
(for  yey&vyTai  belongs  in  thought  to  both  members  of  the 
sentence)  in  Isaac's  descendants. 

WH.  bracket  yiv,  omitted  by  B  f  Vg.  Tert.  EG1.  Hier.  Yet  the 
concurrent  omission  of  such  a  word  by  one  Grk*  ms.  and  a  small  group 
of  Latin  authorities  seems  to  raise  no  serious  question  of  its  belonging 
to  the  text.  Between  St'  eTcayyeXfas  (8AC  33,  442  al.)  and  8t<*  Ttj<; 
iTcayyeXfe?  (BDFGKLP  al.  pier.  Or.)  it  is  impossible  to  choose  with 
confidence.  Both  readings  are  supported  by  good  pre-Syrian  groups. 
But  the  probability  that  Paul  would  have  opposed  to  xord  a&pxa  a 
qualitative  8if  licayyeTJaq  rather  than  used  the  article  in  referring  to 
a  promise  not  previously  mentioned  seems  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  Si'  fe. 


24.  anva  ecrnv  a\\yyopovfji€va*  "  Which  things  are  allegori- 
cal utterances,"  The  present  tense  of  the  participle,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  as  established  by  usage,  and  the  facts  respecting 
current  views,  combine  to  make  the  above  the  only  tenable 
translation,  the  participle  being  interpreted  as  an  adjective 
participle  used  substantively  in  the  predicate.  HMT  432. 
The  assertion  pertains  not  to  the  original  sense  of  the  passage, 
what  the  writer  meant  when  he  wrote  it,  nor  to  the  current  or 
proper  interpretation  of  the  words,  but  to  the  character  of  the 
utterances  as  they  stand  in  the  scripture.  Substantially  the 
same  thought  might  have  been  expressed  by  anva  rj  ypa,$fy 
aXkijyopei  in  the  sense,  "which  things  the  scripture  says 
allegorically,"  the  scripture  being  conceived  of  apart  from  the 
author  of.  the  scripture  and  as  now  speaking. 
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The  verb  dtXXiQYopil&>,  a  late  Greek  word  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  and 
here  only  in  N.  T.,  occurs  first  in  Strabo  i.  2T,  though 
occurs  as  early  as  Demosthenes.  Classical  writers  used 
in  the  sense,  "to  speak  in  riddles"  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  Proem,  24  (4),  where 
aEvf-nrotxat  and  dtXXujYop&o  occur  together),  and  &ic6vow  of  an  under- 
lying figurative  or  allegorical  meaning:  Xen,  Symp.  3';  Plato.  Rep, 
378  D;  cf.  Philo,  Vita  contempl.  28  (3).  The  meanings  of  iXXTiyopIca 
are  as  follows: 

1.  To  speak  allegorically,  to  utter  something  which  has   another 
meaning  than  that  of  the  words  taken  literally  —  the  object  of  the 
verb  or  subject  in  the  passive  being  the  words  uttered:    Philo,  Leg. 
'atteg.  II  5  (2):  flcXXcb  xal  Tauxa  9uatxtog  dtXXTQyopei.  Mut.  nom.  67  (9); 
Jos.  AnL  Proem.  24  (4);  Clem.  Alex.  Paed.  I  45  (chap,  vi);  Porphyr. 
Antr.  Nymph.  4.    In  the  passive,  to  be  spoken  allegorically:  Porphyr. 
VUa  Pythag.  12;  Origen,  Cels.  438:  *Hat68<t>  eSp^va  Iv  tx60ou 

acepl  T%  yuvatx.2><;  dXXijYopstTac.     Philo,  Vita  contempl.  29  (3  b) 
piVTQfjieta  TTJS  ev  TOI<;  dXXiQYOpoup^vocs  ISiaq  <fcjc£Xcxov.     Execrat.  159  (7) 

2.  To  speak  of  allegorically,  the  object  being  not  the  words  uttered 
or  the  thing  actually  mentioned,  but  that  to  which  there  is  underlying 
reference.    Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  II  10  (4);  Plut.  Es.  earn.  Orat,  i,  7*. 
In  the  passive,  Philo,  Cherub.  25  (8):  T&  y&v  B-Jj  xeP°u&U*  x<*9*   ^voc 

o!JTo>q  dcXXiQYopetTat.  Clem.  P«e^.  I  47  (chap,  vi):  oZhws 
XXiQYop^^t  &  X6yoq.  Pae<i.  I  46  (chap.  vi).  With  a 
double  object,  to  call  (a  thing  something)  allegorically:  Clem.  Paed.  I 
43  (chap,  vi)  :  a&pxa  ^ptfv  Tb  xveu^a  T&  ^iov  ^XXtj^opet.  In  the  pas- 
sive, Clem.  Paed.  II  62  (chap,  viii):  ot  .  .  .  d£ic6aToXot  *  .  .  w6Se<; 
deXXTQ^opouvrat  xupfou.  Pae^.  I  47  (chap,  vi)  bis. 

3.  To  interpret  allegorically,  i.  e+>  to  draw  out  the  spiritual  meaning 
supposed  to  underlie  the  words  in  their  literal  sense:  Philo,  Leg.  alleg. 
Ill  238.  (85):  ?va  .  .  .  dXXirjYopfjc  —  "xotelv  T&  Ipya  aflroB."     Origen, 
C^/jr.  i17:  aETechrat  TO&<;  TpoicoXoYouvTa<;  xal  dXXiQYopoOvTac;  a^T^v,    Philo, 
Vita  contempl.  28  (3  a);  Origen,  Com.  in  Joan.  2o10.     Cels.  i18;  44*5 


in  the  sense  "an  allegory,"  "a  thing  to  be  understood 
allegorically,"  see  Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  Ill  236  (84), 

The  second  of  these  meanings  of  the  verb  is  excluded  for  the  present 
passage  by  the  fact  that  Srtvoc  evidently  refers  either  to  the  persons  and 
events  just  named  or  to  the  statements  concerning  them,  not  to  their 
spiritual  significates,  which  have  not  yet  been  named;  whereas  this 
meaning  occurs  only  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  significates.  If,  then, 
we  take  into  consideration  the  two  remaining  and  for  this  passage 
only  possible  significations  and  the  possible  usages  of  the  present 
participle  in  predicate,  there  result  the  following  possible  interpre- 
tations of  !<mv  cfcXX,,  those  that  are  too  improbable  to  deserve  con- 
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sideration  being  ignored:  (i)  lortv  dXXiqYopo6ixeva  may  be,  so  far  as 
usage  is  concerned,  a  periphrastic  present  of  customary  action,  and 
mean  (a)  "are  wont  to  be  spoken  allegorically";  but  this  is  excluded 
by  the  fact  that  the  subject  refers  to  statements  taken  for  substance 
from  scripture,  of  which  it  might  be  said  that  they  were  spoken  alle- 
gorically, but  not  that  they  are  wont  to  be  so  spoken;  or  (b)  "are  wont 
to  be  interpreted  allegorically";  but  this  is  excluded  by  the  context, 
for  with  this  meaning  the  following  clause  introduced  by  y&p  must  be 
understood  as  containing  the  interpretation  thus  referred  to;  but  this 
interpretation  was  certainly  not  the  current  Jewish  one,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  a  current  Christian  interpretation  had  yet  sprung  up, 
or,  even  if  it  had,  that  it  would  be  such  as  that  which  follows;  this  is 
adapted  to  express  and  sustain  Paul's  own  conception  of  things,  and 
must  be  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  supposed  to  be  borrowed  by  him 
from  a  current  view.  The  tempting  modification  of  this,  "are  to  be 
interpreted  allegorically,"  would  give  excellent  sense,  but  is  not  sus- 
tained by  Greek  usage,  which  would  have  required  dtXXirjYopijT&x;  cf. 
Origen,  Lam.  Jer.  i10.  Such  cases  as  Acts  i$27  21*  2  Pet.  3"  are  only 
apparently  vouchers  for  such  a  use  of  the  participle,  since,  though  they 
may  be  translated  into  English  by  "to  be,"  etc.,  they  really  denote 
not  propriety,  but  impending  futurity.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  Mey.  Sief.,  "which  things  have  an  allegorical  sense"; 
which  is  sustained  neither  by  any  recognised  force  of  the  participle 
nor  by  specific  instances  of  such  a  meaning  of  the  passive  of  this  verb. 
(2)  SaTiv  dcXXiQYOpotitJLeva  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  periphrastic  present 
indicative,  meaning  "are  spoken  allegorically,"  equivalent  to  ^  YW% 
dtXX-rjYQpei,  the  utterance  being  thought  of  as  present  because  made 
by  the  ever-present  scripture.  Cf.  Rom.  4*:  T£  f&p 
Rom.  io5;  v.28  below,  el  freq>,  and  in  the  passive,  Heb.  7", 
X^YSTat  Tauta.  But  for  this  idea  a  periphrastic  present  would  scarcely 
be  used,  the  expression  being,  indeed,  approximately  "aoristic,"  neither 
progression  nor  customariness  being  distinctly  suggested.  (3)  The 
participle  may  be  a  present  participle  for  the  imperfect,  referring 
to  an  action,  strictly  speaking,  antecedent  in  time  to  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb  (BMT  127;  Mt.  2*°,  etc.).  But  the  pres.  part,  is  apparently 
never  used  in  this  way  when  the  fact  referred  to  belongs  definitely  to 
time  distinctly  past  in  reference  to  the  principal  verb,  as  must  be  the 
case  here  if  the  utterance  is  thought  of  as  past  at  all.  (4)  It  may  be  a 
general  present  participle  equivalent  to  a  noun,  and  meaning  "alle- 
gorical utterances"  (BMT  123,  432  (a);  MGNTG.p.  127);  cf.  Jn. 
I2«,  T&  £aXX6txeva  "the  deposits";  Rom.  10"  i  Cor.  15™  i  Thes.  2" 
5M  2  Thes.  i*  Gal.  5*,  *epiT6ii.v6ti£Vo<;,  "one  who  receives  circum- 
cision"; 6fl-  13  Eph.  428  Rom.  ii»«  i  Thes.  i»°,  5  pu6ytevo<;,  "the deliverer"; 
Philo,  Leg.  dkg.  Ill  239  (85),  tva  tb  XeY^evov  .  .  .  tivqccn.  It  is 
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true  that  N.  T.  furnishes  no  example  of  a  present  participle  applied  in 
just  this  way  to  utterances  of  scripture,  such  utterances,  when  desig- 
nated by  a  participle  used  substantively,  being  always  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed  by  a  perfect   participle    (-cb  eEpiQ^vov:  Lk.  22<  Acts  216  13*0 
Rom.  418;  tb  yefpcw^vov:  Acts  I329  24"  2  Cor.  4"  Gal.  310  Rev.  i3)  or 
by  an  aorist  participle  (irb  faQiv:  Mt.  i22  and  ten  other  passages  in 
Mt).    Yet  in  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  present  participle 
of  other  verbs  with  substantive  force  (see  exx.  above)  and  of  such 
expressions  as  ^  rpor^^Yet  (Rom.  43,  etc.),  tefewt  -rauTa  (Heb.  ;13; 
sc.  h  rpa<PTJ),  and  f)  ^pM  ^  X^youaa  (Jas.  a«),  and  the  apparent  use  of 
&XXtjYopo6{jusva    with    substantive    force,  meaning    "allegorical    say- 
ings/' in  Philo,  Vita  contempl.  29  (3  b)  cited  above,  such  a  use  here  is 
not  improbable,  and,  though  grammatically  more  difficult  than  inter- 
pretation (i),  must  because  of  the  contextual  difficulties  of  the  former 
be  preferred  to  it.    It  is  substantially  identical  with  (2),  but  gram- 
matically more  defensible;  and  is  in  substance  the  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  versions  and  of  the  Greek  interpreters.     See  Zahn,  ad  loc. 
The  apostle  is  then  speaking  not  of  what  the  passage  meant  as  uttered 
by  the  original  writer,  but  of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  passage  as 
it  stands.    In  common  with  Philo  before  him,  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  Origen  after  him,  he  conceived  of  the 
scriptures  as  speaking  in  his  own  day;  and  since  Paul  elsewhere  in 
this  epistle  and  in  Romans  speaks  without  qualification  of  Abraham 
as  a  historical  character,  it  is  apparent  that  in  this  passage  at  least 
he  ascribes  to  the  scripture  as  now  speaking  a  meaning  distinct  from 
that  which  it  bore  as  originally  written,  regarding  the  latter  as  repre- 
senting historic  truth,*  the  latter  as  conveying  spiritual  truth.    The 
only  question  can  be  whether  in  this  case  he  regarded  the  spiritual 
truth  as  really  conveyed  and  vouched  for  by  scripture,  or  only  for  the 
purposes  of  appeal  to  the  Galatians  adopted  a  current  method  of  using 
scripture.    The  unusualness  of  this  method  of  argument  on  his  part 
perhaps  favours  the  latter  view;  but  the  absence  of  anything  in  the 
language  of  this  passage  (e.  g.t  xott*  (SvOpw-rcov  X^y6>)  to  indicate  that  he 
is  speaking  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  his  own  convictions, 
together  with  such  other  instances  as  i  Cor.  9* 10  io4,  favours  the  former. 
*  Against  the  strong  evidence  that  Paul  ascribed  historicity  to  the  0.  X.  narratives,  includ- 
ing those  here  referred  to,  the  word  aAA.TjyopovfUFa  can  not  be  cited  as  valid  evidence  to  the 
contrary.    For  though  the  word  may  often  be  used  when  the  statements  literally  understood 
are  regarded  as  not  historically  true,  yet  this  is  not  involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
CJ.  e.  g.,  Origen,  Cek.  4^,  where  Origen,  going  beyond  Paul  and  saying  that  the  statements 
as  originally  uttered  were  allegorically  spoken  (^AA>py<ip»jT<u),  yet  implies  also  their  historicity 
in  their  literal  sense.    Philo,  also,  though  he  often  rejects  the  literal  meaning  as  absurd  and 
false  (Somn.  I  xoa  [17!) » yet  in  other  instances  clearly  accepts  as  historically  true  in  their 
literal  sense  passages  which  he  also  interprets  allegorically.    (Mitt,  nom,  81  {12}).    Cf,  Bous. 
Rel.  d.  Judent.  *,  p.  185,  "Er  [der  tiefere,  allegorische  Sinn]  tritt  neben  den  andera  [den  Sinn 
des  Wortlauts],  nur  in  den  selteneren  Fallen  hebt  er  ihn  auf ." 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  any  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  Paul 
uses  the  compound  relative  #utvos  rather  than  the  simple  #.  The 
generic  force  of  OETIVOC,  "which  as  other  like  things*'  (cf.  Th.  s.  v.  2; 
MGNTG.  p.  91  jf.;  Ell.  ad  he.)  is  appropriate  enough  in  this  place,  con- 
veying the  thought  that  the  predicate  iXXiQYOpodpeva  applies  not  sim- 
ply to  the  passage  or  events  just  mentioned,  but  to  others  of  like  char- 
acter in  0.  T.  But  the  use  of  the  relatives  in  the  PauHne  letters  seems 
to  indicate  both  a  preference  for  the  longer  form  in  the  nom,  plur.  and 
an  ignoring  of  the  distinction  between  these  and  the  shorter  forms. 
Thus  oYtives  occurs  hi  Rom.  i25- 82  2"  62  g4  n4 i64- 7 1  Cor.  3ir  2  Cor.  8" 
Gal.  24  5*  Eph.  4"  Col.  4"  2  Tim.  2*<  «  Tit.  i»,  while  ot  occurs  in  Rom. 
i67  only;  otfirtveq  occurs  in  Phil.  4*  i  Tim.  i4  69,  with  no  instance  of  aY; 
&TIVOC  occurs,  besides  the  present  passage,  in  Gal.  5"  Phil.  3*  Col.  2"; 
the  only  certain  instance  of  a  in  nom.  is  CoL  2M;  in  i  Cor.  46  and  Tit.  2* 
it  was  probably  felt  to  be  accus.;  in  Col.  217  the  reading  is  uncertain; 
in  Eph.  54  it  is  possibly  an  accus.,  but  more  probably  a  nom.  If,  then, 
the  three  cases  of  5  in  the  nom.  (probably  or  certainly  such),  viz. 
CoL  217'  «  Tit.  21,  be  compared  with  the  instances  of  fcva,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  discover  any  difference  in  the  relation  of  the  relative  clause 
to  the  antecedent  that  will  account  for  the  use  of  artva  in  one  group 
and  Si  in  the  other.  This  is  especially  clear  in  Col.  2M- 23,  where  of  suc- 
cessive clauses  in  entirely  similar  relation  to  what  precedes  the  former 
uses  a  and  the  latter  frrtva.  There  is  even  less  reason  for  ascribing  to 
fycts  in  w.25« 2ff  any  force  different  from  that  of  the  simple  relative 
than  in  the  case  of  &uiva  here;  for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  discover 
any  of  the  logical  relations  sometimes  intimated  by  the  use  of  the 
compound  relative,  but  Paul's  uniform  employment  of  ijrtq  for  the 
fern.  sing.  nom.  forbids  any  argument  based  on  his  use  of  it  here  in 
preference  to  fl. 

aSrcu  yap  €t<ni/  Svo  SiaBijtcai,  pfa  pev  airb  opous  2a>a,  "For 
these  women  are  two  covenants,  one  proceeding  from  Mount 
Sinai."  With  these  words  the  apostle  proceeds  to  give  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  persons  and  events  referred  to  in 
w.22' 23,  i.  £.,  to  point  out  what  they  mean  when  they  are  taken 
as  allegorical  utterances.  From  this  point  of  view  Afffv  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  in  effect  "represent,"  "stand  for." 
Cf.  ML  i338  Mk.  i424;  Philo,  Cherub.  2$  (7): 
IJL&  irepov  r&v  ^cpov/3lju  f)  %S-wdr&  (<r<f)a(pa) .  On 
here  meaning  "covenants,"  not  "testaments,"  see  detached 
note  on  Atafl^/CT;,  p.  496.  Of  the  two  covenants  here  referred  to, 
the  first  only  is  named,  the  phrase  pfa  .  .  ,  2£wd  identifying  it 
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as  the  covenant  involved  in  the  giving  of  the  law,  a  familiar 
idea,  as  is  shown  by  Heb.  89  (quoting  Jer.  3i32)  9*  2  Cor.  36- 14 
Sir.  2423  Ps.  Sol.  io5.  The  erepa  Sia6iJK.rj  implied  in  5vo  SiaOfj- 
KCU  and  M^a  is  left  unnamed,  but  is  evidently  that  of 
which  faith  is  the  basal  principle  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
315-17  as  a  covenant  in  contrast  with  the  law,  which  is  not  there 
designated  as  a  covenant. 

€ts  8ov\eiav  jevvSxra,  "bringing  forth  children  unto  bond- 
age," i.  e.,  bearing  children  destined  to  be  slaves.  The  par- 
ticiple is  adjective  in  force  and  timeless  (EMT  123,  420).  Ap- 
plied to  Hagar  the  phrase  designates  her  as  one  who,  being  a 
slave  woman,  bears  children  who  share  her  status  of  slavery. 
As  applied  to  the  Sinai  covenant  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  they 
who  came  under  this  covenant  were  in  the  position  of  slaves  as 
being  in  bondage  to  the  law.  Cf.  41.  The  form  of  the  expres- 
sion, yevv&cra,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  fact  lit- 
erally taken;  there  is  nothing  in  the  spiritual  experience  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  child-bearing. 

It  is  assumed  in  0.  T.  that  in  general  the  offspring  of  a  man's  slaves 
were  also  his  slaves.  See  Gen.  i4u  i712*  ".  The  status  of  the  children 
which  a  slave  concubine  bore  to  her  master  is  not  definitely  defined. 
The  Genesis  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  indicates  that  the  slave  mother 
remained  a  slave  at  least  in  cases  in  which  she  had  been  a  slave  before 
becoming  her  master's  concubine,  and  that  her  son  was  not  ipso  facto 
the  heir  of  his  father  (Gen.  21"),  but  suggests  that  the  status  of  the 
son  was  at  the  option  of  the  father. 

i/ris  Itrrlv  "A7ap,  "which  .is  Hagar."  The  clause  is  best 
taken  as  identifying.  On  the  force  of  T/TIS,  see  above  on  &rwa 
and  on  that  of  ecm'i',  see  el<jfr,  above.  This  clause  simply 
states  that  of  the  two  women  named  above,  Hagar  represents 
in  the  allegory  the  covenant  that  proceeded  from  Sinai. 

25.  TO  3£"A7  ap  2u>&  opos  evrlv  &  rfi  *Apa/3£a, "  Now  Hagar  is 
Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia."  It  is  not  the  woman  Hagar  (%  *A*Yap) 
of  whom  the  statement  is  made,  either  as  a  historical  person  or 
as  a  character  in  the  narrative  to  which  he  is  giving  an  allegori- 
cal interpretation,  but  either  the  word,  in  which  case  i<rr(v 
affirms  the  equivalence  of  the  two  expressions  *Ayap  and 
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opos  (note  the  neuter  article;  cf.  W..  XVIII  3;  Rob.  766),  or, 
by  association  of  opos  after  2u>a  with  both^AT^P  and  2wa,  the 
mountain  (cf.  WH.  vol.  II,  ad  loc.,  citing  as  parallel  cases 
Rom.  228flp-  329).  The  clause  accordingly  implies  that  Mount 
Sinai  was  sometimes,  directly  or  by  implication,  called  Hagar 
or  something  sufficiently  similar  in  sound  to  be  so  represented 
in  Greek.  Whether  the  statement  is  from  the  apostle  or,  as  is 
on  the  whole  more  probable,  a  gloss  from  the  hand  of  a  scribe 
(see  below,  in  discussion  of  the  text),  its  intent  is  to  confirm  the 
previously  affirmed  identification  of  Hagar  with  the  covenant 
proceeding  from  Sinai.  Such  a  double  name  of  the  mountain 
has  from  the  historical  point  of  view  no  real  value,  of  course, 
as  proving  a  relation  between  Hagar  and  the  Mount  Sinai  cov- 
enant; still  less  as  proving  that  the  favour  of  God  rests  on 
the  spiritual  followers  of  Abraham's  faith  rather  than  on  his 
physical  descendants.  But  the  statement  is  consonant  with  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation  which  the  whole  paragraph 
illustrates.  If  it  is  a  gloss,  it  is  by  that  fact  a  parenthesis,  and 
is  probably  so  in  any  case.  The  use  of  Se  (rather  than -Tap)  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  parenthesis  it  is  felt  to  be 
additional  and  incidental  rather  than  a  part  of  the  main  argu- 
ment. Cf.  Th,  s.  v.  6,  and,  as  illustrating  the  approximation 
of  oY  and  yap  in  meaning  which  led  to  their  interchange,  see  i11. 

The  following  are  the  readings  of  the  first  clause  attested  by  ancient 
evidence: 

(a)  Tb  r&p  StvA  8pos  Icnrfv:  KCFG  33  (but  33*  app.  <rb  W)  f  g  Vg. 
Arm.  Aeth.  Orig.  (both  Lat.  tr.  and"  Gr,  as  testified  by  Athan.;  see 
Zahn,  p.  296,  citing  Goltz.)-  Sah.  reads:  quae  vero  mons  Sina  est. 
Goth,  omits  y<fcp.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  tf  adds  Sv, 
reading:  *cb  y&p  UtvA  8pog  !<rclv  Sv  Iv  trfj  'Apo${<jc,  "For  Sinai  is  a 
mountain,  being  in  Arabia."  But  since  without  "Arap  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  insert  Sv,  the  probability  is  that  "Ayap  has  fallen 
out,  and  that  the  testimony  of  X  is  really  in  favour  of  the  presence  of 
vAyap  in  the  text,  (b)  Tb  Y&P  *Arap  Stvck  8pos  !OT(V:  KLP  33** 
aL  pier.  Syr.  (psh.  et  hard,  txt.)  Arm.  Chrys.  Theod.  Mops.  Thdrt. 
Thphyl.  (c)  T*>  Y<*P  vAr«P  Spo?  &*(v:  d.  (d)  Tb  8&  "Ayap  Stv 
4<rcCv:  ABD  31, 442, 436, 40  lect.  Syr.  (hard.  mg.).  Boh.:  "Ayap  5k St 
etc.,  some  mss,  omitting  84. 
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Of  these  readings  both  the  character  of  the  witnesses  to  (b)  and  its 
apparently  conflate  character  indicate  that  it  is  derivative;  (c)  is  too 
slightly  attested  to  be  considered.  Modern  editors  are  divided  be- 
tween (a)  and  (d),  Westcott,  Ltft.,  Zahn  adopting  (a),  Hort,  Ws. 
Sief.  (d).  The  latter  seems,  on  the  whole,  best  supported.  If  the 
presence  of  Sv  in  tf  in  effect  makes  that  ms.  a  witness  not  against  but 
for  a  text  containing  vAyap  (cf.  Sief.  ad  loc.),  the  external  evidence  is 
distinctly  more  favourable  to  (d)  than  to  (a) ;  and  transcriptional  prob- 
ability is  likewise  in  favour  of  (d),  since  whether  through  the  accidental 
omission  of  AEA,  or  through  a  feeling  of  the  difficulty  of  this  reading, 
(d)  is  easily  susceptible  of  modification  into  (a)  while  there  is  nothing 
in  the  form  or  meaning  of  (a)  to  make  its  conversion  into  (d)  likely. 

The  difficulty  of  interpretation,  especially  the  absence  of  definite 
evidence  of  any  usage  that  would  account  for  the  identification  of 
Hagar  and  Sinai,  either  as  names  or  places  suggests  the  possibility  of 
an  interpolation  at  this  point,  Bentley  (Letter  to  Mill,  p.  45;  accord- 
ing to  Ellis,  Bentleii  Crit.  Sac.,  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and 
adopted  reading  (a))  suggested  that  the  words  £iv<3c  8po<;  &rclv  £v  Tfj 
*Ap«fM<y  were  a  marginal  gloss  afterwards  introduced  into  the  text; 
and  Holsten,  Das  Evangdium  des  Paulus,  I.  i,  p.  171,  et  al.,  conjecture 
that  the  whole  sentence  -rb  Zk  .  .  .  'Apapfqt  is  an  interpolation.  Cf. 
Clemen,  Einheitlkhkeit  der  Paulinischen  Brief e,  pp.  n8/. 

Either  of  these  conjectural  emendations  would  remove  the  obscurity 
of  the  passage  as  representing  the  thought  of  Paul,  and  transfer  the 
words  to  another  writer  who  would  perhaps  feel  no  necessity  for  a 
better  basis  for  this  additional  piece  of  allegorising  than  his  own  imagi- 
nation, or  who  may  have  heard  Mount  Sinai  called  "A^ap  or  the  like. 
Of  the  two  suggestions  that  of  Holsten  is  the  simpler  and  more  prob- 
able, and,  in  view  of  the  process  by  which  the  Pauline  epistles  were 
collected  and  transmitted,  not  in  itself  improbable.  See  notes  on  3*«b 
and  3". 

Precisely  what  the  fact  was  of  which  the  apostle  thus  avails  himself 
(if  he  wrote  the  sentence)  we  do  not  with  certainty  know.  It  may 
have  been  that  he  was  aware  that  the  Arabians  or  certain  tribes  of  them 
were  called  sons  of  Hagar  (nnjn,  'Arrap^vof,  Ps.  83 r;  QiNn^n,  'Ayap^vof, 
i  Chron.  5",  cf.  Ltft.  ad  loc.).  Or  he  may  have  had  in  mind  that  there 
is  an  Arabic  word,  fragar,  which  may  be  reproduced  in  Hebrew  as 
•un  and  signifies  "cliff,  rock";  it  is  possible  that  the  word  may  have 
been  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  that  particular  mountain  which  in  Paul's 
day  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  To  this  it  is 
no  serious  objection  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  on  this  theory 
un,  while  that  of  the  woman  was  "un,  for  scientific  exactness 
in  such  a  matter  is  not  to  be  expected  of  an  ancient  writer.  In  the 
absence  of  definite  evidence,  however,  that  the  word  "Afoep,  or  anything 
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dosely  resembling  it,  was  applied  to  a  mountain  also  known  as  Stvd,  all 
such  suggestions  must  remain  conjectures  only.  See  Ltft.,  detached 
note,  pp.  197  jf.  This  fact  has  influenced  Ltft.  Wies.  Zahn,  et  aL,  to 
adopt  the  otherwise  inferiorly  attested  reading  tfc  y&p  Sivd  8po<;  icrrlv 
Iv  -eft  'Apa@&?,  interpreting  it,  however,  variously.  Ltft.  translates: 
"For  Sinai  is  a  mountain  in  Arabia,"  i.  e.3  in  the  land  of  bondsmen 
themselves  descended  from  Hagar,  and  finds  in  this  statement  a  con- 
firmation not  of  tyres  icrtlv  "Ayap,  but  of  efc  BouXdav  yevv&ara.  Zahn 
interprets  "For  Mount  Sinai  is  in  Arabia/'  i.  e.,  not  in  the  promised 
land,  the  possession  of  which  is  the  central  element  of  the  divine  prom- 
ise; from  which  it  follows  that  the  Sinai  covenant  does  not  involve  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  enslavement  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  given.  Both  interpretations  perhaps  involve  Paul's 
assuming  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Galatians  hardly  likely  to  be 
possessed  by  them;  but  the  decisive  reasons  are  against  the  text  rather 
than  against  the  interpretation.  See  textual  note.  Ell.  and  Siei 
reading  T&  %k  "Ayap  understand  the  words  Iv  TJJ  'Apoc@lgc  as  defining  not 
the  location  of  Mount  Sinai,  but  the  region  in  which  the  name  Hagar 
is  applied  to  Sinai.  This  would  be  entirely  possible  if,  instead  of 
i<rclvf  Paul  had  written  xocXefrac  (with  the  necessary  change  in  the 
order  of  the  words  preceding  8pog),  but  of  such  a  geographical  expres- 
sion used  in  this  sense  in  such  a  sentence  as  this  no  example  is  cited. 

avvcrroLj^l  Se  ry  vvv  'lepoucraX^/i,  "and  corresponds  to  the 
Jerusalem  that  now  is."  Best  understood  as  continuing  ^ns 
evriv  "Ayap  after  the  parenthetical  TO  fe  "Ayap  .  .  .  'Apafttq. 
Yet  the  logical  subject  of  tfworoi^et  is  rather '  'A.yap  than  tjris 
(=  jLtia  SiaBiJKi]),  as  Soi/XctJet  yap  indicates.  The  words  con- 
tinue the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  (X  T.  passage,  point  by 
point.  "The  Jerusalem  that  now  is"  is  manifestly  used  by 
metonymy  for  that  Judaism  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre. 

The  military  use  of  cruvaTotxetv,  "to  stand  in  the  same  file"  (Polyb. 
10.  23  (ai)7)  suggests  that  the  two  terms  referred  to  are  in  the  same 
column,  on  the  same  side  of  the  parallelism.  Thus  Ltft.,  who  repre- 
sents the  thought  thus: 

Hagar,  the  bond  woman.  Sarah,  the  freewoman. 

Ishmael,  the  child  after  the  flesh.        Isaac,  the  child  of  promise. 
The  old  covenant.  The  new  covenant. 

The  earthly  Jerusalem.  The  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

But  the  language  of  the  apostle  (note  the  use  of  the  singular  number 
and  the  term-by-term  parallelism)  indicates  that  he  is  not  simply  put- 
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ting  things  into  two  columns,  one  containing  all  that  falls  on  the  side 
of  the  bond  and  the  other  all  that  belongs  to  the  free,  but  is  pointing 
out  the  equivalents  of  the  several  elements  of  the  narrative  allegori- 
cally  treated.  If,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  word  in  the  precise 
sense  suggested  by  Polybius,  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  dia- 
gram that  would  represent  the  thought,  the  items  i,  2,  3,  4,  at  the 
head  of  the  several  columns  representing  the  four  elements  of  the  nar- 
rative on  which  the  apostle  puts  an  allegorical  interpretation,  and  the 
items  below  each  of  these  representing  the  things  for  which  they  stand. 


(I) 

Hagar,     the     bond 
woman,    bearing 
children  unto  bond- 

(2) 
Ishmael,  born  after 
the  flesh,  born  unto 
bondage. 

(3) 
Sarah,    the    freewo- 
man  (bearing  free 
children). 

(4) 
Isaac,  born  according 
to  promise. 

age. 

(a) 
The  covenant  from 
SinaL 

(«) 
The  new  covenant. 

(ft) 

(6) 

The  Jerusalem  that 
now  is. 

The  children  of  Jeru- 
salem in  bondage 
to  legalism. 

Jerusalem     that     is 
above. 

The  children  of  Jeru- 
salem above,  ac- 
cording to  promise, 
free. 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  interpretation  should  be  so  strictly 
governed  by  the  Polybius  passage  (which  is  itself  not  perfectly  clear, 
and  to  which  no  parallel  has  been  cited).  The  use  of  the  verb  in 
Musonius  (cf.  L.  &  S.)  in  a  less  technical  sense,  and  the  use  of  aucnrotxfoc 
in  Aristotle  (Metaph*  i.  5,  6  (pSSa23),  et  al.,)  to  denote  the  relation  of  the 
members  of  a  correlative  pair,  such  as  "odd  and  even,"  "right  and 
left,"  suggests  that  Paul  here  meant  simply  "is  correlative  to,"  "in 
the  parallelism  between  narrative  and  its  allegorical  significance  is  the 
corresponding  term."  The  statement  of  Sief.  that  this  sense  would 
require  dvaerrotxet  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  if  the  apostle  had 
had  in  mind  two  columns  in  one  of  which  stood  the  terms  of  the  narra- 
tive itself  and  in  the  other  antithetically  term  for  term  their  spiritual 
significates,  he  would  probably  have  used  dtvucrroixeu  But  the  idea 
of  correspondence,  equivalence,  calls  not  lor  dmcrcotxet  but  auvorroixeL 


y&p  perk  T&V  T^w&v  avTJjs*  "for  she  is  in  bond- 
age with  her  children":  justification  of  the  parallelism  just 
affirmed  between  Hagar  and  Jerusalem.  As  Hagar,  a  slave, 
bore  children  that  by  that  birth  passed  into  slavery,  so  the 
Jerusalem  that  now  is  and  her  children,  viz.,  all  the  adherents  of 
legalistic  Judaism  which  has  Its  centre  in  Jersualem,  are  in 
bondage  to  law. 
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26.  f)  8e  av&  *l€pov<raX^/i  e\€v9epa,  ecrrfr,  "  But  the  Jerusalem 
above  is  free."  Instead  of  a  formally  perfect  antithesis,  either 
the  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  and  the  Jerusalem  that  is  to  be,  or 
the  Jerusalem  on  earth  and  the  Jerusalem  above,  the  apostle 
mingles  the  two  forms.  The  same  point  of  view  from  which 
the  seed  of  Abraham  are,  not  the  Jews,  but  believers  in  Christ, 
makes  the  new  Jerusalem  not  the  Jewish  capital,  but  the  com- 
munity of  believers  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  the  conception  of 
that  community  as  destined  soon  to  take  up  its  abode  in  heaven 
(i  Thes.  415^-)  and  as  already  living  the  heavenly  life  (cf.  PhiL 
32<^-  CoL  31"3)  converts  the  Jerusalem  that  is  to  be,  which  would 
be  the  strict  antithesis  to  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  into  the 
Jerusalem  above  (already  existent).  Heb.  I2l8ff-  (see  esp.  v.22) 
presents  a  similar  contrast  between  Mount  Sinai  as  the  place 
and  symbol  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
as  representing  the  community  of  believers  (cf*  v.23),  probably 
independently  developed  from  the  same  root,  not,  of  course, 
the  source  of  PauFs  expression  here.  The  freedom  referred  to 
in  I\tv0epa  is  manifestly  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  24  s1,  and 
implied  in  antithesis  to  the  $ov\€ta  spoken  of  in  41"11, 

The  conception  of  a  restored  and  beautiful  Jerusalem  appears  even 
in  the  O.  T.,  Ezek.,  chaps.  40^.  Zech.,  chap.  2  Hag.  26"9,  and  in  other 
pre-Chxistian  Jewish  writings:  Sir.  3613^-  Tob.  13  9'*8  14*  Ps.  SoL  17".  In 
I  Enoch  go28'  «  the  displacement  of  the  old  house  by  a  new  one  is  pre- 
dicted (c/.  Hag.  2').  See  Bous.,  Rel  d.  Jud.*,  p.  273;  Charles,  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  note  on  go28.  This  conception  of  a  new  Jerusalem 
(though  the  precise  phrase  is  apparently  found  first  in  Rev.  3"  21*,  cf. 
4  Ezr.  7"  13**;  Apoc.  Bar.  32*,  which,  like  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  were 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.  D.)  doubtless  fur- 
nished the  apostle  with  the  basis  of  Ms  conception  here  expressed 


JJTIS  farlv  p.^T'rjp  <y)n&v*  "which  is  our  mother."  The  form 
of  expression  is  derived  from  the  allegory  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah;  *)IA£>V  refers  to  believers  in  Christ  in  general;  the  idea 
literally  expressed  would  be,  of  which  (community)  we  are 
members.  The  addition  of  Ttavruv  by  TR.  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  Polyc.  PhiL,  chap.  3,  or  to  the  influence  of  Rom.  4". 
On  the  force  of  tfns,  see  note  on  anva  (v,24). 
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27.  y&Ypairrat  yhp  cc  Ev$paj>0??Ti,  orctpa  17  ou  T/krotwra* 
prj^oy  ical  fid'yeov,  $  OVK  &8tpov<ra-    on,  TroXXefc  rA  rek^a  TT)S 
€p*7/ioi>  juaXXo*'  $  ri}s  €%ov<r^s  TOP  avSpa"    "For  it  is  written, 
Rejoice  thou  barren  woman  that  bearest  not,  break  forth  and 
shout,  thou  that  travailest  not.    For  more  are  the  children  of 
the  desolate  than  of  her  that  hath  the  husband."    The  quota- 
tion is  from  Isa.  54*,  and  follows  exactly  the  text  of  the  Lxx 
(BKAQ),  which  neglects   to   translate  the  nS\   "rejoicing," 
"singing,"  of  the  Hebrew.    In  the  prophet  the  words  are  prob- 
ably to  be  joined  with  $212;  they  are  conceived  of  as  addressed 
to  the  ideal  Zion,  bidding  her  rejoice  in  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
Yahweh  leading  (cf.  52 7-12).     The  barren  woman  is  Jerusalem 
in  the  absence  of  the  exiles,  the  woman  that  hath  a  husband  is 
Jerusalem  before  the  exile;  and  the  comparison  signifies  that  her 
prosperity  after  the  return  from  exile  was  to  exceed  that  which 
she  had  enjoyed  before  the  captivity.    There  may  possibly 
underlie  the  words  of  the  prophet  a  reference  to  Sarah  and 
Hagar  as  suggesting  the  symbolism  of  the  passage  (cf.  5i2),  but 
there  is  no  clear  indication  of  this.    The  apostle,  also,  in  quot- 
ing them  may  have  thought  of  the  barren  woman  as  corre- 
sponding to  Sarah,  who  till  late  in  life  had  no  child,  and  the 
woman  that  hath  a  husband  to  Hagar.    But  his  chief  thought 
is  of  the  O.  T.  passage  as  justifying  or  illustrating  his  concep- 
tion of  a  new  redeemed  Jerusalem  whose  glory  is  to  surpass 
that  of  the  old,  the  language  being  all  the  more  appropriate  for 
his  purpose  because  it  involved  the  same  figure  of  Jerusalem  as 
a  mother,  which  he  had  himself  just  employed,  unless,  indeed, 
v.26  is  itself  suggested  by  the  passage  which  was  about  to  be 
quoted.    There  is  a  possible  further  basis  for  the  apostle's  use 
of  the  passage  in  the  fact  that  its  context  expresses  the  thought 
that  God  is  the  redeemer  not  of  Israel  after  the  flesh,  but  of 
those  in  whose  heart  is  his  law  (cf.  5i1-8,  esp.  v.7).    But  whether 
the  apostle  had  this  context  in  mind  is  not  indicated.    The  Tap 
is  doubtless  confirmatory,  and  connects  the  whole  statement 
with  i?Ti£  €(rrlv  ^r^p  yp&v. 

28.  vi*,et$  5e,  aScXc^o/,  icarA  1I<ra&K  IrraTycX/as  T&VO,  forfr 
"And  ye,  brethren,  like  Isaac,  are  children  of  promise/1    With. 
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this  sentence  the  apostle  takes  up  his  allegorical  development 
of  the  0.  T.  narrative  at  a  new  point.  Having  in  w.22'  » 
developed  it  with  reference  to  the  two  women,  which  he  has 
made  to  represent  the  two  communities,  and  incidentally  en- 
forced his  thought  by  a  quotation  from  the  prophets,  he  now 
makes  use  of  the  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  more  pointedly 
applies  his  allegory  to  his  readers.  Note  the  address  v^els  Se, 
a5eX<£o/.  As  Isaac  was  born  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  not  in 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  so  Paul  assures  the  Galatians,  they 
also  are  children  of  promise,  whose  standing  with  God  rests 
not  on  physical  descent,  but  on  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
which  has  already  been  interpreted  as  applying  to  all  who  have 
faith  (37»  8»  10).  Se  is  continuative,  introducing  this  element  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  0.  T.  passage  as  an  addi- 
tion to  that  of  vv.24-27. 


As  in  433,  evidence  is  very  evenly  divided  between  &n£l<;  .  .  .  iati 
and  fjijwtfs  .  .  .  iayjiv.  The  former  is  attested  by  the  group  BDG, 
supported  by  33,  424**  Sah.,  the  latter  by  tfAC  with  the  concurrence 
of  LP  f  Boh.  and  Cyr.  and  the  great  body  of  the  Syrian  authorities. 
Transcriptional  probability  favours  6^1?  .  .  .  SUT^,  the  change  of 
this  form  to  the  first  person  being  more  easily  explicable  as  due  to 
assimilation  to  w.  «•  81  than  the  reverse.  5[jteis  is  unobjectionable  on 
grounds  of  intrinsic  probability,  such  changes  of  person  being  charac- 
teristic of  Paul;  cf.  4M-39. 

KGET&  in  the  sense  "like,"  "after  the  manner  of,"  occurs  not  infre- 
quently in  classic  writers  (L.  &  S.  s.  v.  B.  Ill  3)  and  in  N.  T.  Cf. 
Eph.  4*  i  Pet.  i"  4«  Heb.  89.  The  position  of  toarrttMcu;  (gen.  of 
characteristic)  is  emphatic.  The  term  is  qualitative,  but  the  reference 
is  undoubtedly  to  the  promise  already  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
epistle  (316-  18»  "•  22).  Whose  children  they  are,  whether  sons  of  God 
or  sons  of  Abraham  is  not  emphasised;  but  the  context  as  a  whole 
implies  the  latter.  To  take  t£xva  as  meaning  children  of  the  Jerusalem 
above  (Sief.)  is  to  insist  upon  a  closeness  of  connection  with  v.27  which 
is  not  only  not  justified  by  anything  in  this  v.  but  is  practically  excluded 
by  the  phrase  xatcfc  laacbt  and  w.S)>IL 


29.  aXX'  &CTTTCP  ro're  6  /carA  crdpua  yevvyOds  e5/co/c€  rov 
mrb  TircO/ia,  o&rcos  Kal  vvv.  "But  as  then  he  that  was  born 
according  to  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  according 
to  the  Spirit,  so  also  now."  The  persecution  which  the  Gentile 
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Christians  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  the  apostle  adroitly  converts 
to  the  purposes  of  his  allegorical  argument  by  pointing  out 
that  this  fact  had  its  analogue  in  the  relations  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac.  In  speaking  of  the  persecution  of  those  who  are  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit  the  apostle  probably  has  in  mind  chiefly  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  judaisers  to  induce  the  Galatians  to  take 
on  the  burden  of  the  law.  Cf.  v.17  i7  5*°.  Cf.  also  34,  though 
as  shown  there  that  passage  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  per- 
secutions. That  persecutions  of  a  more  violent  nature  and  at 
the  hands  of  Jews  (cf.  i  Thes.  215' 16)  are  also  in  mind  is  possible 
but  not  probable.  The  persecution  of  Isaac  probably  refers  to 
Gen.  2 19,  and  the  traditions  that  had  gathered  about  it,  but 
the  apostle  may  also  have  had  in  mind  the  mutual  hostility  of 
the  nations  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  two  brothers. 

The  adversative  dXX<fc  Introduces  a  fact  which  is  on  the  face  of  it  in 
contrast  with  the  preceding  statement.  6  X«T&  adtpxa  is,  of  course,  in 
the  literal  sense  Ishmael,  Cf.  on  v.28.  In  the  allegorical  interpretation 
it  stands  for  those  who  are  descendants  of  Abraham,  but  do  not  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  faith.  The  Lxx  of  Gen.  21°  reads  xa^ovra 
yustdc  'laacbc  TOU  ulou  lau-ajq.  On  the  possibility  that  this  represents 
an  original  Hebrew  different  from  our  present  Hebrew,  and  on  the 
rabbinic  expansion  of  the  incident,  see  Ltft.  ad  loc.  The  Talmud 
(Beresch.  Rabb,  5315)  says:  "Dixit  Ismael  Isaaco:  Earaus  et  videamus 
portionem  nostram  in  agro;  et  tuHt  Isniael  arcum  et  sagittas,  et  jacu- 
latus  est  Isaacum  et  prae  se  tulit,  ac  si  luderet."  (Quoted  by  Wies. 
ad  loc.)  For  xaucfc  rcveuyia  we  should  naturally  expect  xatr*  iicayyeXfav 
(329)  or  &'  iiua-TYeXfos  (v,28).  The  introduction  of  xveuyia  might  natu- 
rally be  explained  as  a  substitution  of  the  giver  of  the  promise  for  the 
promise.  But  while  Paul  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  the  content  of  the 
promise  ($14),  he  is  not  wont  to  speak  of  the  promises  or  prophecies  as 
given  by  the  Spirit  (cf.  Mk.  i23«),  and  in  the  absence  of  such  usage  it 
seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  phrase  stands  in  the  clause  by  a 
species  of  trajection  from  the  clause  which  expresses  the  second  element 
of  the  comparison,  oStox;  xal  vuv.  The  full  sentence  would  have  read 
&ncep  yip  .  .  .  IS&oxe  nrbv  mrd  licaYyeXfav,  otkax;  xal  vOv  6  xardk  adcpxa 
<cbv  *at<i  TCVEUJJUX.  Cf.  Rom.  8*.  That  xveuyia  is  in  the  apostle's  vocab- 
ulary the  usual  antithesis  to  a&pg  (cf.  3s  5"-  "  6»  Rom.  8*fl-)  may 
also  have  had  some  influence.  If  the  phrase  be  thought  of  strictly 
with  reference  to  Isaac  it  must  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prom- 
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ise  pertaining  to  Isaac  involved  also  the  ultimate  bestowal  of  tlie 
Spirit.    Cf.  314-    But  see  also  Philo,  Leg.  alleg.  Ill  219  (77):  'I<jccobc 


30.  aXX^  ri\ey€i  fj  jpa^rj;  a*E/c/3aXe  rrjv  Trai^iffK^v  /cat  rov 
vlbv  CLVTTJS,  ov  jap  JJL}}  KKrjpopo^cret  6  vlos  rrjs  TraifttaKys  juerA 
rov  vlov  TTJS  eKevBepas"     "But  what  saith  the  scripture? 
Cast  out  the  maid  servant  and  her  son:  for  the  son  of  the  maid 
servant  shall  not  inherit  with  the  son  of  the  freewoman."    As 
over  against  the  fact  that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  children  of 
promise  he  set  in  contrast  the  fact  of  their  persecution,  so  over 
against  this  last  he  introduces  with  aXXa  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture concerning  the  persecutor.    The  quotation  is  from  Gen. 
2 110,    and    follows   the  Lxx    except   that   it   omits    ravrrjv 
after  iraLdfoKrjv  and  substitutes  rys  eXevdepas  for  yov  'Icradic 
at  the  end.    The  language  is  that  of  Sarah  to  Abraham,  but 
probably  neither  this  fact  nor  the  statement  of  v.12  that  God 
said  to  Abraham,  "In  all  that  Sarah  saith  unto  thee,  hearken 
unto  her  voice,"  has  anything  to  do  with  Paul's  use  of  this 
passage  here.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation every  scripture  is  significant;  cf.  under  v.24.    AHe- 
gorically  interpreted  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael  points  to  a 
rejection  of  the  children  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  in 
favour  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  faith. 

31.  5io,    aSeX^ot,  ovtc   eapev  xatSuno??    r&va    aXX<i   rf)$ 
e\€v0<$pa$.    "Therefore,   brethren,   we  are   children  not  of  a 
maid  servant,  but  of  the  freewoman."    The  omission  of  the 
article  before  TrcuS&r/c??*  gives  to  the  term  a  qualitative  empha- 
sis: "not  of  a  slave  woman77;  while  the  article  inserted  before 
eXet^pay  makes  this  expression  refer  specifically  to  the  free 
mother  Sarah,  and  to  that  which  in  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion corresponds  to  Sarah,  the  Christian  community  or  church. 
Translated  into  terms  more  directly  expressing  the  spiritual 
fact  the  sentence  means  that  we  who  have  faith  belong  not  to 
a  community  or  nation  that  is  in  bondage  to  the  legal  statutes 
(cf.  w.1-10),  but  to  that  community  of  believers  whose  relation 
to  God  is  that  of  sons,  having  the  spirit  of  sonship?  not  of  bond- 
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age  (w.6- 7).  Taken  in  its  connection  it  constitutes  a  brief 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh  which  is  expounded  at  length  in  Rom.,  chaps.  9-11. 
That  the  conclusion  is  derived  from  an  allegorical  argument  in 
no  way  diminishes  its  value  as  a  disclosure  of  Paul's  thought, 
the  allegory  being  itself  resorted  to  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
senting his  thought  more  convincingly  to  his  readers.  Cf.  on 
v.21.  The  validity  of  the  argument  itself  as  a  piece  of  exegesis 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  validity  of  the  allegorical  method 
in  general  and  its  applicability  to  this  passage  in  particular. 
Its  postulates  are  that  the  O.  T.  story  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael 
bears  a  meaning  which  is  to  be  derived  from  it  by  reading  it  as 
an  allegory,  and  that  Isaac  represents  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham,  viz.,  those  who,  by  faith  like  Abraham's,  come  into 
filial  relation  to  God  like  that  of  free  sons  to  a  father,  Ishmael 
standing  for  those  whose  relation  to  Abraham  is  simply  that  of 
natural  descent.  Whether  Paul  himself  accepted  these  prem- 
ises and  ascribed  a  corresponding  validity  to  his  argument,  or 
only  meant  by  such  an  argument  to  bring  his  thought  before 
his  readers  in  a  form  which  would  appeal  to  them,  is,  as  said 
above,  not  wholly  dear.  Presumably  he  did  conceive  that  the 
argument  had  some  real  value;  though  in  view  of  his  use  of 
scripture  in  general  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was  for 
him  not  determinative  of  his  view,  but  only  confirmatory  of  an 
opinion  reached  in  some  other  way.  On  TratS/Ij/CT;,  cf.  v.22. 

This  verse  is  so  evidently  by  its  very  terms — note  TraiS/bvc^s, 
£Kev6epasf  etc.,  occurring  in  the  preceding  verses  but  not  after 
this  point — the  conclusion  of  the  allegorical  argument  intro- 
duced in  v.21,  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
thought  of  otherwise.  So,  e.  £.,  Meyer.  It  is  a  matter  of  less 
consequence  whether  v.31  is  an  inference  from  v.80  or  the  sum- 
mary of  2l-3a.  But  since  from  v.30?  even  if  the  premise,  "we 
as  Christians  correspond  to  Isaac"  (cf.  Sief.),  be  supplied,  the 
natural  conclusion  is  not  "we  are  children  of  the  free,"  but,  "we 
as  children  of  the  freewoman  are  heirs  of  the  promise";  it  is 
more  probable  that  we  should  take  this  sentence  as  the  summa- 
tion of  the  whole  allegorical  argument  (cf.  the  use  of  Sto  in 
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*  Cor.  i210  i  Thes.  511)  and  as  expressing  the  thought  which 
the  apostle  wished  by  this  whole  paragraph  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Galatians. 


IV.    HORTATORY  PORTION  OF  THE  LETTER 


i.  Exhortations  directly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  letter 


(a)  Appeal  to  the  Galatians  to  stand  fast  in  their  free- 
dom in  Christ  (s1-12). 

Having  in  ill-221  defended  his  own  independent  right  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  uncontrolled  by  any  others, 
even  those  who  were  apostles  before  hi™,  and  in  chaps.  3,  4 
having  answered  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  in  favour  of 
the  imposition  of  legalism  upon  Gentile  Christians,  the  apostle 
now  passes  to  fervent  exhortation  of  his  readers  not  to  sur- 
render the  freedom  which  they  have  in  Christ  Jesus. 

With  this  freedom  Christ  set  us  free:  stand,  therefore,  and  be  not 
entangled  again  in  a  yoke  of  bondage.  ^Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  to  you 
that  if  ye  shall  be  circumcised,  Christ  will  be  of  no  advantage  to 
you.  *And  I  protest  again  to  every  man  that  receiveth  circumcision 
that  he  is  bound  to  do  the  whole  law.  4Fe  have  severed  your  rela- 
tion to  Christ,  ye  who  are  seeking  to  be  justified  in  law.  Ye 
have  fallen  away  from  grace.  *For  we,  by  the  Spirit,  by  faith, 
wait  for  a  hoped-for  righteousness.  *For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither 
circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  work- 
ing through  love.  7Ye  were  running  well;  who  hindered  you  from 
obeying  truth  ?  *Tkis  persuasion  is  not  from  him  that  calleth  you. 
9  A  little  leaven  is  leavening  the  whole  lump.  10J  have  confidence, 
in  the  Lord,  respecting  you  that  ye  will  take  no  other  view  than  this; 
but  he  that  troubleth  you  shall  bear  his  judgment,  whoever  he  may 
be.  llAnd  I,  brethren,  if  I  am  still  preaching  circumcision,  why 
am  I  still  being  persecuted  ?  Then  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
cross  done  away  with.  12J  would  that  they  who  are  disturbing  you 
would  even  have  themselves  mutilated. 
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1.  TT;  ekevdepta  rj&as  Xptcrros  r)\evQep<£(r€v  ariJK€T€  oZv  Kal 
M?)  ird,\iv  firyflJ  SovXcia?  eVe%ecr0e.  "  With  this  freedom  Christ 
set  us  free:  stand,  therefore,  and  be  not  entangled  again  in  a 
yoke  of  bondage."  With  this  reading  of  the  text  (see  textual 
note  below)  these  words  are  not  to  be  attached  to  431  (so  Zahn, 
e.  g.y  reading  #  e\evdepia),  but  constitute  an  independent  sen- 
tence in  which,  the  allegory  of  421-31  being  left  behind,  the  apostle 
expresses  himself  in  language  akin  to  that  of  44-11.  The  sen- 
tence, without  connective  particle  ovv  or  yap  to  mark  its  rela- 
tion to  what  precedes,  constitutes  a  transition  paragraph  of 
itself,  on  the  one  side  a  summary  of  421-31  (but  without  its  alle- 
gorical terminology)  if  not  also  of  chaps.  3,  4  as  a  whole,  and 
on  the  other  an  introduction  to  the  exhortations  of  chap.  5. 
The  article  before  eXevdepta  is  restrictive,  referring  to  that 
freedom  from  the  law  with  which  the  whole  epistle  from  21  on 
has  dealt;  see  esp.  323"25  49» 3i.  On  Xpterro?  fatvOepuaev  cf.  for 
substance  of  thought  313  44.  The  sentence  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome 
of  the  contention  of  the  whole  letter. 

The  variations  of  the  textual  evidence  are  so  complex  as  to  make 
clear  exposition  of  them  difficult.  The  chief  variations  may  be  set 
forth  as  follows: 

L    Respecting  the  words  immediately  accompanying  !Xeu0ep{<y: 

1.  Tfj  &8u6epfe  (without  -§  following):  KABCD*HP  31,  33,  442, 

al.  Sah.  Arm.  Syr.  (hard.)  Euthal.  Thrdt.  Dam.;  TH  yobp  IX.: 
Boh.;  Ivcfj:  Chr. 

2.  TJJ  iXeuSepfcjc  $:  Dbet*°KL,  the  great  body  of  cursives,  Syr. 

(psh.  et  hard.)  Marc.  Chr.  Cyr.  Thdrt.  Thphyl.  Oec.  al. 

3.  tf  IXeuOepfc?:  FG  d  f  g  Vg.  Goth.  Tert.  Or.  Victorin.  Hier. 

Ambrst.  Aug. 
II.    Respecting  the  position  of  $i\*&$: 

1.  &eu8ep.  ftifift  Xp.:  H*ABDFGP    31,    33,  327,   2125,    some 

mss.  of  the  Vulg.  Goth.  Cyr.  Dam. 

2.  IXeoOep.  Xp,  ^ofc:  H°CKL,  most  of  the  cursives,  Chr.  Thrdt. 

Tert.  Victorin.  Hier. 

3.  Xp.  fjXeuOipoxjev  faa$:  ThphyL  (so  Ltft). 
HI.    Respecting  oSv : 

1.  After  IXsuBep&y:   CCEX  and   many  cursives,   Marc.  Dam. 

Thphyl.  Oec. 

2.  After  odjwre:  KABCFGP  33,  104,  336,  424**,  442,  1912, 

f  g  Goth.  Boh.  Sah.  Eth.  Arm.  Bas.  Cyr.  Or int-  Victorin,  Aug. 
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3.  Omit  in  both  places:  D  d  263,  1908,  Vg.  Syr.  (hard.)  Thdrt. 
Chr.  Dam. 

The  weight  of  external  evidence  thus  strongly  favours  TTJ  IXeuSepfc? 
^JJLGCS  Xptorbg  f)Xeu0£po)<jev'  or/jxeTe  o5v,  and  the  originality  of  this 
reading  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  accounts  for  all  the  rest.  It  is 
adopted  by  Ln.  Tdf.  Alf.  WH.  Sief.  Those  who  have  preferred 
another  reading  (Ell.  Ltft.:  Tfj  IXeu0ept<?  v;  Zahn:  $  IXeueepfc?)  have 
done  so  on  the  ground  of  the  syntactical  difficulty  of  Tfl  IXeuOepfgc  as  a 
limitation  of  fjXeuO^paxrev.  But  this  construction,  though  unusual, 
does  not  seem  to  be  impossible  (see  exegetical  notes).  On  the  other 
hand,  Hort's  suggestion  that  TJJ  is  a  primitive  error  for  lie*  (cf.  v.  **, 
I-TC*  IXeu0ep(qc  IxXirjOiqTe)  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  only  choice  is 
between  Tfj  £X.  ^jpu,  etc.,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  all  the 
other  existing  readings,  and  lie'  eX.  ^.  as  the  unattested  original  of  the 
former. 

The  dative  rjj  4Xeu9spfqc  is  to  be  explained  as  a  dative  of  instrument 
(not  intensive  as  in  Lk.  2215,  emOu^^  eoce96E«Qara,  and  Jas.  5",  lupoaeuxii 
xpQ<je6§ai;o,  in  which  case  the  noun,  being  qualitative,  would  be  with- 
out the  article),  but  descriptive,  "by  (bestowing)  the  freedom  (spoken 
of  above)  Christ  made  us  free";  cf.  Jn.  i233,  TCO&J)  davdrap  SJ^xeXXev 
To  this  view  the  article  is  no  objection:  cf.  i  Thes.  3*, 
xafpojxev,  where  the  relative  ??  limiting  xafpopiev  has  all 
the  definiteness  of  -rfj  ^ocpqt.  Or  it  may  be  a  dative  of  destination  (cf. 
Acts  2226:  icpo&rcevov aO-ubv  TotqlyLacrtv:  "They  stretched  him  out  for  the 
thongs"  with  which  he  was  to  be  scourged).  The  meaning  would  then 
be:  "  For  the  freedom  (above  spoken  of)  Christ  set  us  free."  The  latter 
interpretation  is  favoured  somewhat  by  v.13,  and  perhaps  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  exact  parallel  to  such  a  use  of  verb  and  cognate  noun 
with  the  article  as  the  former  view  supposes;  while  against  it  is  the 
unusualness  of  such  a  dative  as  it  supposes  (even  Acts  22aG  is  not  quite 
certain)  and  the  probability  that  Paul  would  have  expressed  this  idea 
by  eE<;  iXeuOepfov  (cf.  Rom.  53).  On  the  whole  the  former  construc- 
tion is  the  more  probable,  if  1:73  be  the  correct  reading.  It  is,  perhaps, 
still  more  likely  that  Paul  wrote  !TC*  (see  textual  note  above),  in  which 
case  the  meaning  [would  be  substantially  that  of  the  dative  denoting 
destination. 

2jtn?)xt»>,  a  post-classical  word,  derived  from  Sonjxa,  has  with  Paul 
the  meaning  not  simply  "to  stand"  (as  in  the  gospels),  but  with  inten- 
sive force,  "to  stand  firm."  Cf.  i  Cor.  16"  Phil,  i27  4*,  etc.  xdeXtv 
recalls  the  fact  that  as  Gentiles  they  had  been  in  slavery,  and  classes 
the  burden  of  Jewish  legalism  with  that  of  heathenism.  Cf.  4*  and 
notes  there.  The  omission  of  the  article  with  ^uytp  SouXefes  gives  to  the 
phrase  a  qualitative  force,  and  though  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
yoke  of  legalism,  is  appropriate  after  rcdcXtv  because  the  new  yoke 
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which  he  would  have  them  avoid  Is  not  identical  with  that  previously 
borne. 

'Evlxecflc  —  a  frequent  classical  word,  "to  be  held  [in,"  "to  be  en- 
snared," is  in  the  present  tense,  denoting  action  in  progress,  not  prob- 
ably because  Paul  thinks  of  them  as  already  entangled  (so  that  the 
expression  would  mean  "cease  to  be  entangled"),  but  because  he  is 
thinking  about  and  warning  them  against  not  only  the  putting  of 
their  necks  into  the  yoke,  but  the  continuous  state  of  subjection  which 
would  result  therefrom. 


2.  "I5e  €job  HavXos  XeV^  vfuv  on  eav  Tepire^PrjcrOe  Xptcrroj 
ovd&  tt><£eX?7(m.  "Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  to  you  that  if  ye 
shall  be  circumcised,  Christ  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  you/' 
The  acceptance  of  circumcision  is,  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing  in  the  Galatian  churches,  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  legalism,  the  committal  of  the  Galatians  to  a  rela- 
tion to  God  wholly  determined  by  conformity  to  statutes  and 
leaving  no  place  for  Christ  or  the  development  of  spiritual  life 
through  faith  in  him  and  spiritual  fellowship  with  him.  This 
is  the  position  which  the  apostle  has  taken  throughout  the 
letter  (cf.  218ff-  312).  The  possibility  of  any  compromise  between 
the  two  conceptions  of  religion  he  does  not  consider,  but  points 
out  the  logical  outcome  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  legal- 
ism,  which  he  conceives  to  be  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  cir- 
cumcision. Though  circumcision  is  mentioned  here  for  the 
first  time  in  direct  relation  to  the  Galatians,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of  in  this  paragraph  and  in  611*13  (confirmed 
by  the  implications  of  chap.  3)  makes  it  certain  that  it  was  this 
rite  especially  that  the  opponents  of  Paul  were  urging  the 
Galatians  to  adopt,  or  at  least  that  on  this  the  contest  was  at 
this  moment  concentrated.  Though  the  sentence  is  intro- 
duced without  yap,  the  purpose  of  it  is  evidently  to  enforce 
the  exhortation  of  v.1.  Its  separation  from  that  v.  in  a  dis- 
tinct paragraph  is  justified  only  by  the  double  relation  which 
it  sustains  on  the  one  hand  to  421-  n,  and  on  the  other  to  this 
and  the  following  sentences. 

The  first  three  words  of  this  sentence,  none  of  them  strictly  neces- 
sary to  the  thought,  serve  to  give  emphasis  to  the  whole  statement 
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that  follows.  As  an  exclamation  Paul  elsewhere  employs  not  ?8e, 
but  fSo6;  see  i  Cor.  i$"  Gal.  i™,  &  a/.;  ?Se  in  Rom.  n««  and  ?8ers  in 
Gal.  611  are  proper  imperatives  with  limiting  object.  For  other  in- 
stances of  !?&,  emphatic,  see  i1*  2".  so  412  510-  «  617  ^  /re#.  For  er& 
IlaOXaq,  see  i  Thes.  2**  2  Cor.  10*  Eph.  31  Col.  i23;  see  also  Col,  4*' 
2  Thes.  317.  The  intent  of  the  words  here  is  doubtless,  as  in  most  of 
the  above  instances,  to  give  to  what  he  is  about  to  say  all  the  weight 
of  his  personal  influence. 

The  form  of  the  conditional  clause  I4v  icepci:^vTq<j0e,  referring  to  a 
future  possibility,  reflects  the  fact  that  the  question  whether  they  will 
be  circumcised  is  still  pending.  Cf.  i8.  The  use  of  the  present  tense, 
at  first  thought  surprising,  indicates  that  the  apostle  is  not  thinking 
of  circumcision  as  a  sample  (possible  future)  fact,  or  result  accom- 
plished, but  of  the  attempt  or  decision  to  be  circumcised,  the  verb 
being  substantially  conative  in  force;  see  note  on  $jpsorx.ov  in  i10.  What 
the  apostle  says  is  not  that  to  be  or  to  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
circumcised  would  render  Christ  of  no  avail  to  them  (see  the  contrary 
stated  in  v.8),  but  that  their  seeking  or  receiving  circumcision  under 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  being  urged  upon  them  would 
do  so.  Observe  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  also,  in  v.3  612«  IS  i  Cor.  718. 
The  aorist  in  2*,  on  the  other  hand,  was  necessary  because  of  the  resul- 
tative  force  of  the  whole  phrase.  The  view  of  Alford,  that  the  present 
tense  "implies  the  continuance  of  a  habit,  'if  you  will  go  on  being 
circumcised/  "  though  grammatically  unobjectionable,  is  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  circumcision  could  be  thought  of  as  a  habit,  not  in  respect 
to  individuals,  but  only  as  concerns  the  community;  in  which  case  it 
would  follow  that  Paul's  thought  was  that  if  the  community  continued 
the  already  existing  practice  of  circumcision,  the  community  would 
have  no  benefit  from  Christ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  v 3S,  confirmed 
by  the  apostle's  constant  teaching  concerning  justification,  shows  that  re- 
lation to  Christ  pertains  to  the  individual,  not  to  the  community, 
Alford's  explanation,  moreover,  fails  to  account  for  the  present  tense  in 
•jceptTep.vo|ji£vq>,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  not  applicable  to  icep?c£ii.v)Qe6e. 
The  language,  therefore,  furnishes  no  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
Galatians  had  already  begun  the  practice  of  circumcision. 

On  o&B&v  <5<peX^<rec,  of.  Jn.  6fls  Rom.  226  i  Cor.  13*.  There  is  no 
ground  for  assuming  an  exclusive  reference  to  any  specific  point  of 
future  time,  as  to  the  parousia  or  the  judgment.  The  absence  of  any 
specific  reference  to  these  events,  such  as  is  expressed  in  Rom.  213- l6, 
or  implied  in  Rom,  i410"12,  makes  it  natural  to  assume  that  the  future 
dates  from  the  time  indicated  in  the  subordinate  clause;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  aorists  KarrjpYfj&'q'ce  and  !$e-ic<iaa'ce  in  v.4, 
which  see. 
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3.  juaprupo/iae,  5e  TraXw  Tra^rl  avQp&rrq  TrepvrenvoiJi&tp  #rt 
ofaiXfr'rjs  evrlv  oAoz>  TOJ>  pa/Jo*'  Trotfacu,.  "And  I  protest 
again  to  every  man  that  receiveth  circumcision  that  he  is  bound 
to  do  the  whole  law."  Joined  to  v.2  by  §e'7  this  sentence  sup- 
plements that  one  by  a  further  reason  why  the  Galatians  should 
not  receive  ciircumcision.  Not  only  do  they  thereby  lose  any 
advantage  which  the  relation  to  Christ  would  confer,  but  they 
assume  a  heavy  burden.  The  acceptance  of  circumcision  is  in 
principle  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  legalistic  scheme.  The  rea- 
sons that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  circumcision  apply  equally 
to  every  statute  of  the  law.  That  Paul  points  out  this  logical 
consequence  of  circumcision  implies  that  the  judaisers  had  not 
done  so.  They  were  now  urging  the  Galatians  to  accept  cir- 
cumcision as  the  rite  by  which  they  could  become  sons  of  Abra- 
ham and  participators  in  the  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  cov- 
enant (of.  chap.  3  passim)  ;  they  had  already  persuaded  them  to 
adopt  the  cycle  of  Jewish  festivals  (410),  perhaps  as  serving  to 
mark  them  off  from  their  heathen  compatriots,  perhaps  because 
of  the  appeal  which  these  observances  would  make  to  the  Gala- 
tians. On  the  question  whether  the  judaisers  had  imposed  or 
endeavoured  to  impose  upon  their  consciences  any  other  require- 
ments of  the  law,  see  on  410.  It  is  certain  only  that  the  Gala- 
tians had  adopted  the  festival  cycle,  that  they  were  undecided 
concerning  circumcision,  and  that  the  judaisers  had  not  pro- 
posed to  them  to  undertake  to  keep  the  whole  law. 

Mapt6  poytai  without  obj.  ace.  signifies,  not  "to  caU  to  witness"  (so 
with  obj.  ace.  in  Soph.  Eur.  et  al,),  but  "to  affirm,"  "to  protest" 
(Plato,  Phil  47C.;  Jos.  BdL  3.  354  (83);  Acts  2o26  26™  Eph.  4"), 
differing  from  ^aprup&t>  In  that  It  denotes  a  strong  asseveration,  not 
simple  testimony. 

HcfcXiv,  "again,"  can  not  be  understood  as  referring  either  to  the 
content  of  v.2,  of  which  this  is  regarded  as  a  repetition  (Ltft),  for  the 
two  verses,  though  related,  are  not  identical  in  thought;  or  to  any 
previous  passage  in  this  epistle,  since  there  Is  none  in  which  this  state- 
ment is  made;  nor  can  it  be  taken  as  marking  this  verse  as  a  second 
kjuxp-uupfoc,  of  different  content  from  the  former  one,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  have  preceded  the  verb,  as  in  Mt.  4*  $**  Rom.  15*°'  l*.  It  must, 
therefore,  refer  to  a  statement  previously  made  to  the  Galatians,  and 
in  that  case  probably  to  a  statement  made  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
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in  418  (c&Tq8e6cov)  and  i9.  Cf.  notes  on  these  passages  and  5".  The 
present  passage  thus  furnishes  some  confirmatory  evidence  that  Paul 
had  either  visited  the  Galatians  or  written  to  them  since  the  visit 
spoken  of  in  4";  since  definitely  anti-legalistic  instruction  at  that  time 
before  the  legalistic  influence  had  been  exerted  among  them  is  improb- 
able, though  not,  indeed,  impossible, 

The  words  icavrl  <3cv6p(incq>  TcepiTepLvoyiivtp  mean  not,  "to  every  one 
who  has  been  circumcised"  (which  would  call  for  the  perfect 
TuepiTeT{jLVY3{jiv(p  or  aorist  lueptT^TQQdvTt),  but  "to  every  man  that 
receives  circumcision."  Cf.  EMT  124.  The  warning  is  addressed 
not  to  the  man  who  has  already  been  circumcised  but  (like  eofcv 
e,  v.2)  to  the  one  who  is  contemplating  circumcision. 

is  one  who  is  under  obligation,  one  who  is  bound,  tye&ei, 
to  do  a  certain  thing;  here  in  effect  one  who  binds  himself;  for  the  obli- 
gation is,  as  the  context  shows,  one  which  he  ought  not  to  assume. 
Cf.  contra  Rom.  i". 

"OXov  T^V  v6pLov  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  O.  T,  statutes,  legalisti- 
cally  interpreted.  See  detached  note  on  N6jio?,  V  2.  (c),  p.  457.  For  a 
Gentile  to  receive  circumcision  is  to  commit  himself  logically  to  the 
whole  legalistic  system.  The  clear  implication  of  the  sentence  is  that 
the  believer  in  Christ  is  under  no  such  obligation.  The  freedom  of  the 
believer  in  Christ  is  not  simply  from  the  law's  condemnation  of  him 
who  does  not  obey  its  statutes,  or  from  the  law  as  a  means  of  justi- 
fication, but  from  the  obligation  to  render  obedience  to  these  statutes. 
The  Galatians  are  not  simply  not  to  seek  justification  by  circumcision; 
they  are  not  to  be  circumcised;  they  are  not  to  do  the  whole  law. 


4.  Karrjpy^6r}T6  awo 
"Ye  have  severed  your  relation  to  Christ,  ye  who  are  seek- 
ing to  be  justified  in  law."  Karrjpy^d^re  airb  Xpicrrot)  repeats 
in  effect  the  Xptoros  vpa$  ovSev  axjbeX^crct  of  v.2,  and  like  that 
verse  expresses  forcibly  the  apostle's  thought  that  the  adop- 
tion of  legalism  is  the  repudiation  of  Christ.  The  two  methods 
of  obtaining  righteousness  are  incompatible.  He  who  turns  to 
one  foregoes  the  other.  Notice  the  direct  address  to  the  Gala- 
tians, much  more  impressive  than  a  statement  of  a  general 
principle. 

Some  Syrian  authorities  and  Boh.  read  TOU  Xptcrtou,  but  XptcxroG 
is  sustained  by  practically  all  pre-Syrian  evidence,  RBCD  al.  On 
Paul's  usage  of  Xptcrcis  and  6  Xpwc6$,  cf.  detached  note  on  The  Titles 
and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  p.  395- 
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'Ev  v6y.(j>  evidently  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  3"  (q.  ».)?  "in  the 
sphere  of"  (more  specifically,  "on  the  basis  of")  "legal  obedience  to 
statutes/'  thus  equivalent  to  s£  gpy(»>v  v6p,ou  in  216,  etc.  Stxatoua6e 
is  conative.  The  present  can  not  mean  "  are  (i.  e.  ,  have  been)  justified  "  ; 
and  a  progressive  present  proper,  "are  in  the  process  of  being  justi- 
fied" is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  Paul  thinks  of  justification  not  as  a 
process  but  an  act,  and  more  decisively  by  his  repeated  assertion  that 
no  man  is  actually  justified  in  law  (chap.  3"  Rom.  3*°). 

There  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  assertion  of  this  sentence  as  hypo- 
thetical; it  must  rather  be  understood  as  referring  to  persons  among 
the  Galatians  who,  having  accepted  the  legalistic  principle,  were  seek- 
ing justification  in  law  (cf.  4").  Only,  in  view  of  i6  s1-  10,  etc.,  it  can 
not  be  supposed  to  designate  the  Galatians  as  a  whole,  or  in  view  of 
v.2,  be  understood  as  necessarily  implying  that  they  have  carried  their 
legalism  to  the  extent  of  being  circumcised.  Wherever  in  the  epistle 
the  apostle  speaks  of  circumcision,  it  is  as  of  a  future  possibility  to  be 
prevented.  This  excludes  not  the  possibility  of  some  having  already 
been  circumcised,  but  the  general  adoption  of  circumcision;  but  there 
is  no  positive  indication  that  any  have  accepted  it. 

KotTapY&o,  properly  meaning  "  to  make  ineffective/'  is  used  in  Rom. 
72-  «,  and  here  in  the  passive  with  &ic6,  meaning  "to  be  without  effect 
from/'  "to  be  unaffected  by/'  "to  be  without  effective  relation  to." 
The  explanation  of  the  idiom  as  a  brachylogical  expression  for 
xatijpY^OiQte  xal  exwp^6iQTe  (Ltft.,  Sief.,  et  al.)j  and  the  comparison 
of  Rom.  93  and  2  Cor.  n3  as  analogous  examples,  are  scarcely  defensi- 
ble; for  while  in  these  latter  instances  the  expressed  predicate  applies 
to  the  subject  independently  of  the  phrase  introduced  by  dtoc6,  and  the 
verb  denoting  separation  is  simply  left  to  be  supplied  in  thought,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  xaTapyeiaOac  dcic6.  The  idiom  is  rather  to  be  ex- 
plained as  a  case  of  rhetorical  inversion,  such  as  occurs  in  Rom.  7*, 
e8av«i;ci)9iQTE  T$  v6&«j>,  where  consistency  with  both  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing context  would  require  6  V&^QS  !0avatxf>6'q  5pJv,  Cf,  the  Eng- 
lish expression,  "He  was  presented  with  a  gift/'  for  "A  gift  was  pre- 
sented to  him."  The  use  of  the  aorist  tense,  denoting  a  past  event 
viewed  as  a  simple  fact,  has,  in  contrast  with  the  present  Sixatouo-Oe 
a  certain  rhetorical  force;  as  if  the  apostle  would  say:  "Your  justifica- 
tion in  law,  which  is  but  an  attempt,  has  already  resulted  in  separation 
from  Christ  as  a  fact."  The  English  perfect  best  expresses  the  force 
of  an  aorist  in  such  cases  as  this,  when  the  event  belongs  to  the  imme- 
diate past  (cf.  "BMT  46,  52). 


^aptrosr  e£ere'(raT€.  "Ye  have  fallen  away  from  grace,  " 
The  article  with.  %aptros  marks  the  word  as  referring  specifi- 
cally to  that  grace  of  God  or  of  Christ  which  was  the  distinctive 
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element  of  the  gospel  which  Paul  had  preached  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  Cf.  i6,  and  special  note  on  Xa'pts.  Grace,  by  virtue  of 
which  God  accepts  as  righteous  those  who  have  faith,  itself  ex- 
cludes, and  is  excluded  by,  the  principle  of  legalism,  according 
to  which  the  deeds  of  righteousness  which  one  has  performed 
are  accredited  to  him  as  something  which  he  has  earned.  C/. 
312  Rom.  4s  ii6.  They,  therefore,  who  are  seeking  justification 
by  the  way  of  legalism  have  fallen  away  from,  abandoned,  the 
divine  grace.  Logically  viewed,  the  one  conception  excludes 
the  other;  experientially  the  one  experience  destroys  the  other. 
One  can  not  with  intellectual  consistency  conceive  of  God  as 
the  bookkeeping  God  of  legalism  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gracious  God  of  the  Pauline  gospel,  who  accepts  men  because 
of  their  faith.  One  can  not  live  the  life  of  devotion  to  the  keep- 
ing of  statutes,  which  legalism  calls  for,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
life  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  filial  trust  in  the  God  of  grace. 
This  strong  conviction  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  con- 
ceptions, experientially  as  well  as  logically,  is  doubtless  grounded 
in  the  apostle's  own  experience.  Cf.  219. 

The  verb  teforwo  in  classical  writers  from  Homer  down,  signifying 
"to  fall  out  of,"  with  various  derived  significations,  is  probably  used 
here,  as  usually  when  limited  by  a  genitive  without  a.  preposition,  with 
the  meaning,  "to  fail  of,"  "to  lose  one's  hold  upon"  (TYJC;  xdcprroq  being 
a  genitive  of  separation),  not,  however,  here  in  the  sense  that  the 
divine  grace  has  been  taken  from  them  (as  in  Jos,  Antiq.  7.  203  (9*), 
&$  <2v  gaaiXefos  <ixxe<j(&v),  but  that  they  have  abandoned  it.  Cf. 
2  Pet.  317:  <puX<fca<recr66  tva  v$  .  .  .  ixidcrqre  tou  JSfou  a-njptYjJiou. 
For  to  affirm  that  their  seeking  justification  in  law  involved  as  an 
immediate  consequence  the  penal  withdrawal  of  the  divine  grace  (note 
the  force  of  the  aorist  in  relation  to  the  present  ScxououaOe;  cf.  above 
on  xaTwrtBijTe)  involves  a  wholly  improbable  harshness  of  concep- 
tion. On  the  form  !?e%£aaTe  cf.  Win.-Schm.  XIII  12. 


5.  fjnels  7/ip  TrrciJjucm  Sic  TT/CTTCCOS  eXx/Sa  St/ccuocrt^s 
5e#J/i€0a.  "For  we  by  the  Spirit,  by  faith,  wait  for  a 
hoped-for  righteousness."  fjiitis  is  emphatic,  we  in  contrast 
with  all  who  hold  to  legalism.  irvtvitart,  is  used  without  the 
article,  hence  qualitatively,  but  undoubtedly  with  reference  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Cf.  the  similar  usage  in  33  s1 
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special  note  on  Tlvevya  and  2ap£,  p.  491.  The  contrast  with 
the  flesh  which  in  516'  18>  25  is  expressed  is  probably  here  latent. 
He  who  seeks  divine  acceptance  by  law  is  in  reality  relying 
upon  the  flesh.  See  Rom.  718~89.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
depend  not  on  flesh  but  on  the  Spirit.  The  word  SiKaioa-vvrj 
is  best  understood  in  its  inclusive  sense,  having  reference  both 
to  ethical  character  and  to  forensic  standing.  It  is  this  which 
is  the  object  of  the  Christian's  hope  and  expectation  (Phil.  39»  10). 
Cf.  detached  note  on  A&aios,  etc.,  VI  B.  2,  p.  471,  and  the 
discussion  there  of  this  passage.  Observe  also  the  expression 
di  aydiri]$  evepyovfjievr}  in  v.6  as  indicating  that  the  apostle  is 
here  including  the  ethical  aspect  of  righteousness.  The  whole 
sentence  introduced  by  jdp  is  an  argument  e  contrario,  confirm- 
ing the  assertion  of  v.4  by  pointing  out  that  we,  L  e.,  we  who 
hold  the  gospel  of  grace,  look  for  the  realisation  of  our  hope  of 
righteousness,  not  in  law,  eV  vo^y,  but  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  on  the  other  through  faith. 


is  probably  a  dative  of  means,  limiting  dfocexSe^jjieBa,  or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  the  verb  of  attaining  implied  in  6'n:eic8ex6[jie6a, 
the  thought  being,  "By  the  Spirit  we  expect  to  attain,"  etc.  Ix 
also  denotes  means,  the  phrase  being  complementary  to 
t,  and  expressing  the  subjective  condition  of  attaining  IXx. 
Btx,.,  as  icveOywct  denotes  the  objective  power  by  which  it  is  achieved. 
*AicsxSI%otxac,  used  only  in  N>  T.  (Paul,  Heb.  and  i  Pet.)  and  in 
considerably  later  writers  (cf.  Nftgeli,  Wortschatz,  p,  43;  M.  and  M. 
Voc.,  s.  V.)  signifies  "to  await  with  eagerness,"  M  apparently  inten- 
sifying the  force  given  to  the  simple  verb  by  ix.,  "to  be  receiving  from 
a  distance/'  hence  "to  be  intently  awaiting." 

The  interpretation,  "by  a  Spirit  which  is  received  by  faith,"  the 
phrase  icveflywtt  ITC  icfcn;g(o<;  thus  qualitatively  designating  the  Spirit 
of  God,  is  neither  grammatically  impossible  (cf>  Rom.  8W,  TCveO(jux 
Eph.  I17,  TCVsOfxa  ffO<p(a<;  seal  <£woxaX6i{je&><;.  Rom.  3s6, 
Sid  icfcnreax;,  none  of  which  are,  however,  quite  parallel 
cases),  ,nor  un-Pauline  in  thought  (cf.  3":  ?va  T^V  iicayyelfotv  TOO 
Tve6n«To<;  X^pwixev  Bicb  <tf\<;  -rcteredx;).  Yet  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  this  interpretation  assumes  between  icveflnatt  and  Ix  Tcfcrrews 
is  such  as  would  probably  call  for  xvetfpuxrt  T$  &  icforec»)<;  (cf.  2*°, 
idotei  ...  TO  TOU  uloO  TOU  OeoO),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suc- 
cession of  co-ordinate  limitations  is  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  apostle; 
cf.  Rom.  3**. 
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a,  as  is  required  by  dfocsxBex6pie8a,  is  used  by  metonymy  for 
that  which  is  hoped  for.  Cf.  Col.  ifi  Tit.  213  Heb.  618.  The  genitive 
BttcoKOffflvijq  may  be  considered  as  an  objective  genitive,  if  the  whole 
phrase  be  supposed  to  be  taken  by  metonymy  —  "a  hope  of  righteous- 
ness," standing  for  "a  hoped-for  righteousness,"  or  a  genitive  of  de- 
scription (appositional  genitive)  if  the  metonymy  be  thought  of  as 
affecting  the  word  IXic^Ba  alone.  In  either  case  it  is  the'righteousness 
which  is  the  object  both  of  hope  and  expectation.  On  the  combination 
IXx.  dicsxBex.  cf.  Tit.  213,  -icpoaBe^fJievot  T?JV  piaxapfov  IXrcfca.  Eur. 
Alcest.  130:  vuv  Sk  g(ou  T£V*  IT'  &x&a  -rcpoaB^x^at.  Polyb.  8.  21  7,  tat? 
ttpoa8ex<i>iUvat€  eXicfotv  (cited  by  Alf.  ad  loc.). 


6.  €*>  7ap  Xpicrr§>  *I^a"oO  ovr€  irepirojAij  re 
aKpo/3v<TTia,  aXXA  irians  SL  ayd/jrys  evepyovnevy.  "For  in 
Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  faith  working  through  love."  For  the 
disclosure  of  the  apostle's  fundamental  idea  of  the  nature 
of  religion,  there  is  no  more  important  sentence  in  the  whole 
epistle,  if,  indeed,  in  any  of  Paul's  epistles.  Each  term  and 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  significant,  ev  Xptor£  'Irjffov 
(the  bracketing  of  'I^croO  by  WH.,  because  of  its  omission  by 
B.  Clem.,  seems  scarcely  justified)  limits  lo"^u€t.  It  is  not 
precisely  equivalent  to  rots  &  Xpt<rr§>  'I^crov,  but  means, 
rather,  "on  that  basis  which  is  created  by  Christ  Jesus";  nearly 
equal,  therefore,  in  modern  phrase,  to  "in  Christianity,"  "on 
the  Christian  basis."  With  to-^uei  (from  ^Eschylus  down,  "to 
have  strength,"  "to  be  able,"  "to  avail")  is  to  be  supplied,  not 
Swaiovv  ("is  able  to  justify";  cf.  Acts  610),  which  would  be  to 
limit  the  thought  more  narrowly  than  the  context  would  war- 
rant, but  ds  Sucaioffwyv,  as  suggested  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, and  in  the  inclusive  sense  of  the  term  as  there  used.  By 
the  omission  of  the  article  with  Ttepvro^rj  and  all  the  following 
nominatives,  these  nouns  are  given  a  qualitative  force,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  quality  and  character  of  the  acts.  This 
might  be  expressed,  though  also  exaggerated,  by  some  such 
expression  as,  "by  their  very  nature  circumcision,"  etc.  The 
phrase  St*  ajd^s  ev€pyovfj,&i]  furnishes  a  most  significant 
addition  to  the  word  7r/im$,  which  has  filled  so  large  a  place 
in  the  epistle  thus  far.  For  not  only  has  he  not  previously  in 
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this  epistle  used  the  word  ay  airy,  but,  though  often  using  each 
alone  in  other  epistles  (for  IT  tori*,  see  Rom.  I17322>  etc.;  and 
for  aydwr),  see  esp.  i  Cor.,  chap.  13)  he  has  nowhere  else  in  any 
of  his  letters  brought  the  two  words  into  immediate  connec- 
tion. The  relation  between  the  two  terms,  which  is  here  ex- 
pressed but  not  perfectly  defined  by  eVepyot/^eV??  Sta,  "opera- 
tive, effective  through,"  "coming  to  effective  expression  in,"  is 
made  clearer  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  two  re- 
spectively, as  Paul  has  indicated  that  nature  elsewhere.  Faith 
is  for  Paul,  in  its  distinctively  Christian  expression,  a  committal 
of  one's  self  to  Christ,  issuing  in  a  vital  fellowship  with  him,  by 
which  Christ  becomes  the  controlling  force  in  the  moral  life  of 
the  believer.  See  esp.  220  and  cf.  detached  note  on  IIt<m$  and 
Hwrevcj),  V  B.  2.  (e),  p.  482.  But  the  principle  of  Christ's  life 
is  love  (see  220,  TOV  ayaTrijo'avTos,  etc.;  Rom.  55*8  836~39).  Faith 
in  Christ,  therefore,  generates  love,  and  through  it  becomes 
effective  in  conduct.  See  also  v.22,  where  first  among  the  ele- 
ments which  life  by  the  Spirit  (which,  as  v.s  indicates,  is  the 
life  of  faith)  produces  is  love;  and  on  the  moral  effect  and  ex- 
pression of  love,  see  especially  i  Cor.,  chap.  13.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  ayaTnj,  see  on  v.14.  That  the  apostle  added  the  words 
SC  ayaxT??  ez/epyovjuei'T?  instead  of  writing  irwmj  or  y  TT/crm 
alone  is  probably  due  to  his  having  in  mind,  even  here,  that 
phase  of  the  matter  which  he  discusses  more  fully  in  vv.*3ff-; 
cf.  Rom.  31"4,  and  330  for  similar  brief  anticipations  of  matters 
to  be  more  fully  discussed  later.  Anticipating  the  objection 
that  freedom  from  law  leaves  the  life  without  moral  dynamic, 
he  answers  in  a  brief  phrase  that  faith  begets  love  and  through 
it  becomes  operative  in  conduct. 

The  whole  sentence  affirming  the  valuelessness  alike  of  cir- 
cumcision and  of  uncircumcision  for  the  Christian  life,  and 
ascribing  value  to  faith  and  love,  shows  how  fully  Paul  had 
ethicised  and  spiritualised  his  conception  of  religion.  That  he 
says  not  simply  Treptroju^  ov8&  l<rj(v€it  but  o$r€  irepiro^ 
.  .  .  ovre  aicpoftvffTia  naturally  implies  not  only  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  imposition  of  circumcision  upon  the  Gentiles, 
but  that  he  repudiates  every  conception  of  religion  which  makes 
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physical  conditions  of  any  kind  essential  to  it.  The  sentence, 
therefore,  in  no  way  contradicts  w.2«  3,  since  the  latter  declare 
to  the  Galatians  that  if  they  accept  a  physical  rite  as  religiously 
essential,  they  thereby  repudiate  the  principle  of  the  religion 
of  Christ.  He  could  have  said  the  same  thing  about  uncircum- 
cision  had  he  been  addressing  men  who  were  in  danger  of 
adopting  this  as  essential  to  religion.  Indeed,  this  he  does  say 
in  i  Cor.  718»  19:  Trcpirerju.T/juei'os  ns  €K\tj67j;  JUT)  eTicTTracrflco. 
The  doctrine  of  that  passage  as  a  whole  is  identical  with  the 
teaching  in  this  letter.  For  though  in  v.19  rijprjcris  evro\&v 
Beov,  "a  keeping  of  divine  commandments,"  fills  the  place 
occupied  here  by  TT/OTIS  Si  aydir<r)s  evepyovixevrj,  v.14  here 
shows  that  these  two  expressions  are  at  bottom  not  antithetical 
but  in  effect  equivalent. 


i),  from  -iEschylus  down,  in  the  sense  "to  have  strength,"  "to 
be  able,"  "to  avail"  is  rare  in  Paul,  but  not  infrequent  in  other  N.  T. 
writers.  It  is  used  as  here  in  the  third  of  the  above-named  senses  in 
Heb.  917,  and  with  similar  meaning  in  Mt.  513.  Note  the  construction 
there. 

*Ev£pYou(jiivTQ  is  to  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  usage 
of  IvepYsfoOac  in  Paul,  as  middle,  not  passive,  and  as  meaning  "oper- 
ative," "effective":  Rom.  7*  2  Cor.  i8  412  Eph.  3*°  Col.  i29  i  Thes.  2" 
2  Thes.  27  Jas.  5";  see  also  Polyb.  i.  i3fi;  Jos.  Ant.  15.  145  (53).  The 
active,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  of  persons:  i  Cor.  12*-  »  Gal.  2*  3* 
Eph.  in»  20  2s.  That  the  preposition  Bide  denotes  not  antecedent  cause 
but  mediate  agency,  the  object  of  the  preposition  being  that  through 
which  the  xto-rig  becomes  effective,  is  made  practically  certain  not  on 
grammatical  grounds,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  two  attitudes 
expressed  by  -rcfcms  and  &*f&,Tfi  as  conceived  of  by  the  apostle.  See 
above  in  the  larger  print.  See  note  on  5c&  under  i*  and  cf.  2  Cor.  i«, 
where  a  similar  relation  is  expressed  by  Iv.  Since  icteric;  is  without 
the  article,  the  participle,  though  anarthrous,  may  be  attributive, 
"which  works";  but  2*°  suggests  that  to  express  this  thought  Paul 
would  have  written  itfrms  ^  Ivep-puijivTj,  and  makes  it  likely  that 
)  is  adverbial,  expressing  means  or  cause. 


7,  *Erp6%€T€  /caASs*  rk  vjuas  eveico\f/€v 
"Ye  were  running  well;  who  hindered  you  from  obeying  truth?  " 
As  in  412,  the  apostle  breaks  off  argument  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  his  readers  by  reminiscence  of  the  former  conduct 
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of  the  Galatians  before  they  fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
judaisers.  It  is  to  this  time  obviously  that  the  imperfect 
erpe%€T€  refers,  rk  vp,as,  etc.,  is  not  a  question  for  informa- 
tion but  of  appeal. 

On  the  use  of  running  as  a  figure  for  effort  looking  to  the  achievement 
of  a  result,  see  &  Rom.  g1*  i  Cor.  9s4'28  Phil.  2"  3"  2  Thes.  3*.  It  is 
probable  that  in  all  cases  the  apostle  has  in  mind  the  figure  of  running 
a  race,  as  expressly  in  i  Cor.  p2*"".  evx6^(o  is  used  by  Hippocrates 
in  the  sense  "to  make  an  incision,"  but  with  the  meaning  "to  hinder" 
first  in  Polybius.  Here,  if  the  figure  is  that  of  a  race,  the  word  suggests 
a  breaking  into  the  course,  getting  in  the  way,  or  possibly  a  breaking 
up  of  the  road.  That  Paul  uses  the  aorist  (resultative)  rather  than 
the  present  (conative)  indicates  that  he  is  thinking  of  what  his  oppo- 
nents have  already  accomplished  in  their  obstructive  work.  The 
present  infinitive,  -jteCesaOat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  progressive,  so 
that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  expression  is,  "who  has  succeeded  in 
preventing  you  from  continuing  to  obey  truth?"  and  the  implication 
is  that,  though  they  have  not  fully  adopted  the  views  of  Paul's  oppo- 
nents, they  have  ceased  to  hold  firmly  to  that  which  Paul  taught  them. 
we(6ea6at  is  difficult  to  render  exactly  into  English.  "Believe"  ex- 
presses rather  less,  "obey"  rather  more,  than  its  meaning.  It  de- 
notes not  merely  intellectual  assent,  but  acceptance  which  carries  with 
it  control  of  action;  cf.  Acts  536'  37>  40;  Rom.  2*.  On  the  construction 
of  xe$ea9at  (inf.  with  n/fi  after  verbs  of  hindering),  see  Blf  T  402,  483; 
Bl.-D.  429.  The  omission  of  the  article  with  dk-rfletqc  gives  to  it 
a  qualitative  force,  and  shows  that,  though  what  the  apostle  has  in 
mind  is  doubtless  the  same  that  in  25  and  214  he  calls  -ft  dtX^Oeta  TOU  efl- 
a-rreXCou,  he  desires  to  emphasise  the  quality  of  his  message  as  truth, 
thus  conveying  the  implication  that  they  are  turning  from  something 
that  is  true  to  something  that  is  false.  Cf.  for  similar  anarthrous  use 
of  deX^0eta  Rom.  91  2  Cor.  67  Eph.  421.  Some  authorities  insert  the 
article  here  (omitted  by  H*AB).  Evidently  some  scribe,  recognising 
that  the  reference  was  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  stumbled  at  the  qual- 
itativeness  of  the  expression. 


8.  $  ireio-jjiovr)  OVK  <k  rov  tcaKovvros  ujuas.  "This  persuasion 
is  not  from  him  that  calleth  you."  The  restrictive  article  with 
T€ur/ioi"i7  makes  it  refer  definitely  to  that  persuasion  just 
spoken  of,  viz.,  the  persuasion  no  longer  to  hold  (his  message 
which  is)  truth.  By  ToO  /caXoO^ros  Paul  means  God.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  term  and  its  reference  to  God,  see  on  i*;  and  on 
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the  omission  of  0eoO,  see  on  2*  3s.  The  negative  statement  car- 
ries with  it  the  positive  intimation  that  the  influence  which  is 
affecting  them  is  one  that  is  hostile  to  God,  an  intimation 
which  is  definitely  expressed  in  v.9. 


may  be  either  active  (Chrys.  on  i  Thes.  i3;  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  S31)  or  passive  (Ign.  Rom.  3s  Iren.  Haer.  4.  33  7),  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  in  which  sense  Paul  thought  of  it  here.  The  passive  sense 
involves  the  thought  of  a  persuasion  actually  accomplished,  the  active 
an  effort.  It  was,  of  course,  the  latter,  but  !v6co<J>ev  shows  that  in 
Paul's  thought  it  was  in  a  sense  the  former,  also.  On  the  tense  and 
modal  force  of  xaXouvroc  (general  present;  adjective  participle  used 
substantively),  see  EM  T  123,  124,  423,  and  cf.  i  Thes.  2W  s24. 

9.  fJiiKpa  ft5/Z7?  o\ov  TO  <f)vpajj,a  ft/juoc.  "A  little  leaven  is 
leavening  the  whole  lump,"  The  occurrence  of  exactly  the 
same  words  in  i  Cor.  s6  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  there 
used  indicate  that  they  were  a  proverbial  saying,  referring  to 
the  tendency  of  an  influence  seemingly  small  to  spread  until  it 
dominates  the  whole  situation.  In  i  Cor.  f  v/x^  refers  to  the 
immoral  conduct  and  influence  of  the  incestuous  man,  and 
<£>vpajjia  represents  the  Corinthian  church,  whose  whole  moral 
life  was  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.  Here,  over  against  the 
negative  statement  of  v.8,  this  verse  states  the  true  explanation 
of  the  situation,  viz.,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision, insidiously  presented  by  a  few,  is  permeating  and 
threatening  to  pervert  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  Galatian 
churches.  fvju<H  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a  general 
present  (as  in  i  Cor.)  but  as  a  present  of  action  in  progress. 
It  agrees  with  all  the  other  evidence  of  the  epistle  in  indicating 
that  the  anti-Pauline  movement  had  as  yet  made  but  little, 
though  alarming,  progress. 


On  tb  q>6patwt  £u^ot,  cf.  Exod.  i2M,  and  on  leaven  as  a  symbol  of 
an  evil  influence  (of  good,  however,  in  Mt.  i333  Lk.  13*°-  21)7  see  Ltft. 


10,  €7ft>  7T^7rm0a  ds  vjj,a$  ev  Kvpip  8rt  ov8&  aXXo 

"I  have  confidence,  in  the  Lord,  respecting  you  that 
ye  will  take  no  other  view  than  this."    With  the  abruptness 
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which  characterises  the  whole  passage,  the  apostle  turns  sud- 
denly from  the  discouraging  aspects  of  the  situation  to  an 
expression  of  hopeful  confidence.  The  use  of  ejd>  emphasises 
the  personal,  subjective  character  of  the  confidence.  "I,  at 
least,  whatever  others  think."  els  v^as  designates  the  persons 
in  reference  to  whom  (Th,  ds  B.  II  2  a)  the  confidence  is  felt; 
&  icvpty  defines  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  Christ,  not  precisely  as  the 
object  of  trust  but  as  the  one  who  constitutes  the  basis  or 
ground  of  confidence  (Th.  &,  I  6  c.;  cf.  2*  and  217  and  notes  on 
these  passages).  The  whole  passage  is  marked  by  such  abrupt- 
ness of  expression  and  sudden  changes  of  thought  that  the 
words  ovSev  aXXo  may  mean  in  general  no  other  view  of  the 
true  nature  of  religion  or  the  true  interpretation  of  the  gos- 
pel than  that  which  Paul  had  taught  them.  Most  probably 
they  refer  directly  to  the  opinion  just  expressed  by  Paul  in  v.9. 
In  that  case  the  sentence  is  an  expression  of  confidence  that  the 
Galatians  will  share  his  conviction  that  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  judaisers  is,  in  fact,  a  leaven  (of  evil)  coming  not  from  God 
but  from  men,  and  threatening  the  religious  life  of  the  whole 
community  of  Galatian  Christians. 

The  constructions  employed  by  Paul  after  ic!icot0a  are  various:  (a) 
!*(,  with  a  personal  object  (2  Cor.  i»  2s  2  Thes.  3*),  and  Iv  with  an 
impersonal  object  (Phil.  3'*  *),  designating  the  object  of  confidence, 
that  which  one  trusts;  (b)  £v  with  a  personal  object  (Phil.  2"  2  Thes.  34 
and  the  present  passage)  designating  the  ground  on  which  confidence 
rests;  (c)  efe  with  the  accusative  occurring  in  the  present  passage, 
without  parallel  elsewhere;  in  accordance  with  the  not  infrequent  use 
of  efc  in  other  connections,  the  preposition  is  to  be  explained,  as 
above,  as  meaning  "in  respect  to."  To  take  efc  by&s  as  denoting 
the  object  of  faith  (Butt.  p.  175)  is  without  the  support  of  other  exam- 
ples with  this  verb,  or  of  the  preposition  as  used  with  other  verbs; 
for  while  the  accusative  after  moreCc*  e£$  denotes  the  object  of 
faith,  this  construction  is  practically  restricted  to  use  in  respect  to 
Christ  (cf.  detached  note  on  Iltcratia,  p,  480),  and  furnishes  no  ground 
for  thinking  that  ic&coiBa  els  would  be  used  with  similar  force  in 
respect  to  other  persons.  2  Cor,  8**,  weocotO^aret  xoXXfi  Tg  efe  &p&;,  is 
indecisive  both  because  it  contains  not  the  verb  but  the  noun,  and 
because  it  shares  the  ambiguity  of  the  present  passage. 

The  expression  iv  xupfcp  occurs  in  the  Pauline  epistles  approximately 
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forty  times.  That  it  means  "in  Christ,"  not  ain  God,"  is  rendered  practi- 
cally certain  by  these  considerations  :  (a)  of  Iv  Xptatq>,  or  Iv  T(J>  Xptarqj, 
or  Iv  Xpt<jt$  'IirjcroO  there  are  about  eighty  instances,  and  in  many  of 
these  the  connection  of  thought  is  closely  similar  to  those  in  which 
Iv  xupfrp  is  employed,  (b)  In  seven  cases  (Rom.  623  14"  i  Cor.  15" 
i  Thes.  i1  41  2  Thes.  i1  312)  xupt'qj  after  Iv  is  defined  by  a  preceding  or 
following  'Itjcrou,  Xptatcp,  or  both  together,  as  referring  to  Christ,  and 
in  these  instances,  also,  the  connection  of  thought  is  similar  to  that  in 
which  Iv  xupt'tp  alone  occurs,  (c)  Iv  65$  and  Iv  ttp  6e$  occur  but  rarely 
in  Paul  (Rom.  21*  5"  Eph.  3'  Col.  33  i  Thes.  i1  2*  2  Thes.  i1),  and  in 
two  of  these  instances  (i  Thes.  i1  2  Thes.  i1),  with  6e$  is  joined  xup^> 
in  such  ways  as  to  show  that  Iv  xupfq)  refers  to  Christ.  Against  these 
strong  considerations  there  is  only  the  fact  that  in  general  xtfptos 
without  the  article  refers  to  God,  &  y.6pco?  to  Christ.  But  the  force 
of  this  general  rule  is  diminished  by  the  further  fact  that  in  set  phrases, 
especially  prepositional  phrases,  the  article  is  frequently  omitted  with- 
out modification  of  meaning.  Cf.  detached  note  on  HaT^p  as  applied 
to  God,  p.  387.  On  otoete-  aXXex;  cf.  Jn.  15"  Acts  4". 


u/xas  jSacrracra  TO  KpCpa,  ocmsr  eav  y,  "but 
he  that  troubleth  you  shall  bear  his  judgment,  whoever  he  may 
be."  In  itself  o  rapdavuv  might  refer  to  a  particular  individual 
identified  or  unidentified,  and  the  troubling  might  be  present, 
past,  or  future.  But  the  indefinite  relative  clause,  Sorts  eav  rj, 
referring  to  the  future  ("BMT  303,  304;  a  present  general  sup- 
position is  excluded  by  the  future  ^aarda€iy  and  a  present  par- 
ticular by  the  subjunctive  #)  requires  us  to  take  o  Tapdcrcrctiv  as 
designating  not  a  particular  individual  mentally  identified,  but 
as  referring  to  any  one  who  hereafter  may  disturb  them.  The 
article  is  distributive  generic,  as  in  312»  u  Jn.  318.  Doubtless 
this  is  but  another  way  of  referring  to  those  who  are  spoken 
of  in  i6,  fives  Aviv  ol  rapdvcrovTes  ujuaSj  Kal  OdXovres  jue- 
Tacrrp&J/ai  TO  evayyeXiov  rov  xpicrrov,  and  in  v.12  as  ol 
avaa-TaTovvres  ujuas.  Only  their  conduct  is,  for  rhetorical 
effect,  referred  to  not  as  a  fact  but  as  a  future  possibility,  as  in 
i8,  and  an  indefinite  singular  takes  the  place  of  a  definite  plural. 
TO  Kpfoa  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  judgment  of  God,  which 
carries  with  it  by  implication  the  consequent  punishment. 
Cf.  Rom.  2*«  8  38,  and  esp.  Rom.  13*.  How  or  when  the  punish- 
ment will  be  experienced  the  sentence  does  not  indicate;  there 
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is  nothing  to  show  that  the  apostle  has  especially  or  exclusively 
in  mind  the  messianic  judgment  (Rom.  216), 


o,  used  by  classical  writers  from  Homer  down,  occurs  also 
in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.,  and  Pat.  Ap.  It  is  found  in  N.  T.  twenty-seven 
times.  In  all  periods,  apparently,  it  is  employed  both  in  a  literal 
•  sense  of  bearing  a  burden  (Mk.  14"  Jn.  ig17)  and  other  similar  senses, 
and  metaphorically  of  mental  processes.  In  N.  T.  it  occurs  several 
times  in  the  sense  "to  endure":  Jn.  i612  Acts  15*°  Rom.  is1.  Cf.  also 
Gal.  62'  8»  1?.  Of  bearjng  punishment  it  occurs  here  only  in  N.  T.,  but 
also  in  2  Kgs.  18". 

11.  'E7G>  Se,  a8e\<poi,  el  irepiro^p  eri  Krjpvcro'^  ri  en 
5«6/cojuat;  "And  I,  brethren,  if  I  am  still  preaching  circumcision, 
why  am  I  still  being  persecuted?"  Still  another  abrupt  sen- 
tence, probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  they  who  were 
troubling  the  Galatians  were  using  as  one  of  their  weapons  a 
charge  that  the  apostle  was  still,  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
preaching  circumcision.  As  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the 
charge,  Paul  appeals  to  the  fact  that  he  is  being  persecuted, 
implying  that  it  was  for  anti-legalism.  The  use  of  ere,  with 
Krjpvcro-w  implies  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  preached  cir- 
cumcision. The  reference  is  doubtless  to  his  pre-Christian 
life,  since  we  have  not  information  that  he  ever  advocated  cir- 
cumcision after  he  became  a  Christian.  On  the  reasons  for 
holding  that  i10  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  period  of  conformity 
to  the  views  of  the  judaisers  in  the  matter,  see  notes  on  that 
passage.  What  basis  there  was  for  the  charge  that  he  was 
still  advising  circumcision,  and  whether  the  charges  referred 
to  the  circumcision  of  Gentiles  or  of  Jews  —  doubtless  there 
was  something  to  give  colour  to  it  —  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  i  Cor.  y18,  if  we  may  assume  that  even  before  writing 
Galatians  he  had  said  or  written  things  similar  to  that  passage. 
On  Acts  1  6s,  see  below. 

The  conditional  clause  cl  .  .  .  xTQp6o-cr6>,  though  having  the  form 
of  a  simple  present  supposition,  evidently  expresses  an  unfulfilled  con- 
dition CBMT  245;  cf.  2**  3"  Rom.  4*  Jn.  iS*8),  while  the  apodosis  takes 
the  form  of  a  rhetorical  question,  meaning,  "I  should  not  be  perse- 
cuted.*' On  the  possible  uses  of  Ire,  cf.  on  i10.  Despite  the  seeming 
parallelism,  tlie  two  words  8«  can  hardly  both  be  temporal.  To 
make  both  mean  "still  as  in  my  pre-Christian  days,"  is  forbidden  by 
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the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  those  days  persecuted  for  preaching  cir- 
cumcision. To  make  both  mean  "still  as  in  my  early  Christian  days/* 
is  forbidden  by  the  improbability  that  he  was  then  preaching  circum- 
cision and  the  certainty  (implied  in  the  sentence  itself)  that  if  he  had 
been  he  would  not  have  been  persecuted.  If  both  are  temporal,  the 
meaning  can  only  be,  If  I  am  still  as  in  my  pre-Christian  days,  preach- 
ing circumcision,  why  do  they,  having  learned  this,  continue  that  per- 
secution which  they  began  supposing  that  I  was  opposed  to  circum- 
cision? Simpler  and  more  probable  than  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  &«  as  temporal,  and  the  second  as  denoting  logical  opposition; 
c/j  £•  £•>  Rom.  37.  The  sentence  then  means:  "If  I  am  still  preaching 
circumcision,  why  am  I  despite  this  fact  persecuted?" 

The  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  historicity  of  the  statement  of 
Acts  i63  with  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy  belongs,  rather, 
to  the  interpretation  of  Acts  than  here.  If  the  event  occurred  as  there 
narrated  and  became  the  occasion  for  the  charge  to  which  Paul  here 
refers,  why  he  made  no  further  reply  than  to  deny  the  charge,  and  that 
only  by  implication,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Perhaps  knowing  that 
the  Galatians  and  his  critics  both  knew  that  he  had  never  objected  to 
the  circumcision  of  Jews,  and  that  the  only  question  really  at  issue 
was  the  circumcision  of  Gentiles  who  accepted  the  gospel,  he  judged 
it  unnecessary  to  make  any  reply  other  than  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  persecuting  Mm. 

apa  Kar^pjtjTai  rb  (TKavSaXov  rov  vravpov.  "Then  is  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  cross  done  away  with."  I.  e.,  if  circum- 
cision may  be  maintained,  the  cross  of  Christ  has  ceased  to  be 
a  stumbling-block.  TO  (TKciv8a\ov  rov  (rravpov  is  that  element 
or  accompaniment  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  that 
makes  it  offensive  (i  Cor.  i2*),  viz.,  to  the  Jews,  deterring  them 
from  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  This  offensiveness,  the 
apostle  implies,  lay  in  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  believers 
in  Christ  from  the  law.  Whatever  else  there  may  have  been 
in  the  fact  of  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  to  make  the  doctrine  of 
his  messiahship  offensive  to  the  Jews,  that  which  above  all  else 
made  it  such  was  the  doctrine  that  men  may  obtain  divine 
acceptance  and  a  share  in  the  messianic  blessings  through  faith 
in  Jesus,  without  circumcision  or  obedience  to  the  statutes  of 
Moses.* 

*  Cf.  the  words  of  Chrysostom  quoted  by  Alford  ad  loc.:  "  For  even  the  cross  which  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  was  not  so  much  so  as  the  failure  to  require  obedience  to  the 
ancestral  laws.  For  when  they  attacked  Stephen  they  said  not  that  he  was  worshipping  the 
Crucified  but  that  he  was  speaking  against  the  law  and  the  holy  place." 
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It  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  sentence  reflects 
Paul's  own  pre-Christian  attitude,  when  his  own  zeal  for  the  law  made 
Mm  a  persecutor  of  Christians  (i13-  "  Phil.  36).  Had  it  been  something 
else  than  its  anti-legalism  that  chiefly  made  the  Christian  movement 
offensive  to  him,  he  could  not  have  made  this  statement,  since  in  that 
case  the  removal  of  this  element  would  have  left  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  offensive  to  those  who  still  occupied  the  position  which  he  main- 
tained in  his  pre-Christian  days.  And  this  fact  in  turn  confirms  the 
evidence  of  the  Acts  that  even  in  its  early  days  the  Christian  movement 
had  an  anti-legalistic  element.  The  implication  of  the  sentence  is 
that,  in  his  judgment,  had  Christianity  been  content  to  remain  Jewish- 
legalistic,  it  might  have  won  the  Jews,  or  at  least  have  maintained  a 
respected  standing  among  Jewish  sects.  The  conflict  between  the 
Christianity  of  Paul  and  that  of  the  ultra-legalists,  was  radical.  The 
former  sought  to  reach  the  nations  at  the  risk  of  becoming  offensive 
to  the  Jews;  the  latter  would  win  the  Jews  at  the  sacrifice  of  aH  other 
nations.  With  this  view  of  Paul  the  testimony  of  the  book  of  Acts 
is  in  harmony,  both  in  its  indication  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  legalistic  Christianity  of  James  and  the 
Jerusalem  church,  and  in  the  bitter  offensiveness  to  them  of  the  anti- 
legalism  of  Paul.  See  esp.  Acts,  chaps.  15  and  2i"-M, 

Ltft.  understands  the  sentence  as  ironical  (cf*  418),  meaning:  "Then 
I  have  adopted  their  mode  of  preaching,  and  I  am  silent  about  the 
cross."  But  this  ascribes  to  xorrijpyTjTat  an  improbable  meaning,  and 
to  the  whole  sentence  a  more  personal  reference  than  the  language 
warrants. 

On  the  use  of  #pce  with  the  indicative  without  <Sv  in  an  apodosis 
shown  by  the  context  to  be  contrary  to  fact,  cf.  2"  i  Cor.  15",  where 
the  protasis  is  expressed  and  the  condition  is  in  form  that  of  a  simple 
supposition,  and  i  Con  15**,  where  as  here  the  protasis  is  implied  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 


12.  *'Q<f>€\ov  Kal  aTOKa&ovrat,  ol  avaffraTovvrts 
'  would  that  they  who  are  disturbing  you  would  even  have  them- 
selves mutilated."  ot  avaararovvT^  are  evidently  the  same 
who  are  directly  referred  to  in  i6  as  ol  rapdwovres  v/ia9J  and 
hypothetically  in  o  rapacrow  of  v.xo.  airotcfyovrai  is  clearly 
shown  by  usage  (see  exx.  below)  and  the  context  to  refer  not, 
except  quite  indirectly  (see  below),  to  a  withdrawal  from  the 
Christian  community,  or  any  other  like  act,  but  to  bodily 
mutilation.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  feeling,  the  apostle  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  his  opponents  would  not  stop  with  cir- 
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cumcision,  but  would  go  on  to  emasculation.  There  is  possibly 
a  tacit  reference  to  the  emasculation  of  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
with  which  the  Galatians  would  doubtless  be  familiar  and, 
quite  possibly,  in  the  apostle's  mind,  at  least,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  his  Galatian  readers  to  think  of  it,  to  the 
language  of  Deut.  -23  *  (see  below).  The  whole  expression  is 
most  significant  as  showing  that  to  Paul  circumcision  had  be- 
come not  only  a  purely  physical  act  without  religious  signifi- 
cance, but  a  positive  mutilation,  like  that  which  carried  with  it 
exclusion  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  has  this  consequence  in  mind:  "I  wish  that 
they  who  advocate  this  physical  act  would  follow  it  out  to  the 
logical  conclusion  and  by  a  further  act  of  mutilation  exclude 
themselves  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord."  Cf.  Phil.  32, 
where  he  applies  to  circumcision  as  a  physical  act  the  deroga- 
tory term  mraro/j7?,  "mutilation."  To  get  the  full  significance 
of  such  language  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  or  as  heard  by  Jewish 
Christians,  we  must  imagine  a  modern  Christian  speaking  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  if  they  were  merely  physical 
acts  without  spiritual  significance;  yet  even  this  would  lack  the 
element  of  deep  disgust  which  the  language  of  Paul  suggests. 

On  dcvaaTaT6w,  meaning  "to  disturb,"  see  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s.  v. 
8<peXov,  a  shortened  aorist  indicative  for  &<peXov,  "I  ought,"  has 
in  N.  T.  the  force  of  an  interjection,  "  would  that."  Used  by  classical 
writers  generally  with  the  infinitive,  it  occurs  in  Callimachus  (260  B.  c.) 
with  a  past  tense  of  the  indicative;  so  also  in  the  Lxx  (Ex.  i63  Num. 
i43,  etc.)  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  (i  Cor.  4*  2  Cor.  n1  Rev.  3")  of  a 
wish  probably  conceived  of  as  unattainable.  It  occurs  with  the  future 
here  only,  probably  with  the  intent  of  presenting  the  wish  rhetorically 
as  attainable,  though  it  can  hardly  have  been  actually  thought  of  as  • 
such.  "BMT  27.  Rem.  i2. 

'Aicox,6ircea6ae  with  an  accusative  of  specification,  -rck  f&fyiycw&f 
expressed,  or  unexpressed  but  to  be  supplied  mentally,  refers  to  a 
form  of  emasculation  said  to  be  still  common  in  the  East.  See  Deut. 
23*  <l>:  ofljc  efoeXefltjovrai  6Xa8(ag  o&8&  ditoxEXO^p^vex; 
Kupfou.  Epict.  Diss.  2.  20":  ol  dwcoxexomilvoi  t&<;  f€ 
T&V  cfcvBp&v  dicox6<l>aa6at  06  S6vavtac.  Philo,  Sacrif.  325  (13);  Leg.  alleg. 
Ill  8  (3);  Dion.  Cass.  79".  Cf.  Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Deut  23*: 
"n3T-j£i3fs  [Lxx  6X«B(«?]  literally  'wounded  by  crushing,'  denotes  one 
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who  is  mutilated  in  this  way;  Vulg.  eunuchus  attritis  vel  amputatis 
testiculis.  njf  y  nn?  [Lxx  diuoxsxoti^voc]  is  one  whose  sexual  mem- 
ber was  cut  off;  Vulg.  abscissa  veretro.  According  to  Mishnah  Jebam. 
VI  2,  'contusus  njn  est  omnis,  cuius  testiculi  vulnerati  sunt,  vel 
certe  unus  eorum;  exsectus  (n-ns),  cujus  membrum  virile  praecisum 
est/  In  the  modern  East  emasculation  is  generally  performed  in 
this  way.  (See  Tournefort,  Reise,  ii,  p.  259  [The  Levant,  1718,  ii.  7] 
and  Burckhardt,  Nubien,  pp.  450,  45**)" 

(b)  Exhortation  not  to  convert  their  liberty  in  Christ 
into  an  occasion  for  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
flesh  (s18-26). 

In  this  paragraph  the  apostle  deals  with  a  new  phase  of  the 
subject,  connected,  indeed,  with  the  main  theme  of  the  letter, 
but  not  previously  touched  upon.  Aware  that  on  the  one  side 
it  will  probably  be  urged  against  his  doctrine  of  freedom  from 
law  that  it  removes  the  restraints  that  keep  men  from  im- 
morality, and  certainly  on  the  other  that  those  who  accept  it 
are  in  danger  of  misinterpreting  it  as  if  this  were  the  case,  he 
fervently  exhorts  the  Galatians  not  to  fall  into  this  error,  but, 
instead^  through  love  to  serve  one  another.  This  exhortation 
he  enforces  by  the  assurance  that  thus  they  will  fulfil  the  full 
requirement  of  the  law,  that  they  will  not  fulfil  the  desire  of 
the  flesh,  nor  be  under  law,  and  by  impressive  lists,  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  on  the  other  of  the  products 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  souL 

™por  ye  wer.e  called  for  freedom,  brethren.  Only  convert  not 
your  freedom  into  an  opportunity  for  the  ftesh,  but  through  love  be 
servants  one  of  another.  uFor  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one 
wordj  even  in  this}  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  ™But 
if  ye  are  biting  and  devouring  one  another,  take  heed  lest  ye  be  con- 
sumed by  one  another.  uJ5ut  I  sayy  Walk  by  the  Spirit  and  ye 
will  not  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  flesh.  l7For  the  desire  of  the  flesh  is 
against  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  against  that 
of  the  flesh;  for  these  are  opposed  to  one  another ,  that  whatsoever 
ye  will  ye  may  not  do.  ^JBut  if  ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit ,  ye  are  not 
under  law.  l9Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are 
formcationj  uncleanness,  wantonness;  ^idolatry,  witchcraft;  enml- 
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ties,  strife,  jealousy,  angers,  self-seekings,  parties,  divisions,  ^envy- 
ings;  drunkenness,  carousings,  and  the  things  like  these;  respect- 
ing which  I  tell  you  beforehand,  as  I  have  (already)  told  you  in  ad- 
vance, that  they  who  do  such  things  will  not  inherit  the  kingdom  oj 
God.  zzBut  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  ^gentleness,  self  -control.  Against 
such  things  there  is  no  law.  ™And  they  that  belong  to  the  Christ, 
Jesus,  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  disposition  and  its  desires. 
2S//  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  also  let  us  walk.  ^Let  us 
not  become  vain-minded,  provoking  one  another,  envying  one 
another. 

13.  'Tjueis  jap  en  e\ev6ep{a  e/cX^ri;,  d5eX0oi'  "For  ye 
were  called  for  freedom,  brethren.3'  Like  v.1  this  sentence  is 
transitional.  It  belongs  with  what  precedes  in  that  it  gives  a 
reason  (yap  is  causal)  for  v.12,  but  even  more  significantly  in  that 
it  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  preceding  argument  of  the  epistle 
in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile.  But  it  belongs  with 
what  follows  in  that  it  serves  to  introduce  a  wholly  new  aspect 
of  the  matter,  the  exposition  of  which  begins  with  IJLOVOV. 
vfjiels,  immediately  following  vjucis  of  v.12,  is  emphatic.  "Ye, 
whom  they  are  disturbing,  for  freedom  were  called." 

On  lid,  expressing  destination,  see  Th.  B.  2  a  £;  i  Thes.  47  Phil.  4". 
£Xeu0ep(<?  manifestly  refers  to  the  same  freedom  that  is  spoken  of  in 
v.1,  but  being  without  the  article  is  qualitative.  On  IxX^OiQTe,  cf.  on 
too  xaXouvtoi;  v.8  and  more  fully  on  i8.  On  dSe"X,«po(,  see  on  iu. 


IJLOVOV  jjirj  rfyv  €\€v66piav  els  afopjjirjv  rrj  <rapK,[}  "Only  con- 
vert not  your  freedom  into  an  opportunity  for  the  flesh." 
JJLOVOV,  used  also  in  i23  210  Phil,  i27,  to  call  attention  not  to  an 
exception  to  a  preceding  statement,  but  to  an  important  addi- 
tion to  it,  here  introduces  a  most  significant  element  of  the 
apostle's  teaching  concerning  freedom,  which  has  not  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  which  occupies  his  thought  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  On  this  word,  as  on  a  hinge,  the 
thought  of  the  epistle  turns  from  freedom  to  a  sharply  con- 
trasted aspect  of  the  matter,  the  danger  of  abusing  freedom. 
So  far  he  has  strenuously  defended  the  view  that  the  Gentile  is 
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not  under  obligation  to  keep  the  statutes  of  the  law,  and  though 
he  has  not  referred  specifically  to  any  statute  except  those  that 
pertain  to  circumcision,  food,  and  the  observance  of  days 
and  seasons,  he  has  constantly  spoken  simply  of  law,  or  the 
law,  without  indicating  that  his  thought  was  limited  to  any 
portion  or  aspect  of  it.  To  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  law  as  the  only  obstacle  to  free  self-indulgence,  or  to 
those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
high  ethical  standards,  such  language  is  (despite  the  contrary 
teaching  of  w.5>  6)  easily  taken  to  mean  that  for  the  Christian 
there  is  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  his  own  impulses.  Of  this  danger  Paul  is  well  aware 
(cf.  Rom.  6lff-  Phil.  317ff-  Col.  3lff-),  and  beginning  with  this  v. 
addresses  himself  vigorously  to  meeting  and  averting  it.  The 
word  vdp^j  previously  in  this  epistle  a  purely  physical  term,  is 
used  here  and  throughout  this  chapter  (see  w.  16>  17» 20' 24)  in  a 
definitely  ethical  sense,  "that  element  of  man's  nature  which 
is  opposed  to  goodness,  and  makes  for  evil,"  in  which  it  appears 
also  in  Rom.,  chap.  8;  see  detached  note  on  TLvtvpa  and  2ap£ 
II  7,  p.  493,  and  the  discussion  following  7.  For  fuller  treat- 
ment, see  Burton,  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh,  chap.  VI,  pp.  186, 
191  /.  Of  any  physical  association  with  this  ethical  sense  of  the 
term  there  is  no  trace  in  this  passage. 

The  article  before  IXeuSepfav  is  demonstrative,  referring  to  IXeu0epfce 
of  the  preceding  clause,  and  through  it  to  that  of  5l  and  the  implication 
of  the  whole  context.  On  the  omission  of  the  verb  with  i*4  cf,  p,-ft 
Vofye  p.60ou$,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1179;  ^  TP$&;  I-n,  Soph.  Antig.  575; 
P.TJ  jxoc  &jt,upfou£,  Dem.  45"  (cited  by  Alf.),*  Hartung,  Partikeln  II  153; 
Devarius,  De Partiadis,  Ed.  Klotz,  II 669;  W.  LXIV  6;  Mk.  14'.  Note 
also  the  omission  of  the  verb  after  y,6vov,  in  2*°.  What  verb  is  to  be 
supplied,  whether  IXETE,  voteta,  Tpfexe  (cf.  Sief,  E1L  a  d,), 
orp^eTe  or  y-ETaorp&peTe  (Rev.  n*  Acts  219»  «),  or  some  other,  is  not 
wholly  clear.  The  thought  is  probably  not  "use  not  this  freedom  for, 
in  the  interest  of,"  but  "convert  not  this  freedom  into."  On  the  use 
of  efc,  cf,  Jn.  i62°:  fj  Xu-rc^  5(ji&v  ete  y<zp&»  Yev^cjeToct,  and  Acts  2"»  *«. 
ifopjid),  properly  the  place  from  which  an  attack  is  made  (Thucydides, 
Polybius),  is  used  also  figuratively  by  Xenophon,  et  aL,  with  the  mean- 
ing, "incentive,"  "opportunity,"  "occasion."  In  N.  T.  it  occurs  in 
the  Pauline  letters  only  (Rom.  7f  a  Cor,  $**  n»  i  Tim.  5")  always  in 
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this  latter  meaning,  and  in  the  same  phrases  as  in  Isocrates  and  Demos- 
thenes: d?op^v  Xa§slv,  Isoc.  53  A;  Rom.  7*-  n;  &poppL?)v  5t56vat, 
Dem.  546";  2  Cor.  5"  (cf.  L.  and  S.).  It  is  best  taken  here  in  the 
sense  of  "  opportunity.  "  Tfi  orap%(  is  a  dative  of  advantage  limiting 
dopoppL-fiv.  The  article  is  probably  generic,  as  clearly  in  v.lr,  and  the 
term  is  at  least  semi-personified. 


aXXa  5<,a  TT}S  dyaTnjs  SovKevtre  aXXT^Xois*  "but  through  love 
be  servants  one  of  another/'  This  is  the  apostle's  antidote 
alike  to  the  harmful  restrictions  of  legalism  and  the  dangers  of 
freedom  from  law:  love,  expressed  in  mutual  service.  On  what 
he  means  by  ay  any,  see  on  v.6  and  detached  note  on  'AT^TH?, 
p.  519.  The  phase  of  love  here  emphasised  is  dearly  that  of 
benevolence,  desire  for  the  well-being  of  others,  leading  to  efforts 
on  their  behalf.  8ov\€vu,  generally  meaning  "to  yield  obedi- 
ence to,"  "to  be  in  subjection  to"  (see  48»  9),  is  evidently  here 
employed  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  which  SovXos  some- 
times has  (cf.  on  i10),  and  meaning  "to  render  service  to,"  "to 
do  that  which  is  for  the  advantage  of."  Having  urgently  dis- 
suaded the  Galatians  who  were  formerly  enslaved  to  gods  that 
are  not  really  gods  from  becoming  enslaved  to  law  (49  51),  he 
now,  perhaps  with  intentional  paradox,  bids  them  serve  one 
another,  yet  clearly  not  in  the  sense  of  subjection  to  the  will,  but 
of  voluntary  devotion  to  the  welfare,  of  one  another.  Cf.  Rom. 
I2i4-2i  I4i5  j  £on  jjss-w.  gee  gjgQ  ^^  ^35  IO43?  where,  however, 

SiaKovos,  not  SoOXos,  is  used.  The  present  tense  of  SovXetJcrc 
reflects  the  fact  that  what  Paul  enjoins  is  not  a  single  act  of 
service,  nor  an  entrance  into  service,  but  a  continuous  attitude 
and  activity. 


t  as  often  (cf.  Rom.  IM  a18,  etc.)  introduces  the  positive  correla- 
tive of  a  preceding  negative  statement  or  command  (German,  sondern). 
The  article  before  dc^inK  is  demonstrative,  either  referring  to  v.«,  or, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  the  distance  of  this  v.,  to  that  love  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christian  life.  Cf.  i  Cor.  13*  I41  Rom.  12*.  Sid,  as  in 
Sidk  x<*PtT05>  *">  marks  its  object  as  the  conditioning  cause,  that  the 
possession  of  which  makes  possible  the  action  of  the  verb,  rather  than 
as  instrument  in  the  strict  sense.  Cf.  note  on  Bid  in  i1. 


14.  o   yd,p   was  vd^os   IP   &>l  Xcfycp   TrcTrXiypcuTCU,  ev   rq> 
rov  irXrjcrfov  aov  o>s  fftavrdv."     "For  the  whole 
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law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  A  striking  paradox.  Having  devoted 
practically  all  his  effort  up  to  this  point,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
dissuading  the  Galatians  from  coming  into  bondage  to  the  law 
by  undertaking  to  obey  its  statutes,  he  now  gives  as  the  reason 
for  their  serving  one  another  that  thus  they  will  fulfil  the  whole 
law.  But  the  paradox  is  itself  most  instructive;  for  it  shows 
that  there  was  a  sense  of  the  word  "law"  according  to  which  it 
was  essential  that  its  requirements  be  fully  met  by  the  Chris- 
tian. Cf.  Rom.  84.  The  explanation  of  the  paradox  lies  partly 
in  the  diverse  senses  of  the  word  "law,"  and  the  fact  that  the 
apostle  employs  it  here  not,  as  heretofore  in  the  epistle,  of  its 
legalistic  element,  or  of  law  legalistically  interpreted,  but  of 
divine  law  conceived  of  as  consisting  in  an  ethical  principle  (see 
detached  note  on  NO'MOS,  V  2.  (d),  p.  458);  partly,  but  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  difference  between  keeping  statutes  in  slavish 
obedience  and  fulfilling  law  as  the  result  of  life  by  the  Spirit. 
Cf.  w.  6' 16.  The  apostle's  statements  become  intelligible  and 
consistent  only  when  it  is  recognised  that  he  held  that  from  the 
whole  law  as  statutes,  from  the  obligation  to  obey  any  of  its 
statutes  as  such,  men  are  released  through  the  new  revelation 
in  Christ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  the  law  as  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  God  really  requires,  when  seen  with 
eyes  made  discerning  by  experience,  is  love,  and  he  who  loves 
therefore  fulfils  the  whole  law.  Statutes  he  wiU  incidentally 
obey  in  so  far  as  love  itself  requires  it,  but  only  so  far,  and  in 
no  case  as  statutes  of  the  law.  Cf.  the  apostle's  bold  application 
of  this  principle  even  to  chastity  in  i  Cor.  612,  showing  that  in 
PauPs  view  even  when  things  prohibited  by  the  law  were  also 
excluded  by  love,  it  was  on  the  latter  ground,  not  the  former, 
that  they  were  to  be  avoided  by  the  Christian. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  sentence  turns  in  no  small  part  on  the 
meaning  of  wenrXifjpcDTGtt,  on  which  diverse  interpretations  have  been 
put.  It  has  been  interpreted  above  as  meaning  "is  fully  obeyed." 
This  interpretation  demands  substantiation.  icXijp6co,  a  classical  word, 
from  ^Eschylus  and  Herodotus  down,  means  properly  "to  fill,"  "to 
make  full";  its  object  is,  therefore,  a  space  empty  or  but  partly  filled. 
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In  this  sense  It  occurs  rarely  in  N.  T.:  Mt.  13^  Lk.  3*  Jn.  12*.  Em- 
ployed tropically  it  signifies:  i.  "to  fill,"  "to  fulfil,"  the  object  being 
thought  of  under  the  figure  of  a  receptable  or  empty  vessel.  It  is  used 
(a)  with  a  personal  object  and  means,  "  to  fill,"  "  to  supply  abundantly" : 
Acts  i3B2  Rom.  ia»;  (b)  with  an  impersonal  object,  originally  at  least 
pictured  to  the  mind  as  a  receptacle  to  be  filled,  an  empty  form  to  be 
filled  with  reality;  thus  of  a  promise,  prophecy,  or  statement  of  fact, 
"to  satisfy  the  purport  of,"  "to  fit  the  terms  of":  Mt.  i«  et  freq.  in 
Mt.  Acts  i16  318,  etc.;  of  commands  and  laws,  "to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of,"  "to  obey  fully":  Rom.  8*  138,  probably  also  Mt,  $1?;  of 
needs,  "to  satisfy":  Phil.  4".  When  the  object  is  a  task  or  course  of 
action  it  means  "to  complete,"  "fully  to  perform":  Mt,  3"  Lk.  71 
Acts  i2»  i426  Col.  4".  2.  When  the  object  is  thought  of  as  something 
incomplete,  and  requiring  to  be  filled  out  to  its  normal  or  intended 
measure,  its  meaning  is  "to  complete,"  "to  make  perfect":  Mk.  i1* 
Jn.  7*  15"  i6«.  In  Rom.  8< 138  Paul  uses  the  word  as  here  with  v6txo<;, 
and  quite  unambiguously  in  the  sense,  "fully  to  obey";  this  fact 
creates  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  that  meaning  here.  The 
use  of  the  perfect  tense,  also,  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  meaning 
"to  make  perfect"  (the  sentence  in  that  case  meaning,  "the  whole 
law  stands  complete,  made  perfect,  in  the  one  word,"  etc.)  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  xeicX^pwxev  in  Rom.  13*:  6  Y<*P  dyax&v  T^v  g^^y 
v6t*ov  icexX^pwxcv,  "he  that  loveth  his  neighbour  stands  in  the  position 
of  having  fulfilled  law,  is  a  fulfiller  of  law,"  the  tense  in  both  sentences 
being  a  gnomic  perfect  (Blf  T  79).  The  present  sentence  then  means, 
"The  whole  law  stands  fully  obeyed  in  (obedience  to)  one  word,"  etc. 
So  Luther's  translation  (though  freely  expressed) :  "  Alle  Gesetze  werden 
in  einem  Worte  erftillet";  Stage's  German  version:  "Das  ganze  Gesetz 
findet  seine  Erfiillung  in  dem einen  Worte";  so  also  Ell.  Ltft.  Sief.,  et  at. 
The  meaning  (2)  "is  completed,"  though  entirely  possible  in  connection 
with  such  a  word  as  v6pw,  is  practically  excluded  here  (a)  by  icaq  in 
6  was  v6y.oc,  indicating  that  the  apostle  is  speaking,  not  of  the  law  as 
incomplete,  but  as  already  complete,  and  (b)  by  the  evidence  of  Rom.  8* 
I3«  in  favour  of  "fulfil."  The  meaning  "is  summed  up"  (so  Weizs., 
"geht  in  ein  Wort  zusammen,"  and  Stapfer,  "se  resume  d'un  seul 
mot")  is  also  appropriate  to  the  context  and  harmonious  with  T<S<;,  and 
repeats  the  thought  of  Paul  in  Rom.  13*.  But  it  is  opposed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Rom.  13  8»  »,  where  Paul  using  both  xXtjpdw  and  dcvaxeyaXa^ca 
clearly  distinguishes  them  in  meaning,  using  the  latter  in  the  sense 
"to  sum  up"  and  the  former  to  mean  "fulfil,"  "obey  fully,"  and  by 
the  fact  that  ttXi)p£u  is  never  used  in  the  sense  which  this  interpretation 
requires  either  in  N.  T.,  the  Lxx,  or  in  any  Greek  writer  so  far  as 
observed.  Sief.  cites  thirteen  of  the  older  commentators  and  trans- 
lators who  take  xe7cX^po>Trat  in  the  sense  of  dcvaxeipaXatouTat.  An 
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examination  of  nine  of  the  ablest  of  these  authorities  shows  no  lexi- 
cographical basis  for  the  position  taken.  The  strongest,  though  en- 
tirely untenable,  reason  given  is  a  comparison  of  •jueicX^potat  here  with 
dcvaxe<paXacouTat  in  Rom.  13 9,  whereas  the  proper  comparison  is  with 
raxXiQ  paws v  in  Rom.  13 8. 

The  position  of  icac  between  the  article  and  the  noun  v6(jio<;  is  un- 
usual; if  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  more  usual  xa<;  6 
vd^Jios  and  the  form  here  employed,  the  latter  expresses  more  clearly 
the  idea  of  totality,  without  reference  to  parts.  See  Butt.,  p.  120; 
BL-D.  275.  7;  Acts  19*  2o18  27";  i  Tim.  iie.  The  context  makes  it  clear 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  law  of  God;  but  clearly  also  to  the  law  of 
God  as  revealed  in  0.  T.,  since  it  is  this  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  throughout  the  epistle.  See  detached  note  on  N6&jioq, 
V  2.  (d),  p.  459; 

Abfoq,  meaning  "utterance,"  "saying,"  "reason,"  etc.,  always  has 
reference  not  to  the  outward  form  or  sound,  but  to  the  inward  content; 
here  it  evidently  refers  to  the  sentence  following.  Cf.  Mt.  26**  Lk.  7", 
etc. 

The  sentence  dcYa7nrjaet<; . . .  aeaui:6v  is  quoted  from  Lev,  19",  following 
the  Lxx.  dyaTCiQcjett;  clearly  refers  specially  to  the  love  of  benevolence 
(see  detached  note  on  'Ayarcdw  and  'Aydcic^).  In  the  original  passage, 
:pD3  rijn1?  Fanxi,  n,  though  in  itself  capable  of  being  used  colourlessly 
to  denote  another  person  without  indication  of  the  precise  relationship, 
doubtless  derives  from  the  context  ("Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance, 
nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself")  a  specific  reference  to  fellow  Israelites. 
This  limitation  of  the  command,  as,  of  course,  also  those  passages 
which  enjoin  or  express  a  hostile  attitude  to  non-Israelites  or  to  per- 
sonal enemies  (Deut  23SM1  25"-"  Ps."  41"  6922-28  io9«-»),  the  apostle* 
disregards,  as  he  does  the  specific  statutes  of  the  law,  such,  e.  #.,  as 
those  requiring  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  days,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  no  longer  valuable  and  valid.  His  affirmation  is  to  be 
taken  not  as  a  verdict  of  mere  exegesis,  summing  up  with  mathematical 
exactness  the  whole  teaching  of  0.  T.,  and  giving  its  precise  weight 
to  each  phase  of  it,  but  as  a  judgment  of  insight  and  broad  valuation, 
which,  discriminating  what  is  central,  pervasive,  controlling,  from  what 
is  exceptional,  affirms  the  former,  not  introducing  the  latter  even  as  a 
qualification  but  simply  ignoring  it.  It  is  improbable  that  he  drew  a 
sharp  distinction  between  portions  of  the  law,  and  regarded  those  which 
were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  love  or  not  demanded  by  it  as  alien 
elements  intruded  into  what  was  otherwise  good;  at  least  he  never  in- 
timates such  a  discrimination  between  good  and  bad  parts  of  the 
law.  Rather,  it  would  seem,  he  looked  at  the  law  as  a  whole,  as  one 
might  view  a  building  many  parts  of  which  taken  alone  are  without 
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form  or  comeliness,  yet  which  as  a  whole  is  wholly  beautiful.  Its 
total  meaning  was  to  him  love;  and  this  was  the  law  of  God;  the 
parts  as  such  had  for  him  no  authority. 

15.  el  5e  a\\rj\ovs  Mwert  ical  KartcrOkTe,  /JXerrcre  JUT?  far* 
aXX^Xoou  apaXco07?r€.  "But  if  ye  are  biting  and  devouring  one 
another,  take  heed  lest  ye  be  consumed  by  one  another."  The 
form  of  the  conditional  clause  and  the  tense  of  the  verbs  imply 
that  the  apostle  has  in  mind  a  condition  which  he  knows  to  be, 
or  thinks  may  be,  even  now  existing.  It  would  but  slightly 
exaggerate  this  suggestion  to  translate,  "If  ye  continue  your 
biting  and  devouring  of  one  another."  What  the  condition 
was  to  which  he  referred  neither  the  passage  nor  the  context 
discloses;  most  probably  it  was  strife  over  the  matters  on 
which  the  judaisers  were  disturbing  them. 

The  verbs  Bdbtv<t>,  xaTe<j6fe>,  dcvaTJcrxw  (all  of  common  use  in  classical 
writers,  the  first  two  from  Homer  down,  the  third  from  Pindar  down) 
suggest  wild  animals  engaged  in  deadly  struggle.  The  order  is  cli- 
mactic, the  first  and  second  by  virtue  of  their  respective  meanings, 
the  third  in  relation  to  the  other  two  by  virtue  of  their  tenses,  SdbcvsTg 
and  xorceaOfeTe  being  amative  presents  and  dvaXcoOijTe  a  resultative 
aorist. 


16.  Aeyw  Se,  TrvevfJ,an  TrcptTrareire  /cal  eTnOvpfav  crapKos 
ov  fjirj  T€\ecr<r)T€.  "But  I  say,  Walk  by  the  Spirit  and  ye  will 
not  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  flesh."  The  use  of  the  phrase  X^yo) 
W,  not  strictly  necessary  to  the  expression  of  the  thought, 
throws  emphasis  upon  the  statement  thus  introduced.  Cf. 
317  41  s2  Rom.  iols»  19  n1*  n  is8  i  Cor.  io29  2  Cor.  n16.  By 
irvevnari  Paul  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  in 
v.5.  So  also  crc£p£  manifestly  has  the  same  ethical  meaning  as 
in  v.18.  (See  detached  note  on  D>et>/m,  III  B.  i.  (c),  p.  491,  and 
2ap£  7,  p.  493.)  TrepiTra/mre  is  a  true  imperative  in  force, 
while  also  serving  as  a  protasis  to  the  apodosis  ov  nrj  reX^cr^re. 
BA£T  269.  The  tense  of  the  imperative  denoting  action  in 
progress  is  appropriately  used  of  that  which  the  Galatians  were 
already  doing;  cf.  33  s5.  Over  against  the  danger  spoken  of  in 
v.16  and  the  possible  suggestion  of  the  judaisers  to  the  Gala- 
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tians,  or  the  fear  of  the  Galatians  themselves,  that  without  the 
pressure  of  the  law  constraining  them  to  do  right  they  would 
fall  into  sinful  living,  Paul  enjoins  them  to  continue  to  govern 
their  conduct  by  the  inward  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  emphati- 
cally assures  them  that  so  doing  they  will  not  yield  to  the 
power  within  them  that  makes  for  evil.  The  type  of  life  which 
he  thus  commends  to  them  is  evidently  the  same  which  in 
vv.5'  6  he  has  described  in  the  words,  "For  we  by  the  Spirit,  by 
faith,  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness.  For  in  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but 
faith  working  through  love";  in  220  in  the  words,  "It  is  no 
longer  I  that  live  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  that 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith,  faith  upon  the  Son  of 
God";  and  which  is  described  below  in  v.18in  the  words,  "If 
ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit,"  and  in  v.25,  "If  we  live  by  the  Spirit." 
On  the  identity  experientially  of  life  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  life 
of  Christ  within,  see  p.  222. 


The  word  ocepncaT&t),  which  Paul  uses  in  this  epistle  here  only,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  his  other  writings.  Occurring  in  the  synoptic 
gospels  exclusively,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Revelation,  and  Acts 
almost  exclusively,  in  the  literal  sense,  it  appears  in  Paul  and  the 
epistles  of  John  exclusively  in  the  figurative  sense,  with  the  meaning 
"to  live,"  "to  conduct  one's  self."  See,  e.  £.,  Rom.  6<  8<  2  Cor.  io\ 
This  idea  is  very  frequently  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  TjSn  and  is 
occasionally  reproduced  in  the  Lxx  by  TOPMCOT&)  (2  Kgs.  203  Prov. 
8«°  Eccl.  ii9),  but  far  more  commonly  by  -jcope6c»>  (Ps.  i1  26  *•  "  etfreq.), 
As  compared  with  the  parallel  expressions  in  v.18  ($yea0e)  and  in  v.**» 
(£(5^ev),  xsptxaTstTre  emphasises  the  outward  life,  conduct,  as  against 
surrender  of  will  to  the  divine  guidance  (v.18),  and  participation  in  moral 
life  through  mystical  union  (v.28). 

The  absence  of  the  article  with  ?cve<VaTt  and  with  both  IroQu^av 
and  oapx6?  emphasises  the  contrast  in  character  between  the  Spirit- 
controlled  type  of  life  and  that  which  is  governed  by  impulse  of  the 
flesh.  Cf.  3»,  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  o#p£  is  different  there. 
On  the  different  senses  in  which  the  words  icveC^a  and  o<fcp£  are  set  in 
antithesis  to  one  another,  see  detached  note  on  HveOpuz  and  S<fcp£,  p.  494. 

TeX&>,  a  word  common  in  Greek  writers,  from  Homer  down,  signi- 
fies, as  its  relation  to  T&OS  suggests,  "to  bring  to  an  end,"  "to  com- 
plete," "to  perfect";  hence  of  a  task,  promise,  and  the  like,  "to  fulfil." 
In  N.  T,  it  means:  i.  "to  finish";  2.  "ta  perform,"  "execute," 
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" fulfil*';  3.  "to  pay.'*  It  is  manifestly  used  here  in  the  second  sense, 
l-rteupLfa  <yapx6<;  being  conceived  of  as  a  demand,  which,  the  apostle 
affirms,  they  will  not  fulfil.  oO  ^  TeX^arQts  is  equivalent  to  an  em- 
phatic promissory  future  (BMT  172)  expressing,  not  a  command,  but 
a  strong  assurance  that  if  they  walk  by  the  Spirit  they  will  not,  in  fact, 
fulfil  the  flesh-lust,  but  will  be  able  to  resist  and  conquer  it.  For 
though  06  pi/rj  with  a  subj.  is  occasionally  used  to  express  prohibition 
in  classical  writers,  Lxx,  and  N.  T.  (GMT  297,  'BMT  167),  yet  both 
the  general  situation,  which  requires  that  the  Galatians  shall  not  so 
much  be  commanded  as  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  course  enjoined 
in  xepixatei'ce,  and  the  immediate  context  (vv.  «• 18)  favour  an  asser- 
tive and  predictive  sense  rather  than  the  rarely  occurring  imperative 
force. 

*Ext6uy,foc  .and  IxiOupLlo),  both  occurring  in  classical  writers  from 
Herodotus  down,  properly  express  desire  of  any  kind  (ex£ — OupuSg, 
"heart  for,"  "impulse  towards")*  In  classical  writers  IxiQu^fa  means 
"desire,"  "yearning,"  "longing":  Hdt  i32;  Thuc.  6.  13';  with  object, 
gen.:  Thuc.  2.  52 7;  Antipho,  ii529.  See  also  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.io8  (1369  a5): 
&<rce  x&vca  Saa  icpdittroucrtv  dvdcYXiq  xpdtTetv  Bt*  afafoce  eicT<fc,  St& 
8t&  <p6fftv,  Stcb  @fav,  St'  IQoq,  Stdk  Xofiay^v,  8t&  0utx6v,  Si* 
.  .  .  (1369  b),  Be*  em9u|^(av  SI  xp&TTSTat  8aa  9aCvetat  f/B4a.  The  de- 
sires that  are'  related  to  the  senses  (in  this  general  sense,  sensual) 
Plato  calls  a!  xaT<3k  Tb  COHJUZ  IxtQu^fai  (Phaed.  82  C).  C/.  Diog.  Laert. 
VII  i«3  (no).  In  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.  sxtOupUoc  occurs  frequently, 
being  used  of  desire  shown  by  the  context  to  be  good  (Ps.  37"),  or  evil 
(Prov.  i212),  or  without  implication  of  moral  quality  (Deut.  i215»  *°»  21). 
When  it  is  employed  of  evil  desire  this  is  either  indicated  by  some  term 
of  moral  quality,  as  in  Prov.  ia12,  or  as  in  Sir.  5*  18*°-  31,  by  such  a  lim- 
itation as  aou  or  xapSfag  aou,  the  evil  lying  in  the  element  of  selfish- 
ness or  wilfulness;  when  sexual  desire  is  referred  to,  this  idea  is  not  at 
all  in  the  word  but  in  the  limitations  of  it  (Sir.  20*).  In  4  Mac. 
lictSu^foci  is  a  general  term  for  the  desires,  which  the  author  says  can 
not  be  eradicated,  but  to  which  reason  ought  not  to  be  subjected;  in  2l 
it  is  used  of  sexual  desire  defined  as  such  by  the  limiting  words;  only 
in  i3  does  it  stand  alone,  apparently  meaning  evil  desire,  perhaps  sex- 
ual, being  classed  with  ^<x<yc^i^<x^tct}  gluttony,  as  one  of  the  feelings 
cf.  on  xiOiQ^a,  v.24)  that  are  opposed  to  sobriety  (aoxppoativiQ). 
in  classical  writers  is  likewise  a  term  without  moral  implica- 
tion, signifying  "to  desire."  In  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.,  also,  it  is  a 
neutral  term,  being  used  of  desire  for  that  which  is  good  (Ps.  1x9*°' <0 
Isa.  58*  Wisd.  611),  of  desire  which  it  is  wrong  to  cherish  (Ex.  2o17  Prov. 
2i38)r  and  without  moral  implication  (Gen.  3i30  2  Sam.  23")-  The 
same  is  true  of  the  verb  in  N.  T.;  it  is  used  of  good  (Mt.  i317 1  Tim.  3l) 
or  evil  desire  (Rom.  7*  13°)  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
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text.  It  is  dearly  without  moral  colour  in  the  present  passage.  The 
noun  also,  as  used  in  N.  T.,  carries  in  itself  no  moral  implication 
(Lk.  2  2  16  1  Thes.  2  «  Phil,  i  *»)  .  When  it  is  used  of  evil  desire  this  quality 
is  usually  indicated  by  a  limitation  of  the  word,  or  by  such  limitation 
combined  with  the  larger  context  (Jn.  8i4  Rom.  i24  Col.  36,  etc.).  And 
though  there  appears  in  N.  T.  a  tendency  (of  which  there  are  perhaps 
the  beginnings  in  Sir.  and  4  Mac.  also)  to  use  IxiOu^a  for  evil  desire 
without  qualifying  word  (see  Rom.  77*  *  Jas.  i15),  it  remains  for  the  most 
part  a  word  of  neutral  significance  without  distinctly  moral  colour.  The 
idea  of  sensuality  conveyed  by  the  word  "lust"  as  used  in  modern 
English  belongs  neither  to  the  verb  iicc6u(j.£o>  nor  to  the  noun  iict6u(i(a 
in  themselves,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  rarely  associated  with  them  even 
by  the  context.  In  the  case  of  the  noun  the  implication  of  evil  (not 
necessarily  sensuality)  is  beginning  in  N.  T.  times  to  attach  itself  to 
its  use. 


17.  97  yAp  <r&p£  €T(,0u/i€t  Kar&  rov  irvevjjiaTos,  TO  5£  7n>e{)jua 
KOLT&  rijs  crapicds,  ravra  yap  aXX^Xots  avrfaeirai,  Iva  ju^  ci 
eav  Qe\rjr€  ravra  iroirjre.  "For  the  desire  of  the  flesh  is 
against  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  against 
that  of  the  flesh;  for  these  are  opposed  to  one  another,  that 
whatsoever  ye  will  ye  may  not  do."  yap  is  confirmatory  and 
the  whole  sentence  a  proof  of  the  statement  of  v.16,  that  walking 
by  the  Spirit  will  not  issue  in  subjection  to  the  flesh.  <rdpt; 
and  crapKos  evidently  have  the  same  meaning  as  (raptcds  in  v,16, 
but  for  the  qualitative  use  of  that  verse  the  apostle  substitutes 
a  generic  use  of  &dp%  with  the  article,  by  which  the  force  for 
evil  is  objectified.  So  also  irvevpa  and  irvevtiaros  retain  the 
meaning  of  irvtvpan  in  v.16,  save  that  by  the  use  of  the  article 
they  become  definite,  pointing  directly  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
rather  than  referring  to  it  qualitatively  as  in  v.16.  ravra  y&p 
.  .  .  avrfaarai  is  probably  not  simply  a  repetition  in  general 
terms  of  ^  y<ip  .  .  .  T9}£  <rap/cds?  in  which  case  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  thought.  More  probably  the  first  part  of  the  v.  having, 
consistently  with  the  point  of  view  of  v.16,  spoken  of  Spirit  and 
flesh  as  mutually  antagonistic  forces,  there  is  at  ravra  yap  a 
change  in  point  of  view,  these  and  the  following  words  referring 
to  the  conflict  which  takes  place  between  these  two  in  the  soul 
of  which  neither  is  in  full  possession,  as  proof  of  their  mutual 
antagonism.  To  the  thought  of  the  whole  v,  there  is  an  approx- 
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imate  parallel  in  the  antithesis  between  Satan  and  the  Spirit 
in  Mk.  323-27.  The  use  of  exiflujuct  with  vdp%  and  its  antithesis 
to  Trvevpa  in  a  personal  sense  involves  a  rhetorical  personifica- 
tion of  <rdp%,  but  not  a  conception  of  it  as  actually  personal. 

On  the  question  precisely  what  TceuTa  .  .  .  dvctx-st-rat  means,  and 
whether  Tva  .  .  .  -icotijTe  depends  on  this  or  the  preceding  clause,  in 
which  is  also  involved  the  question  whether  f^P  after  TOCUTOC  is  explan- 
atory or  confirmatory,  and  whether  the  clause  introduced  by  it  is  paren- 
thetical, the  following  data  are  to  be  considered: 

1.  There  is  no  sufficient  warrant  in  the  usage  of  the  period  for  taking 
?va  in  a  purely  ecbatic  sense,  and   Yva  .  .  .  Tcoiffte  as  a  clause   of 
actual  result.    Nor  can  this  clause  be  regarded  as  a  clause  of  con- 
ceived result  (BMT  218),  since  the  principal  clause  refers  not  to  a 
conceived  situation  (denied  to  be  actual,  as  in  i  Thes.  5*,  or  asked 
about  as  in  Jn.  92,  or  affirmed  as  necessary  as  in  Heb.  io3*),  but  to  one 
directly  and  positively  affirmed.    Nor  are  any  of  the  other  sub-telic 
usages  of  Tva  clauses  possible  here;   apparently  it  must  be  taken  as 
purely  telic.    This  fact  forbids  taking  5  Icfcv  O^Xijts  as  referring  to  the 
things  which  one  naturally,  by  the  flesh,  desires,  and  understanding 
the  clause  as  an  expression  of  the  beneficent  result  of  walking  by  the 
Spirit.    C/.  also  Rom.  715,  where  similar  language  is  used  of  a  state 
regarded  as  wholly  undesirable. 

2.  This  clause  also  excludes  understanding  the  whole  verse  as  refer- 
ring to  a  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  as  forces  in  them- 
selves, without  reference  to  any  experience  of  the  reader. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  to  interpret  the  first  clause,  $  r&p  .  .  .  aap*6<; 
in  an  experiential  sense  makes  Taika  .   .   .  dcvrbteiTat  a  meaningless 
and  obstructive  repetition  of  the  preceding  statement. 

It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  understand  the  sentence  from  $  ydp  to 
aapx6?  as  referring  to  the  essential  contrariety  of  the  two  forces  as 
such.  This  contrariety  the  apostle  adduces  as  proof  (r&p)  of  the 
statement  of  v.»  (they  will  not  come  under  the  power  of  the  flesh  by 
coming  under  the  Spirit,  for  the  two  forces  are  of  precisely  opposite 
tendency),  and  in  turn  substantiates  it  by  appeal  to  their  own  experi- 
ence, the  reference  to  their  experience  being  intimated  by  the  use  of 
the  second  person  in  the  telic  clause.  The  change  in  point  of  view 
from  essential  contrariety  to  that  of  experience  is,  then,  at  raS-we  r&P> 
Y&p  being  not  explanatory  but  confirmatory. 

What  condition  that  is  in  which  the  internal  conflict  described  in 

v.nb  ensues  is  suggested  (a)  by  5-iub  v6ttov  of  v.18  (see  notes  below), 

itself  apparently  suggested  by  the  thought  of  v.17b;  (b)  by  reference 

to  Rom.  6",  where,  after  urging  his  readers  not  to  continue  in  sin,  the 

•  apostle  abruptly  introduces  the  expression  Oxb  v6[Aov  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  show  that,  though  he  has  not  previously  in  this  chapter  spoken  of 
the  law,  he  has  all  the  time  had  in  mind  that  it  is  under  law  that 
one  is  unable  to  get  the  victory  over  sin;  (c)  by  comparison  of  Rom. 
713~82,  in  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  the  conflict  which  ensues  when 
one  strives  after  righteousness  under  law,  and  from  which  escape  is 
possible  only  through  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  free- 
ing one  from  that  other  law  which,  though  it  can  command  the  good, 
can  not  achieve  it. 

*Iva  .  .  .  TconjTe  as  a  pure  final  clause  is  to  be  understood  not  as 
expressing  the  purpose  of  God,  this  conflict  being  represented  as  a 
thing  desired  by  him  (for  neither  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence  a  word 
referring  to  God,  nor  is  the  thought  thus  yielded  a  Pauline  thought), 
nor  of  the  flesh  alone,  nor  of  the  Spirit  alone,  but  as  the  purpose  of 
both  flesh  and  Spirit,  in  the  sense  that  the  flesh  opposes  the  Spirit  that 
men  may  not  do  what  they  will  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  opposes  the  flesh  that  they  may  not  do  what 
they  will  after  the  flesh.  Does  the  man  choose  evil,  the  Spirit  opposes 
him;  does  he  choose  good,  the  flesh  hinders  him. 


18.  cl  Se  7B>ei5juart  ay€(rde,  ow  ecrre  viro  VQUQV.  "But  if  ye 
are  led  by  tihie  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  law."  In  this  sentence 
the  apostle  harks  back  for  a  moment  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
first  part  of  the  chapter,  vv.1-6,  complementing  the  statement  of 
v.16,  that  to  walk  by  the  Spirit  does  not  involve  subjection  to 
the  flesh,  by  the  assertion  that  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  is  not  to 
be  under  law.  Clearly,  therefore,  life  by  the  Spirit  constitutes 
for  the  apostle  a  third  way  of  life  distinct  both  on  the  one  hand 
from  legalism  and  on  the  other  from  that  which  is  characterised 
by  a  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  the  flesh.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
middle  course  between  them,  but  a  highway  above  them  both, 
a  life  of  freedom  from  statutes,  of  faith  and  love.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  statement  at  this  point  may  be  due  to  a  desire, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  warning  against  the  danger  of  convert- 
ing freedom  into  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  to  guard  his  readers 
against  supposing  that  he  is  now  really  retracting  what  he  has 
said  before,  and  turning  them  back  to  legalism  disguised  as  a 
life  under  the  leading  of  the  Spirit.  This  was  an  entirely  pos- 
sible danger  for  those  to  whose  thought  there  were  only  the 
two  possibilities,  restraint  by  law  or  no  restraint.  Or  perceiv- 
ing that  what  he  had  said  in  v,17  about  the  contrariety  of  the 
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Spirit  and  the  flesh  and  the  struggle  in  which  those  find  them- 
selves in  whom  both  Spirit  and  flesh  are  still  working,  might 
seem  to  justify  a  doubt  whether  to  walk  by  the  Spirit  after  all 
assures  one  the  victory  over  the  flesh,  and  having  in  mind  that 
it  is  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  law  that  the  conflict  is 
thus  indecisive,  he  answers  the  doubt  by  saying,  "But  this  does 
not  apply  to  you  who  walk  by  the  Spirit;  for  if  ye  are  led  by 
tHe  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  law."  There  seems  no  decisive 
ground. of  choice  between  these  two  explanations  of  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sentence;  its  meaning  remains  the  same  in  either 
case.  TrvevpaTi  is  here,  as  in  v,16,  the  Holy  Spirit,  qualita- 
tively spoken  of.  That  the  term  is  nevertheless  distinctly  in- 
dividual is  shown  by  the  connection  with  the  verb  ayttrde, 
which,  though  practically  synonymous  with  the  TrepnrareTre 
of  v.16,  emphasises  the  voluntary  subjection  of  the  will  to  the 
Spirit,  as  TrepiTarcTrc  on  the  other  hand  makes  prominent  the 
conformity  of  conduct  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  $&&&> 
in  v.25  the  intimate  and  vital  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  the  Spirit.  Cf.  Rom.  8U:  *6<roi  jap  Trvtvpan  0eoO 
ayovrai,  oSrot  viol  Qeov  dcrfo.  The  conditional  clause  ex- 
pressing a  present  particular  supposition  conveys  a  suggestion, 
as  in  TepiTrareTre,  of  continuance  of  action  in  progress,  "If  ye 
are  continuing  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit."  inro  voyov  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  taken,  as  elsewhere  in  the  epistle  (cf.  3**  44>  5»  21)>  as 
referring  to  that  legalistic  system  from  which  it  is  the  apostle's 
aim  to  keep  his  readers  free.  To  understand  the  word  in  the 
ethical  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  v.14  would  immediately  bring 
the  statement  into  conflict  with  the  plain  implication  of  w.13* 14. 
Any  other  sense  than  one  of  these  two  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
context. 

19.  (ftaveph  Se  GGTW  ra  epya  rfjs  <rap/cos,  "Now  the  works 
of  the  flesh  are  manifest."  Having  in  v.17  affirmed  the  mutual 
antipathy  of  Spirit  and  flesh,  the  apostle  now  reverts  to  that 
statement  (§e  is  resumptive),  and  explicates  it  by  enumerating 
the  respective  manifestations  of  the  two,  doubtless  having  in 
mind,  as  he  writes  this  sentence,  the  content  not  only  of  vv.20»  2% 
but  also  of  w.22'  *.  The  purpose  of  both  enumerations  is,  of 
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course,  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  paragraph  from  vv.  14-26, 
viz.,  to  enforce  the  exhortation  of  v.13b,  not  to  convert  their  lib- 
erty into  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  to  rule  their  lives  by  love, 
which  is  itself  to  be  achieved  by  living  by  the  Spirit.  This  the 
repellent  catalogue  of  vices  is  well  calculated  to  do. 

$avep6<;  (cf.  i  Cor.  3"  14",  etc.)  signifies  "open,  evident,"  so  that  any 
one  may  see,  hence,  "  well-known.  "  The  appeal  is  to  common  knowl- 
edge. IpY<x  is  probably  to  be  taken  in  the  active  sense,  deeds,  rather 
than  in  the  passive,  products;  for  though  the  latter  sense  is  occasionally 
found,  i  Cor.  3"-  1S  (sing.),  Acts  7"  (plur.),  yet  Paul  always  uses  gpr« 
(plur.)  in  the  active  sense.  The  term  as  here  used  may  be  associated  in 
his  mind  with  the  Ipfa  v6{xou  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  epistle.  For  that 
he  regarded  life  under  law  as  tending  to  produce  sinful  deeds  is  clear 
from  Rom.  614  y7"35.  Yet  T&  IPY«  "rife  aocpx6q  is  not  here  equivalent  to 
Ipya  v6p,ou;  for  by  the  latter  phrase  he  designates  not  such  evil  deeds 
of  sensuality,  violence,  etc.,  as  are  here  enumerated,  but  the  deeds  of 
obedience  to  statutes  which  fall  short  of  righteousness  because  they 
lack  the  inner  spirit  of  faith  and  love,  -nropvefoc,  etc.,  could  not  be 
called  Ipya  v6|jt,ou  in  Paul's  sense  of  this  term. 


anvd  GCTTIV  7ropm'aA  aKa0ap<n'a,  acre'X7€i,a,  20.  clScoXo- 
Xarpla,  <£ap/ia/a'a,  e%0pai,  epts,  f-^Xos,  Ovpot,  epiQiai,  5t^oa*ra- 
cr/at,  atp^ims,  21.  c^floVot,  /ie0at3  K&JJ.O^  /cat  r&  o^oia  rewrote, 
"which  are  fornication,  uncleanness,  wantonness;  idolatry, 
witchcraft;  enmities,  strife,  jealousy,  angers,  self-seekings,  par- 
ties, divisions,  envyings;  drunkenness,  carousings,  and  the 
things  like  these."  The  words  in  this  list  of  vices  fall  into 
four  groups,  indicated  by  the  punctuation  of  the  translation. 
The  first  group  includes  three  sins  in  which  sensuality  in  the 
narrower  sense  is  prominent;  the  second  includes  two  that  are 
associated  with  heathen  religions,  the  third  group  contains  eight 
in  which  the  element  of  conflict  with  others  is  present;  the 
fourth  consists  of  drunkenness  and  its  natural  accompaniments. 

After  1*6  pat,  some  authorities  (CKL  al  pier.)  maintain  the  plural 
to  the  end  of  the  list,  reading  Ipets  and  t^Xoc,  and  after  <j>66vot  add 
96voi.  This  text  Sd.  adopts.  The  text  above  is  that  of  #B,  sup- 
ported by  other  pre-Syrian  authorities  (varying  somewhat  in  the  case 
of  each  word),  and  is  dearly  the  original. 

On  &nva,  see  note  on  424,  p.  257.  fevcfc  £<rav  may  mean  "of  which 
dass  are"  (so  EH  and  substantially  Ltft.),  but  the  evidence  is  by  no 
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means  decisive  for  this  meaning  in  general,  and  in  this  passage  it  is 
the  less  probable  because  the  idea  "with  others  of  the  same  class" 
supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  compound  form  is  expressed  in  the 
words  *al  T&  S^jiotoc  To6Toi;<;  in  v.21. 

riopvste,  rarely  used  in  the  classics  (the  lexicons  give  exx.  from  Dem. 
only)  but  frequent  in  the  Lxx  and  in  N.  T.,  probably  signified  origi- 
nally "prostitution"  (cf.  XOPVYJ,  "a  prostitute,"  probably  related  to 
xilpv73£ju,  "  to  sell  [slaves],"  prostitutes  being  commonly  bought  slaves), 
but  in  biblical  writings,  (i)  "unlawful  sexual  intercourse"  (x6pvo?  in 
the  classics  usually  meant  one  guilty  of  unnatural  vice)  whether  in- 
volving violation  of  marriage  or  not:  Gen.  38**  Hos.  i2  Mt.  s32  Acts 
1520,  29?  etc.,  and  (2)  tropically,  "the  worshipping  of  other  gods  than 
Jehovah":  Hos.  5*  Isa.  57  9  Ezek.  id15  Jn.  8"  (?)  Rev.  2«  921,  etc.  Here 
evidently,  in  the  literal  sense,  "  fornication."  On  the  prevalence  of  this 
vice  among  Gentiles,  and  the  tendency  even  in  the  Christian  church 
to  regard  it  as  innocent,  see  r  Cor.  5*-  10  6«ff-,  and  commentaries  on 
the  latter  passage,  esp.  Mey.;  i  Thes.  43ff-. 

'AxaOapcifo,  employed  in  Hippocrates  and  Plato  of  the  uncleanness 
of  a  sore  or  wound,  and  in  Demosthenes  of  moral  depravity,  is  used  in 
the  Lxx  either  of  ceremonial  impurity,  Lev.  53  etfreq.  (so  in  2  Chron. 
29*'  16,  or  perhaps  in  the  more  literal  sense,  "dirt"),  as  in  Pap.  Oxyr. 
VIII  H2826,  or  of  "moral  impurity,"  "wickedness,"  with  no  special 
emphasis  on  sexual  vice:  Prov.  618  (Lxx);  i  Esdr.  i«  Ezek.  9*,  etc.  In 
N.  T.  once  only  of  physical  filth,  or  of  that  which  is  ceremonially  defil- 
ing, Mt.  2327  (yet  even  here  as  a  figure  for  wickedness);  elsewhere  of 
moral  impurity.  The  latter  instances  are  all  in  Paul  (Rom.  i24  619,  etc.) 
and  seven  out  of  the  nine  stand  in  association  with  icopvsfo  or  other 
word  denoting  sexual  vice.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  also  the  apostle  has  in  mind  especially  sins  of  the  flesh 
in  the  narrower  sense,  dbta0«pafa  being  a  somewhat  broader  term 
even  than  -rcopvefo.  C/.  Eph.  S8,  xopvete  %k  xal  dxaBoepate  itaaa. 

'AadX-reia,  of  doubtful  etymology,  is  used  by  Greek  authors  with  the 
meaning  "wantonness,"  "violence";  so  in  Plato,  Isseus,  Demosthenes, 
Aristotle.  In  Polyb.  37.  2*  the  addition  of  the  words  Trepl  -cdcc 
crwtJuzTixdq  te6up.(«<;  makes  it  refer  especially  to  lewdness,  yet 
dalXyeia  itself  means  simply  "wantonness."  It  is  not  found  in  the 
Lxx  (canonical  books),  and  in  the  Apocr.  only  in  Wisd.  14"  and 
3  Mac.  226,  in  the  former  passage  with  probable  reference  to  sensuality, 
lewdness;  in  the  latter  without  indication  of  such  limitation.  In  N.  T,  it 
occurs  in  Mk.  7**  without  restriction  to  sensual  sin,  in  i  Pet.  4*  2  Pet. 
2*.  7-  18,  without  decisive  indication  of  this  limitation.  Cf.  Trench, 
Synom,  §  XVI,  who  gives  further  evidence  that  declX-fEta  is  not  exclu- 
sively "lasciviousness,"  but  "wantonness,"  "unrestrained  wilfulness." 
Yet  in  view  of  Paul's  association  of  it  elsewhere  with  words  denoting 
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sensuality  (Rom.  13"  2  Cor.  12"  Eph.  419)  and  its  grouping  here  with 
icopvefo  and  dxaOapafo,  it  is  probable  that  it  refers  here  especially  to 
wantonness  in  sexual  relations.  Like  dbtaGafxrte,  less  specific  than 
xopvefo,  and  referring  to  any  indecent  conduct,  whether  involving 
violation  of  the  person  or  not,  dcrlXyeia  differs  from  dbca6apar(a  in 
that  the  latter  emphasises  the  grossness,  the  impurity  of  the  conduct,  the 
former  its  wantonness,  its  unrestrainedness.  Lightfoot's  distinction; 
"A  man  may  be  dbtdOapToc  and  hide  his  sin;  he  does  not  become  doreX-rfc 
until  he  shocks  public  decency"  seems  scarcely  sustained  by  the  usage 
of  the  words.  da^Xyeta  is,  indeed,  unrestrained,  but  not  necessarily 
public,  and  dbcaOapcrfa  carries  no  more  suggestion  of  secrecy  than 
4crfX-r«ws.  Cf,  Eph.  41*- 

EBoXoXonrpfa,  not  found  in  classic  writers  or  in  the  Lxx,  occurs  in 
N.  T.  (i  Cor.  io14  Col.  36  i  Pet.  4s)  and  thereafter  in  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Greek  writers  did  not  use  eTBwXov  with  specific  reference  to 
the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  or  their  images,  and  the  term  eSScoXoXarpfa 
apparently  arose  on  Jewish  soil.  e?8o>Xov,  signifying  in  the  Lxx  and 
N.  T.  either  the  image  of  the  god  (Acts  7"  Rev.  9*°)  or  the  god  repre- 
sented by  the  image  (i  Cor.  8*«  7  iol9)>  elStoXoXcrupfoc  doubtless  shared 
its  ambiguity,  denoting  worship  of  the  image  or  of  the  god  represented 
by  it. 

<E»ap{jt,ox(a  [or  -efa],  a  classical  word  occurring  from  Plato  down,  is 
•  derived  from  9&p(j.oxov,  which  from  Homer  down  denotes  a  drug, 
whether  harmful  or  wholesome.  fappiaxta  signifies  in  general  the  use 
of  drugs,  whether  helpfully  by  a  physician,  or  harmfully,  hence  poison- 
ing. In  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  the  Lxx  it  is  used  of 
witchcraft  (because  witches  employed  drugs).  In  Isa.  47 9  it  is  a  syn- 
onym of  licaotB-fj,  enchantment  (cf.  also  Philo,  Migr.  Air.  83,  85  (15); 
i  Enoch,  chap.  VIII,  Syn.).  In  the  Lxx  the  word  is  uniformly  em- 
ployed in  a  bad  sense,  of  witchcrafts  or  enchantments:  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (Exod,  7".  aa),  of  the  Canaanites  (Wisd.  i24),  of  Babylon  (Isa. 
47*'  «).  So  also  in  N.  T.  passages,  Rev.  921  (WH.  text  <pap(Aax&v,  mg. 
gxzpnaxiwv,  as  also  Tdf.);  i823  (the  latter  referring,  like  Isa.  47  ••  », 
to  Babylon),  and  in  the  present  passage,  the  reference  is  to  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  magic  art  of  any  kind,  without  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
drugs.  The  meaning  "  poisoning  "  (Demosthenes,  Polybius)  is  excluded 
here  by  the  combined  evidence  of  contemporary  usage  and  the  asso- 
ciation with  et5o>XoXorpta.  On  the  prevalence  of  witchcraft  and  its 
various  forms,  see  Acts  &»*** 13*^-  19™**  2  Tim*  3";  Ltft  ad  he.;  Bible 
Dictionaries,  under  "Magic,"  and  literature  cited  there  and  in  Ltft. 

*Ex0pott,  a  classical  word,  from  Pindar  down,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Lxx  and  3XT.  T.  Standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  group  it 
gives  the  key-note  of  that  group.  It  is  the  opposite  of  dr&rciQ,  denoting 
"enmity,"  "hostility,"  in  whatever  form  manifested. 
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"Epi<;,  a  classical  word,  of  frequent  occurrence  from  Homer  down; 
in  Homer  of  "contention,"  "rivalry,"  "strife  for  prizes,"  also  "fight- 
ing," "strife";  after  Homer  "strife,"  "discord,"  "quarrel,"  "wran- 
gling," "contention."  It  occurs  in  Ps.  i39ao  (B);  Sir.  28"  40*-  »,  in  the 
latter  two  passages  in  an  enumeration  of  the  common  ills  of  life.  The 
nine  N.  T.  instances  are  all  found  in  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul. 

ZijXog  occurs  in  classical  writers  from  Hesiod  down;  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  it  is  classed  as  a  noble  passion,  "emulation,"  as  opposed  to 
966vtK,  "envy";  but  in  Hesiod  is  already  used  as  equivalent  to  cp86vo?. 
In  the  Lxx  used  for  rwj,?,  but  with  considerable  variety  of  mean- 
ing. The  common  element  in  all  the  uses  of  the  word  is  its  expression 
of  an  intense  feeling,  usually  eager  desire  of  some  kind.  In  the  Lxx 
and  N.  T.  three  meanings  may  be  recognised:  (i)  "intense  devotion 
to,  zeal  for,  persons  or  things"  (Ps.  69",  quoted  in  Jn.  217,  i  Mac.  2" 
Rom.  io2  2  Cor  7*  Phil.  3*);  (2)  "anger,"  perhaps  always  with  the 
thought  that  it  arises  out  of  devotion  to  another  person  or  thing  (Num. 
25llb  Ezek.  2325  Acts  5"  13"  Heb.  io27,  the  last  a  quotation  from  the 
Lxx);  (3)  "jealousy,"  the  unfriendly  feeling  excited  by  another's  pos- 
session of  good,  or  "envy,"  the  eager  desire  for  possession  created  by 
the  spectacle  of  another's  possession  (Cant.  88  Eccl.  4*  9*  Rom.  13" 
i  Cor.  3*  Jas.  314-  l6).  In  the  present  passage  it  is  clearly  used  in  the 
last-named  sense. 

®u^6<;,  a  classical  word  in  frequent  use  from  Homer  down,  signifying 
"breath,"  "soul,"  "spirit,"  "heart"  (as  the  seat  of  emotion,  both 
the  gentler  and  the  more  turbulent,  and  as  the  seat  of  thought),  "tem- 
per," "courage,"  "anger."  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lxx, 
translating  various  Hebrew  words,  and  in  the  Apocr.  (over  three  hun- 
dred times  in  all).  Its  meanings  are  (i)  "disposition"  (Wisd.  7"); 
(2)  "courage"  (2  Mac.  7");  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  both  in 
Lxx  and  Apocr.  (3)  "anger,"  occasionally  in  the  expressions  f)  6pf?) 
•cou  6u(jLoG  and  6  0u(xbc  Tife  6py^?;  it  is  ascribed  both  to  God  and  to 
men.*  In  N.  T.  the  Apocalypse  uses  it  (a)  in  the  meaning  "wrath"; 
with  reference  to  the  wrath  of  God  in  i410*  19  15*-  *  i6»»  19  ig18  (in  i619  and 
19"  in  the  phrase  6  0uy,o<;  1%  &P7ite);  of  the  rage  of  Satan  in  12",  and 
(b)  with  the  meaning,  "ardour,"  "passion,"  in  the  expression  o  6u[ib<;  rift 
•rcopvefocq  afaijs  in  i4g  i8s.  Elsewhere  in  N.  T.  it  means  "anger": 
of  men  in  Lk.  4™  Acts  19"  2  Cor.  12**  Gal.  5*°  Eph.  4"  Col.  3* 
Heb.  ii87;  of  God  in  Rom.  2*  only.  As  compared  with  6prn>  6uy.6<; 
denotes  an  outburst  of  passion,  opffj  a  more  settled  indignation;  in 
accordance  with  which  distinction  0u^6c  tends  to  be  used  of  the  repre- 
hensible anger  of  men,  6p"rt  of  the  righteous  wrath  of  God.  Yet  the 


*  The  apparent  Lxx  use  of  0v/A<fe  in  the  sense  of  poison  (Deut.  32".  »  Ps.  57  (58)*  Job  20" 
Am.  6")  almost  certainly  arises  from  infelicitous  translation  of  the  Hebrew  rather  than  from 
a  usage  of  the  Greek  word  in  that  sense. 
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distinction  is  not  steadfastly  maintained,  as  appears  from  the  facts 
above  stated,  and  especially  from  the  occurrence  of  the  expressions 
8uy,b<;  6pYt)<;  and  6p*rfj  6u^ou.  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  present 
passage  is  its  most  common  one  in  biblical  writers,  "anger,"  "passion- 
ate outburst  of  hostile  feeling." 

'Epc0£a  (of  uncertain  etymology,  but  having  no  relation  to  Ipis  and 
doubtful  relation  to  Sptov,  wool)  is  cognate  with  £pi0os,  "a  day- 
labourer,"  "a  wage-earner"  (from  Homer  down),  specifically  •?)  2pt0o<;, 
"a  woman  weaver,"  Dem.  13 138;  in  this  sense  in  the  only  Lxx  instance, 
Isa.  38".  iptQta  first  appears  in  Aristotle,  when  it  means  "canvassing 
for  office"  (PoL  5.  29  [1303  b14])  but  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas  is  defined 
as  "working  for  hire."  In  Polyb.  10.  25 fl  the  verb  epiOetioyiat,  used 
also  by  Aristotle  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  means  "  to  seek  the  political 
co-operation  of,"  "to  inveigle  into  one's  party,"  but  in  Tob-  a11  still 
means  "to  labour  for  wages,"  or  more  probably  "  to  spin,"  In  Philo,  II 
555  (Mangey)  <£vsp(0suTo<;  is  used  in  connection  with  dc<ptX6vetxQ<; 
(•fjfenovte  8'  dc<ptX6vet*o<;  xal  d£vep£6euTo<;  6p0fj  ^YIQ),  apparently  mean- 
ing] "without  self-seeking."  It  is  thus  evident  that  though  the 
extant  examples  of  the  noun  are  relatively  few  (more  in  N.  T.  than 
in  all  previous  literature  so  far  as  noted),  yet  the  word  had  a  long  his- 
tory and  probably  bore  side  by  side  both  its  original  meaning,  "work- 
ing for  wages,"  and  its  derived  sense,  referring  to  office-seeking.  The 
paucity  of  other  examples  gives  to  the  N.  T.  instances  a  special  value 
for  lexicography.  When  these  are  examined  it  appears  that  in  none 
of  them  is  either  the  literal  sense  or  precisely  the  Aristotelian  sense 
of  office-seeking  possible.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  seek  a  mean- 
ing cognate  with  the  meanings  elsewhere  vouched  for  and  consonant 
with  the  context  of  the  N.  T.  passages.  Examination  of  the  passages 
from  this  point  of  view  suggests  two  meanings:  (i)  "self-seeking," 
"selfishness."  (2)  "factiousness,"  "party  spirit."  The  former  of 
these  is  easily  derivable  from  the  original  sense,  "working  for  wages," 
and  is  appropriate  to  the  context  of  all  the  examples  (Rom.  2"  2*Cor. 
12"  Phil,  i17  2*  Jas.  314' lfi  et  iU.).  The  second  is  cognate  with  the 
Aristotelian  sense,  "office-seeking,"  and  is  appropriate  to  some  of  the 
passages  (2  Cor.  12"  Phil.  in  2*  et  &J.),less  so  to  the  other  passages, 
and  distinctly  inappropriate  to  Rom.  2*.  Respecting  this  last-named 
passage  it  should  be  observed  (a)  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  suggest  the  meaning  "party  spirit";  (b)  that  the  term  denotes  what 
is  for  the  apostle  the  very  root-vice  of  all  sin;  it  is  certainly  more  prob- 
able that  he  found  this  in  selfishness,  the  antithesis  of  the  all-inclusive 
virtue,  love,  than  in  so  specialised  a  form  of  selfishness  as  party  spirit; 
(c)  that  the  expression  TQ!S  %k  e£  £pt0£a<;  dtoceiOouai  tj  dXiqOe&jc  in 
effect  repeats  the  idea  of  T&V  T-?JV  <fc)wi?)0etav  Iv  dSoc^  xate^vwv 
(Rom.  i18)j  and  that  this  phrase  neither  in  itself,  nor  by  its  further 
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explication  in  the  context,  refers  specifically  to  party  spirit,  but  does 
by  its  contextual  definition  refer  to  the  self-willed,  self-seeking  spirit, 
We  seem,  therefore,  justified  in  deciding  that  Ipi9(<z  in  N.  T.  means 
"self-seeking,"  "selfish  devotion  to  one's  own  interest*';  that  this 
is  a  possible  meaning  for  all  the  instances;  but  that  "party  spirit"  is 
in  some  passages  a  possible  alternative.  In  the  present  passage  the 
use  of  the  plural  might  seem  to  favour  the  second  meaning,  or,  rather, 
the  corresponding  concrete  sense,  factions.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  word  had  such  a  concrete  sense,  and  both  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  gpya  (v.19)  and  the  use  of  other  abstract  terms  in  this 
passage  in  the  plural  (to  designate  various  instances  or  manifestations 
of  the  kind  of  conduct  expressed  by  the  noun)  deprive  this  argument 
of  any  force.  The  position  of  Ipt8(ai  between  6uyio(  and  §ixocta<j(ai 
is  consistent  with  either  meaning;  if  Ipi6£at  means  self-seekings,  this 
is  naturally  followed  by  terms  denoting  those  things  to  which  such  self- 
seekings  lead,  Bexoairacrfai  and  alp&retq;  if  it  means  efforts  to  advance 
one's  party,  actions  inspired  by  party-spirit,  it  stands  as  the  first  in  a 
group  of  three  nearly  synonymous  terms.  On  the  whole  the  prepon- 
derance is  slightly,  though  only  slightly,  in  favour  of  that  meaning 
which  is  for  the  N.  T,  as  a  whole  best  established,  "self-seeking," 
"selfishness." 

Atxo<rca<j(a,  a  classical  word,  used  by  Herodotus  and  Solon  in  the 
sense  of  "dissension,"  by  Theognis,  meaning  "sedition,"  is  not  found 
in  the  Lxx;  occurs  in  Apocr,  in  i  Mac.  329  only,  with  the  meaning  "dis- 
sension"; is  found  in  N.  T.  here  and  Rom.  i617  only,  in  both  cases  in 
the  plural -and  without  doubt  meaning  "dissensions." 

AYpeatc;,  in  classical  writers,  has  two  general  meanings,  one  asso- 
ciated with  the  active  meaning  of  the  cognate  verb,  alp&*>,  hence  "a 
taking,"  "capture"  (Hdt.),  the  other  with  the  meaning  of  the  middle, 
alp^otxat,  hence  "choice,"  "plan,"  "purpose,"  "preference"  (Find* 
^Esch.  Hdt.  etc.)-  So  in  the  Lxx,  meaning  "free  will,"  "choice." 
In  late  Greek,  after  Plato  and  Aristotle,  there  arises  the  meaning 
"philosophic  tendency,"  "school,"  "party."  So  in  Dion.  Hal,,  Sext. 
Emp.,  but  also  in  Jos.  BdL  2187  (8r)>  toTs  8&  frgXcuortv  T^V  aYpecnv 
(the  Essenes).  In  Arrian's  report  of  the  teachings  of  Epictetus  at 
and  TCpoccipEoreg  are  used  of  the  soul,  doubtless  as  that  in  which  the 
power  of  choice  lies.  Cf.  M.  and  M.  Voc.  s*  t>.  In  N.  T,  it  is  always 
associated  in  meaning  with  the  middle  of  the  verb,  and  usually  signifies 
a  body  of  people  holding  a  chosen  set  of  opinions;  thus  without  re- 
proach, of  the  Sadducees,  Acts  517;  of  the  Pharisees,  Acts  15*  26*;  of  the 
Christians,  spoken  of  as  Nazarenes,  Acts  24s.  As  a  term  of  reproach, 
denoting  a  group  or  sect  reprehensibly  departing  from  the  general  body, 
it  occurs  in  Acts  24",  In  i  Cor.  n19  and  2  Pet.  2l  it  seems  to  signify, 
rather,  "difference  of  opinion,"  "division  of  sentiment,"  than  con- 
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cretely  "party,"  "sect."  The  abstract  meaning  is  also  (cf.  above  on 
IpiOfou)  more  appropriate  to  the  present  passage.  The  meaning 
"heresy,"  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  that  of  the  general  body,  is  not 
found  in  N.  T.  or  in  Patr.  Ap.  (see  Ign.  Trail.  6l;  Eph.  62;  cf.  Zahn  on 
the  former  passage)  unless  possibly  in  Herm.  Sim.  9.  23*  and  probably 
not  here.  Cf.  also  Kuhl  on  2  Pet.  21  in  Meyer-Weiss.6  In  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  26';  Did.  3Sa;  Iren.  Haer.  i.  n1,  it  is  probably  still  used  in  the 
sense  of  "sect,"  or  "division,"  as  a  term  of  reproach.  It  clearly 
means  "heresy"  in  Mart.  PoL  Epil  i  (Ltft.  2),  which  is,  however,  of 
considerably  later  date. 

<£86voe,  a  classical  word  from  Pindar  and  Herodotus  down,  means 
"ill-will,"  "malice,"  "envy"  (cf.  under  VjXos  above);  not  in  Lxx;  in 
Apocr.,  Wisd.  2"  623 1  Mac.  816  3  Mac.  67;  always  in  a  bad  sense,  "  envy." 
So  also  in  N.  T.  (Mt.  27"  Mk.  is10  Rom.  i29,  etc.)  except  in  Jas.  4s, 
where  it  is  used  tropically,  meaning  "eager  desire  for  (exclusive)  pos- 
session of,"  and  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  present  passage 
it  can  not  be  sharply  distinguished  from  VjXoq.  If  the  words  are  to 
be  discriminated,  tftXos  would  signify  "jealousy,"  <p86voi  "envyings." 
The  plural  denotes  different  acts,  or  specific  forms  of  envious  desire. 

M£8at  and  x&pioi  fall  in  a  class  by  themselves.  1^673  occurs  in  classic 
writers  from  Herodotus  and  Antipho  down,  meaning,  (i)  "strong 
drink,"  (2)  "drunkenness,"  and  with  the  same  meanings  in  the  Lxx 
(in  Hag.  i*  apparently  meaning  "satiety"  rather  than  "drunkenness"). 
In  the  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  it  occurs  in  the  second  sense  only,  xftyios  (of 
doubtful  etymology)  occurs  in  classic  writers  from  Homer  down,  mean- 
ing "revelling,"  "carousing,"  such  as  accompanies  drinking  and  festal 
processions  in  honour  of  the  gods,  especially  Bacchus;  it  is  not  found  in 
the  Lxx;  occurs  in  the  Apocr.  in  Wisd.  i4ss  2  Mac.  64,  and  in  N.  T.  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  classical  writers;  in  Rom.  13"  it  is  associated  as 
here  with  ^Bq,  in  i  Pet.  4*,  with  oCvo^u-rte,  "drunkenness." 

For  a  similar  catalogue  of  vices,  see  Corpus  H&rmeticum  XIII  (XIV) 
7,  in  Reitzenstein,  Poimandres,  p.  342;  Mead,  Thrice  Greatest  Hermes, 
Vol.  II,  p.  224.  For  a  discussion  of  Gentile  morals,  see  L.  Friedlfinder, 
Darstellungen  aus  der  SittengeschicMe  Rams,  8th  ed.,  4  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1910;  E.  T.  from  7th  ed.,  New  York,  1909,  1910;  de  Pressens6,  The 
Ancient  World  and  Christianity,  Bk.  V,  Chap.  II,  §  II,  pp.  424-432; 
Dtillinger,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  London,  1862.  For  the  same  kind 
of  material  in  the  form  of  a  connected  story,  see  Becker,  Gallus;  Walter 
Pater,  Harms  the  Epicurean;  BSttiger,  Sabwa.  References  to  Gentile 
authors  are  to  be  found  in  de  Pressense'  and  Becker,  and  with  especial 
copiousness  in  Friedlander's  great  work. 

TrpoX^yco    vfuv    Ka0<J>$    Trpoelirov    in    ot    rA    rotaura 
ffovTts  jSaaiXe/oj'  0a>0  ov  K\i}povojjLtf<rov(nv.  "respecting 
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which  I  tell  you  beforehand,  as  I  have  (already)  told  you  in 
advance,  that  they  who  do  such  things  will  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  To  the  list  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  cal- 
culated by  their  very  quality  to  deter  the  Galatians  from  follow- 
ing its  impulses,  Paul  adds  the  weighty  statement  which  he 
had  already  made  to  them  on  some  previous  occasion  that  such 
things  exclude  one  from  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
By  ftaaiXefav  6eov  the  apostle  doubtless  means  the  reign  of  God 
which  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  return  of  Christ  from  the 
heavens  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Cf.  i  Cor.  is50- 52 
with  i  Thes.  i10  416» 17.  The  phrase  used  without  the  article 
with  either  noun  is  qualitative  and  emphasises  the  ethical 
quality  of  the  order  of  things  for  which  the  phrase  stands  and 
the  incongruity  between  it  and  ol  ra  TOLCLVTCL  Trpcwrowres;  thus 
suggesting  the  reason  for  their  exclusion.  Cf.  i  Cor,  69» 10  is50, 
in  all  of  which  the  phrase  is  as  here  anarthrous.  This  qualita- 
tive force  can  be  imperfectly  reproduced  in  English  by  the 
translation,  "shall  not  inherit  a  kingdom  of  God,"  but  at  the 
cost  of  obscuring  the  definite  reference  of  the  expression. 

xa8<&<;  (without  x«0  is  the  reading  of  tf*BFG  f  Vulg.  (am.  fu. 
demid  al.)  Syr.  (psh.)  Eth.  Goth.  Tert.  Cyp.  Aug.  ai  xa£  is  added  by 
frTACDKLP  al.  omn.  vid-  d  e  g  tol.  Syr.  (hard.)  Boh.  Arm.  Mcion. 
Clem.  Chr.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  Dam.  Ir1*'-  Hier.  Ambrst.  Both  read- 
ings are  pre-Syrian  but  xa£  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  a  Western  corrup- 
tion adopted  by  the  Syrian  text,  occasioned  by  the  natural  impulse  to 
emphasise  the  comparison  between  TcpoXlyG)  and  xpoefacov.  Cf.  i  Thes. 
4". 

VA  is  doubtless  accusative  as  8v  clearly  is  in  Jn.  8",  8v  6^T<;  X£-reTe 
8-rt  6eb<;  6yiwv  I<JT(V,  but  in  precisely  what  relation  Paul  meant  to  set 
it,  when  he  wrote  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  reason  that  after 
xae&s  icposwcov  he  has  reproduced  the  thought  of  S  in  Tok  Toiatka  and 
given  it  a  new  construction.  Cf.  Ell.  ad  loc. 

npoX^yw  might  consistently  with  the  usual  force  of  rcpo  in  composi- 
tion and  the  classical  usage  of  this  word  mean  either  "foretell"  or 
"forth  tell,"  "tell  publicly."  But  the  fact  that  in  all  the  instances  in 
which  Paul  uses  it  (2  Cor.  13*  x  Thes.  3*  and  here,  the  only  N.  T.  in- 
stances) the  object  of  the  verb  is,  in  fact,  a  prediction,  and  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  meaning  "tell  publicly  "  (for  the  meaning  "  tell  plainly  " 
there  seems  no  evidence)  make  it  quite  certain  that  its  meaning  here 
is  "to  predict/' 
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Ot  icp&oraovrec;  is  a  general  present  participle  with  the  article,  meaning 
"those  that  are  wont  to  practise." 

Tot  Toiauta  means  either  "the  things  previously  mentioned  being  of 
such  quality  as  they  are,"  or  "  the  class  of  things  to  which  those  named 
belong."  Cf.  i  Cor.  s5  Rom.  i32  22-  3  Eph,  5",  and  for  toiaOTa  without 
the  article,  meaning  "things  like  those  spoken  of,"  Mk.  7"  Jn.  9" 
Heb.  81.  See  Kiihner-Gerth  465.  5;  Butt.  124.  5;  Bl.-D.  274. 

The  considerations  that  necessitate  taking  the  phrase  fiaatXefav 
Osou  here  in  its  eschatological  sense  are  the  following:  (i)  The  apostle 
undoubtedly  looked  for  a  personal  visible  return  of  Christ  from  the 
heavens  and  expected  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead  in  con- 
nection therewith,  i  Thes.  i10  415'17.  (2)  In  i  Cor.  i5fi°  he  speaks  of 
inheriting  the  kingdom  of  God  in  connection  with  the  resurrection  of 
men,  and  in  such  way  as  to  show  clearly  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom,  as  thought  of  in  that  passage  at  least,  is  achieved  through 
the  resurrection.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  expression  has  the 
same  meaning  in  the  other  passages  in  the  same  epistle  (69-  *°),  there 
being  nothing  in  the  context  to  oppose  this  meaning.  In  i  Thes.  212 
the  eschatological  significance  is  most  probably  though  not  quite  cer- 
tainly present.  There  are,  indeed,  a  number  of  passages  in  Paul  in 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  spoken  of  with  so  distinct  emphasis  on 
its  ethical  quality  and  with  such  absence  of  eschatological  suggestion 
that  it  must  be  questioned  whether  he  uniformly  gave  to  the  phrase 
eschatological  significance.  See  Rom.  14"  i  Cor.  420.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  apostle  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God  both  as 
present  and  as  future,  in  the  latter  case  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  return 
of  Christ.  But  the  considerations  named  above  are  sufficient  to  show 
clearly  that  it  is  the  future  kingdom  that  .is  here  in  mind,  while  it  is 
also  clear  that  he  intended  to  emphasise  the  ethical  quality  of  $he 
kingdom,  which  is,  of  course,  essentially  the  same  whether  present  or 
future. 


22.  o  Se  /capTTO?  rov  irvevfAardv  GCTTIV 

J^PT/CTTOTT??,  ayaQdHrvvi),  TT/CTW,  23. 
"But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-con- 
trol." This  sentence  continues  the  argument  for  the  mutual 
contrariety  of  flesh  and  Spirit  begun  in  v.18.  By  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  members  of  the  series  beginning  with  ay  dirt),  Paul 
appeals  to  the  Galatians  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  as 
by  the  repulsiveness  of  the  vices  named  in  w,  19-21  he  had 
sought  to  deter  them  from  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  the  flesh. 
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51  is  slightly  adversative,  introducing  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in 
antithesis  to  the  works  of  the  flesh,  /capxa?,  used  in  i  Cor.  g1 
in  its  literal  sense  (as  also  2  Tim.  26),  is  elsewhere  in  the  letters 
of  Paul  employed  in  a  figurative  sense  only  (Rom.  i13  Phil,  i11 
417,  etc.).  The  choice  of  the  word  here  in  preference  to  epya 
(v.19)  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  association  of  the  word  epya 
with  the  phrase  tyya  vopov  (see  epya  alone  used  in  this  sense, 
Rom.  327  42  911  n6),  partly  to  his  preference  for  a  term  which 
suggests  that  love,  joy,  peace,  etc.,  are  the  natural  product  of  a 
vital  relation  between  the  Christian  and  the  Spirit.  Observe 
the  word  f  &IMV  in  v.25  and  cf.  220.  The  use  of  the  singular 
serves  to  present  all  the  experiences  and  elements  of  character 
in  the  ensuing  list  as  a  unity,  together  constituting  the  result 
of  living  by  the  Spirit.  Yet  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on 
the  singular,  since  Paul  always  used  it  when  employing  the 
word  in  its  figurative  sense. 

On  the  importance  of  the  distinction  in  the  apostle's  mind 
between  o  /capTrbs  TOV  Trvevfiaros,  and  T<i  %ap/cr/tara  (rot) 
TTvevpaTos}  qr  fj  <f>avep(o<rt,<s  TOV  7n>et5/x,aTG<??  see  detached  note 
on  n^ev/ta  and  2apf ,  p.  489,  and  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des 
heiligen  Geistes,  pp.  62-97,  esp.  77  jf.  The  two  lists,  the  present 
one  and  that  of  i  Cor.  i28'u,  contain  but  one  common  term, 
IT  for  is,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  different  sense  in 
the  two  passages.  Under  the  terms  %apiirjuara  trvevpaTiicd 
and  $>a,v£p<£<n<>  TOV  TrvevpaTos  the  apostle  includes  those  ex- 
traordinary experiences  and  powers  which  were  not  necessarily 
evidential  of  moral  character  in  those  in  whom  they  appeared, 
but  because  of  their  extraordinary  character  and  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message,  the  word  of 
God  (i  Thes.  213),  were  regarded  as  effects  and  evidences  of  the 
presence  and  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  are  all  ex- 
ternal and  easily  recognisable;  note  the  term  $avepa>arvs  in 
i  Cor.  i27.  Under  the  term  o  KCLPTTOS  rov  Trveuparos,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  included  those  ethical  qualities  and  spiritual 
experiences  which  were  not  popularly  thought  of  as  evidences 
of  the  Spirit's  presence,  but  which,  to  the  mind  of  Paul,  were 
of  far  greater  value  than  the  so-called  %ap«r/Ltara.  See  i  Cor., 
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chaps.  12-14,  esp.  is31,  chap.  13,  and  I41.  Thus  while  retaining 
the  evidently  current  view,  which  found  in  the  gift  of  tongues 
and  prophecy  and  power  to  heal  disease  evidence  of  the  Spirit's 
presence  (see  also  Gal.  3*),  he  transferred  the  emphasis  of  his 
thought,  and  sought  to  transfer  that  of  his  disciples,  from  these 
things  to  the  internal  and  ethical  qualities  which  issue  in  and 
control  conduct. 

Whether  the  terms  listed  in  vv.2a-  M  fell  in  the  apostle's  mind  into 
definite  classes  Is  not  altogether  clear.  dtY&Tnj,  evidently  meaning  love 
towards  other  men  (cf.  vv.13»  "),  stands  in  a  sense  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  is  probably  thought  of  as  the  source  from  which  all  the  rest  flow. 
Cf.  v.«  and  i  Cor.,  chap.  13,  and  note  the  parallelism  of  i  Cor.  13*"* 
with  the  list  here,  especially  ^oxpo8u[i,(a  with  puxxpoBu^et  (v.-»), 
TTQC  with  txfpri<3T;e(iei:<zt  (v.<),  TcfoTt?  with  xcfcvra  -jacrceflei,  TO&VTGC 
•m&vra  Sxo^vst  (v.7);  icpaCtTqs  with  06  <pu<noCh;ai,  o6x  daxiqjJLovet  (v.5). 
Of  the  two  terms  xaP&  an(l  ^P1^?  the  first  certainly,  and  the  second 
probably,  refers  to  experiences  enjoyed  rather  than  to  transitive  atti- 
tudes towards  others;  the  remaining  terms,  except  the  last,  have 
special  reference  to  the  relations  of  those  who  walk  by  the  Spirit  to 
others,  in  a  measure  antithetical  to  IxOpat  .  .  .  0uy.o(  in  the  list  of 
works  of  the  flesh;  Irxpdeireta,  though  belonging  also  in  this  list,  seems 
to  stand  in  special  antithesis  to  the  last  two  terms  of  the  preceding 
list,  iJUsOat,  x&{Jioi. 

*AY<£XIQ,  though  in  itself  capable  of  denoting  the  adoration  of  and 
devotion  to  God,  is  probably  to  be  taken  here  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  v.14,  and  Paul's  general  usage  (2  Thes.  3"  is  the  only 
clear  instance  of  dcy^x-rj  in  the  Pauline  letters  used  of  the  love  of  men 
towards  God),  as  referring  to  that  love  of  man  for  man,  which  resting 
upon  appreciation  of  value  is  chiefly  characterised  by  desire  to  benefit. 
See  detached  note  on  'AyoTc&o  and  'Aydhnj,  p.  519. 

Xapdc,  in  use  by  classical  writers  from  Homer  down,  and  about  fifty 
times  in  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.,  is  employed  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  an<i 
N.  T.  rarely  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  joy  (3  Mac.  4**  $21 6U;  cf.  also  Jas.  4*), 
but  most  frequently  of  joy  that  has  a  religious  basis,  grounded  in  con- 
scious relationship  to  God  (Ps.  30**  Prov.  29*  Sir.  ita  Rom.  14"  15" 
Phil.  **'«,  etc.). 

On  elp^viQ,  see  detached  note,  p.  424.  Its  meaning  here  is  probably 
the  same  as  in  Rom.  $*,  "tranquillity  of  mind"  (based  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  relation  to  God).  For  though  the  idea  of  harmony  with 
God  is  possible  here,  it  is  an  unusual  meaning  in  Paul,  and  there  is 
nothing  specially  to  suggest  it  here;  the  idea  of  spiritual  well-being  is 
not  in  itself  inappropriate,  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  the  apostle  would 
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use  the  word  in  so  general  a  sense,  standing  as  it  does  here  between  the 
more  specific  terms,  #*£**  and  tAax.po6upt.fo;  the  meaning,  "peace  with 
men,"  is  appropriate  in  connection  with  either  %apd  (cf.  Rom.  I4IT>  lf) 
or  with  yiaxpQ6u&Ju'a,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that,  e^viQ  in  that 
case  expressing  a  relation  to  men,  as  do  also  &*f&Trt}  and  twotpo6uji.(ce, 
Xapcfc  stands  quite  alone,  the  only  non-transitive  word  in  the  group. 
On  elcrfjvij  denoting  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  associated  with  %ap<*,  cf. 
Rom.  IS13:  &  Se  6eb<;  TYK  tXicfco*;  «rcXTjp&ao«  fcjJiaq  TC&C^  %apac;  xa*  etp^viqt; 
ev  T$  xtaireOeiv.  On  peace  as  produced  by  the  Spirit,  cf.  Rom.  i8,  ^ 
Y&p  <pp6vrpa  TOO  xve6pia'uo<;  ^  xal  ete^viq,  though  eZp-rjviQ  perhaps  has 
here  the  more  general  sense  of  "spiritual  well-being";  and  Rom.  s1*5, 
where  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  sequel  and  accompaniment  of 
peace  in  the  sense  of  tranquil  assurance,  is  the  result  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Maxpo6ofi.{a,  found  first  in  Menander,  fourth  century  B.  a,  occurs 
rarely  in  non-biblical  writers,  and  but  five  times  in  the  Lxx  and  Apocr. 
It  has  always  the  same  general  meaning,  that  which  its  etymology  sug- 
gests, viz.,  "steadfastness  of  soul  under  provocation  to  change,"  the 
specific  meaning  differing  according  as  that  which  is  endured  is  thought 
of  impersonally,  and  the  word  signifies  simply  "endurance,"  "stead- 
fastness," or  personally,  so  that  ixaxpoBu^fa  includes  forbearance,  en- 
durance of  wrong  or  exasperating  conduct  without  anger  or  taking 
vengeance.  Hence  (a)  "patience,"  "persistence,"  "steadfastness." 
So  in  Plut.  iMcull  32*  331;  Isa.  57^  i  Mac.  8<  Col.  i»  2  Tim.  3"  Heb.  6« 
Jas.  s10;  (b)  "forbearance,"  endurance  of  wrong  without  anger  or 
avenging  one's  self,  "long-suffering"  (i)  of  God  and  of  Christ  towards 
men:  Rom.  2*  9"  i  Tim.  il«  i  Pet.  3"  2  Pet.  3";  (ii)  of  men  towards  one 
another:  Prov.  25"  Sir.  5"  2  Cor.  6«  Eph.  4*  Col.  3"  2  Tim.  3"  4a-  In 
the  present  passage  the  word  is  probably,  in  accordance  with  Paul's 
usual  usage  and  the  context,  to  be  taken  in  the  last-named  sense,  viz., 
forbearance  towards  men  whose  conduct  is  calculated  to  provoke  to 
anger. 

Xp7jat6rri<;,  from  Euripides  down,  signifies  iix  classical  writers,  of 
things,  "excellence,"  of  persons,  "goodness,"  "honesty,"  "kindness." 
In  later  Greek  writers,  especially  in  Plutarch,  who  uses  it  often,  it  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  general  sense,  "goodness,"  "excellence"  of  character 
(Plut.  PHI.  et  Tit.  3);  but  more  frequently  in  the  specific  sense,  "kind- 
ness" (Cat.  Maj.  5»:  Tj)v  XP^F^1^  *35  SixaeooiSviQS  -jcXcn^Tepov  T6- 
xov  &P&IJUJV  liutXa^dcvouaav.  It  is  joined  with  ^cXocrropYfa  in  Agis  17*, 
with  <ptXav0pc»>icte  in  Demetr.  50*;  Dem.  et  Cic.  3s) .^  In  the  Lxx  it 
translates  ala  or  other  forms  from  this  root,  and  is  used  meaning 
"goodness,"  Ps.  14*' s;  "prosperity,"  Ps.  io6s;  but  most  frequently 
"kindness,"  as  in  Ps.  21*  68".  In  the  Ps.  Sol.  (S15-  *'<  *r-  «  8"  9"  i8«) 
it  uniformly  means  "kindness";  so  also  in  Patr.  Ap.  (Clerxu  Rom.  9*; 
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2  Clem,  is6,  etc.).  This  is  also  the  constant  meaning  in  N.  T. 
(Rom.  24  ii22,  etc.),  except  in  Rom.  3",  a  quotation  from  Ps.  i43. 

'AYa6o)a6vtj  appears  first  in  the  Lxx  (usually  translating  n^ta)  and 
like  xpYja^rqq  signifying  "goodness,"  "righteousness"  (Ps.  38*°  52'), 
"prosperity"  (Eccl.  510- l7,  etc.)  and  "kindness"  (Judg.  835  9"  Neh. 
Q«,  »s).  it  is  not  found  in  Ps.  Sol.,  which  use  8txaio<j6vT]  for  "right- 
eousness," "good  character,"  and  xpija-cd'njs,  gXeoq,  and  IXen^oaOviQ 
for  "kindness,"  "mercy."  In  N.  T.  it  occurs  in  Paul's  epistles  only 
(Rom.  i514  Eph.  $9  2  Thes.  i11),  always  apparently  in  the  general  sense, 
"goodness."  Ltft.'s  distinction  between  zptiatbrriq  and  dYaOoxitivTq, 
that  the  latter  is  more  active,  differing  !rom  the  former  somewhat  as 
beneficentia  from  benevolentia}  would  naturally  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  word  in  this  series  and  at  this  point,  but  is  unsustained  by  any 
other  evidence.  It  seems  necessary  to  choose  between  taking  it  in  the 
wholly  general  sense  of  "goodness,"  and  making  it  entirely  synonymous 
with  xpt)<JT6'uirjt;,  "kindness."  The  few  other  instances  of  the  word  in 
N.  T.  and  the  improbability  that  the  apostle  would  exactly  repeat  in 
dey.  the  idea  already  expressed  in  XPTQ<TC.,  are  in  favour  of  the  meaning 
"goodness,"  even  though  by  this  interpretation  the  word  refers  less 
distinctly  to  conduct  towards  others  than  either  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing term. 

Ittcmc  is  evidently  not  employed  here  as  in  chap.  3  to  denote  that 
attitude  towards  truth  which  is  the  fundamental  element  of  religion, 
whether  of  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.  type,  nor  as  in  v.«  of  this  chapter,  to 
signify  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message  concerning  Jesus  and  the 
committal  of  one's  self  to  him  for  salvation.  For  faith  as  there  used 
is  the  basal  principle  of  the  life  of  one  who  lives  by  the  Spirit  (cf.  a20 
5e,  and  the  discussion  under  4*  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  as  factors  in  Christian  experience),  while  the  faith  that  is  here 
spoken  of  is  a  product  of  the  Spirit  of  God  hi  the  soul.  It  is,  therefore, 
either  (a)  "faithfulness,"  "fidelity,"  as  in  Mt.  232SRom.  3"  Tit.  2™; 
or  (b)  "faith"  in  the  specific  form  of  belief  in  the  power  and  willing- 
ness of  God  to  work  through  men,  as  in  Rom.  i23»  8 1  Cor.  12 9 13*.  But 
since  the  other  words  in  this  group  refer  to  matters  of  distinctly  ethical 
and  religious  character,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  context  to  suggest 
a  reference  to  that  specific  form  of  faith  that  enables  one  to  work 
miracles  (which,  indeed,  Paul  classifies  rather  with  the  xapfejiotoc  than 
with  those  distinctly  ethical  qualities  here  spoken  of),  it  is  practically 
certain  that  icfcras  here  means  "faithfulness,"  "fidelity,"  and  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  one's  fellow  men.  So  Bengel  (constantia,  fidelitas), 
Ltft.  Sief.  Weizs.  (Treue),  Segond  (fidelite").  The  suggestion  of  AIL 
"faith  towards  God  and  man,"  and  that  of  Ell.,  "trustfulness,  faith  in 
God's  promises  and  mercies  and  loving  trust  towards  men,"  find  no 
support  in  the  usage  of  the  word.  On  the  usage  of  ic&ras  in  general, 
see  detached  note  on  ntettg  and  IIicrTetio),  p»  475. 
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^,  of  which  xpaurqs  is  a  later  form  of  identical  meaning,  is 
used  by  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle,  Polybius  and  Plutarch.  It 
signifies  in  Greek  writers,  "mildness,"  "gentleness  in  dealing  with 
others":  Plato,  Rep.  558A;  Symp.  igyD.;  Aristot.  Rhet.  2.  3*  (1380  a«); 
Plut.  Frat.  am.  18;  see  more  fully  in  Cremer,  on  xpaOg.  UnHke 
TaTuetv6<;,  which  was  frequently  if  not  usually  a  term  of  reproach, 
"mean,"  "abject,"  icpaoq  and  icpa6nj<;  were  in  Greek  writers  terms 
of  commendation.  In  the  Lxx  xpaO?  is  usually  a  translation  of  ujj 
(only  rarely  of  ^jj),  which  signifies  "one  who  is  humble  in  disposition 
and  character,  one  who  is  submissive  under  the  divine  will"  rather 
than  as  the  English  translation  "meek"  might  suggest,  submitting 
without  resistance  to  the  wrongs  of  men.  See  BDB,  $*  p.;  Driver, 
article  "Poor"  in  HDJ5,  Paterson,  article  "Poor"  in  Encyc.  Bib., 
and  Gray,  Com.  on  Numbers,  at  12*.  In  a  few  passages  the  Lxx 
translate  -gj}  by  icpori5<;  and  in  one  of  these,  Zedhu  9°,  evidently  use  it 
in  the  meaning  "gentle,"  "considerate."  The  use  of  xpatkirjc;  in  the 
Lxx  (Ps.  454  132;)  adds  little  light,  but  in  the  Apocr.  it  is  used  both  of 
a  "submissive,  teachable  spirit  towards  God"  (Sir.  i27  45*)  and  of 
"modesty,"  "consideration,"  "gentleness  towards  men"  (Esth.  3"  Sir. 
3"  4«  36"),  and  in  Sir.  io2*  perhaps  to  denote  an  attitude  which  may 
manifest  itself  towards  both  God  and  man  (cf.  Ps.  454).  In  Patr.  Ap» 
also  the  word  regularly  signifies  gentleness  towards  men  (Clem.  Rom. 
21  r  30*  61*;  Ign.  Troll.  3*  4*,  etc.  —  the  ascription  of  icpaO-nqq  to  God  in 
his  relation  to  men  in  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  7*  is  quite  exceptional).  In  N.  T. 
xpaOt;  occurs  in  Mt.  n29  2i6  (the  latter  from  Zech.  9"),  meaning  "gen- 
tle," "considerate";  in  Mt.  5s  (from  Ps.  37")  probably  with  the  same 
meaning  as  in  O.  T.,  "submissive  to  God's  will";  in  i  Pet.  3*, 
meaning  "gentle,"  "modest."  TcpaOTTjq  in  Jas.  i21  is  used  of  an  atti- 
tude to  wards  God,  "teachableness,"  "submissiveness  to  his  will";  else- 
where of  a  relation  to  men  (i  Cor.  4"  2  Cor.  lo1  Gal.  61  Eph.  4*  Col.  3" 
2  Tim.  225  Tit.  3*  Jas.  3"  i  Pet.  315),  and  signifies  "considerateness," 
"gentleness."  Among  N.  T.  writers,  therefore,  only  James  and  to  a 
limited  extent  Mt.  show  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  ujj,  all  the 
other  instances  showing  simply  the  common  Greek  meaning  of  the 
word.  If  the  two  ideas  were  blended  into  one  in  the  usage  of  the 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  period,  that  thought  must  have  been,  negatively, 
the  opposite  of  the  arrogant,  self-assertive  spirit;  positively,  recogni- 
tion and  consideration  of  others:  towards  God,  submissiveness,  towards 
men  considerateness  and  gentleness.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
word  did  not  rather  stand  for  two  similar  but  distinct  ideas,  and  in 
Paul's  mind  for  the  idea  of  gentleness  (towards  men)  only.  On  wfcris 
in  association  with  rcpafrnj?  cf.  Sir.  i57  45*;  Herm.  Hand.  12.  31. 

'E-ptpdereta  appears  in  Greek  literature  first,  so  far  as  observed,  in 
Plato,  who  uses  it  in  the  phrases  lYxpcShreta  lautrou,  Rep.  3poB,  and 
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xal  !xt6utua>v  iyKp^TSia,  jRe/>.  43oE.  The  adjective 
,  used  in  Soph.,  meaning  "possessing  power,"  "strong,"  ap- 
pears in  Plato  and  Xenophon  (under  influence  of  Socrates?)  as  a  moral 
term:  Plato,  Phaed.  2566;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  21,  etc.  Neither  eyxpaTfjg 
nor  iYxp&reta  appear  in  the  Lxx,  but  both  are  found  in  the  Apocr.; 
the  adjective  in  the  sense  "having  mastery,  possession  of"  (Tob.  63 
Wisd.  821  Sir.  6"  15*  2730),  once  absol.  meaning  "continent"  (Sir.  26"); 
the  noun  apparently  with  the  meaning  "continence,"  "self-control" 
(Sir.  i8is  i830,  where  it  stands  as  a  title  prefixed  to  a  series  of  exhorta- 
tions not  to  follow  one's  lusts,  l-rctGutifat,  or  appetites,  6pe£et<;,  and 
4  Mac.  534)-  The  adjective  occurs  in  N.  T.  in  Tit.  i8  only,  in  reference 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop.  The  verb  eyxpaTetio^at  is  used  in 
i  Cor.  7*  of  control  of  sexual  desire,  and  in  9™,  limited  by  x&vta,  with 
reference  to  the  athlete's  control  of  bodily  appetites.  In  Patr.  Ap. 
^•pcp&Tsta  occurs  frequently,  always  in  a  moral  sense,  but  without 
special  reference  to  any  class  of  desires  or  impulses.  See  esp.  Herm. 
Vis*  3.  84:  8s  dv  o5v  dbcoXouOtjcifl  afofi  (e-ptpaTefqc),  tAaxdcpto?  yfverat  Iv  TTJ 
^ajf)  aftirou,  STC  icdv-rtDV  TG>V  TCOVTQP&V  Ipytav  dcq^JeTat,  icKrueficov  STC  Icev 
cifp^giQTat  •TC^CTTQC  Ixt6utx(ac  xoviQpa?  xXrjpovo^aei  ^(o-Jjv  aEt&vtov.  Usage 
thus  indicates  that  lY^p^eta,  signifying  prop,  "control,"  "mastery," 
acquired  the  meaning  "self-control,"  "mastery  of  one's  own  desires 
and  impulses,"  but  without  specific  reference  to  any  particular  class 
of  such  desires.  The  position  of  the  word  here  corresponding  to  that 
of  ii40TQ,  x&txoi  in  the  list  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  suggests  a  special 
reference  in  this  case  to  control  of  the  appetite  for  drink  and  of  the 
consequent  tendency  to  unrestrained  and  immodest  hilarity.  But 
this  parallelism  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  apostle 
had  exclusive  reference  to  this  form  of  self-control. 

/car  A  T&V  TOIOVTWV  OVK  e<mv  z/o'/w.  "Against  such  things 
there  is  no  law."  Without  doubt  an  understatement  of  the 
apostle's  thought  for  rhetorical  effect.  The  mild  assertion 
that  there  is  no  law  against  such  things  has  the  effect  of  an 
emphatic  assertion  that  these  things  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  (cf.  v.14).  The  statement  as  it  stands  is  true 
of  law  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  W/w  is  therefore  to  be 
taken  in  a  very  general  sense;  yet  probably  Paul  is  thinking 
only  of  divine,  not  of  divine  and  human  law.  See  special  note 
on  No'/w,  V  2  (b),  p.  456,  but  cf.  ¥4,  p.  459.  The  absence  of  the 
article  probably  marks  the  noun  as  indefinite  (not,  as  usually 
in  Paul,  qualitative);  consistently  with  the  rhetorical  figure  he 
thinks  of  a  conceivable  plurality  of  divine  laws  and  denies  that 
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there  is  any  law  against  such  things.  This  would  have  been 
expressed  with  emphasis  by  the  words  e<rrtv  ovSels  z/o'/jo?  (cf. 
i  Cor.  65  Rom.  81),  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  sen- 
tence not  to  use  an  emphatic  form.  Cf,  Rom.  211  3s2.  On  feard, 
"against/'  see  on  v.17.  r&v  TOLOVTCOV  is  probably  generic,  de- 
noting the  class  of  which  ayaTrj  .  .  .  ey/cpdreia  are  examples 
as  against  the  class  denoted  by  T&  TOICLVTGL  in  v,21.  Cf.  on  that  v. 
24.  01  Se  TQV  ^piorroO  'I^croO  TTJV  crdp/ca  ecrTavpaMrav  avv 
rot?  iraffvjuaa'iv  /cal  rais  briBv  plats.  '  "and  they  that  belong 
to  the  Christ,  Jesus,  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  dispositions 
and  its  desires."  rov  ^ptoroi)  'Irjo-ov  is  a  possessive  genitive 
(cf.  329  i  Cor.  323  I528),  and  ol  .  .  .  'Irjovv  are  those  who  are 
in  Christ  Jesus  (v.6),  who  walk  by  the  Spirit  (v.16)  and  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  (v.18;  cf.  Rom.  89'  l°).  rr\v  crdpita  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  <rdp%  of  vv.16-  17»  19,  the  force  in  men  that  makes 
for  evil,  and  ca-Tavpucrav  refers  to  the  act  by  which  they  put 
an  end  to  the  dominion  of  that  force  over  their  conduct  (cf. 
Rom.  61)-  The  addition  of  <rto  TO  19  .  .  .  eiridvpfai,*;  emphasises 
the  completeness  of  the  extermination  of  this  evil  force,  in  that 
not  only  its  outward  fruits  are  destroyed,  but  its  very  dispo- 
sitions and  desires  put  to  death.  Combined  with  v.23  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  8e  continuative,  the  sentence  conveys  the  as- 
surance that  they  who  are  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  live  by  the 
Spirit,  will  not  fail  morally  or  come  under  condemnation,  since 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  fulfil  the  requirements  of  law,  and  the 
deeds  of  the  flesh,  which  shut  one  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
they  will  not  do,  the  flesh  and  its  desires  being  put  to  death. 


The  unusual  combination  TOU  XPKTCOI'  'ItiaoO  (found  elsewhere  only 
in  Eph.  s1)  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  compound  Xpt<nroO  Itjaou  with 
the  article  prefixed,  there  being  no  previous  instance  nearer  than  v.1 
of  Xptcnrbs  'IiQaou?  alone,  to  which  the  demonstrative  article  might 
refer;  it  is,  rather,  the  titular  TOU  %pt<jTou,  the  Christ,  with  'Iipou  in 
apposition.  It  is  probably  otherwise  in  Eph.  31,  the  reference  there 
being  to  the  closely  preceding  2*°.  See  detached  Note  on  Titles  and 
Predicates  of  Jesus,  III  3.  On  the  omission  of  'Iigaou  by  some  Western 
authorities,  see  textual  note  on  2". 

The  aorist  IcnraflpttKrav,  since  it  affirms  crucifixion  of  the  flesh  as  a 
past  fact  in  the  experience  of  all  who  are  of  the  Christ,  but  assigns  the 
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act  to  no  specific  point  of  time,  is  best  translated  by  the  English  per- 
fect. On  the  use  of  the  word,  see  note  on  aTaupdc;  and  <jTaup6w,  3*.  The 
verb  is  used  figuratively  in  N.  T.  here  and  in  6"  only;  but  cf.  a20: 
Xptcrrit)  ouvecnra6po)^at.  Rom,  6«:  6  K&Xatoc  -fpe&v  <5cv0pwxo<;  auveaTaup&Oiq. 
Col.  3s:  vex,p(&<TaTs  o5v  T&  IA^XTJ  T&  iid  tr}<z  YTJS,  icopvefav,  etc.  The 
choice  of  otaup6<i>  in  preference  to  other  verbs  signifying  "to  put 
to  death  "  suggests  that  it  is  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  which  has 
impelled  us  to  slay  the  power  within  us  that  makes  for  unrighteous- 
ness. Cf.  Rom.  6fl"u  and  the  notes  on  220,  where,  however,  a  somewhat 
different  use  is  made  of  the  figure  of  crucifixion. 

On  the  meaning  of  ica8TQp,acrtv,  see  below,  and  on  eia8u(i,£acs,  see  v.18. 
The  article  with  both  words  is  restrictive,  and  serves  to  mark  the 
*<fcOTjtAa  and  lictOuiito  as  those  of  the  mfcp§  just  spoken  of  above;  for 
these  words  are  in  themselves  of  neutral  significance  morally,  and  it 
could  not  be  said  of  the  dispositions  and  desires  generally  that  they 
that  are  Christ's  have  put  them  to  death.  On  this  use  of  the  article, 
where  the  English  would  require  a  possessive,  which  is  rather  rare  in 
N.T.,  see  Kuhner-Gerth,  461. 2;  G.  949;  Butt.  127.  26;  Mt.  17"  Gal.  6< 
(tb  xa^xTj^  and  T^v  $repov) ,  and  the  exx.  of  tbv  icXiqdfov  there  cited. 

IXfcOijpia  (ipfcaxco)  occurs  in  classical  writers  from  Soph,  down,  usually 
in  the  plural.  Its  meanings  are:  (a)  "an  experience  in  which  one  is 
passive,  rather  than,  active,"  distinguished  therefore  from  Tcofopa  and 
gpyov:  Plato,  Soph.  248C;  or  "experience"  in  general  without  emphasis 
on  the  element  of  passivity:  Hdt.  i207:  t&  §£  (toe  icaO^fjurca  I6vra 
dcx<fcpj™*  tiaOrjiJiata  ylyove:  "It  is  through  my  unpleasant  experiences 
that  I  have  learned";  so,  probably,  also,  in  Plato,  Rep.  5iiD.  (b)  "a 
painful  experience,  a  misfortune,  disaster" :  Soph.  0.  C.  361 ;  Thuc.4, 48s; 
so  in  particular  of  a  sickness,  Plato,  Rep.  439!).  (c)  "  a  disposition, 
tendency,  or  characteristic,  in  which  the  person  himself  is  passive,"  so 
in  contrast  with  ^A6t]pLa:  Xen.  Cyr .  3.  iir:  TO*6tjyia Spa  -rite  ^X^S  <i6  Xi-yets 
elvat  a<*>9poa6vi]v,  fta^cep  Xfi-rrjv,  06  \M^<x:  "You  maintain  then  that 
sobriety  (discretion)  is  a  passive  quality  of  the  soul,  like  grief,  not  a 
thing  that  one  learns."  Then,  also,  without  special  emphasis  on  the 
element  of  passivity;  hence  "disposition,"  "propensity,"  "impulse." 
The  earliest  clear  instances  of  this  usage  are  apparently  in  Aristot. 
Poet.  6*  (1449  b28);  Rket*  2.  22"  (1396  b83);  Metaph.  4.  14*  (1020  b»)- 
(d)  of  material  bodies,  "magnitude,"  etc.,  "incident,"  "property," 
"accident":  Aristot.  Metaph,  i.  a*  (98 2  b1*).  Respecting  the  relation 
of  rofc0o<;  and  rM^\ta,  Bonitz  maintains  that  in  Aristotle's  use  there  is 
no  certain  difference  of  meaning  (Index  Arist.  554  a18  sqq,;  they  are 
apparently  synonymous  in  E>th,  End.  28  [1221]);  while  Bernays,  Arislo- 
tdes  tiber  Wtrkung  der  Tragddie,  pp.  149,  194-6,  holds  that  xAOo?  is 
the  condition  of  one  who  is  idecrxjtov,  and  denotes  an  emotion  unexpect- 
edly breaking  forth  and  passing  away;  ic£8irpa,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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the  condition  of  one  who  is  xo67]rtx6<;,  and  denotes  an  inherent  quality 
which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  manifest  itself;  in  short,  that  -Jtd8o<;  is  an 
emotion  (passion),  xd^pux  a  disposition. 

Down  to  Aristotle,  at  least,  ^dOi^a  seems  clearly  a  neutral  term, 
morally.  Cf.  his  list  of  forty-two  -rafcO-q  (=Tccx6^|xaTa  in  Eth.  £ud.  2* 
[i22o/.]).  Aristotle  includes  IXeo?  and  96^0  <;  under  both  icdfloq  (Eth* 
Nic.  2s  (4)  [1105  b.  passim])  and  ic<*6i]ti,a  (Pott.  6*  [1449  b*»]),  and  with- 
out implying  (contra  Cremer)  that  these  are  evil. 

ILfc6TQiJi.a  is  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  x&Oos  occurs  in  Job  30"  Prov.  25" 
in  the  sense  of  "pain,"  "discomfort."  It  is  frequent  in  4  Mac.,  where 
it  signifies  "feeling,"  "emotion,"  of  which  the  writer  (under  Stoic 
influence?)  says  the  two  most  comprehensive  classes  are  pleasure  and 
pain  (i*°),  and  under  which  he  includes  desire  and  joy,  fear  and  sorrow, 
excitement  (6uy.6<;),  haughtiness,  love  of  money,  love  of  glory,  conten- 
tiousness, gluttony  (i24ff.),  sexual  desire  (2'),  yet  also  the  love  of  life 
and  fear  of  pain  (6";  cf.  preceding  context,  7"),  as  well  as  the  admirable 
love  of  brothers  one  for  another  (I41)  and  of  a  mother  for  her  children 
(i54f  ")-  All  these,  the  writer  maintains,  it  is  the  function  of  reason. 
and  piety  not  to  uproot,  but  to  control  (3***,  etfreq.).  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  TO*6o<;  is  for  this  writer  neither  distinctly  sensual  nor  utterly 
evil. 

The  three  N.  T.  instances  of  ^60?  (Rom.  i«  Col.  3*  i  Thes.  46) 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  Paul  icdeOo?  signified  passion  in  a  bad  sense, 
and  especially  perhaps  sensual  passion,  for,  though  always  shown  by 
the  context  to  refer  to  gross  sensual  passion,  in  only  one  case  is  it  felt 
necessary  to  add  a  denning  word  to  indicate  this  limitation  of  meaning. 

In  N.  T.  Tc<£6iQ(ju*  is  used  fourteen  times  (Rom.  818  2  Cor.  ifi,  etc.) 
with  the  meaning  "suffering";  it  refers  to  that  of  Christ  and  of  others; 
and  this  is  also  the  meaning  in  the  only  two  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
in  Patr.  Ap.:  Clem.  Rom.  21;  Ign.  Smyrn.  sl.  In  Rom.  7s,  T&  icaO^ata 
T&V  d^ap-a&v  T&  Sid  TOU  v6n,ou,  and  the  present  passage,  the  meaning 
is  evidently  akin  to  the  meaning  (c)  in  classical  usage.  Nor  is  there  any 
clear  evidence  that  warrants  us  in  going  beyond  the  Aristotelian  mean- 
ing. Apparently  ic&6TjtJuz  means  for  Paul  "  disposition,"  or  "  propensity/* 
rather  than  an  outbreak  of  feeling,  and  is  in  itself  morally  neutral;  the 
moral  quality  being  in  Rom.  7*  expressed  by  T&V  dyuzprtcov  and  here 
by  the  article,  which  has  the  effect  of  an  added  1%  aapx.6q.  The 
words  iKfc6Tjpca  and  iafe6o<;  are  therefore  further  apart  in  N.  T.  than 
in  earlier  Greek,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  honourable  use  of 
in  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  his  fellow  men. 


26.  €t  foijucj'  TrvevpaTi,  Tvevpari,  teal  crrot^ai/xe^.  "If  we 
live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  let  us  also  walk."  The  condi- 
tional clause  (a  present  particular  supposition)  like  that  of  v.18 
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refers  to  a  present  possibility,  presumably  a  reality.  The  apos- 
tle assumes  that  they  live  or  intend  to  live  by  the  Spirit,  and 
exhorts  them  to  make  this  manifest  in  conduct.  The  phrase 
f  r\v  irvtvpaTi,  which  he  has  not  previously  used,  he  nevertheless 
assumes  will  be  understood  by  his  readers  and  taken  as  sub- 
stantially synonymous  with  those  already  employed  (w.16* 18;  cf. 
v.6  and  220).  The  thought  expressed  by  f  &nev  irvtvpari  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  f#  &  e>ol  Xpi<rro9,  irvevpa  and 
Xpwrro?  being  for  the  apostle  synonymous  from  the  point  of 
view  of  experience.  See  on  46.  Of  the  three  expressions,  irvev- 
part,  -jrepiTraretre  of  v.16,  KveupaTi  aytcrOe  of  v.18,  and  f<3/zc^ 
irveviicLTi  here,  the  first  emphasises  conduct,  the  second  con- 
formity of  will  to  the  Spirit's  leading,  and  the  third  vital  spiri- 
tual fellowship,  mystical  union.  Assuming  that  they  are  in 
such  fellowship,  he  bases  on  it  an  exhortation  to  the  first-named, 
conduct,  expressing  this,  however,  by  the  word  OTOVX&H&  (see 
below)  instead  of  using  TrepiTraretv  as  in  v.16.  That  he  should 
exhort  men  who  live  by  the  Spirit  to  do  the  things  which  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  life  by  the  Spirit  to  produce  (cf.  w«22ff-)  is 
not  uncharacteristic  of  the  apostle,  who  constantly  combines 
the  conception  of  morality  as  the  product  of  a  divine  force 
working  in  men  with  the  thought  of  the  human  will  as  a  neces- 
sary force  in  producing  it.  Cf.  Phil,  i12- 13  Rom.  61"7  and  612ff-. 


On  icveitJuxTt  cf.  on  v.ie;  the  dative  is  a  dative  of  means.  The  noun 
being  anarthrous  is  qualitative.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  <rcot^^v,  conveying  the  figure  of  walking 
(cf.  TuepicoretTe  in  v.18)  in  a  row,  refers  chiefly  to  external  conduct  in 
contrast  with  inner  life,  ^wptev  (so  Philippi,  Ell.  Ltft.  SieL),  or  having 
as  its  basal  meaning  "to  stand  in  a  row,"  refers  to  conformity,  agree- 
ment (so  Dalmer  and  Cremer,  following  Buddeus).  The  lexicographi- 
cal evidence  is  hardly  decisive,  but  the  N.  T.  exx.  favour  the  view 
that  oroixstv  sometimes,  at  least,  suggested  the  figure  of  walking 
(Rom.  4M)  or  of  walking  in  a  straight  line,  and  meant  "  to  act  accord- 
ing to  a  standard,"  "to  behave  properly"  (Acts  si*4).  But  in  chap; 
616  Phil.  311  either  this  meaning,  or  the  meaning  "to  conform  to," 
would  be  suitable.  For  the  present  passage  this  meaning,  "to  walk 
(in  a  straight  line),"  "to  conduct  one's  self  (rightly),"  is  distinctly  more 
appropriate;  the  apostle  in  that  case  exhorting  his  readers  who  claim 
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to  live  by  the  Spirit  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact  by  conduct  controlled 
by  the  Spirit.    The  thought  is  similar  to  that  of  i  Cor.  io»  and  Phil. 


26.  pr]  7U>G>jue0a  Kevd8o%oi,  aXX^'Xcw  7rpo/caXot5/*€z>oi,  aXX??- 
>8ovovvT&s.  "Let  us  not  become  vain-minded,  provoking 
one  another,  envying  one  another."  This  sentence,  following 
the  preceding  without  connective,  expresses  negatively  one 
element  or  consequence  of  that  which  is  positively  expressed 
in  TrvevpaTL  crrot%<S/ic^.  Walking  by  the  Spirit,  let  us  not  put 
false  estimates  on  things,  and  thus,  on  the  one  side,  provoke  or 
challenge  our  fellows  to  do  things  they  hesitate  to  do,  or,  on 
the  other,  envy  our  fellows  who  dare  to  do  what  we  do  not 
venture  to  do.  The  two  parts  of  the  exhortation  doubtless 
have  reference  to  two  classes  in  the  churches  of  the  Galatians. 
Those  who  fancied  that  they  had  attained  unto  freedom  and 
were  in  danger  of  converting  their  freedom  into  an  occasion  to 
the  flesh  (v.13),  whose  xevoSo^ia  took  the  form  of  pride  in  their 
fancied  possession  of  liberty  to  act  without  restraint,  would 
be  tempted  to  challenge  (xpo/caXctcrflat)  their  more  timid  or 
more  scrupulous  brethren,  saying,  e.  g.,  "We  dare  do  these 
things  that  the  law  forbids;  are  you  afraid  to  do  them?"  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  scrupulous  would,  while  not  quite 
daring  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these,  yet  be  tempted  to 
regard  this  spurious  liberty  of  their  fellow- Christians  as  a  thing 
to  be  desired,  and  to  look  at  them  with  envy,  wishing  that  they 
felt  the  same  freedom.  Cf.  the  similar,  though  not  quite  identi- 
cal, situation  more  fully  reflected  in  i  Cor.,  chap,  8,  where  the 
apostle  addresses  especially  those  who  with  conceit  of  knowl- 
edge act  regardless  of  the  well-being  of  their  more  timid  or 
more  scrupulous  brethren;  and  that  set  forth  in  Rom.,  chap.  14, 
where,  however,  the  relation  of  the  two  parties  is  not  as  here, 
that  one  challenges  and  the  other  envies,  but  that  one  despises 
and  the  other  judges.  As  in  those  cases  the  apostle  prescribes 
Christian  love  as  the  corrective  of  the  divisive  evils,  so  here  he 
prescribes  walking  by  the  Spirit,  the  fruit  of  which  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  etc. 
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The  relation  of  this  verse  to  what  precedes  and  to  what  follows  is 
similar  to  that  of  v.1  to  its  context;  it  is  the  conclusion  of  what  pre- 
cedes and  the  introduction  to  what  follows.  Yet  it  is  the  former  con- 
nection that  is  closest,  and  the  greater  paragraph  division  should  be 
made,  not  as  in  WH.,  Stage,  Zahn,  between  w.M  and  JS,  or  as  in  Mey. 
Weizs.  Stapfer,  between  w.»  and  **,  but  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
as  in  AV.  Tdf  .  Ell.  Ltft.  Segond,  SieL  ERV.  ARV.  make  a  paragraph 
both  here  and  at  the  beginning  of  v.  *«. 

The  dative  dXX^Xoes  before  <p6ovouvTe<;  is  attested  by  tfACDFG'KL 
al.  pier.  Clem.  Euthal.  Thdrt.  Dam.  On  the  other  hand,  BG*P  al.  25 
Clem.  Chr.  Thdrt.  cod.  Oec.  read  dcXXriXous.  The  latter,  despite  its 
strong  support,  is  so  contrary  to  known  usage  that  it  must  be  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  <fcXXi?iXou<;. 

Kev68o£o$  (like  its  cognates  xevo$o£fo  and  x.evoBo$&j)  is  a  Word  of 
later  Greek,  appearing  first  in  Polyb.  3.  i1;  27.  612,  where  it  is  associated 
with  <*X«t;c&v,  then  in  this  passage,  the  only  N.  T.  instance,  and  in  Did. 
3s,  where  to  be  $>tX<£pYupo<;  or  *ev68o£o<;  is  said  to  lead  to  theft: 
T&CVOV  ii-ou,  y.^  Y(VOO  ^eflcmjq,  IxetS^  fco^jYe*  trb  tpeuafxa  elq  rfjv 
xXonrfjv,  PLTQ&&  (ptX&pfupos  yxfik  xev68o£os*  Ix  y&p  Tofltcov  dtooivTfav 
xXoical  yevv&VTat.  xevo8o?fct  is  more  frequent,  occurring  in  Polyb. 
3.  8i«;  Wisd.  14";  4  Mac.  2"  8"-  3<;  Philo,  Hut.  nom.  96  (15);  Leg. 
ad  Gaium,  114  (16);  Phil.  2»;  Clem.  Rom.  355;  Ign.  Philad.  i1;  Magn. 
n1;  Herm.  Mand.  8s;  Sim.  8.  g»;  Galen,  Tuend.  vdetud.  6  (quoted  by 
Zahn,  following  Wetstein),  9iXottiJLfa<;  $)v  ^vo^nft^ouo-iv  ol  vuv 


In  several  of  these  passages  xevo8o£fot  is  associated  with 
"boastfuhiess."  Suidas  defines  it  as  yufcTaide  Tts  icepl  lauTou 
But  usage  shows  that  this  definition  is  not  quite  comprehensive  enough. 
The  noun  and  the  adjective  are  evidently  closely  related  in  meaning, 
and  xev68o£os  means  "glorying  in  vain  things,"  "setting  value  on 
things  not  really  valuable,"  whether  possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed, or  desired.  It  is  the  almost  exact  antithesis  of  cr<Jj<}>po>v  and 
cr<i>9pov(5v,  which  mean  "seeing  things  as  they  are,  estimating  them  at 
their  true  value"  (cf.  Rom.  12*).  The  English  word  "vain"  expresses 
the  meaning  of  xev68o£o<;  approximately,  but  as  commonly  used  refers 
more  especially  to  pride  in  petty  possessions  and  less  distinctly  sug- 
gests the  desire  for  vain  things  not  yet  possessed.  "Vain-minded,"  if 
we  might  coin  an  English  word,  would  translate  xev6So£o<;  exactly.* 

IIpoxaX&),  though  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  Ps.  Sol.  or  Patr.  Ap.» 
in  the  Apocr.  only  in  a  variant  reading  in  2  Mac.  8",  and  here  only  in 
N,  T.,  occurs  in  classical  writers  from  Homer  down.  It  is  evidently 

*  The  verb  jeevo8o!&»  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  somewhat  more  general  meaning  than  the 
noun  or  the  adjective,  signifying  to  hold  a  baseless  opinion  (ol  any  kind)  .  See  4  Mac.  j*  8**; 
Mar.  Pol.  10'. 
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used  here  in  the  meaning  common  in  Greek  writers,  "to  call  forth/* 
"to  challenge." 

<I>9ov&i},  likewise  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  and  in  the  Apocr.  in  Tob. 
47,  i«  Oniy7  not  in  ps.  SoL,  in  Patr.  Ap.  2  Clem,  is5  only,  here  only 
in  N.  T.,  is  like  -rcpoxaX.  a  common  classical  word  from  Homer  down. 
Cf.  on  <p66vo<;,  v.». 

(c)  Exhortation  to  restore  those  who  fall,  and  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens  (61-6)- 

Mindful  of  the  danger  that  not  all  those  who  purpose  to  live 
by  the  Spirit  will  always  live  thus,  the  apostle  appends  to  the 
injunction  of  525  an  exhortation  to  those  who  live  by  the  Spirit 
to  restore  any  who  fall,  adds  exhortations  to  mutual  burden- 
bearing,  and  reminds  them  that  each  man  has  a  burden  of  his 
own. 

lBrethren,  if  a  man  be  nevertheless  overtaken  in  a  transgression, 
do  ye  who  are  spiritual  restore  such  a  one  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness, 
considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.  2Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  the  Christ.  *For  if  any  one  think- 
eth  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  him- 
self. *And  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he 
have  his  ground  of  glorying  in  respect  to  himself,  and  not  in  respect 
to  his  fellow.  5For  each  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden. 

1.  'A&eA^cu,  e&v  Kal  TrpoX^ju^^  avQpwros  ev  nvi  7rapa7TT<i&- 
jttart,  vju€t$  ol  TrycvjuariKol  /carapr/f  ere  rov  roiovrov  ev  wv€vfj,art, 
irpavTijTo$y  a-Koir&v  tfeauroV,  nrj  Kal  <rv  Treipaa-Bys.  "Brethren, 
if  a  man  be  nevertheless  overtaken  in  a  transgression,  do  ye 
who  are  spiritual  restore  such  a  one  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness, 
considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted,77  This  sentence 
is  closely  connected  with  the  thought  of  chap.  5.  Recognising 
the  possibility,  too  sadly  proved  by  experience,  that  one  who 
has  chosen  the  life  by  the  Spirit  may  nevertheless  fall  into  sin, 
the  apostle  exhorts  those  members  of  the  community  who  have 
not  thus  fallen  to  care  for  him  who  has.  Despite  the  use  of 
apBpwTros  instead  of  a8eX<£<>9  (cf.  i  Cor.  s11)  the  reference  is 
clearly  not  to  an  outsider  but  to  a  member  of  the  Christian 
community. 
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Zahn,  following  Hofmann,  connects  <£8eXq>o(  with  p*.  So  also  Ws. 
cfcSeX^of  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  not  impossible  (see  v.18)  and  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  rather  infrequent  (3"  Rom.  lo1  i  Cor. 
14*°  Phil.  313),  a  position  near  the  beginning  being  much  more  com- 
mon than  either  (i11  412  5",  etfreq.).  But  a  position  at  the  end  of  such 
a  sentence  as  526,  remote  from  any  pronoun  referring  to  the  persons 
addressed  (cf.  618;  Phm.7;  also  Gal.  4"),  and  after  a  series  of  distinct 
phrases,  is  extremely  awkward,  and  unparalleled  in  Paul.  It  is  safe 
to  affirm  that  if  <BeX<po(  had  been  intended  to  form  a  part  of  v.28  it 
would  have  stood  before  dXXiQXous,  and  that  standing  where  it  does  it 
must  be  taken  with  what  follows  it,  as  in  3"  and  other  examples  above. 

*E<fcv  (or  eE)  xa£  may  be  used  either  (a)  to  introduce  a  concessive  clause 
(2  Tim.  2s,  and  numerous  instances  of  et  x,aQ,  i>  #•,  a  condition  unfavour- 
able to  the  fulfilment  of  the  apodosis,  in  spite  of  which  the  apodosis  is 
or  will  be  fulfilled;  or  (b)  when  a  second  hypothesis  similar  to  a  preced- 
ing one  is  introduced,  and  xoc£  therefore  means  "also";  cf.  Lk.  n1* 
2  Cor.  ii";  or  (c)  when  xcc(  is  intensive,  putting  emphasis  on  the  imme- 
diately following  word  (Lk,  i434),  or  suggesting  that  the  hypothesis  is 
in  some  sense  extreme;  thus  in  i  Cor.  7"- 28  it  stands  in  a  protasis  refer- 
ring to  a  condition  which  the  apostle  has  in  a  preceding  sentence  said 
ought  never  to  occur;  its  force  may  be  reproduced  in  English  by  an 
emphatic  form  (if  she  do  depart,  i  Cor.  7";  if  thou  dost  marry,  728). 
Cf.  also  i  Pet.  3M.  The  first  use  is  excluded  in  the  present  case  by  the 
fact  that  the  clause  as  a  whole  is  not  oppositional;  without  the  -rcap&xaopia 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  xocTapT^siv.  The  "second  is  excluded 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  preceding  similar  supposition,  to  which  this 
could  be  additional.  The  third  possibility  alone  remains,  and  the 
intensive  force  of  xa(  is  doubtless  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole 
clause.  The  meaning  thus  yielded  perfectly  fits  the  context  and  con- 
stitutes an  almost  perfect  parallel  to  the  use  of  et  xa(  in  i  Cor,  7".  As 
there  the  apostle,  having  forbidden  the  wife  to  depart  from  her  hus- 
band, goes  on  to  say:  but  if  (nevertheless)  she  do  depart  (Idv  8&  xal 
X(opia0fj);  so  here,  having  in  s2B  bidden  his  readers  walk  by  the  Spirit 
(<rroi%e!v  icve6y.aTt)  and  in  5ta  enforced  this  exhortation  by  negative 
injunctions,  he  now  deals  with  the  case  of  one  who  should  nevertheless 
fail  to  obey  this  injunction,  saying  in  effect:  "If  now  one  shall  never- 
theless disregard  the  injunction  to  walk  by  the  Spirit  and  be  overtaken 
in  a  fault,  it  is  for  those  who  have  obeyed  the  injunction  (Tcvsuyuxrocof 
=oTotxoOvrsg  icveOpwm)  to  restore  such  a  one." 

npoXa(i$<fcvG>,  used  by  classical  writers  from  Sophocles  down  in  a 
variety  of  meanings,  does  not  occur  in  the  Lxx,  and  in  Apocr.  is  found 
only  in  Wisd.  17"  and  as  v.  L  in  17".  In  the  latter  it  means  "  to  antici- 
pate, to  forecast."  In  I717,  eT  Te  yckp  Yicapy 
[sc.  afyviSkp  xal  dicpoaSox^T<p  ^6p(p — </„  v,18] 
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v,  it  means  "to  overtake,"  "to  come  upon,"  or  "to  take  un- 
awares" (not,  however,  "to  detect").  See  also  Jos.  BelL  5.79  (2*):  $tb 
xal  T6Te  TcpoTjiQ^^vces  ol  'P^atoc  Tat?  sp$oXatg  efocov  (cited  by 
Sief.),  where  the  passive  clearly  means  "to  be  taken  by  surprise."  In 
N.  T.  it  occurs  in  i  Cor.  n«,  where  it  means  "to  take  beforehand"; 
in  Mk.  i48,  where  it  means  "to  anticipate,  to  forestall"  (cf.  also  Ign. 
Eph.  32,  the  only  instance  in  Patr.  Ap.)  ;  and  in  the  present  passage,  for 
which  no  meaning  is  so  probable  as  that  which  is  vouched  for  Wisd. 
i717;  Jos.Bell.  5.79  (2*),  viz.,  "to  take  by  surprise,"  "to  seize  unawares" 
(so  Sief.)*  If  the  word  "overtake"  be  employed  in  translation  it 
should  be  understood  in  that  sense.  The  meaning  "to  detect,  to  dis- 
cover one  in  an  act"  (Ell.  Alf.  Ltft.  Th.  and  not  a  few  others),  though 
not  an  improbable  derivative  from  the  meaning  "  to  take  by  surprise," 
is  not  attested  by  any  observed  instance  and  is  not  required  by  this 
context.  When  with  this  interpretation  of  xpoX.  is  combined  the  view 
that  x.a(  throws  its  emphasis  on  icpoX.,  giving  the  meaning,  "If  one  be 
even  detected  in  a  fault,  etc.,"  it  yields  a  thought  wholly  inharmonious 
with  the  context.  See  above  on  d  xaf. 

Ilap&TCTtDtJuz,  a  late  word  meaning  literally  "a  fall  beside,"  but  used 
by  Polybius,  in  whom  the  first  observed  instances  occur,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  "a  false  step,  a  blunder,"  is  used  in  the  Lxx  for  various  words 
meaning  "sin,"  and  with  similar  force  in  Apocr.  In  N.  T.  it  is  used 
in  the  synoptic  gospels  in  speaking  of  forgiveness,  and  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  Rom.  42S  s15-  16,  etc.  Between  biblical  and  non-biblical  usage 
there  seems  little  difference,  except  that  in  the  biblical  writers  it  has 
a  more  strictly  ethical  sense.  The  exx.  in  Paul  show  that  the  word 
retained  for  him  the  suggestion  of  its  etymological  sense,  "a  falling 
beside,  a  failure  to  achieve"  (see  esp.Rom.  n«.  12),  and.it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  in  the  present  passage  there  is  an  intended  antithesis 
to  aTotx&ti5v  "walk  in  a  straight  line,  conform  to  a  standard."  ev  is 
figuratively  spatial,  meaning  "in  the  midst  of,"  "in  the  act  of."  Cf. 
i  Thes.  a2  and  Th.  s.  ».  I.  5. 

Ol  luveuncrctttoC  here  evidently  refers  to  those  who  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  w.16"26,  live  by  the  Spirit,  walk  by  the  Spirit,  as  against 
those  who,  failing  to  do  so,  are  still  following  the  extOu^a  «rijs  crapx6c 
(cf.  i  Cor.  31:  otix.  fjSuv^Otjv  XaT^crac  SpiTv  <J>£  icveuyiaTix.ots  dbXV  &S 
aapttCvoiq),  or  as  against  both  the  latter  and  those  who  are  living  6xb 
v6(i.oy  (cf.  4.18).  On  -rcvsu(AaTix6g  in  general,  see  Th.  s.  v.  and  Burton, 
Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh,  p.  204. 

>,  found  in  classical  authors  from  Herodotus  down,  and 


"The  passages  cited  for  the  meaning  "to  overtake"  (as  of  one  pursuing  a  fugitive)  by 
Meyer,  do  not  show  it.  3ten.  Cyr,  5.  19;  7.  7;  Theophr.  H.  pi.  8.  i«;  Polyb.  31.  as8;  Diod.  Sic. 
17.  73  all  show  the  meaning  "to  get  the  start  of,"  "to  outdistance"  (used  of  the  pursued,  not 
of  the  pursuer)  quite  the  opposite  of  "overtake."  In  Strabo"x6.  4"  fin.  the  meaning  is  "to 
seize  beforehand"  or  possibly  "to  anticipate,"  as  in  i  Cor,  n», 
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not  infrequently  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.,  and  Patr.  Ap.,  has  in  general  three 
meanings:  (i)  "to  repair/*  "to  restore"  (to  a  former  good  condition): 
Mk.  i";  (2)  "to  prepare,"  "to  fit  out":  Heb.  io6;  (3)  "to  perfect": 
Heb.  13".  Here  evidently  used  in  the  first  sense,  ethically  understood. 
On  tbv  TGtouTov  (this  man,  being  such),  cf.  on  T«  Totaura,  5". 

Of  the  phrase  ev  icveO^aTt  xpaOtiQTog  two  interpretations  are  possi- 
ble: (a)  -rcveufAa  may  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  qualitatively  spoken  of  as 
ia  vv.16'  18» 25;  in  that  case  xpaOnQtos  is  a  genitive  of  connection  denot- 
ing the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  icveO^a  ub6ea{a<;, 
Rom.  816),  and  ev  marks  its  object  as  the  sphere  in  which  the  action 
takes  place  and  by  which  its  character  is  determined,  as  in  i  Thes.  i5 
i  Cor.  i28  etfreq.  Cf.  46,  and  note  that  xpocikiq<;  is  named  in  5"  among 
those  qualities  which  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Observe,  also,  the 
connection  in  that  case  with  icvsu^aTcxof,  the  intimation  being  that 
those  who  possess  the  Spirit  shall  by  virtue  of  that  possession  and  the 
gentleness  which  it  creates,  restore  the  offender,  (b)  Tcveuixa 
may  denote  a  human  spirit,  characterised  by  gentleness, 
being  a  genitive  of  characteristic,  and  Iv  marking  its  object  as  that 
with  which  one  is  furnished  and  under  the  influence  of  which  the  action 
takes  place.  See  Rom.  76,  ev  5cacv6tTjTt  TcvetitiocToc,  but  esp.  i  Cor.  4n: 
Iv  fcfcpSep  IX6w  Tcpb<;  u^as  ^  Iv  difcbrn  icve6(LaTl  -ce  TupauTiyax;;  in  view 
of  these  passages,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  closely  parallel  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  second  interpretation  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  On  the 
meaning  of  rcpafrnrtos,  see  on  5*.  The  emphasis  is  here  evidently  upon 
the  quality  of  considerateness. 

Sxoxe*o>,  a  classical  word  from  Homer  down,  signifying  "to  look  at," 
"to  observe,"  is  used  in  N.  T,  in  Lk.  n«,"  meaning  "to  take  heed," 
and  by  Paul  in  Rom.  i617  2  Cor.  4"  Phil.  24  317,  always  with  a  direct 
object  in  the  accusative  and  in  the  sense  "to  consider,"  "to  observe," 
"to  give  heed  to";  for  what  purpose,  whether  to  avoid,  or  to  promote, 
or  to  honour,  lies  entirely  in  the  context.  Cf.  Esth.  813  2  Mac.  4';  Clem. 
Rom.  5 11;  Mar.  Pol.  i2.  The  change  to  the  singular  after  the  plural 
<fc$el$>of,  common  also  in  classical  writers  (Kiihner-Gerth,  371.  5  b)  serves 
to  make  the  exhortation  more  pointed,  C/.  the  similar  change  of 
number  in  4*-  7. 

Mfj  xoct  c&  TceepaorBjfc  may  be  (a)  a  clause  of  purpose  after  ox,ox6v 
creceiMv  (Butt.  p.  242),  or  (b)  an  object  clause  after  crxoicfiiv  as  a  verb  of 
effort  (BM T  206),  0eocuT6v  being  in  that  case  proleptic  and  pleonastic 
(see  i  Cor.  i6w)»  or  (c)  a  clause  of  fear,  the  verb  of  fearing  to  be  sup- 
plied in  thought  (EMT  225).  The  last  is  the  most  probable,  for  it  is 
against  (a)  that  the  purpose  of  oxoic&v  as  here  referred  to  is  manifestly 
not  so  much  to  avoid  falling  into  temptation  as  to  render  one  consid- 
erate in  dealing  with  those  who  do  so  fall;  and  against  (b)  that  Paul 
elsewhere  constantly  uses  axox&*>,  not  as  a  verb  of  effort,  but  in  the 
sense  "to  consider,  observe." 


VI,   i-2 

(from  Homer  down;  occurring  frequently  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr., 
and  occasionally  in  Patr.  Ap.),  meaning  properly  "to  try,"  "to  test," 
in  whatever  way  or  for  whatever  purpose,  is  often  used  in  N.  T.  (not 
so  in  the  Lxx  or  Apocr.)  in  the  sense  "to  solicit  to  sin"  (note  especially 
the  title  of  Satan,  6  mitf&w:  Mt.  4'  i  Thes/35;  cf.  i  Cor.  7*),  and 
sometimes  pregnantly  carrying  with  it  the  implication  of  yielding, 
also.  So  in  i  Cor.  7*,  and  so  here  also,  since  that  which  is  feared  is 
manifestly  not  temptation,  but  the  sin  which  is  likely  to  result  from  it. 


2.  'AXX^Xft)?  TO,  ftdpri  jSaoraf  ere,  Kal  ovrois 
rbv  vow?  rov  ^pterroO.  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  the  Christ."  The  reference  of  r&  pdprj  is  clearly 
to  that  especially  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse,  viz., 
the  burden  of  temptation  and  possible  ensuing  sin.  This  bur- 
den they  are  to  share,  each  bearing  the  other's.  Yet  the  prin- 
ciple that  underlies  the  injunction,  and  so  in  a  sense  the  injunc- 
tion itself,  applies  to  burdens  of  any  kind.  The  position  of 
aXX^Xcop  makes  it  emphatic.  On  the  force  of  vdpoVj  see  de- 
tached note  NOJUOJ,  V,  2.  (d),  p.  459.  On  TOV  j$u<rro{),  see  de- 
tached note  on  The  Titles  and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  p.  395,  and 
concluding  discussion  under  B,  p.  398.  See  also  i7  Col.  3**.  By 
"  the  law  of  the  Christ"  Paul  undoubtedly  means  the  law  of  God 
as  enunciated  by  the  Christ;  just  as  the  law  of  Moses  (Lk.  a23 
Acts  i339)  is  the  law  of  God  as  put  forth  by  Moses.  By  the 
use  of  the  official  term  rov  'xpicrrov  in  preference  to  'iTjow 
or  even  XPIOTOT),  the  authoritative  character  of  the  promulga- 
tion is  suggested.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  apostle  conceived 
of  the  law  put  forth  by  the  Christ  as  consisting  not  in  a  body  of 
statutes,  but  in  the  central  and  all-inclusive  principle  of  love; 
though  whether  in  his  present  reference  to  that  law  he  had  in 
mind  its  content,  or  thought  simply  of  the  law  of  God  set  forth 
by  the  Christ,  can  not  be  decided  with  certainty.  Whether  he 
is  here  thinking  of  this  law  as  having  been  promulgated  by 
Jesus  while  on  earth  and  known  to  him,  Paul,  through  the 
medium  of  those  who  followed  Jesus  before  his  death,  or  as 
communicated  through  his  Spirit,  there  is  likewise  no  wholly 
decisive  indication.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  former  is  the 
case,  this  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which  the  apostle  refers 
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to  teaching  of  Jesus  transmitted  to  him  through  the  Twelve 
or  their  companions.    Cf.  i  Cor.  710914n23i  Thes.  415'17  (?) 


WH.  read  (JvaicXi^cranrs  with  tfACDKLNP  al.  pier.  Syr.  (hard.) 
Arm.  Clem.  Bas.  Ephr.  Didym.  Ath.  Chr.  Euthai  Thdrt.  Dam. 
Following  BFG  d  f  g  Vg.  Syr.  (psh.)  Boh.  Eth.  Goth.  Prod.  Marc. 
Thdrt.  cod.  Tert.  Cyp.  Victorin.  Hier.  Aug.  Ambrst.  al.  Tdf.  adopts 
6vc«cXi}p&<ieTe.  Neither  external  nor  internal  evidence  is  decisive,  but 
the  preponderance  of  the  latter  seems  in  favour  of  —  craTe.  The  fut.  is 
probably  due  to  the  natural  tendency  to  convert  the  second  imperative 
into  a  promissory  apodosis. 

The  words  gcfcpo<;  and  ^acrtcS&d  are  common,  both  in  dassical  and 
later  Greek.  g&po<;  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  applications,  both 
literally  and  metaphorically;  in  N.  T.  always  metaphorically,  and 
either  of  what  is  desirable  (2  Cor.  417),  or  of  what  is  hard  to  be  borne 
(Acts  i528  Rev.  224),  the  context  alone  indicating  the  specific  nature 
of  that  which  is  referred  to.  On  paord^o),  see  on  5".  The  reference 
here  is  evidently  not  simply  to  endurance  (enforced  and  reluctant,  as 
in  s10),  but  to  a  willing,  helpful,  sympathetic  sharing  of  the  burden 
(cf.  Rom.  I51),  the  element  of  willingness,  etc.,  lying,  however,  in  the 
context  rather  than  in  the  word  itself. 

'AvaicXi3p6(o,  found  in  classical  writers  from  Euripides  down,  is  used 
in  the  Lxx  and  N.  T.  as  a  somewhat  stronger  term  for  xXirjp6(o,  both 
literally  and  tropicaTy.  Cf.  note  on  %~kt\$fa,  5".  Here,  evidently, 
with  a  force  similar  to  that  in  Mt.  13",  it  me^ans  "to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of."  See  ex.  of  its  use  with  reference  to  a  contract  in  M.  and  M. 
Voc.  s.  v.  On  otktoq,  meaning  "in  this  way,  by  the  conduct  just 
enjoined,"  cf.  Mt.  3".  But  there  must  be  supplied  in  thought  some 
such  expression  as  "in  the  matter  of  another's  burden,"  since  mutual 
burden-bearing  is  .evidently  not  the  full  content  of  the  law  of  the 
Christ. 


3.  d  y&P  Soicet  rt?  elva{  TI  fj,7)!)£v  &v^  (frpevaTrara 
"For  if  any  one  thinketh  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is 
nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself."  Introduced  by  T^p  this  sen- 
tence gives  a  reason  for  the  injunction  of  v.2b,  aAX^Xw  r<i  pdpy 
j3acrrd£€T€,  and  implies  that  conceit,  thinking  one's  self  to  be 
something  more  than  one  really  is,  tends  to  make  one  unwilling 
to  share  another's  burden.  Conceiving  ourselves  to  have  no 
faults,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  have  faults  and 
refuse  to  make  their  shortcomings  any  concern  of  ours. 


VI,   2-3 

On  the  expression  Soxetv  elvai  TC,  cf.  on  2*»6.  Of  the  two  meanings 
with  which  usage  shows  the  expression  to  have  been  used,  the  context 
makes  it  evident  that  it  bears  one  in  2*  and  the  other  here,  meaning 
there  "  to  be  esteemed  of  importance  (by  others),'*  here  "  to  esteem  one's 
self  to  be  of  importance/'  Note  the  bearing  of  q>peyoc?caTg  lauT6v, 

On  the  use  of  ^Blv  <5v  with  Soxetv  elvaf  -ci,  cf.  Plato,  Apol.  4iE, 
i<3tv  o*ox.t5a(  <u  elvac,  [jnq§&v  oYrec;.  The  participle  £v  is  concessive, 
expressing  a  condition  which  is  adverse  to  Soxei,  etc.,  equivalent  to 
el  puqS^v  !<m.  Otherwise  stated,  the -conditional  clause  and  the  par- 
ticipial phrase  together  are  equivalent  to  el  Soxst  rig  elvaf  -a  xat 
pnQ8£v  lore,  in  which  the  combination  of  the  two  elements  is  causal- 
conditional.  On  the  combination  of  causal  and  concessive  conditional 
elements,  see  comment  on  i8.  In  such  cases  trq  is  the  regular  negative, 
both  in  classical  and  later  Greek.  ~BM T  485.  Against  the  connection 
of  &v,  as  a  causal  participle,  with  the  apodosis  <ppevax<rc<£  (Zahn)  the 
negative  ^  is  not  decisive,  but  the  implied  affirmation  that  no  man  is 
anything  and  that  any  man  who  thinks  himself  to  be  something  de- 
ceives himself,  imports  into  the  sentence  a  harshness  of  judgment  that 
is  not  warranted  by  the  context  or  the  apostle's  other  utterances.  Cf. 
esp.  Rom.  12**-  Phil.  23f*-. 

^pevaicaT&o  appears  here  for  the  first  time  in  extant  Greek  literature 
and  here  only  in  N.  T.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  or  Patr. 
Ap.,  but  first  after  Paul,  so  far  as  noted,  in  Galen,  Hesych.  (L.  &  S.) 
and  eccles,  and  Byzant.  writers  (Th.).  (ppevaic&ciQs  is  found  in  Tit.  i10, 
(j,aTaEoX6yoc  x.al  (ppevaiafcTai,  "vain  talkers  and  deceivers/*  which  is 
quoted  in  the  longer  recension  of  Ign.  Trail.  6.  This  noun  appears 
also  in  a  papyrus  (Grenfell,  An  Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment,  Oxford, 
1896,  p.  2)  said  by  Grenfell  to  be  not  later  than  100  A.  D.  The  Greek 
of  the  passage  is  obscure,*  but  the  word  <ppevax<£'ciQ<;t  applied  by  a 
woman  to  her  former  lover  seems  clearly  to  mean  "deceiver,"  not  as 
Blass  affirms  (Bl.-D.  119.  2),  "one  who  deceives  his  own  mind,"  "con- 
ceited." The  noun  is  not  found  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  or  Patr.  Ap.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  verb,  cf.  Jas.  i26,  dtocaT&v  xapStav  iau-roO  and  such 
compounds  as  <pp5vo6eX-rt<;  (heart-charming),  <ppevoxX6xo<;t  (heart- 
stealing,  deceiving),  voy,oSi$<$:axaXo<;,  iTepoStSacncaXetv,  eESojXoXaTpfoc, 
eCStoXoXaTpelv  (Hermas,  cited  by  B1.-D.  119.  2),  which  indicate  that  it 
means  to  deceive  the  mind,  and  that  it  differs  from  dtocaT&o)  in  that  it  is 
more  intensive,  as  draaTgev  xapStav  lauirou  is  a  stronger  expression  for 


™P  70  *v  *$  ^XU  /ylov  K<tt£/wvov    ravra  /ie  afftKei,  rawra  ft« 

^  6  $peva.ir&'n)$  o  vpb  TOV  /u,<*ya  (jbpovaiv,  /cai  6  TTJK  Kvwpiv  ov  ^aju-ei/o?  elvat  rov  epav  /tot 
atrtav  (or  wautjrpiav  or  /xcratTta*') ,  OVK  (or  av)  Tqveyice  Xiav  TTJV  (or  iroLvruv)  rvxovff&v 
aSi/ctav. 

f  ^pevo^Aa^^>  exceptionally  among  such  compounds  of  <£p?Ji>  is  passive, "  injured  in  under- 
standing, Insane." 
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self-deception  than  dfoa-rwv  Iaur6v.    There  is  the  less  reason  for  taking 
the  verb  as  itself  reflexive  in  that  it  is  here  accompanied  by  !auT6v. 

4.  TO  Se  epyov  eavrov  SoKijuafeYco  ekcurw,  Kal  Tore  cfc 
tavTov  fjiopop  TO  rnvxyva  e&i  Kal  OVK  els  TOV  ertpov,  "And 
jet  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he  have  his 
ground  of  glorying  in  respect  to  himself  and  not  in  respect  to 
his  fellow,"  This  sentence  being,  like  v.2,  a  command,  Se  joins 
it  not  to  v.3  (ovv  would  in  that  case  have  been  the  appropriate 
particle),  but  to  v.2,  or,  better,  to  w.2-  3  taken  together.  The 
self-deceived  man  may  boast  of  his  superiority  to  the  man  who 
has  fallen  into  a  fault,  not  perceiving  his  own  real  condition. 
He  has  in  reality  ground  of  glorying  only  in  respect  to  his  fellow 
and  his  shortcomings.  But  the  man  who  tests  himself  has  his 
ground  of  glorying,  whatever  that  be,  in  respect  to  himself. 
Cf.  Mt  71-8. 

WH.  bracket  Ixaairos  on  the  basis  of  its  omission  by  B  Sah,  But  the 
omission  is  so  easily  explainable  as  in  both  cases  a  wholly  inadvertent 
error,  that  even  the  measure  of  doubt  expressed  by  the  bracket  seems 
hardly  justifiable. 

On  the  use  of  Sprov,  meaning  "what  one  achieves,  the  result  of  one's 
effort/'  cf.  i  Cor.  3l*~15,  &ZUTQU  is  here,  as  usually  in  N.  T.,  emphatic. 
Cf.  i  Cor.  i3fi  2  Cor.  io», 

Aoxi^o),  a  frequent  word  in  classical  writers  from  Herodotus  down, 
in  the  Lxx,  and  in  N.  T.,  occurs  in  Paul  in  the  three  senses;  (a)  "to 
test/7  "to  discrimniate":  i  Thes.  2<b  s*1;  (b)  "to  approve":  Rom.  14**; 
(c)  "to  think  best":  "to  choose":  Rom.  i*»  (so  also  Jos,  Ant.  2. 176  [7*]). 
Here  clearly  in  the  first  sense.  Cf.  esp.  ^  Cor.  313ff-  n28. 

T6T6,  though  doubtless  temporal,  "then,  when  he  shall  have  tested 
his  own  work,"  has  nearly  the  force  of  <5?pa,  as  in  5".  Cf,  i  Cor,  4*. 
A  protasis  may  be  mentally  supplied,  "if  his  work  shall  be  proved 
good/'  or  Tb  xa^Tjpia  may  mean  in  effect,  "his  ground  of  glorying, 
whatever  that  be/1  the  implication  in  such  case  being  that  he  who 
examines  himself  will  not  fail  to  find  something  of  good  in  himself. 
On  els,  meaning  "in  respect  to,"  see  Rom.  4*°  2  Cor.  iolfl  (cf.  vv.w- IT, 
where  iv  is  used  in  a  similar  relation,  but  expressing  strictly  basis  or 
ground  of  boasting)  Phil.  i8.  Note  the  emphatic  position  of  etc 
laoibv  tx6vov  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  with  its  correlative 
ek  -rbv  £cepov. 

Ka6%t)txa,  found  in  Pindar,  but  not  observed  elsewhere  in  classical 
writers,  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  Lxx  and  Apocr.,  but  not  in 
Ps.  Sol.;  in  N.  T.  in  Heb.  3*  and  ten  times  in  Paul;  in  Patr.  Ap.  in 
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Clem.  Rom.  34s  only,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Heb.  3*.  It  is 
in  itself  a  less  opprobrious  term  than  the  English  word  "boast,"  refer- 
ring rather  to  exultation,  gratulation,  without  the  implication  of  the 
English  word  that  it  is  excessive  or  unjustified.  Though  sometimes 
used  in  the  active  sense,  "boasting,  glorying"  (thus  in  the  proper 
sense  of  xa6x<qat<;>  as  xa6x*nat?  in  turn  is  used  in  the  sense  of  xaflxijya 
in  2  Cor.  i12  and  probably  in  Rom.  15"),  as,  for  example,  in  2  Cor.  5", 
and  probably  in  i  Cor.  5*  Phil,  IM  (contra  Mey.  Ell.,  who  maintain 
that  x,a6%iQixa  never  has  this  sense),  yet  in  the  present  passage  stand- 
ing as  the  object  of  2§et,  it  naturally  demands  the  more  common  and 
proper  meaning,  "ground  of  glorying."  Cf.  Rom  4*  2  Cor.  i",  etc. 
The  use  of  els  fcaurdv  in  preference  to  ev  iauT$  (cf.  Rom.  i517  2  Thes. 
i4  and  note  above  on  elq  &xut6v)  favours,  indeed,  the  meaning  "glory- 
ing," since  efe  lxuT:6v  can,  strictly  speaking,  limit  only  the  element  of 
glorying,  xa6%TQcn<;,  which  is  involved  in  xaOx^t^*  "ground  of  glory- 
ing." Yet  such  a  limitation  of  an  element  of  a  word  of  complex  mean- 
ing is,  of  course,  possible,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  sufficient  reason 
for  departing  from  the  proper  sense  of  *a6xir]jjuz,  especially  as  ?£et  also 
calls  for  the  thought,  "ground  of  glorying."  The  article  with  xa6xtjt*a 
is  restrictive,  "his  ground  of  glorying."  It  emphasises  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  puSvov.  He  is  to  have,  not  "a  ground  of  glorying  in  respect 
to  himself,"  but  "his  (only)  ground  hi  respect  to  himself  alone." 

Tbv  fepov  is  understood  by  Ell.  as  meaning  "the  other  one  with 
whom  he  is  contrasting  himself";  and  this  interpretation,  making  the 
article  restrictive,  but  only  as  designating  the  individual  who  belongs 
to  an  imaginary  situation  presented  to  the  mind,  not  one  definitely 
named  in  the  context,  is  not  impossible  (cf.  Lk.  n11  is8*  »  Jn.  i6n). 
But  Rom.  21  138  i  Cor.  4'  61  io24»  29  14"  Phil.  2*  show  clearly  that 
6  gtepos  was  used  in  the  sense  of  "fellow,  neighbour"  (cf.  the  similar 
use  of  Tbv  TcXYjafov  in  Mk.  12"  Acts  7"  Rom.  i310  Jas.  4").  On  the 
other  hand,  in  quotations  from  the  Lxx  of  Lev.  19",  orou  is  always 
present,  Mk.  i2«,  etc.,  the  article  having  the  generic  indefinite  force, 
i.  e.t  making  the  noun  refer  not  to  the  whole  class  (as,  e.  g.,  in  Mk.  2"), 
but  to  any  member  whatever  of  the  class.  See  illustrations  of  this 
latter  use  in  the  cases  of  rbv  -jcXiqafov  without  <roo  cited  above,  and 
in  Mt.  is1  Acts  io86  GaL  41,  et  freq.  The  two  interpretations  differ 
only  in  that  if  the  article  is  restrictive  the  reference  is  to  the  particular 
imagined  wrong-doer  with  whom  one  compares  himself;  if  it  is  generic 
the  statement  is  more  general;  one's  glorying  pertains  to  himself,  not 
to  his  (i.  e.,  any)  fellow.  The  usage  of  b  Itspo?  and  6  xXqafov,  a 
synonym  of  6  &repos,  favours  the  latter  view. 


5,  efcaoTo?  7<&P   TO  Ibiov  fyoprtov  fjacrrdcret,.     "For   each 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."    Between  <jx>prbv  (used  by 
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Greek  writers  from  Aristotle  down,  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  and 
in  N.  T.;  in  Acts  ay10  of  a  ship's  cargo;  elsewhere,  Mt.  n30  23* 
Lk.  ii46  and  here,  figuratively  of  a  task  to  be  accomplished  or  a 
burden  borne  by  the  mind)  and  Hdpy  (v.2)  no  sharp  distinction 
can  be  drawn.  Starting  with  the  exhortation  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens  (of  sin),  the  apostle,  having  enforced  this  by 
the  warning  against  self-deception  through  conceiving  that  it 
is  only  the  other  man  that  has  such  burdens  to  bear,  and  having 
bidden  each  one  test  himself,  now  argues  for  the  necessity  of 
such  testing  by  the  affirmation  that  every  man  has  his  own 
burden,  i.  e.,  of  weakness  and  sin.  The  paradoxical  antithesis 
to  v.2*  is  doubtless  conscious  and  intentional.  Cf.  Phil  212>  13. 
It  is  the  man  who  knows  he  has  a  burden  of  his  own  that  is 
willing  to  bear  his  fellow's  burden. 

On  ?8io<;  as  an  emphatic  possessive  instead  of  &XUTOU  or  ofcceios,  see 
B1.-D.  286;  M.NTG  87  /.    pacT&aet  Is  a  gnomic  future;  BM  T  69. 


2.  Exhortations  having  a  less  direct  relation  to  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  epistle  (66-10). 

Having  dealt  with  the  several  aspects  of  the  situation  which 
the  judaisers  had  created  in  Galatia  by  their  criticism  of  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  Paul,  the  apostle  now,  as  in  most  of  his 
epistles,  but  more  briefly  than  usually,  adds  exhortations  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  general  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  churches. 
Dealing  first  with  the  support  of  teachers,  which  he  urges  on 
fundamental  grounds,  he  exhorts  them  to  persistence  in  doing 
good  work,  and  specifically  in  doing  good  to  their  fellows,  espe- 
cially their  fellow-Christians. 

«And  let  Mm  that  is  taught  in  the  word  share  with  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things.  We  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked: 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap;  Because  he 
that  soweth  to  his  own  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  but 
he  that  saweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  eternal* 
*And  let  us  not  le  weary  in  doing  that  which  is  good;  for  m  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  ™As  therefore  we  have  oppor- 
tunity, let  us  do  that  which  is  good  towards  all,  but  especially 
towards  those  who  we  of  the  household  of  the  faith. 
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6.  "Kow(j)veiT&  5e  o  Karrixpv]ji€vo$  rov  \6yov  ro> 
ev  iracriv  aya9ol<s.  "And  let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word 
share  with  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things."  The  thought 
of  mutual  burden  bearing,  more  or  less  present  throughout 
vv.2-5,  perhaps  suggests  the  theme  of  this  v.,  but  no  more  than 
suggests  it;  the  subject  is  new,  having  no  direct  relation  to  the 
topic  of  the  epistle  as  a  whole.  Cf.  for  a  similar  example  of  pas- 
sage to  a  new  division  of  the  subject,  yet  with  superficial  con- 
nection with  what  immediately  precedes,  Rom.  6lff-.  On  the 
use  of  £e  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  division  of  the  subject,  see 
Rom.  ii13  1617'  2S  i  Cor.  725  81.  The  expressions  o  /caT7?%ot5ju€JW 
and  T<5  Karyxovvri,  occurring  in  a  letter  so  early  in  the  apostolic 
age  as  this  one,  furnish  interesting  and  instructive  evidence  how 
soon  religious  teaching  became  an  element  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  community.  The  fact  that  those  who  receive  in- 
struction are  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
teacher  shows  that  such  teaching  in  all  probability  was  not 
undertaken  merely  as  a  voluntary  and  relatively  light  avocation 
(comparable  to  the  work  of  a  modern  Bible-class  teacher)  but 
occupied  in  preparation  for  it  and  the  work  itself,  if  not  the 
teacher's  whole  time,  yet  enough  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  income  which  he  thus  sustained. 
In  short,  it  is  a  class  of  paid  teachers  to  which  this  verse  refers. 
The  article  with  both  KCIT^OU/^OS  and  with  Karrj^ovvn  is,  of 
course,  generic  indefinite,  designating  any  member  of  the  class; 
cf.  on  rbv  erepoy,  v.4.  On  the  teaching  class  in  the  early  church, 
cf.  i  Thes.  s12  1  Cor.  i228  Eph.  411  1  Tim.  s17.  On  its  existence 
in  the  second  century,  see  Dobschiitz,  Christian  Life  in  the  Prim- 
itive Church^  pp.  345  /.;  Harnack,  Expansion  oj  'Christianity,  pp. 
333-366.  On  the  subject  of  such  teaching,  see  below  on  rbv 
\dyov. 

Ell.  Ltft.  Zahn,  Tdf.  Weizs.  ERV.  and  AUV.  dissociate  this  verse 
from  the  preceding  by  a  paragraph  at  this  point,  and  connect  it 
with  the  following.  Stage,  Bous.  and  Segond  put  v.«  by  itself.  WH. 
join  v.«  with  what  precedes,  making  a  half  paragraph  at  the  end  of  v.«; 
Weymouth  a  full  paragraph.  The  last-named  view  makes  this  sen- 
tence an  appended  remark*  on  a  subject  not  closely  connected  with 
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what  precedes;  the  second  isolates  it  both  from  what  precedes  and 
what  f olio ws.  Neither  view  is  so  probable  as  that  which  finds  the 
suggestion  of  the  sentence  in  what  precedes  and  its  further  enforce- 
ment in  vv.7'  *.  Thus  interpreted,  the  whole  passage  becomes  continu- 
ous and  intelligible.  See  below  on  vv.7-  8. 

Kotv6>v&i>,  used  by  classical  writers  from  Euripides  down,  in  the  Lxx, 
Apocr.  N.  T.  and  Patr.  Ap.,  means  in  general  "to  share,"  *.  e.,  "to 
be  a  partner  in"  (a  thing)  or  "with"  (a  person).  The  name  of  the 
person  with  whom  one  shares  is  in  the  dative,  if  expressed;  the  thing 
in  the  genitive,  in  the  dative,  or  after  a  preposition.  See,  e.  g.,  Plato, 
Rep.  453A,  xoivovetv  -civt  e£<;  axavTa,  "to  be  a  partner  with  one  in 
respect  to  everything";  Polyb.  31.26",  xotvwvetv  tivt  xepf  Ttvog. 
Sir.  I31:  &  icotvtovoiv  5xep7]9<4v(p  6ptot(i)6TQcrsTat  a6ir<p.  Most  commonly 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  receptive  side  of  the  partnership  or  fellow- 
ship, L  e.,  the  subject  is  chiefly  receptive.  Thus  in  Rom.  15",  el  y<fcp 
•cot?  icvguiMETixols  a&Tt&v  !x,otvci»vYjaav  t&  lOvij,  i  Tim.  5"  Heb.  2" 
i  Pet.  4"  2  Jn.  n.  Yet  the  active  aspect  may  also  be  emphasised,  as 
in  Rom.  12",  tais  xpefat?  f&v  &Yfo>v  xotvwvouvTS?.  Barn.  ig»: 
xotvuvfcet?  Iv  xacrtv  T(p  -rcXiQcifov  aou,  >cat  otix,  Ipets  TSca  elvai"  d  y&p 
Iv  T(p  <&p6<£pTip  xotvo)vo(  £arce,  Tc6(j(p  ywXXov  Iv  T0t<;  (pOapTotq,  with 
which  cf.  Did.  4*.  In  Phil.  418  the  verb  itself  is  clearly  mutual  or 
neutral  in  meaning,  though  with  the  emphasis  on  the  side  of  giving: 
o55e(x.fac  y.ot  ejwXtjata  lxotv(5viQ<Tev  sJ<;  X6fov  S6as<o?  xal  X^^edx;  e! 
JJL-?)  5yi,et<;  txtSvot.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  the  word  itself  is 
always,  strictly  speaking,  neutral  in  meaning,  as  is  the  English  verb, 
"share,"  and  the  noun,  "partner."  It  is  the  context  alone  that  indi- 
cates which  aspect  of  the  partnership  is  specially  in  mind.  In  the 
present  passage  the  chief  determinative  element  is  the  phrase  Iv  -rcdcatv 
<fcya9ot<;.  If  this  referred  exclusively  to  spiritual  goods,  xoivwvebw 
would  have  reference  to  the  receptive  side,  if  to  material  goods,  to 
impartation.  Since  it  is  apparently  an  inclusive  term  (see  below) 
referring  to  both  spiritual  and  material  good,  xotvcaveftca  is  best  taken 
as  in  Phil.  4"  as  referring  to  a  mutual,  reciprocal  sharing,  wherein  he 
that  was  taught  received  instruction  and  gave  of  his  property.  Yet 
in  view  of  the  context,  it  must  be  supposed  that  here,  as  also  in  Rom. 
14";  Phil.  41B;  Barn.  19 8,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  impartation  (of  mate- 
rial good).  See  esp.  the  extended  argument  in  Wies.  Though  taking 
the  verb  as  intransitive,  Ell.  Alf.  Ltft.  suppose  the  reference  here  to 
be  exclusively  to  the  element  of  giving.  Zahn  takes  a  similar  view. 
Mey.  and  after  him  SieL,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  receiving  only 
to  be  referred  to. 

Kerned)  occurs  first  in  extant  literature  in  Philo,  Leg .  ad  Gaitm,  igB 
(30),  xadj%TQTat  B&  5tt,  "he  was  informed  that";  then  in  N,  T.  Lk*  x< 
Acts  18"  2i«»  M  Rom.  2"  i  Cor.  14"  a  h.L;  in  Jos.  Vit.  366  (65): 
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seal  otfabq  ae  icoXXA  xart^ato  T&V  dcyvoouyiivedv:  "I  will  myself  Inform 
you  of  many  things  hitherto  unknown";  and  in  later  writers,  Plutarch, 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lucian,  Porphyry;  see  Wetstein 
on  Lk.  i4.  But  the  simple  verb  IQX&I>,  "to  sound*'  (intrans.  and  trans.), 
is  found  in  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  Euripides,  etc.;  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  existence  in  the  Philo  passage  of  the  meaning  "to  inform," 
which  must  have  been  developed  from  the  literal  sense  "to  sound 
down,"  and  the  use  of  the  noun  xaT^%Tjeyi<;  in  the  sense  of  "instruc- 
tion" at  least  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.  c.  make  it  probable  that 
xaTirjx&«>  is  much  older  than  the  earliest  extant  example.  The  clue 
to  its  meaning  is  found  in  the  use  of  xa-rrixqarct;,  which  appears  in 
Hippocr.  2825  (L.  &  S.)  in  the  expression  yj^^rys^q  iStwTliiiv,  with 
reference  to  the  oral  admonition  of  the  physician  to  his  patient  (so 
Cremer) ;  and  in  a  passage  of  Chrysippus  (240  B.  c.)  preserved  in  Diog. 
Laert.  VII  i.  53  (89)  (quoted  by  Wetstein  on  Lk.  i4): 
Se  *ub  Xoyocbv  £&ov,  icoTe  jiev  Sid  Trek?  TWV  !£co8ev 
v6TiQTa<;«  TCOT!  8&  8i&  T?JV  x<rri]%T]aiv  T&V  auv6vrcdv:  "And  if  a  reason- 
ing creature  is  astray,  this  is  sometimes  because  of  the  allurements 
of  external  things,  sometimes  because  of  the  teaching  of  his  compan- 
ions." Here  the  word  dearly  means  "instruction,"  or  "expression  of 
opinion."  Cicero  also  uses  it  in  ad  Att.  XV  12  (quoted  by  Cremer) :  Sed 
quid  aetati  credendum  sit,  quid  nomini,  quid  hereditati,  quid  xcmqxfa61* 
magni  consilii  est.  In  N.  T.  the  verb  has  the  two  meanings:  (a)  "to 
inform":  Acts  2i21- 24;  (b)  "to  teach":  Acts  i825  Rom.  2",  etc.  The 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  and  its  usage,  though  not  wholly  decisive, 
suggest  that  it  referred  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  oral  instruction. 
Cf.  the  derivative  English  words  "catechism"  and  "catechetical." 
Concerning  the  history  of  the  word,  especially  its  later  ecclesiastical 
usage,  see  v.  Zezschwitz,  System  der  christl.  Katechetik. 

Tbv  X^YOV,  an  accusative  of  content,  denotes  the  substance  of  the 
instruction  communicated  by  the  teacher.  Paul  uses  6  X6fQ<;  (absol.) 
of  his  own  message  in  i  Thes.  i8  Col.  4*,  but  more  commonly 
characterises  it  as  a  message  of  God  (i  Thes.  21S  Col.  i26  Phil,  i14), 
or  according  to  its  content  (i  Cor.  i18  2*  2  Cor.  5"  Eph.  i"). 
It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  here  as  an  inclusive  term  for  the 
Christian  message.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  in- 
struction given  by  the  local  teachers  must  have  been  in  large  part 
that  which  Paul  had  communicated  to  them.  The  elements  that 
entered  into  this  body  of  teaching  can  not  be  defined  accurately  and 
exhaustively,  but  probably  included:  (a)  the  doctrine  of  a  living  and 
true  God  as  against  the  worship  of  idols  (see  i  Thes.  i9  Gal.  4*-  l4);  (b) 
those  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  those  elements  of  his  teach- 
ing which  were  to  Paul  of  central  significance,  especially  his  death, 
resurrection,  and  return  (i  Cor.  IIM*-  is1'8  i  Thes.  i10  slff-)j  with 
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which  was  joined  (c)  the  teaching  concerning  the  way  of  salvation 
which  had  its  basis  in  these  facts  (see  the  passages  cited  above);  (d) 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  ethics  (i  Thes.  4lff-  9ff«).  To 
what  extent  the  O.  T.  scriptures  (in  the  Lxx  version)  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  converts  or  their  teachers  and  made  the  basis  of  their 
instruction,  is  more  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy.  That  the 
apostle  did  not  refer  them  to  these  scriptures  as  throughout  an  author- 
itative guide  for  the  Christian  life  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  his  own 
teaching  respecting  the  law,  in  particular  respecting  circumcision,  un- 
clean foods,  and  the  Sabbath,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  statutes 
of  the  0.  T.  law.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  acceptance  of 
0.  T.  in  the  Christian  church  as  sacred  scripture,  and  the  apostle's 
own  frequent  use  of  it  and  reference  to  it  in  writing  to  his  churches 
(Rom.  i*  et  freq.),  makes  it  evident  that  in  his  own  day  0.  T.  was 
already  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  most  of  the  churches  founded 
by  him.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  express  quotations  from  O.  T. 
in  i  and  2  Thes.  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  use  of  O.  T.  in  Gen- 
tile churches  was  due  to  judaising  influence  rather  than  to  the  apostle. 
Yet  the  evident  connection  between  his  fundamental  idea  of  God 
(i  Thes.  i9)  and  0.  T.,  and  the  favourable  attitude  which,  despite 
his  practical  rejection  of  its  authority,  he  assumes  towards  O.  T. 
in  general  (cf.  Rom.  712  g«,  etfreq.),  and  his  frequent  use  of  it  in  argu- 
ment, make  it  probable  that  while  his  message  was  distinctly  Christian, 
having  its  authority  not  in  the  book  but  in  his  interpretation  of  his- 
torical facts  as  learned  through  human  experience,  yet  he  saw  in  0,  T. 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  development  of  religious  life,  and  as  such 
commended  it  to  his  converts.  If,  then,  the  X6yog  of  the  teachers 
was  based  on  that  of  Paul,  it  contained  elements  derived  from  0.  T., 
yet  was  distinctly  Christian  in  content,  including  historic  fact,  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  Christian  ethics. 

*Ev  TCCCTCV  dtyaOolq  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  both  spiri- 
tual and  material  good.  Cf.  r  Cor.  9"  Rom.  is27;  Barn.  19*;  Did.  4*. 
For  <*Ya0<fc,  meaning  material  good,  see  Lk.  i218  i62B;  spiritual  good, 
Mt.  is84- 8S,  the  latter  a  particularly  instructive  example,  since  it  refers 
not  precisely  to  good  conduct  but  to  good  thoughts  and  words,  as 
does  the  present  passage  if  it  designates  that  which  the  teacher  imparts. 
The  idea  of  good  conduct  Paul  usually  expressed  by  the  singular  T& 
<*r«06v  (Rom.  2*°  i29* «  i38l»  14"  i619 1  Thes.  5";  cf.  the  similar  use  of 
nrb  >t«X6v  in  5"  and  in  v.9  below)  or  Ipyov  <fcy<x66v  (Rom.  27  13*  2  Cor.  9* 
Phil.  ie).  The  neuter  plural  occurs  in  the  Pauline  letters  in  the  phrase 
Ipya  dyccOdc  in  Eph,  210  i  Tim.  210,  and  without  Ipfa,  but  with  the 
article  in  Rom.  3*  only,  where  it  signifies  things  that  are  (spiritually) 
advantageous.  The  Pauline  usage,  therefore,  furnishes  no  decisive 
or  weighty  evidence  for  or  against  either  the  material  or  the  spiritual 
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sense  here;  and  in  view  of  the  common  Greek  usage  illustrated  in  the 
passages  from  the  gospels  quoted  above,  the  word  xaotv,  and  the 
inclusive,  mutual  sense  of  xotvwv&o,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
phrase  is  intended  to  cover  both  the  spiritual  good  which  the  teacher 
has  to  impart  and  the  material  good  which  he  is  to  receive.  The 
thought  is  then  akin  to  that  of  Rom.  i^27,  the  exhortation  being  to 
those  that  are  taught  to  be  partners  with  their  teachers  in  all  goods, 
giving  to  those  who  teach  them  of  that  which  they  themselves  possess, 
as  they  receive  what  the  teachers  have  to  impart.  See  esp.  Wieseler's 
full  discussion.  Consistently  with  their  respective  interpretations  of 
xotvcovefao  Ell.  Alf.  Ltft  Zahn  take  it  of  material  good  only,  Mey. 
and  Sief.  of  spiritual  good. 

7.  fJ>}]  irXavaffQe,  0eo?  ov  jwierriptferai"  o  yap  eav  crireiprj 
avdp&TTos,  rovro  teal  Qepfca.  8,  8rt  6  crireip&v  d$  ryv  crdpKa 
eavrov  €/c  TT)?  crap/cos  Gepiaei  <f>0opdv,  6  8e  (rireipwv  eh  TO 
irvevjJia  IK  rov  Trvev^aros  Oepfaei  fco^  ai&viov.  "Be  not 
deceived;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap;  because  he  that  soweth  to  his  own  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the 
spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  eternal."  With  ^  7rAara<r0e 
(cf.  similar  use  of  these  words  in  i  Cor.  69  is33*  Jas.  i16)  the 
apostle  introduces  the  statement  of  a  general  principle,  which 
serves  primarily  to  enforce  the  exhortation  of  v.6  by  bringing 
the  specific  matter  there  referred  to  under  a  great  general  law. 
To  the  apostle's  thought  the  attitude  of  the  Galatians  towards 
their  teachers  is  but  a  specific  example  of  their  attitude  towards 
life  in  general  If  they  are  unreceptive  to  spiritual  teaching, 
and,  undervaluing  it,  are  unwilling  to  support  their  teachers, 
preferring  to  spend  their  money  on  themselves,  they  are  sow- 
ing to  (for  the  benefit  of)  their  own  fleshly  natures,  and  the 
harvest  will  be  corruption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  recognising 
their  need  of  teaching  and  its  value,  they  are  of  receptive  mind 
towards  those  who  are  able  to  instruct  them  and  willingly  con- 
tribute of  their  goods  that  such  teaching  may  continue,  they 
are  sowing  to  (for  the  benefit  of)  the  spirit,  and  the  harvest 
will  be  eternal  life.  For  similar  instances  of  a  seeming  dis- 

*  It  is  probably  only  accidental  coincidence  that  in  these  other  Pauline  instances  of  pit 
frXovo<rd«  the  error  against  which  he  warns  his  readers  is  substantially  the  same  as  here, 
viz.,  overvaluation  of  the  material  side  of  life,  with  danger  of  the  loss  of  eternal  life. 
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parity  in  importance  between  the  duty  enjoined  and  the  con- 
sideration appealed  to  to  enforce  it,  see  Phil.  21-10  i  Cor.  n31-33. 
Yet  these  verses  are  probably  not  simply  for  the  enforcement 
of  vA  The  apostle  may  also  have  desired  to  bring  this  prin- 
ciple before  his  readers  for  its  own  sake.  Having  in  vv.1-6. 
brought  before  his  readers  certain  specific  applications  of  the 
teaching  of  s13'26,  thus  narrowing  the  horizon  from  the  general 
contrast  between  life  according  to  the  flesh  and  life  by  the 
Spirit,  he  now,  reversing  the  process,  restores  the  broader  view 
with  which  he  began. 


,  a  classical  word,  used  from  Homer  down  in  a  literal  sense, 
(a)  active,  "to  cause  to  wander/*  passive,  "to  wander,"  "to  go 
astray,"  and  (b)  in  various  figurative  senses,  is  used  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr. 
and  N.  T.  both  literally  and  figuratively,  but  most  commonly  in  an 
intellectual  and  moral  sense,  "to  turn  aside  from  truth,"  "to  deceive," 
"to  lead  into  sin."  In  Paul  it  always  means  "to  deceive"  (i  Cor.  6* 
1533;  cf.  2  Tim.  313  Tit.  33).  It  is  somewhat  frequent  in  Patr.  Ap.;  Ign. 
Eph.  i6l:  yJi  TcXavacrOe,  dfcBeXqpof  piou*  ot  ofcco906pQi  paatXefocv  0eoO  06 
xXijpovojjdjffoufftv.  See  also  Mag,  81;  Pkilad.  3'. 

©e6<;  without  the  article,  though  infrequent  as  subject  nominative, 
sometimes  occurs.  It  is  always  (see  2*  and  textual  note  there),  as  in 
oblique  cases  also,  qualitative,  emphasising  the  divine  attributes,  and 
designating  not  simply  the  being  God,  but  God  as  divine.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  force  here.  God,  because  he  is  God,  not  man,  is  not 
mocked. 

MuxT^p^to  (cf.  iwwnfjp,  nose),  though  not  found  in  the  extant  texts 
of  classical  writers,  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Poll.  Onom,  278  to  have 
been  used  by  Lysias.  (iwn)ptarii.6?  is  also  found  in  Menand,  Incerl. 
402.  Both  verb  and  noun  are  frequent  in  the  Lxx,  and  occur  in  the 
Apocr.  In  N.  T.  the  verb  alone  occurs  and  in  this  passage  only. 
If  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  "to  turn  up  the  nose,"  "to  ridicule,"  or 
in  the  tropical  meaning,  "to  ignore"  (as  perhaps  in  Prov.  is6),  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  "with  impunity"  (Ell.).  But  even  with  this  addi- 
tion the  meaning  thus  obtained  is  not  appropriate  to  the  context. 
That  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  not  a  ridicule  of  God  which  he 
will  not  leave  unpunished,  but  an  outwitting  of  God,  an  evasion  of 
his  laws  which  men  think  to  accomplish,  but,  in  fact,  can  not.  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose  here  an  easy  metonymy  (he 
who  is  outwitted  being  thereby  made  ridiculous)  for  "outwit,  evade*" 
Cf.  for  a  similar,  though  not  identical,  metonymy  (cited  by  Eisner,  ad 
loc.),  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Diversos,  XV  19*:  Scis  quam  se  semper  a  nobis 
derisum  putet.  Vereor,  ne  nos  rustice  gladio  velit 
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The  present  is  gnomic,  and  the  implication  is  that  what  does  not  hap- 
pen can  not  happen.  The  application  of  the  statement  is  in  what 
follows:  It  is  vain  to  expect  to  outwit  God  by  reaping  a  harvest  differ- 
ent from  that  which  one  has  sown.  Cf.  Polyc.  Phil.  5.  i:  eBdtes,  o5v, 


The  figure  of  sowing  and  reaping  for  conduct  and  its  results  is  a 
frequent  one,  occurring  in  Plato,  Phaedr.  26oC;  Arist.  Rhet.  3.  3* 
(1406  b,10);  (cf.  also  Dem.  28o27'-:  6  Y&p  -cb  orcepyia  icapaaXGJv,  oikoc;  T&V 
9&v«i>v  atnos:  "For  he  that  furnished  the  seed  is  responsible  for  what 
grows";  Prov.  22*  Hos.  87  io»'-  Job.  4*;  Sir.  7*;  Test.  XII  Pat.  Lev. 
I3«;  Philo,  Conf.  ling.  21  (7);  Lk.  19"  i  Cor.  9"  2  Cor.  9*.  Note 
esp.  the  last  two  passages.  &  orofpcov  is  best  taken  as  a  general  present 
participle,  referring  to  any  member  of  the  class  described  by  the  par- 
ticiple. On  the  use  of  the  article,  cf.  on  Tbv  Ixepov  v.4  and  6  xccTT^oO- 
iJtevo?  vA  Though  the  antithesis  between  <rdp£  and  -itvsu^a  recalls, 
probably  intentionally,  the  same  terms  used  antithetically  in  513"24, 
the  words  are  probably  not  used  here  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
as  there.  Had  the  apostle  wished  to  reproduce  the  idea  of  the  earlier 
passage,  he  must  have  written  simply  eEs  a&px.a  or  elq  T?JV  a&pxa. 
The  addition  of  IGCUTOU,  the  force  of  etq  marking  the  a&p£  as  the  end, 
that  unto  which  the  action  takes  place  (see  below),  not,  as  in  513"19, 
that  from  which  the  tendency  to  evil  proceeds,  and  the  connection 
with  v.*,  all  indicate  that  a&p?  is  here  not  "that  in  man  which  makes 
for  evil"  (cf.  on  513),  but  has  reference  to  the  body,  the  physical  element 
of  man.  Cf.  chap.  3*  Rom.  22«  i  Cor.  5B  2  Cor.  71,  where  <?<fcp?  in  this 
physical  sense  stands  in  antithesis  to  Tcvsu^a,  and  chap.  4"  2  Cor.  411 
Eph.  2"  5"  Col.  i22,  where  limited  by  a  possessive  genitive  it  has  this 
sense.  He  who  will  not  share  his  goods  with  the  religious  teacher, 
withholds  them,  it  is  assumed,  that  he  may  spend  the  more  on  the 
gratification  of  bodily  appetites  in  food,  drink,  and  the  like.  Thus  he 
sows  unto  his  own  flesh,  spends  effort  for  the  (supposed)  benefit  or 
gratification  of  it.  The  position  of  IOCUTQU  is  emphatic  (Bl.-D.  283)  and 
the  word  itself  conveys  an  essential  element  of  the  thought;  to  seek  the 
physical  well-being  of  others  would  be  an  act  of  quite  different  moral 
quality  and  effect  from  devotion  to  the  gratification  of  one's  own  phys- 
ical desires.  The  sentence  is  not,  then,  a  repetition  of  the  self-evident 
proposition  of  v.7  in  the  specific  form  that  if  one  sow  evil  he  will  reap 
evil,  but  the  assertion  that  if  one  devote  himself  to  the  things  of  his 
body  (which  is  not  in  itself  evil)  rather  than  to  those  of  the  spirit,  if 
he  prefer  the  lower  to  the  higher,  such  a  course  issues  in  corruption. 
Ltft.  interprets  eE$  as  meaning  "into,"  thus  making  the  cxdpS  the  soil 
in  which  one  sows  seed.  This  is  not  seriously  to  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  urged  by  Ell.  that  N.  T.  usage  would  in  this  case  require 
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Iv  or  4x(;  for  all  his  exx.  are  from  the  gospels,  and  Mk.  418,  though 
not  precisely  parallel,  shows  the  possibility  of  using  sfc.  The  real 
objection  lies  in  the  thought  which  this  parabolic  interpretation  yields. 
What  would  be  meant  by  casting  seed  into  one's  own  flesh?  What 
by  "reaping  corruption "  in  that  literal  sense  which  a  parabolic  inter- 
pretation requires  as  the  basis  of  the  spiritual  sense?  It  is  evident 
that  the  apostle  is  not  constructing  a  condensed  parable  consistent 
throughout  (like  that  of  Mk.  426fL)»  but  employing  individual  terms 
"sow"  and  "reap"  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  that  efc  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  taken  spatially  but  tropically.  The  meaning  of  a&p?  in 
Ix,  T^g  crapx6<;  is  doubtless  the  same  as  in  efe  vfy  a&pxa  iautoO:  the 
body,  or,  by  metonymy,  the  bodily  desires.  The  article  may  be  ge- 
neric, the  later  clause  widening  the  horizon  of  the  former,  but  is  more 
probably  restrictive,  by  implication  carrying  an  afrrou  with  it.  (On 
this  use  of  the  article,  cf.  on  5**.) 

$80  p&  (a  classical  word  in  use  from  ^Eschylus  down,  meaning 
"decay,"  "destruction,"  "death,"  used  also  in  the  Lxx,  Apocr.  Ps. 
Sol.  Patr.  Ap.)  interpreted  solely  by  the  clause  in  which  it  stands, 
would  naturally  mean  "corruption,"  "decay"  (cf.  Col.  222)  perhaps 
inclusive  of  a  physical  (cf.  Ps.  Sol.  4*  [7])  and  a  moral  sense,  but  prob- 
ably referring  particularly  to  moral  corruption  (Wisd.  14"  2  Pet.  i4; 
2  Clem.  6*;  cf.  the  use  of  <pOe£po)  in  i  Cor.  i533  2  Cor.  7*  n3  Eph.  422). 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  this  is  the  apostle's  meaning,  for  to  such  a 
thought,  eternal  life,  £<i>9j  cefciwoc;,  is  not  an  impossible  antithesis. 
Yet  in  view  of  the  Pauline  use  of  <?0op&  (Rom.  82*  i  Cor,  15*'.  "),  the 
reference  to  the  flesh  in  the  immediate  context,  and  the  antithesis  of 
eternal  life  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence,  it  seems  probable 
that  by  <j>8ap&v  Paul  means  that  corruption  and  death  of  the  body, 
from  which,  for  those  who  have  not  lived  according  to  the  spirit,  there 
is  no  rising  to  eternal  life.  See  Rom.  618"28  88"17,  esp.  13:  e?  yckp  xorafc 
adpxa  IJflTe  p^XXeTs  dtaoBvJjaxsiv,  zl  $£  icvetiyum  -ucfc<;  icp&$et<;  TOO 
dc&yLatos  OavaTouirs  t^fjarecrOe,  where,  to  be  sure,  a&p£  is  used  in  a  dis- 
tinctly ethical,  not  as  here  in  a  physical  sense,  but  «cdrc  •rcpdSets  TOU 
a&twtTog  conveys  very  nearly  the  idea  here  expressed  by  gicefpcov  tfe 
t^jv  a&pxa  iauTou,  In  other  words  Paul  here  affirms  that  devotion  of 
one's  self  to  the  material,  bodily  side  of  life,  brings  physical  death 
unrelieved  by  the  Christian  hope  of  resurrection  which  rests  upoa  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead. 

Ete  Tb  rcveCpujE,  Ix  TOU  TCVE&P^TOS  is  in  form  a  perfect  antithesis  to 
eC<;  TJJv  adtpxa,  iv.  -rife  aapx.6*;.  Yet  icveutxa  and  xveOyurcot;  are  prob- 
ably not  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  The  icveOpux  unto  wMch 
one  sows  is  primarily  one's  own  -rcveOyux,  the  non-material,  intellec- 
tual, spiritual  side  of  man's  being,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  religious 
life,  and  that  which  survives  the  cataclysmic  experience  of  physical 
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death  or  the  day  of  the  Lord.    See  detached  note  on  Tlveuya  and 

III  A  2,  p.  490,  and  cf.  i  Cor.  55  7^  Rom.  i4  2™  7*  8s-  "  Phil.  4** 

1  Thes.  s23.      efe   signifies,  as  in  efe   T^JV  or&pxa  lautou,  "unto,"  "for 
the  benefit  of,"  and  the  whole  expression  a-jcefccov  efe  -rb  Tcvsu^jLa  refers 
to  devotion  of  energy  and  resources  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  in  particular  through  the  reception  of  the  instruction  of  the 
xatTQx&v  Tbv  X6f  ov.     Cf.  Col.  i9.    That  sautoO  is  not  added  to  icveutxa, 
as  to  <j£pxa,  signifies  not  that  Tb  xveutxa  refers  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  whole  community,  but  that  the  explicit  narrowing  of  the  reference 
to  the  spirit  of  the  individual  would  have  been  incongruous,  suggesting 
a  certain  (spiritual)  self-centredness.     ex  TOU  xveOtJurcog  probably  sig- 
nifies from  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  dwelling  in  man  is  the  cause  of 
resurrection,  and  the  earnest  of  eternal  life  (Rom.  811  2  Cor.  5*  Eph.  i14). 
The  transition  to  this  meaning  from  xveOyux  referring  to  the  human 
spirit,  is  easy  because  it  is  the  human  spirit  as  engaged  in  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (cf.  i  Cor.  214<  1S)  to  which  -rb  -rcveutJia  refers  (cf. 
Rom.  816). 

2xo-?j  atovtos,  here  for  the  first  time  in  Paul,  occurs  in  his  epistles 
much  less  frequently  than  in  the  Johannine  literature.  See  Rom.  27 
521  6*22,  23;  cfm  j  iftn.  Zi6  612  xit.  i*  3T.  The  earliest  appearance  of  this 
phrase  is  in  the  Greek  of  Dan.  i22,  translating  o^'y  yn,  then 
in  Ps.  Sol.  318:  ol  Bl  <popo6{jievQi  xflptov  dvaanfjcrovrat  e£<;  l^inftv 
ate&vtov.  i  Enoch  (Syn.  and  Giz.)  io10:  IX-ic^ouat  ^aat  t^w^v  a?c&vtov, 
xal  8rt  tfia&tai  lx,acrTO!;  a^T<5v  ITTTJ  Tcevrax6ata.  So  doubtless  in 
374  40  9,  though  these  passages  are  not  extant  in  Greek.  Cf.  also 

2  Mac.  79  4  Mac.  158.    ^^  (in  classical  writers  from  Homer  down)  is 
used  by  Paul  of  (a)  physical  life,  the  antithesis  of  death  (Rom.  8s  a 
i  Cor.  322  Phil,  i20,  etc.);  accompanied  by  C$TY],  meaning  the  period  of 
existence  in  the  body  (i  Cor.  i$19,  cf.  i  Tim.  4s),  in  contrast  with  that 
which  is  after  the  resurrection;  but  more  commonly  (b),  as  constantly 
in  John,  in  a  moral-qualitative  sense,  denoting  "existence  accdrding 
to  the  ideal  of  existence  for  moral  beings/'  in  which  ideal  are  included 
righteousness,  the  divine  approval,  blessedness  (Rom.  64  710  82»  ft). 
Such  life,  possessed  by  God  (Col.  3*;  cf.  Eph.  4")  and  by  Christ  (Rom. 
510  2  Cor.  410),  belongs  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  God  in  Christ  to  the 
believer  in  Christ,  both  while  still  in  the  body  (Rom.  64  2  Cor.  410)  and 
after  the  resurrection  (2  Cor.  5*),  and  is  not  infrequently  spoken  of 
without  limitation  to  either  period  of  its  possession  (2  Cor.  2"  Phil.  alfi). 
Accompanied    by   a&wog    this    ^Gxfj    is    characterised  as  "eternal." 

appears  first  in  Plato,  meaning  "perpetual"  (Rep.  3630: 
x&XXtarov  dtps-rife  jxtaObv  t^6iQv  ccEc&vtov,  "esteeming  per- 
petual drunkenness  the  finest  reward  of  virtue");  "everlasting"  (Tim. 
37,  38C;  Legg.  X  904A),  being  clearly  associated  with  aEc6v,  signifying 
an  indefinitely  long  period  (cf,  detached  note  on  ACc&v,  p.  431)  ;  see  esp, 
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Tim.  37,  380.  As  used  in  later  Greek  and  in  particular  in  the  Lxx, 
Apocr.  Ps.  Sol.  N.  T.,  and  Patr.  Ap.,  it  retains  this  sense  and  associa- 
tion with  a?<l)v  in  the  sense  just  referred  to.  The  supposition  that  it 
means  "aeonian,"  i.  e.,  "pertaining  to  the  coming  aeon,"  is  insufficiently 
supported  by  i  Enoch  io10,  and  is  definitely  disproved  by  the  evidence 
as  a  whole;  as  is  also  the  suggestion  of  Brooke,  International  Critical 
Commentary  on  i  John  (i2)  that  it  may  be  properly  translated  "spiri- 
tual." 


9.  TO  oe  KO\OV  TTOIOVVTGS  py  evKaK&fjiep^  Kaipjp  ycip  i5{<p 
aopev  ny  e/cAuoVewH.  "And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  doing  that 
which  is  good;  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 
The  thought  of  reaping,  i.  e.,  of  obtaining  result  from  one's 
efforts,  forms  the  link  of  connection  between  the  preceding 
verses  and  this,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  apostle  passes  still 
further  away  from  the  thought  that  vv.7»  8  were  introduced  to 
enforce  (viz.,  the  support  of  teachers),  to  speak  of  persistency 
in  well-doing  in  general  and  its  reward.  On  TO  /caXoV  as  a 
general  term  for  the  morally  good  (it  is  scarcely  used  at  all  in 
N.  T.  in  an  aesthetic  sense),  see  i  Thes.  521  Rom.  718-  21,  and  cf. 
on  &  iravw  ayaflots,  v.6,  and  on  TO  ayafloV,  v.10« 


As  between  the  two  readings  Ivxax&pLev  (or  ^yxaxfiipiev)  and 
Ixxox&piev,  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  original.  B*D*  read  ivx. 
KAB83i,33,326lr*.  against  CD°KLP  al.  pier.  Clem.  Chrys.  Thdrt. 
which  read  ixx.  (FG  Ixxocx^orcdtiev).  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  existence  in  N.  T.  times  of  the  word  lxxax&»>,  which  apparently 
came  into  N.  T,  mss.  from  the  usage  of  a  later  time. 

'Evxaxieo  (from  which  Ixxax^to  apparently  differs  in  form,  but  not 
in  meaning;  see  Tdf.  Ed.  viii  maj.  2  Cor.  41)  appears  first  in  Polybius 
and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  post-classical  literary 
language.  See  Nageli,  Wortschatz  des  Ap.  Paulus,  p.  32.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Lxx  or,  so  far  as  observed,  in  other  Jewish  writers 
before  N.  T.  In  N.  T.  it  is  found  in  Lk.  18*  2  Cor.  4**  "  Eph.  3" 
2  Thes.  3ls  et  h.Lj  also  in  2  Clem.  2*;  Herm.  Hand.  9*,  and  in  Symm, 
(200  A.  D.)  in  Gen.  27"  Nu.  2i5  Prov,  3"  Isa.  7",  In  Polyb.  4.  ip10: 
-cb  ic^pwcetv:  "They  neglected  to  send";  and  in  2  Clem.  2*: 
yi&v  &i;\(t><;  dva^lpetv  -rcp?)?  arbv  6ei>v  ^  .  .  .  eYxaxdipLev, 
it  is  in  effect  transitive,  meaning  "to  neglect"  and  taking  an  object 
infinitive  (or,  if  one  prefers,  is  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  requir- 
ing an  infinitive  or  other  equivalent  form  of  expression  to  complete  its 
meaning).  In  Philo,  Conf.  ling  51,  (13),  o6x  !xxaxofly£vo<;  (so  mss»; 
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C.  and  W.  read  xoxo&pusvoq)  Ixvd^ijv,  in  2  Thes.  3",  ^  lvxoodj<n)Te 
xaXoicotouvreg,  and  in  the  present  passage  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
is,  apparently,  "  to  grow  weary."  In  these  two  N.  T.  passages  the  predi- 
cation of  the  verb  is  completed  by  a  participle  in  agreement  with  the 
subject.  Cf.  also  Herm.  Mand.  9**:  <rO  o5v  ^  BiaXfrcfls  «CTo6nsvos  tk 
ux%  tfou,  xal  XTQ^D  «fo6*  l&v  $&  exxa5C7ja7j<;  xal  8i4>u%ifj<rn£ 
*;,  ceauT^v  aZ-a<5  xal  {jtfj  tbv  SiSdvraaot.  Cf.  Mt,  n*,  and  for  the 
grammatical  usage  BM  T  457,  459.  In  the  remaining  N.  T.  instances 
the  verb  may  likewise  be  transitive,  the  subject  being  supplied  from 
the  context  (so  esp.  Lk.  iS1  2  Cor.  4')  or  intransitive  "to  be  neglectful, 
slothful"  (2  Cor.  41*  Eph.  3"). 

Kaip$  iBfcp  is  paralleled,  in  N.  T.  at  least,  only  in  i  Tim.  2«  615,  and 
even  then  the  plural  is  used.  Yet  the  use  of  the  separate  words  is  not 
at  all  exceptional.  On  ?$to<;,  meaning  "appropriate,  due,"  cf.  i  Cor. 
3*  i5»  Acts  i». 

The  participle  !xXu6&Ju-vot  is  conditional  (EM  T  436).  IxXflca,  used  by 
classical  writers  from  Homer  down  in  a  variety  of  meanings  derived 
from  the  etymological  sense  "to  loose,"  "set  free,"  and  in  the  Lxx 
and  Apocr.,  occurs  in  N.  T.  in  the  passive  only  and  with  the  mean- 
ing "to  faint":  (i)  "to  become  exhausted  physically"  (Mt.  15"  Mk. 
8«),  (2)  "to  relax  effort"  (Heb.  12'. 


10.  "Apa  oZv  ais  Kaipbv  e%cojue>,  €p7afci>ju€0a  TO  ayaQbv 
wdvTas,  fjidKicrra  8%  Trpos  rovs  oliceiovs  r^Js  Trwrrccos.  "As 
therefore  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  that  which  is  good 
towards  all,  but  especially  towards  those  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  faith."  With  this  v.  the  exhortations  of  the  para- 
graph reach  the  utmost  point  of  generality.  Because  of  the 
certainty  of  the  result  of  their  efforts  (v.9b),  therefore  (apa  oftf), 
the  Galatians  are  exhorted,  whenever  they  have  opportunity,  to 
do  good  to  their  fellow  men  in  general,  but  with  special  care  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-Christians. 


NB*3i,  33,  102,  al.  read  EXW^V;  AB'CDFGKLP  al.  pier, 
The  rarity  of  &s  with  the  subjunctive  without  <5?v  probably  led  to  the 
change  to  the  easier  indicative.  Transcriptional  probability  and  the 
high  authority  of  KB  therefore  both  point  to  the  subjunctive  as  the 
original. 

'Epya^pieOa  is  the  reading  of  KBCDFG  al.;  AB'LP  31,  104,  234, 
326,  1908,  al.  read  —  o^eOa.  Intrinsic  probability  favours  the  subjunc- 
tive following  the  subjunctive  in  v.».  The  weight  of  documentary 
authority  is  on  the  same  side.  Transcriptional  probability,  though 
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on  the  side  of  the  indicative,  is  not  strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  con- 
trary evidence,  especially  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  itacistic  changes. 
Cf.  on  Sepfaoixev  in  v.9. 

*Qs  Ix^P-sv  is  a  conditional  relative  clause,  £v  being  omitted  as  in  a 
few  other  cases;  J$MT  307.  On  tb  dya66v  cf.  on  TOT?  <*Ya6oZ<;  v.6,  but 
for  -rb  dtYa86v,  meaning  "that  which  is  advantageous/'  see  Rom.  7"  15*. 
Cf.  on  dcYa6o>cr6v»),  52*.  The  expression  is  not  quite  identical  with 
•cb  KG&6V,  v.9,  signifying,  rather,  what  is  beneficial  to  another  than 
what  is  morally  right.  There  is  no  decisive  reason  to  limit  the  ex- 
pression to  either  the  spiritually  or  the  materially  beneficial;  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  the  principal  statement  ending  with  ic^vcac  the  lan- 
guage seems  to  be  wholly  general;  on  its  use  in  relation  to  the  phrase 
ywi&t<jro,  etc.,  see  below.  xpb<;  x&VTas  may  be  taken  as  limiting  either 
<*ya86v,  and  meaning  "in  respect  to"  (cf.  Eph.  4")  or  the  whole  expres- 
sion IpYa^t&pieQa  ^b  <&Ya66v  and  ^meaning  "towards,"  as  in  i  Thes. 
5"  Eph.  6'  (Ell). 

Though  ofcetoi  (from  Hesiod  down;  in  N.  T.  in  Epfr.  2"  i  Tim.  5* 
et  h.l.)  was  apparently  used  in  later  Greek  without  distinct  suggestion 
of  a  household  in  the  strict  sense,  yet  in  view  of  Paul's  conception  of 
the  intimate  unity  of  all  believers  (cf.  i  Cor.  3"- 1T  i212ff-)  and  the  ex- 
pression of  this  idea  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  the  house 
(i  Cor.  3*  cf,  also  Eph.  2lfl  i  Tim.  3")  it  is  most  probable  that  o&e£ou« 
Is  here  used  with  intention  to  characterise  those  to  whom  it  refers  as 
members  of  a  household,  though,  of  course,  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
•rijs  TcfoTewc;  denotes  the  (active)  Christian  faith,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Cf.  on  i28  and  detached  note  on  IRcras,  IIiciTeOd),  p.  483 .  The  genitive 
is  a  genitive  of  characteristic  and  the  whole  expression  means  "those 
who  are  members  of  that  household,  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  which  is  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.'* 

The  qualification  of  the  exhortation  to  do  good  to  all  men  by  (ju&ccrra 
.  .  .  ic(aTe<o<;,  if  intended  as  a  general  principle,  represents  a  lapse  from 
the  universalistic  principle  of  5",  which  really  underlies  the  whole 
gospel  of  the  apostle  as  against  the  particularism  which  the  epistle 
opposes.  To  promote  the  spiritual  welfare,  e.  g.,  of  those  who  have 
faith  in  preference  to  that  of  those  who  have  not,  is  indefensible  from 
the  general  point  of  view  of  the  apostle.  If,  however,  the  apostle  has 
specially  in  mind  the  physical  needs  of  the  Christian  communities, 
such  an  exhortation  might  be  judged  to  be  consistent  with  or  demanded 
by  the  general  principle  of  love  to  one's  neighbour.  In  time  of  famine 
or  other  general  distress,  the  members  of  a  Christian  church  composed 
of  those  who  had  recently  come  out  of  heat&ejnsm  would,  because  of 
religious  prejudice,  be  unlikely  to  receive  any  help  at  the  hands  of 
their  non-Christian  neighbours.  Unless,  therefore,  their  distress  were 
relieved  by  their  fellow-Christians,  they  would  fare  worse  than  the 
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non-Christians.  As  the  most  needy,  therefore,  they  would  have  a 
first  claim.  Moreover,  the  non-Christian  members  of  the  community 
would  naturally  expect  the  Christians  most  surely  to  manifest  their 
love  to  one  another.  If,  therefore,  a  Christian  were  left  in  distress 
this  would  be  even  more  to  the  discredit  of  the  new  religion  than  if  a 
non-Christian  went  hungry. 


V.    CONCLUSION  OF  THE  LETTER  (61*-18). 
i.  Final  warning  against  thejudaisers  (611'16). 

In  his  own  hand  and  in  a  larger  character  than  the  amanuen- 
sis has  used,  the  apostle  repeats  briefly,  but  emphatically,  his 
warning  against  the  judaisers,  and  reaffirms  his  positive  teaching 
that  religion  is  wholly  spiritual  and  in  no  way  dependent  on 
physical  facts,  such  as  Abrahamic  descent  and  circumcision; 
he  concludes  with  a  benediction  upon  all  who  walk  by  this  prin- 
ciple and  a  prayer  for  mercy  upon  the  Israel  of  God. 

nSee  with  how  large  letters  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand! 
uAs  many  as  wish  to  make  a  good  showing  in  things  pertaining  to 
the  flesh,  these  compel  you  to  receive  circumcision,  only  that  they 
may  not  be  persecuted  because  of  the  cross  of  the  Christ.  l3For  not 
even  they  that  receive  circumcision  are  themselves  law-abiding,  but 
they  wish  you  to  be  circumcised  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh. 
uBut  far  be  it  from  me  to  glory  except  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ^  through  whom  a  world  hath  been  crucified  to  me  and 
I  to  a  world.  uFor  neither  is  circumcision  anything,  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  but  a  new  act  of  creation.  uAnd  as  many  as  shall  walk 
by  this  rule,  peace  be  upon  them^  and  mercy  upon  the  Israel  of  God. 


11.  ISere  7n?Atkots 
"See  with  how  large  letters  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand  !" 
At  this  point  the  apostle,  who  usually  employed  an  amanuensis 
for  the  writing  of  his  letters  (<?/.  Rom.  I622),  and  doubtless  had 
done  so  in  the  case  of  this  letter  also,  took  the  pen  in  his  own 
hand  to  write  the  concluding  paragraph.  Cf.  similar  instances 
in  2  Thes.  317  i  Cor.  i621  CoL  418.  His  motives  were  probably 
two:  first,  the  usual  one  of  authenticating  the  letter;  second, 
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the  special  one  of  giving  emphasis  to  certain  of  the  main  points 
of  the  letter;  notice  that  vv.11-16  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
the  reiteration  of  ideas  already  expressed.  This  second  motive 
led  him  also  to  write,  somewhat  humorously  yet  with  serious 
purpose,  in  a  larger  character  than  his  amanuensis  had  em- 
ployed; the  size  of  the  letters  would  have  somewhat  the  effect 
of  bold-face  type  in  a  modern  book,  or  double  underlining  in  a 
manuscript,  and  since  the  apostle  himself  called  attention  to  it, 
it  would  impress  not  only  the  one  person  who  might  be  reading 
the  letter  to  a  congregation,  but  the  listening  congregation, 
also.  Precisely  how  far  Paul  continued  to  write  with  his  own 
hand,  and  how  far  he  used  the  large  characters,  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  knowing,  but  probably  he  did  both  through 
v.16,  at  least,  eypa-^ra  is  on  this  interpretation  an  epistolary 
aorist  (EMT  44).  For  other  examples  of  autographic  portions 
of  a  dictated  letter,  see  Cic.  ad  Attic.  VIII  i1;  XI  24;  Aug. 
Epist.  146.  Cf.  Moff,  Introd.,  pp.  51,  88. 


B*  33  read  •fjXfctots.  Internal  evidence  is  wholly  indecisive,  either 
form  being  good  usage  with  no  preponderance  of  temptation  to  change 
on  either  side.  Cf.  BL-D.  303;  also  Col.  21  Heb.  7*.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  more  probable  that  B*  33  have  inadvertently  modified  the 
original  than  that  all  the  rest  of  the  authorities,  including  KACD 
al.  have  done  so. 

The  interpretation  of  KqXtxoic  ypd^jjiactv,  as  referring  to  the  length 
of  the  letter  (AV.,  "how  large  a  letter";  so  also  Luth.  Calv.  Beng. 
Olsk,  et  al.)  is  here  excluded  by  three  considerations:  (a)  though 
7p<fcmjuzTa  sometimes  means  "an  epistle"  (Acts  28n),  Paul's  invariable 
term  for  "epistle"  is  tecrcoXij  (so  seventeen  times);  (b)  such  a  mean- 
ing would  have  called  for  an  accusative  rather  than  a  dative;  and 
(c)  this  epistle  is  not  notably  long  as  compared  with  the  apostle's 
other  epistles.  Zahn  cites,  as  showing  how  the  length  of  a  letter 
would  be  spoken  of,  Heb.  13"  i  Pet.  5";  Ign,  Rom.  8»;  Pol.  7*.  Cf. 
also  Sief.  ad  loc.  The  use  of  gypatpa  as  an  epistolary  aorist  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  Paul's  habit.  Cf.  Phil  2"  Phm.1**  19»  **  Col.  4». 
Irpatpa  in  i  Cor.  5"  is,  of  course,  not  epistolary  but  historical,  having 
reference  to  an  earlier  letter,  and  most  commentators  take  vOv  Sypat^a 
in  511  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
verb  in  the  latter  verse  is  epistolary  as  is  suggested  by  vOv,  and  that 
the  apostle  is  contrasting  what  he  is  now  writing  unambiguously 
with  what  he  previously  wrote  with  the  same  intent,  but  so  ambigu- 
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ously  that  the  Corinthians  misunderstood  him.  The  reference  of 
Irpa^a  in  the  present  passage  to  the  whole  letter  or  the  previous  por- 
tion, while  still  interpreting  yp£pi{jt,a<jtv  of  the  characters  in  which  the 
letter  is  written  (Ell.  Alf.  Wies.  Zahn,  et  at.)  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sitated by  ordinary  late  Greek  or  Pauline  usage;  while  the  improbability 
that  the  apostle  should  have  thought  at  the  outset  to  use  the  pen 
himself  and  to  write  in  a  noticeably  large  hand,  and  that  he  should 
have  kept  up  this  strained  and  difficult  method  of  emphasis  through 
all  the  pages  of  the  letter,  only  now  at  the  end  calling  attention  to  it, 
is  so  great,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  letter  written  to  groups  of  people 
and  intended  to  be  read  aloud  to  them,  as  to  amount  to  practical  im- 
possibility. The  case  of  Cato,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  wrote  his- 
tories for  his  son,  181%  xecpl  xal  ixey^Xott;  Ypd^aiv  (see  Moff. 
Introd.  p.  88)  is  not  at  all  a  parallel  one.  That  Paul  wrote  the  letter 
himself  because  unable  to  obtain  a  scribe,  and  in  a  large  hand  because 
of  some  physical  necessity,  an  accident  to  his  hand  or  defect  of  his 
eyesight,  is  in  itself  improbable  in  view  of  i3,  and  rendered  more  so 
by  the  lack  of  any  explanation  to  that  effect  in  this  sentence,  in  which 
he  evidently  intends  by  his  "large  letters"  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
his  readers.  The  objection  that  there  were  other  parts  of  the  letter 
that  equally  with  this  called  for  emphasis,  loses  its  force  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  following  verses  themselves  repeat  the  chief  things 
that  the  apostle  wishes  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Galatians. 


12.  *Q<roi  0eXou<7w  €i7rpo<rco7T7/(rtu  eV  crap*/,  oSrot  cbay- 
ujuas  irepiTejJiveo'dai,  ydvov  IVa  rai  <7raup<£  rov 
,})  Sie&Kcoi/TaC  "As  many  as  wish  to  make  a  good 
showing  in  things  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  these  compel  you 
to  receive  circumcision,  only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted 
because  of  the  cross  of  the  Christ."  Proceeding  to  the  things 
which  he  desires  by  large  letters  written  with  his  own  hand  to 
emphasise,  the  apostle  alleges  first  the  selfish  motive  of  his 
opponents.  It  is  trouble  for  themselves  that  they  wish  to 
avoid.  Themselves  members  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  com- 
munity, different  from  other  Jews  only  in  that  they  accepted 
Jesus  as  the  expected  Messiah,  they  wish  to  remain  in  good 
standing  in  the  Jewish  community,  and  to  that  end  wish  to  be 
able  to  point  to  converts  from  the  Gentile  world  who  have  not 
merely  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  but  have  also  conformed 
to  those  physical  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law  which  from 
the  Jewish  point  of  view  were  vital,  but  to  Paul  purely  external 
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and  physical.  If  they  can  do  this  they  will  escape  that  perse- 
cution which  the  apostle  had  himself  suffered  (5n)>  and  to  which 
they  would  be  subject  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow- Jews  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  sect  of  the  Jewish  community,  if  they 
favoured  or  did  not  successfully  oppose  its  anti-legalistic  ten- 
dency. rSt  aravpS)  is  a  dative  of  cause.  The  word  is,  of  course, 
used  by  metonymy  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christ,  or  prob- 
ably even  more  generally  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  crucified  Jesus  as  against  that  of  justification  by 
works  of  law.  Cf.  esp.  5",  where  Paul  affirms  that  it  is  the 
ant:-legalism  of  the  Christian  position  only  that  makes  it  offen- 
sive and  an  occasion  of  persecution.  The  use  of  the  present 
tense  5ta>/aoj>rcu,  denoting  action  in  progress,  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  are  already  suffering  persecution,  in  that  case, 
doubtless,  not  because  of  their  own  attitude  but  because  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  Christian  movement. 

'Iqcroij  is  added  after  Xpwtou  by  B  31  only.  Eth.  also  has  Jesu, 
but  follows  its  usual  custom  of  placing  it  before  Chris  ti,  also  prefixing 
domini  to  Jesu.  There  is  a  slight  intrinsic  probability  in  favour  of 
TOU  XptoTou  only  after  oraupfc  (see  detached  note  on  Titles  and  Predi- 
cates of  Jesus,  III,  p.  398,  and  cf.  i  Cor.  i"  Phil.  3").  This  fact, 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  strong  transcriptional  probability  on 
either  side  favours  the  supposition  that  'LjffoO  in  B  31  is  the  product 
of  the  scribal  tendency  to  lengthen  the  titles  of  Jesus.  Cf.  on  21*. 

Atcfocuyuat  is  the  reading  of  tfBD  al.  plu.  Chr,  Thdrt.  Dam.  Fol- 
lowing ACFGKLP  31,  234,  429,  1908  ai-  plus.10  EuthaL,  Tdf.  reads 
-ovrat.  The  indicative  is  probably  the  result  of  itacism.  C/.  the 
evidence  on  610  above  and  on  69-  13  in  Tdf.  On  the  possibility  of  a 
present  indicative  after  tva,  see  'BUT  198;  BL-D.  91,  369  and  the 
v.  1.  in  Jn.  520  Tit.  2*. 

E6icpoa(i>xl<d  occurs  here  first  in  extant  Greek  literature,  elsewhere 
only  in  Chrys.  and  still  later  writers.  Its  meaning  is  clear,  however, 
from  e6-jcp6orwico?,  "fair  of  face,"  "specious,"  in  Aristoph.  Pint.  976, 
eOiup6ao)icov  xal  5taX6v,  in  Luc.  Merced.  Con.  711:  o&%  &p&  r?jv  dicoXoyfav 
fjrts  eOxpocroMcds  aot  ylvotto,  and  in  Lxx,  Gen.  12";  from  efiicpoadwcfe, 
"fair  of  appearance,"  Dion.  Hal.  etc.;  from  e6xpoawicfl;ea0ac,  applied 
to  words,  and  meaning  "  to  be  fair  "  in  Ps.  141  •;  and  from  0ep.voicpocjct>T^<*>, 
"to  assume  a  solemn  face,"  Aristoph.  Nub.  363.  See  further  in  Cremer 
and  Eisner.  The  term  is  evidently  here  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Iv  crapxf  means  "in  the  sphere  of  things  that  have  their  basis  in  the 
body."  a<fcp£  is  here  fundamentally  physical  in  its  meaning,  but  is 
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used  by  metonymy  to  include  the  whole  sphere  of  life  conditioned  by 
the  flesh;  see  detached  note  on  nveu^a  and  £dp$,  II  5,  and  cf. 
i  Cor.  ia6  728;  also  Phil.  33ff-,  though  the,  meaning  is  not  quite  the 
same  there.  The  whole  expression  describes  those  to  whom  it  refers 
as  desiring  to  stand  well  in  matters  whose  real  basis  is  physical  rather 
than  spiritual.  Chrys.,  ad  loc.}  says  that  eixpoawxeiv  ev  a«px£  is 
equivalent  to  euScm^etv  icocp*  dvOpc&icon;,  "to  be  popular  with  men" 
—  a  paraphrastic  interpretation.  dtvayx^ouat  *s>  °f  course,  amative, 
as  in  214. 

Of  the  present  infinitive  iceptT^veaBat  two  explanations  suggest 
themselves:  (i)  As  over  against  the  aor.,  which  would  express  the 
circumcision  as  a  simple  fact,  and  the  perfect,  which  would  express  an 
existing  state  the  result  of  a  past  fact,  either  of  which  would  be  suit- 
able in  speaking  of  those  who  without  their  own  will  were  circumcised 
in  infancy,  Paul  employs  a  present  form  (cf.  52-  '  613)  in  speaking  of 
the  circumcision  of  Gentiles  in  mature  life.  As  in  verbs  of  effort  pro- 
gressiveness  becomes  conativeness  (cf.  B.MT  n),  so  in  this  verb  the 
present  is  the  appropriate  form  to  suggest  voluntariness  which  neces- 
sarily accompanies  circumcision  under  the  circumstances  here  in  mind. 
This  idea  is  suggested  by  the  English  translation  "receive  circum- 
cision." Cf.  Moffatt's  translation,  "get  circumcised."  (2)  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  expressions  of  compulsion,  consisting  of 
a  verb  and  dependent  infinitive  are  thought  of  as  constituting  a  unit, 
and  as  being  as  a  whole  either  conative  or  resultative.  It  is  true,  at 
least,  that  the  aorist  of  dfcvayx^o)  is  resultative  and  is  in  N.  T.  always 
followed  by  an  aorist  infinitive,  and  that  the  present  and  imperiect  of 
dvayx^w  are  conative  and  are  followed  by  a  present  infinitive.  Thus 
the  present  is  found  in  Acts  2611,  Gal.  214,  and  here;;  the  aorist  ia 
Mt.  14**  Mk.  648  Lk.  i423  Acts  29™  Gal.  2*. 

WH.  place  a  dash  before  (i^,  implying  that  the  sentence  is  anaco- 
luthic,  Paul  having  intended  when  he  wrote  ^6vov  Yvoc  to  end  the  sen- 
tence with  a  positive  expression.  There  is  a  certain  basis  for  this 
punctuation  in  the  fact  that  the  apostle  almost  invariably  places  the 
^  of  a  negative  Tfva  clause  immediately  after  Tva,  its  absence  from 
this  position  suggesting,  therefore,  that  he  intended  to  complete  the 
clause  with  an  unnegatived  verb.  Against  this  view,  however,  is  the 
practical  impossibility  of  supplying  any  such  verb,  of  which  tip  crraupqi 
TOU  XpwcoO  could  be  the  modifier.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  Paul  has  in  this  case  departed  from  his  otherwise  almost  invariable 
custom  and,  as  in  i  Cor,  a8  2  Cor,  13*°,  interjected  a  phrase  between  Tva 
and  (i^* 


13.  o#W  *yAp  01  mpt>r€fJLvdjj,€vot  avrol 
v$J>&$  ir€pLT<^ww0ai  t*>a 

"For  not  even  they  that  receive  drcumcisIoD 
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are  themselves  law-abiding,  but  they  wish  you  to  be  circum- 
cised that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh."  This  sentence  intro- 
duced by  Tap  confirms  that  which  is  expressed  by  HOVQV  in 
v.12  (viz.,  that  the  only  reason  for  their  course  was  a  desire  to 
escape  persecution),  by  excluding  the  reason  which  the  judaisers 
probably  themselves  alleged  as  the  motive  of  their  conduct, 
and  which  Paul  assumes  is  the  only  alternative  motive,  namely, 
a  sincere  zeal  for  the  law.  This  zeal  he  disproves  by  the  fact 
that  their  converts,  ol  Trepirc/W/^ot,  do  not  themselves 
keep  law,  doubtless  referring  not  to  failure  on  the  part  of  these 
converts  to  attain  to  perfect  conformity  to  the  law,  since  such 
failure  would  not  disprove  the  zeal  of  the  judaisers,  but  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  undertake  to  keep  it  in  full  and  are  not 
required  by  the  judaisers  to  do  so.  See  s3  and  notes  there* 
ol  7repire/W/*€j>ot,  however,  does  not  refer  specifically  to 
those  who  among  the  Galatians  had  been  circumcised,  which 
would  have  called  for  ol  ev  viuv  Trcptr/x^^rcs;  (or  Trcpircr/ii?- 
juewi).  <f)v\dar<rov(nv  is  a  general  present  and  the  statement 
refers  in  general  to  those  who  under  the  influence  of  the  juda- 
isers receive  circumcision.  vop.ov  has  here  the  same  sense  as 
in  s3,  but  is  used  qualitatively.  "In  your  flesh  "  means  "in  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  circumcised/*  which  would  be  the  sign 
of  your  conversion  to  legalistic  Judaism. 


The  words  0£Xooaiv  6^<;  icsptc£(jLvea8ac  repeat  the  thought  of 
dfcvocptdeC  6pi.  xeptT.,  v.11,  and  the  clause  Tva  .  .  .  xau^a&jVTat  expresses 
in  positive  and  emphatic  form  that  of  tva  ^  §t<&x<*wat.  The  phrase 
Iv  Tfj  6^t;lp(jE  aapx,£,  referring  literally  to  the  flesh  in  the  material 
sense  as  that  in  which  circumcision  takes  place,  is  chosen  in  preference 
to  a  pronominal  phrase  referring  directly  to  the  subject  of  -rcEptt^viaOat 
the  more  distinctly  to  express  the  unworthy  character  of  their  boast- 
ing. On  aapxt  here  cf.  the  same  word  in  3*.  It  is  more  literally  em« 
ployed  than  in  v.13  above.  Iv,  literally  denoting  the  sphere  of  the 
boasting,  suggests  also  ground,  basis. 

xepiTen,v6{xevot  is  attested  by  KACDKP  al.  Mcion.  f  Vg.  (qui  cir- 
cumciduntur)  Syr.  (pshu  et  hard.)  Sah.  Ann.;  Chr.  EuthaL  Thdrt.  Dam. 
is  the  reading  of  BL  al.80  (F  reads  TceptT^vt^Qi,  G 
,  both  impossible  readings,  but  probably  attesting 
the  perfect),  d  g  (qui  drcumcisi  sunt)  Goth.  Boh.  Eth.  Victorin.  Aug. 
Hier.  Ambrst  External  evidence  is  not  decisive.  Transcriptions! 
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probability  favours   -yLv6yievoi,  since  the  perfect  would  have  been  a 
wholly  unobjectionable  reading. 

Against  the  common  view  held  by  Mey.  (who  reads  icepiTe-r^.) 
Sief .  Zahn,  Ell.  Ltft.  Alf.  that  ol  raptT.  designates  the  judaisers  (Wies. 
and,  according  to  Sief.,  Mathias  hold  the  other  view)  the  following 
reasons  are  decisive:  (i)  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Paul  could  have 
alleged  in  this  unqualified  way,  and  without  explanation  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  did  not  keep  the  law.  Rom.  chap.  2,  is  scarcely 
a  parallel  case.  (2)  Had  he  wished  to  affirm  it,  the  words  ol 
TO2pnreiJLv6{jisvoi  would  have  been  superfluous,  the  subject  of  <puX<fca<Jouaiv 
being  the  same  as  that  of  Sw&xwvrai.  This  affirmation  would  have 
been  most  forcibly  and  clearly  expressed  by  ofl&fc  ydp  a  fool  v6fju 
^ uX.  Had  he  wished  to  refer  to  the  circumcision  of  the  judaisers 
as  emphasising  their  inconsistency  in  not  keeping  the  law,  he  must 
have  written  not  ol  Kept?.,  but  oft-uot  rcepi-c.,  "  these,  though  circum- 
cised." (3)  The  tense  of  the  participle  is  in  itself  decisive,  (a) 
Although  a  present  participle  may  be  used  as  a  general  present,  desig- 
nating all  those  who  perform  (or,  in  the  passive,  are  subjected  to)  the 
action  denoted  by  the  verb,  whether  the  mark  of  the  class  be  the  single 
or  the  habitual  doing  of  it  (BMT  123-126),  yet  it  is  not  so  employed, 
unless  the  mind  is  directed  to  the  performance  of  the  action,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  resultant  fact.  There  could  have  been  no  motive 
for  such  a  distinction  in  this  case  if  the  apostle  had  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  judaisers  (or  the  Jews).  For  this  he  must  inevitably  have 
written  wepiTeTjiTjy^voi.*  (b)  Throughout  this  epistle  the  present  of 
icepiT.  whether  in  participle,  infinitive,  or  subjunctive,  52- 3  611-  18b, 
means  "to  be  circumcised"  in  the  sense  "to  receive  circumcision," 
"to  get  circumcised"  (Moffatt),  not  in  the  sense  "to  be  a  circumcised 
person."  (4)  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  s3,  which  shows  that  the 
judaisers  had  not  as  yet  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Galatians  under 
obedience  to  the  whole  law.  Against  these  reasons  the  absence  of  an 
expressed  subject  of  OlXououv  is  of  little  weight.  The  statement  con- 
cerning ol  TCEptTs^v.  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  attitude  of  the  judaisers, 
the  mind  easily  supplies  as  the  subject  of  6£Xoumv  after  dXXcfc  the 
judaisers  who  have  been  the  principal  subject  of  the  discourse  from  the 
beginning  of  v.*a,  and  all  possible  ambiguity  is  excluded  by  the  close 

*  Btticott'f  assertion:  "The  use  of  the  present  may  be  fairly  explained  on  the  ground  that 
St.  Paul  includes  in  the  idea  not  merely  their  conformity  to  the  rite  (which  strictly  becomes 
a  past  act),  bat  their  endeavour  thereby  to  draw  others  into  the  same  state,  which  is  a  present 
aad  continuing  act/'  ascribing  to  the  present  passive  the  ideas  expressed  by  an  aorist  passive 
and  a  pnteat  active,  Is  manifestly  iacorrect.  In  the  passage  cited  by  EH.  and  at  greater  length 
by  Ltft.  a4  loe,t  from  Act*  Pttr*  at  JPawJ.,  $ 63,  the  present  ir«ptT«/u,v<Jf*«i/ot  doe®  seem  to  have 
something  of  the  force  of  a  perfect.  But  arguments  drawn  from  the  usage  of  this  book,  con- 
siderably kter  than  Paul,  are  hardly  strong  enough  ta  overthrow  the  clear  evidence  of  Gala- 
titaf  Itself.  The  <H  /MroiuMf  quoted  by  Ltft,  from  Plato,  Theast,  181  A,  is  a  nickname,  which 
Our  participle  quite  certainly  it;  not. 
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parallelism  between  0£Xoucriv  5$ju£<;  iceptTljAve<j8at,  v,Mb  and 
c  of  V.M. 


el  ju^  €*>  r§>  <rravp$  rot) 
Kvpfov  fjp,£>v  *Ii]ffov  Xpicrroi/,  St'  o5  e/xoi  KO'CTJLIOS  ecrravpwrai 
Ka7a>  KoV/xcj?.  "But  far  be  it  from  me  to  glory  except  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  a  world  hath  been 
crucified  to  me  and  I  to  a  world."  In  striking  contrast  with 
the  boasting  of  the  judaisers,  which  has  its  sphere  and  basis 
in  the  mere  material  flesh  of  men,  the  apostle  sets  forth  as  his 
ground  of  boasting  —  note  ejuot  emphatic  by  position  —  the 
central  fact  of  his  gospel,  the  cross  of  Christ  (cf.  Rom.  i16  1  Cor. 
i23*-)  which  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  his  own  life. 
rif  <rravpq>  undoubtedly  has  the  same  significance  as  in  v.12. 
See  in  v.18  the  clear  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is 
there  also  the  antithesis  to  legalism.  KO'CTJUOS  is  quite  certainly 
employed  here  in  the  fifth  of  the  meanings  indicated  in  the 
note  on  Sroi/j^Za  rov  /coVjuou,  p.  514,  viz.,  "the  mode  of  life 
characterised  by  earthly  advantages."  But  the  particular 
earthly  advantages  which  the  apostle  has  in  mind  are  not,  as 
in  i  Jn.  2U,  etc.,  the  sensual  pleasures  of  riches  and  other  like 
things,  but,  rather,  those  of  which  he  speaks  in  Phil.  3**  4. 
Paul's  world,  Kocrfios,  with  which  he  severed  his  relation,  when 
the  cross  of  Christ  acquired  for  him  its  new  significance,  was 
that  of  Israelitish  descent,  circumcision,  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  a  Pharisee,  the  righteousness  that  is  in  law,  touching  which 
he  was  blameless.  To  this  world  he  became  dead  by  the  cross 
of  Christ,  because  in  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  he  saw  a  dem- 
onstration that  God's  way  of  accepting  men  was  not  on  the 
basis  of  works  of  law,  but  on  that  of  faith  in  Christ.  Cf.  2li>  M 
318  44»  s  Rom,  321*-  425  s18*  *  For  evidence  that  the  significance 
of  the  cross  is  in  what  it  proves  respecting  God's  real  attitude 
towards  men,  see  the  extended  discussion  of  318.  The  fulness  of 
the  expression  ToO  icvpfov  JJIJL&V  'I^croi;  Xptorov  adds  weight  to 
the  utterance  and  reflects  the  emotion  with  which  the  state- 
ment is  made;  cf.  detached  note  on  the  Titles  and  Predicates 
of  Jesus,  p.  393.  As  to  what  the  apostle  means  by  "boasting 
in  the  cross,"  see  i  Cor,  i1*®-  Rom,  5*'  s»  ll» 
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On  y/?)  ylvoito,  see  on  217.  On  the  use  of  the  dative  with 
(here  only  in  N.  T.  with  \L$  -^vot-co),  cf.  Lk.  i38;  see  also  Mt.  813  9". 
The  infinitive  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  after  ^  Y^VOITO,  but 
is  common  in  Lxx;  cf.  Gen.  44*-  17  Josh.  2229  24"  i  Ki.  20  (2i)3  1  Mac. 
g10  i3B  (cited  by  Ltft.);  for  the  inf.  after  other  forms  of  yfvopiai,  cf. 
Acts  g33  Lk.  612  Mt.  18".  The  use  of  x6<rtxo?  and  7.60^  without  the 
article  gives  to  both  words  a  qualitative  emphasis;  cf.  Rom.  n16  1  Cor. 
3M  2  Cor.  519.  i[LQt  and  x,6atxtp  are  datives  of  relation;  see  on  v6twi>, 
21*  and  cf.  Rom.  62-  10-  n  76.  81'  o5,  characterising  the  cross  as  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which  he  had  wholly  severed  connec- 
tion with  his  old  world  of  Pharisaic  dignity  and  legalism,  leaves  un- 
described  the  process  by  which  the  cross  achieved  this  result.  For  this 
unexpressed  element  of  the  apostle's  thought,  see  on  219-  20,  and  espe- 
cially on  31S-  14. 

15.  OVT€  jap  7T€ptro/Z77  n  ecrrw  of/re  a/cpo/3ucrria3  aXXl  KCLWT) 
KTtcris.  "For  neither  is  circumcision  anything,  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  but  a  new  act  of  creation."  In  these  words  the  apostle 
gives  a  reason  for  glorying  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ  (v,Ha), 
especially  as  against  those  who  glory  in  circumcision  (v.13)  ;  yet 
not  content  to  exclude  circumcision  only,  he  rejects  every  mate- 
rial ground  of  boasting,  whether  it  be  the  circumcision  of  the 
Jew,  or  the  uncircumcision  of  the  Gentile.  For  doubtless  the 
Gentile  was  just  as  proud  of  being  uncircumcised  as  the  Jew  was 
of  his  circumcision.  Cf.  56,  where  to  the  'TreptrojiiT;  which  is 
under  discussion  he  adds,  as  here,  o#re  aKpopvarta.  Krfois  is 
probably  to  be  taken  in  its  active  sense,  referring  to  the  divine 
activity  in  the  production  of  a  new  moral  life  (cf.  Col.  3l°),  but 
the  emphasis  of  the  expression  is  not  on  this  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter but  upon  the  radical  transformation  of  character  implied  in 
the  choice  of  such  a  word  as  KT/UIS,  "creation,"  and  the  addi- 
tion of  K&wri,  new.  The  fact  referred  to  is  that  which  is  de- 
scribed in  different  terminology  in  219'  20  Rom.  64"6»  u.  What 
the  apostle  meant  to  affirm  about  Kawrj  Krfois  he  leaves  to 
Ms  readers  to  infer.  The  rt  %<rriv  of  the  preceding  clause  sug- 
gests it,  but,  of  course,  conveys  less  than  he  meant;  "is  essen- 
tial" is  nearer  his  thought.  Cf.  s6  1  Cor,  7". 

(some  authorities  06)  7&p  is  attested  by  B  33,  1908  Syr.  (psh. 
pal.)  Sah.(?)Goth.  Chr.  Hier.  Aug.;  while  KACDFGKLP  ai 
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pier,  d  f  g  Vg.  Boh.  Sah.(?)  EuthaL  Thdrt.  Dam.  Victoria.  Amb. 
Ambrst.  read  Iv  ydp  Xpt<iT$  'ItjooO  offte.  Despite  the  weight  of  the 
group  supporting  the  latter  reading  (cf.  on  2»  3"  5"  6*.  »• 13)  it  is  clearly 
a  harmonistic  corruption  under  the  influence  of  5*.  As  in  2",  the  cor- 
rect reading  is  preserved  by  B  33  al, 

Ktfoi?,  in  classical  writers,  from  Pindar  down,  and  not  infrequent 
in  Lxx  and  Apocr.,  is  used  in  N.  T.  either  (i)  as  a  verbal  noun, 
meaning  "act  of  creation,"  Rom.  i*»,  XTfais  x6apiou,  or,  (2)  as  a  con- 
crete noun  equivalent  to  xTfeiwe  either  (a)  individually,  "a  created 
person  or  thing,"  Rom.  839  Heb.  4",  or  (b)  collectively,  of  the  sum  of 
created  things,  or  the  total  of  a  particular  class  of  created  things: 
Rev.  314  Rom.  82S  (Mk.  i6lfi);  ,the  meaning  in  the  difficult  passage 
i  Pet.  218  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  use  of  the  same  phrase, 
xcav?)  xTfott,  in  the  concrete  (passive)  sense,  2  Cor.  51T,  suggests  the 
concrete  meaning  here,  but  the  antithesis  to  xeptTo^  and  dbcpoguercte 
favours  the  verbal  (actional)  sense.  The  latter  is  also  favoured  by 
the  parallel  passages,  i  Cor.  719:  ^  iceptto^  o6S£v  Icrav,  xal  fj 
dcxpopuciTta  o58£v  l«wv,  <iXX&  r^^otq  IvroXcov  8eou,  and  Gal.  5*: 
ofrue  icepnrofAT]  Tt  Ja%6et  ofe  dbtpofiucnrfa,  dcXXcfe  xfcras  cV  ^Y^THQ*; 
IvepYoupiIvY},  in  both  of  which  the  second  member  of  the  antithesis 
is  a  term  of  action.  In  all  three  passages  the  term  used  is  qualitative. 
A  comparison  of  the  second  members  in  the  three  passages  is  instruc- 
tive. In  56  Tcte-rts  and  d*f6ncri  are  purely  ethical  terms,  descriptive  of 
the  fundamental  moral  attitude  of  the  Christian.  In  i  Cor.  719  djpqatc; 
IvnroXoiv  is  both  a  more  external  characterisation  of  the  Christian  life 
and  more  formal,  in  that  no  intimation  is  given  of  the  content  of  the 
commandments,  xcztv^  xi(ort?  in  the  present  passage  is,  on  the  one 
side,  less  definite  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  new  life  than  either 
of  the  other  expressions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  directs  attention  to 
the  radical  change  involved  rather  than  to  the  external  expression  or 
the  moral  quality  of  the  life  thus  produced.  Any  close  connection 
between  this  expression  and  the  Hebrew  n^*]n  nna  (a  new  crea- 
ture), meaning  "proselyte/'  is  improbable.*  To  have  used  a  phrase 
which  would  naturally  be  understood  as  meaning  a  proselyte  would 
have  been  to  render  the  sentence  confused  and  self-contradictory. 
Had  the  expression  been  in  current  use  with  this  meaning,  Paul  must 
at  least  have  added  Iv  Xpi<rt$. 

•Euthalius  (Zacagnius,  Colkct.  Monum.  Vet.  I  561;  Qallandi  BibL  Patr,  X  260)  and  after 
him  Photius,  Ampfahch.  Quest,  183  (MIgne  151),  and  a  ms.  of  the  eleventh  century  (Mont- 
faucon,  BiU.  Hit.  1 195)  express  the  opinion  that  the  statement,  6W  oiir«  W«/HTOJU,^  rt  !<mw 
ovre  a*pojSvcrrt'a  aAAa  «atv^  jcrtcft?,  is  a  quotation  from  an  apocryphal  writing  ascribed  to 
Moses.  Georgius  Snycellus  (Chron,  Ed.  Dind.  I  48),  whose  statement,  however,  is  prob- 
ably based,  like  the  others,  upon  that  of  Euthalius,  specifies  an  apocalypse  of  Moses  as  the 
source  of  the  quotation.  The  fact  that  the  same  epigrammatic  saying  recurs  in  very  simikr 
form  (</".  above)  in  $«  i  Cor.  7"  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  view  that  this  is  a  quotatJoa.  But, 
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16.  Kal  Scrot  rq>  Kavdvi,  rovrq*  crTotj£??o"oucriz>3  dprivt]  err* 
avrovs,  Kal  eXeos  Kal  eirl  rov  9I<rpar)\  roO  Oeov.  "And  as 
many  as  shall  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  be  upon  them,  and  mercy 
upon  the  Israel  of  God."  The  apostle  concludes  this  paragraph 
of  brief  reiterations  of  the  chief  ideas  of  the  letter  (cf.  on  v.n) 
with  a  benediction  upon  all  whose  life  is  conformed  to  the  great 
principle  for  which  he  has  been  contending,  viz.,  the  essentially 
spiritual  character  of  religion  as  against  the  ascription  of  funda- 
mental religious  value  to  any  physical  or  material  condition, 
however  sanctioned.  Kap&v,  occurring  in  N.  T.  here  and 
2  Cor.  io13"18  only,  meaning  properly  "measuring  rod"  or 
''straight  edge,"  is  clearly  shown  by  rovrcp  (referring  to  v.15)  to 
have  here  its  metaphorical  sense  of  "principle."  oToi^ew 
doubtless  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  in  s26  (g.  a.),  viz.,  "to 
walk,  to  conduct  oneself."  While  v.15,  to  which  r<p  navovt, 
rovrq)  refers,  is  affirmative  rather  than  imperative,  yet  the 
proposition  which  it  affirms  is  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  determination  of  conduct.  He  who  recognises  the  value- 
lessness  of  such  externals  as  circumcision  and  uncircumcision 
and  the  necessity  of  the  new  spiritual  life  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  unmoved  by  the  appeal  of  the  judaisers  to  receive  circum- 
cision, and  on  the  other  seek,  rather,  to  be  led  by,  and  to  live 
by,  the  Spirit. 


Kal  gXeoq  is  usually  joined  with  eZp-qvij,  as  with  it  limiting  lie* 
the  comma  being  placed  after  £Xeo<;  (so  Tdf.  WH.  Ell.  Ltft.  AIL 
WIes.  SieL  Zahn).  Against  this  interpretation,  however,  it  is  to  be 
said:  (a)  The  order  cZp-fjviQ  xal  IXeos,  if  both  words  have  reference  to 
one  class  of  persons,  is  illogical,  placing  effect  first  and  cause  after- 
wards, IXco?  is  joined  with  etp^viQ  elsewhere  in  benedictions  in  N.  T. 
in  i  Tim,  i2  2  Tim.  i*  2  Jn.  *  Jude  \  always  preceding  elpTfjvq.  Note, 
also,  the  often-repeated  benediction,  %&pt<;  and  elp^vrj,  in  which 
closely  corresponding  to  IXacx;  in  meaning,  always  precedes  e 
*al  IXcoc  becomes,  then,  an  afterthought,  to  which  xal  Iwl  tfcv 

on  the  other  hand,  an  apocryphoa  entitled  "Apocalypse  of  Moses"  is  not  otherwise  known. 
The  statement  of  the  others  (EuthaHun,  etc.)  is  general  and  vague.  The  extant  so-called 

''Assumption  of  Moses  "  does  not  contain  the  sentence.  But  even  though  the  passage  should 
actually  have  been  found  in  the  text  of  some  apocxyphon  of  Moses  as  extant  in  EuthaUus's 
day,  that  alone  would  by  BO  me&n»  nuikc  dear  what  was  the  relation  between  this  and  the 
Pauline  writing.  Certainly  the  evidence  as  above  displayed  is  not  strong  enough  to  prove 

th&t  this  It  a  Quotation* 
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tou  6eou  appends  a  second  afterthought,  (b)  Though  Rom. 
9"  i  Cor.  io18  show  that  Paul  distinguished  between  Israel  according 
to  the  flesh  and  the  Israel  according  to  election  or  promise,  and  Rom. 
229  Phil.  33  suggest  that  he  might  use  -cbv  'lapa^X  TOU  Osou  of  all  be- 
lievers in  Christ,  regardless  of  nationality,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  instance 
of  his  using  'IcrpcdjX  except  of  the  Jewish  nation  or  a  part  thereof. 
These  facts  favour  the  interpretation  of  the  expression  as  applying  not 
to  the  Christian  community,  but  to  Jews;  yet,  in  view  of  TOU  6eou, 
not  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  but  to  the  pious  Israel,  the  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace  (Rom.  u6),  including  even  those  who 
had  not  seen  the  truth  as  Paul  saw  it,  and  so  could  not  be  included 
in  8aot  .  .  .  CTOI^.  In  this  case  the  benediction  falls  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  In  the  first  the  apostle  invokes  peace  upon  those  who 
recognise  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  v.w,  and,  in  dis- 
tinction from  them,  the  mercy  of  God  through  which  they  may  obtain 
enlightenment  and  enter  into  peace,  upon  those  within  Israel  who 
even  though  as  yet  unenlightened  are  the  true  Israel  of  God.  Against 
the  combined  force  of  these  two  reasons  the  presence  of  *«(  after 
IXeo?  is  of  little  weight.  It  is  quite  explicable  as  slightly  ascensive. 
In  view  of  the  apostle's  previous  strong  anti-judaistic  expressions,  he 
feels  impelled,  by  the  insertion  of  *a£,  to  emphasise  this  expression  of 
Ms  true  attitude  towards  his  people.  It  can  scarcely  be  translated 
into  English  without  overtranslating. 

Kocve&v  is  believed  to  be  ultimately  of  Semitic  origin.  C/.  Gregory, 
Canon  and  Text,  p.  15,  It  is  found,  however,  in  Greek  from  Homer 
down  in  a  great  variety  of  usages  at  a  greater  or  less  remove  from  the 
probable  ground-meaning,  "a  tool  or  utensil  made  of  reed  or  cane." 
(i)  Literally,  of  a  large  number  of  implements,  most  of  which  were 
probably  originally  made  of  cane,  the  name  being  retained  though 
other  material  was  later  used  in  their  construction:  $.  g.,  the  rods 
across  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  through  which  the  arm  was  passed: 
//.  VHI  193;  XUI  407;  the  shuttle  or  quill,  by  which  the  threads  of  the 
woof  were  passed  between  tiose  of  the  warp,  II.  XXIII  761;  in  classical 
times  most  frequently  of  the  rule  or  straight  edge  used  by  masons  and 
carpenters:  Soph.  Frag.  421;  Eur.  Troiad.  6;  Aristopk  Av*  999,  xoosj 
Plato,  PHI.  s6B;  JSschin,  3*°°,  etc.  (in  the  same  meaning,  but  meta- 
phorically used:  Aristoph.  Ran.  799:  Eur.  Supp.  650);  later  of  the 
scribe's  rule,  Anth,  Pal.  o"*3;  a  curtain  rod,  Chares  ap.  Ath.  S38D;  the 
keys  or  stops  of  a  flute,,  Anth,  Pal.  9.  365;  the  beam  or  tongue  of  a 
balance,  Anth,  Pal.  u,  334,  (2)  Metaphorically.  It  is  probably 
upon  the  basis  of  the  meaning  most  frequently  found  in  classical  times, 
"a  ruler  or  straight  edge,"  that  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  of  anytMng  regulative,  determinative,  a  rule  or  stand- 
ard. Cf.  the  similar  transfer  of  meaning  in  our  English  word  "rule." 
It  is  so  used  of  the  written  law  conceived  of  as  a  whole,  or  a  section 
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of  it,  Lycurg.  149.  4;  of  the  good  man,  Arist.  Eth.  N.  3.  6  (1113  a«); 
of  the  Aopuq>6poc;  of  Polycleitus  and  the  book  explaining  it:  Pliny, 
H.  N.  34.  55;  Galen,  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  V  3;  of  a  general  rule  or 
principle:  Anecdota  Gr&ca  (Bekker),  1180;  Epict.  Diss.  I  2828;  Luc. 
H  aliens,  30;  of  a  list  of  the  chief  epochs  or  eras,  which  served  to  deter- 
mine intermediate  dates,  Plut.  SoL  27*;  and  for  other  things  of  the 
same  general  character. 

In  the  Lxx  the  word  is  found  but  once,  in  the  difficult  passage, 
i\lic.  74,  where  the  translator  either  read  a  text  differing  from  the 
Massorah,  or  misunderstood  the  Hebrew.  The  meaning  is  probably 
"measuring  rod"  or  "line."  In  the  Apocr.  it  occurs  only  once, 
Jdth.  13°  (s),  for  a  rod  used  in  the  construction  of  a  bed;  in  4  Mac.  7" 
it  means  "rule"  or  "standard." 

In  N.  T.,  only  Paul  uses  the  word  and  that  in  but  two  passages: 
2  Cor.  io18'16,  where  the  meaning  probably  is  "measure"  (others  prefer 
the  meaning,  "limit,  boundary-line"),  and  in  the  present  passage, 
where  it  evidently  refers  to  the  preceding  sentence,  which  it  describes, 
as  a  general  rule  or  principle,  serving  as  a  standard.  The  use  of  xav&v 
to  designate  ecclesiastical  statutes  and  ordinances,  a  fixed  body  of 
Christian  doctrines  serving  as  a  standard  of  correct  teaching  (some- 
times conceived  of  as  summed  up  in  the  pithy  sentences  of  the  Apos- 
tle's Creed),  the  clergy,  the  catalogue  of  martyrs  or  saints,  or  the  col- 
lection of  books  accepted  as  authoritative  for  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice,  does  not  occur  until  later  and  belongs  properly  under  a  treat- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  development  of  the  word.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  use  it  is  (according  to  Zahn)  not  found  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  in  Athanasius,  Deer.  Syn.  Nic.'j  cf.  also 
Canon  59  of  the  Synod  at  Laodicea  (Mansi  II  574);  Athanasius, 
Festal  Letter  39.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  word,  see  Zahn,  Grund- 
riss  der  Gesch.  des  ntl  Kanons,*  pp,  i  /.;  cf.  also  Westcott,  The  Canon 
of  the  N.  r.s,  App.  A,  pp.  504  Jf.;  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text,  pp.  15  Jf. 

Like  7cve6&JuzTi  in  5**,  t$  xav6vt  is  a  dative  of  means.  On  the  use 
of  the  future  (oroixVoucrtv)  fa  a  hypothetical  clause  see  BAf T  308. 
Cf.  Lk,  17".  On  dpiiYti,  cf.  on  i3.  Hie  verb  to  be  supplied  is  an  opta- 
tive as  in  t8  61S,  and  frequently  in  similar  connections. 

2.  Appeal  enforced  by  reference  io  his  own  sufferings 

(6"). 

17.  Tou  XotTroO  tcdwovs  /WH  ^rjSels  Tape^^rw,  £y<J>  yAp  rk 
ffrfj^ara.  TOV  ^lytfov  &  ry  ff&narl  /xou  /Saarctfw.  "Hence- 
forth let  no  man  give  me  trouble;  for  I  bear  the  marks  of  Jesus 
in  my  body."  This  verse  is  best  treated,  as  in  WH.>  as  a  sep- 
arate paragraph.  V,li  is  the  benediction  of  the  whole  epistle, 
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hence  not  to  be  attached  to  v.17,  and  v.16  is  the  benediction  con- 
cluding the  paragraph  begun  at  v.11.  With  evidently  deep 
feeling  the  apostle  demands  that  henceforth  he  be  spared  the 
distress  which  his  opponents  have  hitherto  been  inflicting  upon 
him,  and  appeals  to  the  scars  which  he  has  received  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Jesus,  and  which  he  in  a  figure  describes  as  evidence 
that  he  belongs  to  Jesus. 

ToO  Xotrcou  is  doubtless  here,  as  usually  elsewhere,  a  genitive  of  time, 
meaning  "henceforth."  The  interpretation  of  Zahn,  which  makes  it 
equivalent  to  TWV  aXXtov,  a  genitive  of  the  whole  limiting  n,Yj8efe  and 
referring  [to  the  remainder  of  Israel,  which  is  not  tou  Oeou,  is  nega- 
tived by  the  fact  that  the  familiar  use  of  TOU  Xotrcou  in  the  sense  of 
"henceforth"  would  have  made  it  necessary  for  Paul  to  employ  T&V 
$X>»(i>v  to  express  the  thought  which  this  interpretation  finds  here. 
The  interpretation  of  Wies.  which  takes  TQU  Xotxou  in  the  sense 
"finally/*  equivalent  to  TO  Xonc6v  in  Phil.  3*  4*,  etc.,  is  unsustained 
by  any  clear  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  TOO  Xoeicou  in  this 
sense,  Eph.  610  is  the  only  example  that  is  alleged  for  such  usage,  and 
neither  text  nor  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  quite  certain. 

K6icoe;  is  frequent  elsewhere  in  Paul  in  the  sense  of  "labour,  toil," 
2  Cor.  66 1  Thes.  i8  2*  35,  etc.  But  the  phrase  *67cou£  xap^etv  clearly 
means,  not  "to  impose  toil,"  but  "to  give  trouble";  cf.  Sir.  29*  Mt.  2610 
Mk.  14*  Lk.  ii7  i8B.  The  use  of  the  present  imperative  suggests  an 
action  already  in  progress.  With  ynqBefc  it  means,  "let  no  one  con- 
tinue to  give,  etc.,"  "let  him  cease  giving";  cf.  BMP  165. 

By  T&  atlfvjxvx  Paul  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  effects  of  his  suffer- 
ings as  an  apostle  (cf.  2  Cor.  64-«  xi*3ff-)>  and  as  the  Iv  T$  oc&ixaTf  IAQU 
shows,  the  physical  effects,  perhaps  actual  scars.  The  only  doubt  to 
which  the  phrase  is  subject  concerns  the  value  which  he  means  to 
ascribe  to  these  marks  of  his  sufferings,  or  the  figure  of  speech  under 
which  he  means  to  present  them,  Eisner  and  Raphelius*  find  the 
explanation  in  a  custom  spoken  of  by  Hdt.  2"*,  according  to  which 
a  fugitive  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple  and  there  received  upon  his 
body  the  marks  of  the  god,  could  not  thereafter  be  touched,  SieL 

*RapheKus,  Anwt,  PhUoL  in  N.  T.,  II,  p.  460" /.,  says:  Videtur  Paulus  respicere 
ad  morem  ittorum,  qxri,  quod  stigmata,  sacra  gestarent,  Deo  sacri  erant,  quosquc  propterea, 
nefas  erat  tangere,  si  modo  ille  mos  Gaktis  notus  fuit.  Caussam  certe  hanc  affert.  cur  nemo 
sibi  molestias  exhibere  debeat,  quod  stigmata  Domini  Jesu  portet.  Mentionem  hujus  mods 
facit  Herodotus  (lib,  2.  cap.  113).  Erat  in  Httore  ad  ostium  Nili  Herculis  templum,  quod 
nunc  quoque  est:  «y  r6  ty  Kara^vy^v  oiie^n!?  STI^I  avOp^-rr^v  tfnpd\T)Ta.i  irrly/Aar*  tpdi, 
eujurbv  5t5ou«  r<^  OeoJ,  OVK  If eort  TOUTOV  a»|/aor0ai.  &  vo/u.09  oCro?  5tar«\^t  iiutv  $(4,9,10$  T& 
fi^XP1  *MOV  aw'  aox^.  TOW  3>v  89}  'AAe^ai'Spov  aTrto-Ttarat  OepaTrovrey  irwddl/Aewt  rbv  w«f& 
T6  ipbv  «xovra  v<J/utov,  tK^rat  51  e£rf/A«WH  rov  fikow  naTTjydJpeoi/  -row  'AAe£dtF#p«v»  ^ovAo/xcj'oi 
/  a,in6v  .  .  »  Ceterum»  quod  Paulus  dkit  <nrt'y/wiTa  Pacrra&iv,  Lucianus  una  vtK» 
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and  Cremer,  following  many  earlier  interpreters,  suppose  the  apostle 
to  be  thinking  of  himself  as  the  slave  (or  soldier)  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  marks  of  his  sufferings  as  comparable  to  the  marks  on  the  body 
of  a  slave  designating  his  ownership,  or  on  that  of  a  soldier,  indi- 
cating the  general  under  whom  he  serves;  cf.  Hdt.  7233;  Diod.  Sic,  34.  21; 
Plut.  Niciasj  29*;  Deissmann,  whom  Zahn  and  M.  and  M.  Voc.  follow, 
finds  the  suggestion  of  a  charm,  warding  off  attack,  appealing  espe- 
cially to  a  papyrus  of  the  third  century  A.  D.  (Papyrus  J.  383  of  the 
Leyden  Museum*),  containing  a  spell,  in  which  occur  both  the  word 
and  the  expression  x6-7cou?  icaplxeiv.  The  expression  x6icou<; 
is  favourable  to  the  first  or  third  of  these  views  (note  the 
words  oik  Igeort  Tofoou  a<J>a06cci  in  Hdt.  2113  and  the  precise  phrase 
x6TCou£  Tcaplxetv  in  the  papyrus).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
usage  described  by  Herodotus  was  prevalent  in  Paul's  day  and  sur- 
roundings, or  at  any  rate  familiar  enough  so  that  a  bare  allusion  to  it 
would  be  intelligible.  As  concerns  the  third  view,  the  appositeness 
of  the  papyrus  passage  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  makes 
no  reference  to  ffrCYfiara;  what  the  protected  one  bears  being  not 
marks,  but  a  miniature  coffin  of  Osiris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thought 
of  himself  as  a  slave  of  Jesus  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  apostle,  and 
the  custom  of  branding  or  otherwise  marking  slaves  was  undoubtedly 
familiar  to  the  Galatians.  These  facts  make  it  most  probable  that  it 
is  the  idea  of  himself  as  a  slave  of  Jesus,  marked  as  such  by  the  scars 
of  his  sufferings,  that  underlies  the  language  of  the  apostle. 

3.  Final  benedictions  (618). 

18.  *H  %apts  rov  Kvpiov  rj^&v  'lycrov  Xpurrofi  jucrA  rov 
irvGvjjLaTos  vjjt,&vy  aS€\<fx)(m  a^r\v.  "The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit,  brethren.  Amen/'  The 
concluding  benedictions  of  all  the  letters  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
Paul  are  alike  in  that  they  include  the  invocation  of  grace, 
which,  except  in  Colossians  and  the  pastoral  epistles,  is  specifi- 

«rTiyjAar0$opeiif  effert,  citatus  in  Lexico  Graeco,  Varius  autem  erat  usus  stigmatum.  Nam 
et  servl  in  fronte  iia  notabantur,  apud  Romanes  quidem  fugitivl  poenae  causa,  apud  Thraces 
vero,  ut  domini  corum  aoicerentur,  et  milites  m  nanibus  cum  militiae  adscribc-rcntur.  .  .  . 
Chiywatomui  comparat  cum  vulneribus  in  bdlo  acceptis.  Sed  ad  scopum  Pauli  propius 
accedore  vldetur,  quod  ex  Herodoto  dtavimus.  Vult  eaim  ipse  sacrosanctus  et  iaviolabilis 
haberi,  propteret.  quod  stigmata  Domini  Jesu  In  corpora  suo  gwtet.  Quanquam  quocunque 
Paulum  refipexissc  dicu,  certum  taraeu  est,  stigmatum  nomine  ipsum  intelligerc  vibices  ac 
cicatrice  ex  plagis  illis,  lapidatioiaibus  et  verberibus,  quoram  memmit  a  Cor.  IIM  «w- 
Quae  signa  orant  mauifesta,  ipsum  illorum  similem  non  essc,  qui  circumcisicnem  urgebant, 
ne  ob  cruows  Christ!  petsecutionem  paterentur  (v,**). 


P®*  CT)  p^*»  awT^f"  ai^r^.  De.B5.  p.  354 
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cally  caUed  "the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Phil.  4** 
and  Phm.25  are  like  Galatians  in  using  /J,era  rov  TT^ei^uaros 
•ufji&v  instead  of  the  usual  M€^*  v/xawp.  Ephesians  only  in- 
cludes the  invocation  of  peace,  which  is  regularly  found  in  the 
opening  salutations  of  the  apostle's  letters.  On  the  wholly 
exceptional  form  of  2  Cor.,  see  p.  509.  The  expression  "the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  to  be  taken  at  its  full  value; 
for,  while  the  apostle  closely  associates  the  love  of  God  mani- 
fest in  Christ  and  the  love  of  Christ  (Rom.  835«  39) ,  he  expressly 
ascribes  to  Christ  in  his  earthly  career  a  love  for  men  and 
grace  towards  them  (220  2  Cor.  8%  etc.),  and  conceiving  of 
Jesus  as  still  living  and  in  relation  to  men  (i  Thes.  i10  Rom. 
834,  etc.)  ascribes  to  him  as  thus  living  a  gracious  attitude 
towards  men,  manifest  on  the  one  hand  in  spiritual  fellowship 
with  them  (a20)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  intercession  for  them 
(Rom.  834).  The  phrase  verb  rov  Trvev/maros  VJULCOV  shows 
that  it  is  the  former  that  is  here  in  mind.  The  sentence  is, 
therefore,  a  prayer  that  the  Galatians  may  have  the  indwelling 
gracious  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  addition  of 
a§eX<£ot  (cf.  on  i11)  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  in  which  there  is 
much  of  reproof  and  much  strenuous  exhortation,  the  apostle 
expresses  his  continued  affection  for  the  Galatians.  Though 
the  term  itself  is  frequent  in  PauFs  letters,  in  no  other  case 
does  he  add  it  to  a  concluding  benediction.  The  addition  of 
auriv  (of.  on  i5),  appended  to  a  doxology  in  i5  Rom.  n36  i627 
Eph.  321  Phil.  420,  etc.,  and  in  Rom.  is33  to  a  benediction  (it  is 
apparently  a  scribal  addition  in  Rom.  i624  i  Cor.  id24  i  Thes.  3° 
Phm.  25),  still  further  emphasises  the  strength  and  depth  of 
the  feeling  with  which  the  apostle  brings  to  a  close  this  remark- 
able letter.  Though  it  was  probably  dictated  rapidly,  and 
was  certainly  composed  under  the  stress  of  deep  emotion,  the 
six  brief  chapters  of  which  it  consists  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  of  early  Christianity  and  one  of 
the  noblest  pleas  ever  written  for  Christian  liberty  and  spiritual 
religion. 
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I.    'AHOSTOAOS.* 
I.     CLASSICAL  AND  OTHER  NON-CHRISTIAN  USAGE. 


The  word  dtic6aToXo«;  is  manifestly  cognate  with  the  verb 
In  classical  authors  it  is  employed  both  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  noun. 
Joined  with  -jcXoCo*;  it  was  used  much  as  our  modern  word  "despatch"  is, 
the  phrase  meaning  "  a  despatch  boat,"  i.  e.}  a  boat  in  commission.  In  Dem. 
252%  262",  etc,,  dbcGcwSXoc;  (paroxytone)  alone  signifies  "a  naval  expedi- 
tion." In  Herodotus  d-rdaToXog  (proparoxytone)  is  used  of  a  person,  meaning 
an  ambassador  or  delegate,  a  person  commissioned  by  another  to  represent 
him.  See  x":  &  ^v  d-?)  dic6aToXog  I?  tfjv  M(XTQTOV  ^v.  5s8:  $ 


*  For  other  ditcustioas  of  the  subject  see  Lightfoot,  Commentary  on  Galalians,  pp.  92-101; 
Harn»ek»  **  Die  Lefare  dor  *w5lf  Apcwtel,"  in  T<sxt$  u.  Unt&nuchungen,  II  93-118;  Hincks, 
"Limit*  of  th»e  Apmtolate,"  in  SSL.  1895.  PP-  37-47',  Haupt,  Zum  VersWndnis  des  Apestotats; 
Monnicr,  La  »i>lion  dt  l'ap/>.,tot,:H. 
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Tpdjpei  dc7c6crToXo<;  IY^VETO.*  In  a  similar  but  more  general  sense,  it 
occurs  in  the  Lxx  (A)  and  Aq.  in  i  Ki.  14':  |Y<*>  £^1  dcic6(jcoXo«;  icp6<;  ore 
oxXtjpoq:  "I  am  a  hard  messenger  to  thee,"  I  bring  thee  heavy  tidings.  It 
is  found  also  in  Sym.  at  Isa.  i82,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  O.  T. 
In  Jos.  Ant.  17.  300  (n1),  <*ic6<jroXo<;  apparently  means  "a  despatch- 
ing, a  sending":  Apfoe-co  efe  i^v  'P^tjv  icpea^efo  'louaafcov,  O66pou  -ubv 
dtTC^aToXov  a6Twv  Try  IGvet  8T«x,e%<i)j>iQX(STO<;  6iclp  aJt^aew-;  aCiTOVojxfag:  "There 
came  to  Rome  an  embassy  of  Jews,  Varus  having  granted  the  people 
the  privilege  of  sending  it  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  autonomy."  The 
indirect  evidence  of  Christian  writers  seems  to  show  that  in  the  post- 
Christian  period  the  Jews  used  the  term  <*ic6crToXo<;,  or  a  Semitic  term  which 
was  expressed  in  Greek  by  dx6a-coXo«,  (a)  of  persons  despatched  from 
Jerusalem  to  other  cities,  especially  to  gather  the  temple  tribute;  (b)  of 
those  who,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  associated  with  the 
patriarch  in  deliberations  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  what  was  agreed  upon. 
See  the  evidence  in  Ltft.  pp.  93  Jf. 

II.    NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE  IN  GENERAL. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  term  is  used  of  persons  only.  Its  general 
meaning,  clearly  seen  in  passages  in  which  it  is  used  in  a  non-technical 
sense,  is  "a  delegate/'  "a  representative,"  one  commissioned  by  another 
to  represent  Mm  in  some  way.  Thus  in  2  Cor.  823  and  PHI.  2afi,  it  is  used 
of  persons  delegated  by  a  church  to  execute  a  commission.! 

In  Heb.  3*  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  "the  apostle  and  high  priest  (<*x6aroXo<; 
xal  depxiepetic)  of  our  confession"  and  is  immediately  afterwards  charac- 
terised as  faithful  to  him  that  appointed  him.!:  In  Jn.  13™  the  word  is  used 
in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  involve  a  definition  of  the  word.  "A  servant  is 
not  greater  than  Ms  master,  nor  a  delegate  (<£ic6aToXo<;)  greater  than  he 
that  sent  Mm." 

III.    THE  APOSTLES  OF  CHRIST. 

But  in  the  majority  of  its  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament  the  word  is 
used  of  a  class  of  persons  in  the  Christian  church,  or  among  the  followers 
of  Jesus.  The  full  expression  was  evidently  dtoc6cnroXo<;  XpeotoG,  or 
dhc6oroXos  Xpccrwfl  'Iijaou  (2  Cor.  i1  nls,  etc.).  But  for  this  full  expres- 
sion dicdaToXoc  alone  is  much  more  frequently  used.  It  is  found  in  nearly 


*  For  exx.  in  inscriptions  and  papyri  see  Dittenberger,  Sytt&ge,  153,  and  M.  and  M,  V&c. 
s.  o.;  cf,  also  NSgdi,  WortscJ&t*  des  Apostds  Pauhts,  p.  23. 

t  In  both  cases  a  journey  is  involved,  the  matter  to  b«  attended  to  a  linanclal  one,  and 
the  person  who  makes  the  journey  does  not  simply  bear  a  message,  but  in  a  larger  way  repre- 
sents the  church.  This  may,  indeed,  be  accidental  coincidence,  rather  than  decisive  indica- 
tion of  the  constant  usage  of  the  word.  Yet  compare  the  Jewish  use  of  the  term,  M  ttated 
above. 

t  A  similar  idea  of  Christ  b  several  times  expressed  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  0.  f  .,  Jn.  17*: 
"This  is  life  eternal  to  know  the«,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  teat.'* 
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all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  evidently  in  the  apostolic  age 
the  common  term  for  a  well-known  class  in  the  church. 

The  earliest  references  to  the  apostles  of  Christ  (reckoned  by  the  date 
of  the  writing  in  which  they  occur)  are  found  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  and 
bear  witness  not  only  to  Paul's  claim  to  be  himself  an  apostle  but  to  the 
existence  of  other  members  of  the  class,  who  were  apostles  before  him 
(Gal.  i17).  In  the  effort  to  trace  the  development  of  the  apostolate  it  will 
be  well  therefore  to  begin  by  inquiring  as  to  the  identity  of  these  apostles 
before  Paul. 

i.  The  apostles  before  Paul. — (a)  The  Twelve  and  their  earliest  designa- 
tion. In  the  number  of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him,  Paul  evidently 
includes  Peter,  and  in  all  probability  John  (Gal.  i17-19  29).  In  the  gospels 
there  are  frequent  references  to  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom  Mt.  once 
calls  the  twelve  apostles  and  Lk.  refers  to  as  the  apostles,  but  who  are  most 
frequently  spoken  of  simply  as  the  Twelve.  Of  this  company  Peter  and 
John  were  members.  These  facts  do  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  and  the  apostles  are  identical,  especially  in  view  of  the  apparent 
distinction  between  them  in  i  Cor.  i58- 7;  but  they  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
beginning  with  an  inquiry  concerning  the  Twelve,  while  avoiding  any  pre- 
supposition as  to  their  precise  relation  to  the  apostles. 

The  expression  "the  Twelve,"  ol  5d>8exa,  in  i  Cor.  i$8,  consisting  simply 
of  the  numeral  with  prefixed  article,  taken  in  its  context  makes  it  evident 
that  when  the  epistle  was  written  this  was  a  recognised  title  of  a"  certain 
group  who  had  been  in  his  lifetime  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  is  made  the 
more  clear  by  the  fact  that,  according  at  least  to  the  third  gospel  and  Acts, 
the  company  consisted  at  the  time  referred  to,  not  of  twelve,  but  of  eleven 
persons.  The  existence  of  this  company  which  Paul  predicates  for  the 
time  immediately  after  the  resurrection,  the  gospels  carry  back  into  the 
lifetime  of  Jesus.  All  the  four  gospels  frequently  mention  "the  Twelve," 
ol  8(J>8Exa,  with  evident  reference  to  a  company  of  Jesus'  disciples  (Mk.  410 
6*  988  io8i  ii11  i410-  1T» 20' 43  Mt.  20"  [text  uncertain]  26". «»  Lk.  81  9*."  18" 

22»-  ^  Jn.  6«7'  70»  n  20"). 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  all  the  references  in  Mt,  and  all 
those  in  Lk.,  except  81  and  9",  are  parallel  to  passages  in  Mk*  and  probably 
derived  from  that  source.  Mk.  (3"'  «),  followed  by  the  other  synoptists, 
records  the  selection  of  these  Twelve  by  Jesus,  and  Mt.  and  Mk.  give  the 
list  of  them  by  name  (Mk.  $u"™  Mt.  io3-*;  cf,  also  Acts  il»»  M).  That  such 
a  company  existed  not  only  in  Paul's  day,  when  retrospectively  at  least  it 
was  referred  to  as  the  Twelve,  but  also  in  Jesus*  own  day — on  this  point 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  testimony  of  the  gospels. 

It  is  not  so  clear  by  what  name  this  company  was  known  in  the  lifetime 
of  Jesus,  In  Mk,  14™  Jesus  is  said  to  have  used  the  words,  "one  of  the 
twelve,"  but  this  may  mean  only  one  of  the  twelve  then  at  table  with  Mm. 
Jn,  6™,  "Have  I  not  chosen  you  the  twelve?'1  is  also  indecisive,  especially 
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in  view  of  the  late  date  of  the  fourth  gospel.  Yet  in  view  of  the  evidence 
that  this  was  a  very  early,  probably  the  earliest  now  extant,  name  for  the 
inner  circle  of  Jesus'  disciples,  and  of  the  probability  that  even  in  Jesus' 
ministry  there  was  some  common  title  for  the  company,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  was  then  known  as  "the  Twelve."  The  persistence  of  the  name, 
even  in  the  latest  gospels,  and  its  occurrence  in  Acts  62  show  that  it  contin- 
ued in  use  also  to  a  late  period  in  the  apostolic  age. 

The  phrase  ol  (JuzOtjTaf,  frequent  in  all  the  gospels,  probably  often  refers 
to  the  Twelve,  but  is  not  in  itself  restricted  to  them.  The  expression  ol 
SriBexa  iJuzO-rjTaf  occurs  in  Mt.  only  (lo1  n1  2620),  and  is  in  all  instances 
clearly  a  secondary  form  of  expression,  due  to  the  editor,  not  to  his  sources. 

(b)  The  application  of  the  term  "apostles"  to  the  Twelve.  Reference 
has  been  made  above  to  the  evidence  that  Peter  and  John,  who  were  among 
the  Twelve,  were  also  counted  by  Paul  among  those  who  were  apostles 
before  him.  Mt.  io2  shows  that  when  this  passage  of  the  first  gospel  took 
its  present  form,  all  the  Twelve  were  accounted  apostles.  Yet  this  designa- 
tion of  the  Twelve  as  apostles  is  rather  infrequent  in  the  gospels.  It  occurs, 
besides  Mt.  io2,  in  Mk.  3W  (on  the  text  see  below)  630  Lk.  613  gl°  17*  22"  2410 
(perhaps  also  in  Lk.  n49).  Of  these  passages  Mt.  io3  only  uses  the  expres- 
sion ol  S&Sexa  dhcficrroXot,  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T,  in  Rev.  21",  and  in 
early  Christian  literature  in  the  title  of  the  At8o#Q.  In.  Mt.  it  is  clearly 
an  editorial  equivalent  of  ol  fcc&Sexa  ^aOiQTaf  in  v.1,  which  itself  represents 
the  simple  ol  8<i>8exa  of  Mk.  67. 

In  Lk.  22"  ol  d(x6crToXoi  represents  ol  B(5$sxa  of  Mk.  14".  In  17*  and 
24"  we  have  no  source  with  which  to  compare  the  Lukan  form  of  the  pas- 
sages, but  In  view  of  2214,  the  word  dwco'aTo'Xot  can  not  with  confidence  be 
carried  back  to  any  older  source  than  the  editor  of  this  gospel.  In  Lk,  9™, 
however,  the  expression  is  taken  over  from  Mk.  6*°,  which  therefore  attests 
the  use  of  the  term  as  a  title  of  the  Twelve  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  second 
gospel,  subject  only  to  the  possibility  of  an  early  and  now  unattested  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  Only  Mk.  3"  and  Lk.  6W  ascribe  this  usage  to  Jesus.* 
The  text  of  Mk.  $M  is  open  to  some  doubt.  The  words  oik  xal  dbcocn:6Xou<; 
c5v6yLacrgv>  though  attested  by  KBCA  al.,  and  on  this  evidence  included  in 
the  text  by  WH.  and  set  in  the  margin  by  RV.,  are  rejected  by  Tdf.  Tr, 
Ws.  Sd.  The  words  are  evidently  in  Mk.  a  scribal  addition  from  Lk.  61S, 
or  in  Lk.  are  taken  over  by  the  editor  from  Mk.  In  other  words,  we  have 
here  a  single  witness,  either  the  second  evangelist  or  the  third.  Whatever 
the  date  of  this  testimony  it  does  not  affirm  that  Jesus  al  this  time  gave  to 
the  Twelve  the  name  apostles,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  at  any 
time  conferred  on  them  the  title  of  apostles.  If  it  is  of  late  origin,  !t  prob- 
ably referred  in  the  author's  mind  to  the  bestowal  of  a  title,  but  if  early 

*  The  utterances  of  Lk.  n«  and  Jn.  13**  are  ascribed  to  Jews,  and  in  both  ewe®  th«  term 
anoa-roXot  includes  by  implication  Ms  immediate  followers,  but  it  is  not  restricted  to  them 
or  employed  as  a  title  for  them. 
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may  have  meant  only  that  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  them  as  his  messengers, 
using  the  term  with  descriptive  rather  than  titular  force. 

According  to  Acts  !»•"»  there  existed  within  the  company  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  disciples  of  Jesus  who  gathered  in  Jerusalem  after  his  death 
and  resurrection,  a  smaller  company  having  a  distinct  Bcaxovfa.  This 
smaller  company  constituted  not  an  indefinite  group,  but  an  organic  body 
of  definite  number  and  function.  The  contest  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Twelve  that  are  here  referred  to.  Note  the  list  of  the  Twelve 
in  v.",  the  mention  of  Peter  and  Judas,  vv,ls- 16,  and  the  implication  of  a 
definite  number,  within  the  company  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which 
is  to  be  kept  complete.  This  passage  purports  to  represent  the  ideas 
of  the  Twelve  themselves  very  soon  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  The  Acts  author  by  his  use  of  the  word  "apostles"  in  vv.2-  3« 
attaches  these  ideas  to  the  apostolate.  The  divergence  between  the  condi- 
tions here  implied  as  those  of  the  apostolate  and  those  which  the  rest  of 
the  book  shows  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  author  himself  as  necessary, 
makes  it  improbable  that  the  passage  has  been  essentially  modified  from 
the  source,  For  example,  these  conditions  would  have  excluded  Paul  from 
the  apostieship.  Yet  the  general  point  of  view  of  the  Acts  author  forbids 
us  to  suppose  either  that  he  denied  that  Paul  was  an  apostle,  or  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  into  prominence  the  conflict  between  the  early  Chris- 
tian and  the  Pauline  definition  of  apostieship.  The  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  existence  of  this  narrative  is  that  the  Acts  author  took  it  over  sub- 
stantially unchanged  from  some  earlier  source.  As  concerns  the  historicity 
of  this  source,  it  might  conceivably  have  been  an  anti-Pauline  source  written 
with  the  purpose  of  excluding  Paul  from  the  apostolate.  But  two  things 
are  against  this.  First,  Luke  was  evidently  unaware  of  any  such  anti- 
Pauline  bias  in  his  source;  and  secondly,  the  word  apostle  does  not  occur 
in  the  body  ot  the  passage,  as  would  almost  certainly  have  been  the  case 
if  it  had  been  written  to  bear  a  part  in  the  controversy  over  the  apostolate. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this  passage,  which  undoubtedly  reflects 
the  idea  held  at  some  period  of  the  apostolic  age  as  to  the  function  and 
status  of  the  Twelve  at  the  beginning  of  that  age,  does  in  fact  convey  to  us 
the  thought  of  a  very  early  period. 

But  a  part  of  the  same  evidence  which  points  to  the  early  existence  and 
recognition  of  the  Twelve  as  a  definite  group  with  a  distinct  Staxovfoc  indicates 
also  that  this  group  was  not  yet  called  the  apostles.  The  Acts  author, 
indeed,  not  only  in  this  passage  but  throughout  the  first  twelve  chapters 
of  Acts,  assumes  the  identity  of  the  Twelve  and  the  apostles.  But  this 
identification  belongs  to  the  author,  not  to  his  sources.  In  the  narrative 
of  the  selection  of  Matthias,  the  term  apostle  does  not  occur  either  in  the 
speech  of  Peter  or  in  the  body  of  the  narrative,  but  appears  first  in  the 
statement  of  v.w  that  Matthias  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles, 
the  language  of  which  is  naturally  referred  to  the  Acts  author  rather  than 
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to  an  earlier  source.  While,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  source  clearly  con- 
ceived of  "the  Twelve"  as  constituting  in  this  early  period  a  definitely 
organised  body,  and  the  Acts  author  thought  of  them  as  the  apostles,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  in  the  period  of  the  events  here  recorded  the  Twelve 
were  probably  not  as  yet  known  as  apostles. 

In  Gal.  i19  Paul  applies  the  term  "apostles"  to  a  company  some  of  whom 
at  least  were  included  in  the  Twelve.  It  is  improbable  that  Paul  would 
have  used  the  term  as  he  does  in  this  passage  unless  those  whom  he  there 
calls  apostles  were  also  so  designated  in  their  own  circle.  That  he  speaks 
of  them  as  having  been  apostles  before  him  implies  that  before  he  entered 
on  his  career  as  an  apostle  they  were  already  exercising  the  function  by 
virtue  of  which  he  now  called  them  apostles,  most  naturally  also  that  they 
bore  the  name  before  that  time.  Paul  is  thus  in  agreement  with  the  Acts 
author  in  Acts  i2*,  in  that  he  carries  the  apostolic  function  at  least  back  to 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  community. 

If  now  we  compare  this  evidence  with  that  of  Lk.-Acts  each  will  per- 
haps be  found  to  throw  light  upon  the  other.  It  is  clear,  from  evidence 
cited  above,  that  when  the  gospel  of  Lk.  was  written,  all  the  Twelve  were 
counted  as  apostles,  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  constituted  the 
original  company  of  the  apostles.  To  say  "the  apostles"  when  speaking 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  saying  "the  Twelve." 
From  the  usage  of  the  third  gospel  that  of  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts 
differs  only  in  that  Matthias  takes  the  place  of  Judas,  With  the  latter 
portion  of  Acts,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  also  receive  the  title,  we  are 
not  now  concerned.  What  we  have  to  note  is  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Lk.-Acts  all  the  Twelve  were  apostles  and  had  been  such  from  the 
beginning.  The  apostle  Paul  also  refers  to  certain  of  the  Twelve  as  apostles, 
and  though  he  does  not  definitely  include  all  of  them  under  the  term,  yet 
in  the  absence  of  any  limitation  of  the  title  to  a  part  of  the  Twelve,  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  in  agreement  with  Luke  on  this  point.  The  usage  of 
Lk.-Acts  in  this  respect  would  then  be  carried  back  to  the  date  of  Gala- 
tians  at  least,  and  by  probable  implication  to  a  point  a  decade  or  two  earlier, 
when  Paul  became  an  apostle.  Further  than  this  we  can  not  go  with  con- 
fidence. It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  in  view  of  ML  3**  and  the  evidence 
of  the  early  designation  of  the  Twelve  as  apostles,  that  Jesus  was  wont  to 
speak  of  the  Twelve  as  his  o>rr>W  (messengers),  or  in  Greek  dhcfowXot. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  earliest  definite  knowledge  of  its  use  with 
titular  force  comes  from  the  sixth  decade  of  the  first  century,  and  in  view 
of  the  possibility  that  Mk.  3"  and  Lk.  6W  may  involve  some  antedating  of 
the  usage  of  a  later  period,  we  can  not  date  the  use  of  the  term  as  a  title 
applied  pre-eminently  or  exclusively  to  the  Twelve  more  definitely  than 
between  the  middle  of  Jesus*  ministry  and  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
can  not  say  whether  it  was  first  used  as  a  Hebrew  or  as  a  Greek  term. 

There  are,  indeed,  four  possibilities  which  with  their  subdivisions  become 
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seven.  First,  the  term  "apostle"  may  have  been  applied  first  of  all  to  the 
Twelve  (i)  by  Jesus  in  his  lifetime,  (ii)  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  in  either 
case  have  been  gradually  extended  to  include  other  men  of  like  function 
in  the  church.  Secondly,  the  term  may  have  first  been  applied  to  a  com- 
pany that  included  both  the  Twelve  and  others  (e.  g,,  the  seventy)  (i)  in 
Jesus'  lifetime,  (ii)  after  his  death,  in  either  case  subsequent  additions  being 
made  to  the  company.  Thirdly,  the  term  may  have  been  first  applied  to 
a  company  within  the  Twelve  (i)  in  Jesus'  lifetime,  (ii)  after  his  death,  in 
either  case  the  number  being  afterwards  extended  to  include  all  the  Twelve 
and  some  others  also.  Fourthly,  the  term  may  have  been  first  applied 
after  Jesus'  death  to  a  company  of  influential  men,  partly  of  the  Twelve, 
partly  not,  e,  g.,  Peter,  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  John,  and  afterwards 
been  extended  as  on  the  previous  supposition.  Bearing  in  mind  these 
hypotheses  we  may  pass  to  consider — 

(c)  The  extent  of  the  company  of  apostles  before  Paul.  The  evidence 
already  cited  tends  to  show  that  though  Paul  had  personal  relations  with 
only  a  few  of  the  Twelve,  perhaps  only  with  Peter  and  John,  yet  the  expres- 
sion "apostles  before  me"  would  on  his  lips  have  included,  potentially,  all 
the  Twelve.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  it  would  have  included  any 
others. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  Acts  in-«, 
within  the  larger  company  of  Jesus'  disciples,  the  Twelve  constituted  an 
organic  body  having  a  definite  number  and  specific  function.  Eventual 
diminution  of  the  number  is  potentially  involved  in  the  limitation  (implied 
in  the  passage)  of  those  from  among  whom  vacancies  may  be  filled;  indeed 
this  limitation  implies  the  extinction  of  the  body  within  a  generation.  But 
the  passage  makes  no  reference  to  such  diminution,  or  to  any  possible  in- 
crease of  the  number;  it  contemplates  only  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  number  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  treachery  and  death  of  Judas. 
That  the  Acts  author  by  his  v.28  associates  these  ideas  with  the  apostles 
indicates  that  he  supposed  that  in  the  early  apostolic  age  there  were  twelve 
apostles,  no  more,  no  less.  But  the  passage  can  not  be  cited  as  evidence 
that  the  early  apostolic  age  itself  held  this  opinion;  for  aside  from  the 
editorial  setting  in  vv.*- se  it  certifies  only  that  in  that  period  it  was  believed 
that  the  number  of  the  Twelve  was  to  be  preserved  intact  for  the  time  being, 
and  presumably  as  long  as  there  were  among  those  who  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions here  laid  down  competent  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  they 
occurred.  Nothing  is  implied  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Acts  author  on  the 
question  how  many  apostles  there  might  come  to  be. 

Paul's  inclusion  of  James  among  the  apostles  (Gal.  i19)  following  closely 
upon  the  mention  of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him  (x17)  suggests,  but 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  that  James  was  an  apostle  before  Paul  was.  It 
does,  however,  show  that  as  early  as  when  Paul  wrote  Galatians,  probably 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  which  he  here  refers,  the  apostolic 
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body  included  others  than  the  Twelve,  i.  e.,  the  original  eleven  and  Matthias. 
But  we  do  not  know  whether  James  was  added  to  the  Twelve,  as  Matthias 
was,  by  being  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  acquired  the  title  of  apostle  by 
virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  Twelve,  or  whether  he  became  an  apostle 
without  being  numbered  with  the  Twelve.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  im- 
probable that  the  apostles  and  the  Twelve  were  at  the  time  when  James 
became  an  apostle  mutually  exclusive  bodies.  This  was  clearly  not  the  case 
when  Paul  wrote,  nor  when  Acts  was  written.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
it  was  the  case  when  James  became  an  apostle. 

i  Cor.  Q*ff-  indicates  clearly  the  existence  of  a  class  of  apostles  which 
included  on  the  one  side  Paul  and  doubtless  also  Barnabas,  and  on  the 
other,  certain  unnamed  persons,  whose  standing  as  apostles  was,  however, 
quite  assured  and  undisturbed.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  "the  rest 
of  the  apostles'*  here  spoken  of  included  those  to  whom  in  Gal.  i19  Paul 
refers  as  "those  who  were  apostles  before  me."  The  mention  of  Cephas 
can  not  be  understood  as  excluding  him  from  the  group  of  apostles,  and 
since  this  is  so,  neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
so  excluded.  Yet  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  somewhat  peculiar 
enumeration  in  v.fi  is  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  constituted  as  such  a 
different  group  from  the  apostles  (i.  en  that  not  all  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord  were  apostles,  as  certainly  not  all  of  the  apostles  were  brethren  of  the 
Lord),  but  that  they  occupied  a  position  in  the  church,  of  dignity,  influence, 
and  privilege,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  apostles.  If  we  seek  an  ex- 
planation of  this  withholding  of  the  name  "apostle"  from  those  to  whom 
pracftically  the  same  position  was  accorded,  it  seems  to  be  suggested  by  v.1 
compared  with  i55-7.  V.1,  "Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?"  suggests 
that  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  was  now  regarded  as  a  condition  of 
apostleship,  as  Acts  i28  shows  that  it  was  esteemed  a  condition  of  inclusion 
in  the  company  of  the  Twelve,  while  i  Cor.  15*-*,  mentioning  specifically 
the  epiphany  to  James,  but  none  to  his  brothers,  suggests  that  he  alone  of 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  enjoyed  this  privilege  and  distinction.  If  this  5s  the 
correct  explanation,  the  passage,  though  furnishing  no  specific  names  to 
add  to  the  list  of  apostles  before  Paul,  makes  an  important  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  the  apostolate  on  the  non-Pauline  side,  sug- 
gesting that  James  was  an  apostle  and  his  brethren  not,  though  occupying 
a  kindred  position  in  the  church,  and  that  the  reason  for  this  discrimina- 
tion was  that  he  was  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  and  they  were  not. 

i  Cor.  i s1"1  manifestly  requires  careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  apostolate.  It  reads  as  follows: 

For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  also  I  received:  that  he  appeared  to  Ce- 
phas, then  to  the  Twelve;  then  he  appeared  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  until  now,  hut  some  are  fallen  asleep;  then  he  appeared  to  James; 
then  to  all  the  apostles.  And  last  of  all  as  to  the  child  untimely  born,  he  appeared  to  me  alto* 

The  phrase  "all  the  apostles,'*  used  in  a  series  such  as  that  in  which  the 
phrase  occurs  here,  might  refer  to  a  group  entirely  distinct  from  those  pre- 
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viously  mentioned,  yet  most  naturally  designates  the  whole  of  a  group  in 
distinction  from  a  portion  previously  mentioned.  Such  portion  may  be 
found  either  in  the  Twelve  (so,  Chrysostom,  who  found  in  the  phrase  a  ref- 
erence to  a  band  of  apostles,  including  the  seventy),  or  in  James.  The 
prima  facie  view  of  the  language  would  also  be  that  the  phrase  refers  either 
to  all  who  were  apostles  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated  or  to  all  who 
were  such  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  latter  hypothesis  is,  however,  in 
this  case  improbable.  For  (i)  the  meaning  "all  who  are  now  apostles" 
implies  a  detachment  of  the  thought  from  the  narrative  that  is  improbable 
both  in  itself  and  because  it  would  involve  the  mental  addition  to  an  origi- 
nal number  of  apostles  of  those  who  had  subsequently  acquired  the  title, 
and  (ii)  the  phrase  would  strictly  include  Paul  himself,  whom,  therefore, 
since  he  certainly  was  not  present  at  the  time  referred  to,  he  must  have 
tacitly  excepted.  That  he  means  "all  the  apostles"  in  distinction  from 
the  Twelve,  with  the  implication  that  the  latter  constituted  a  part  of  the 
former,  is  also  improbable  in  view  of  the  remoteness  of  the  mention  of  the 
Twelve  and  the  intervention  of  the  mention  of  the  five  hundred  brethren 
and  of  James.  The  improbability  of  this  view  is  further  increased  by  the 
absence  of  any  other  evidence  that  there  was  at  that  time  any  such  larger 
group.  If,  then,  we  set  aside  the  hypothesis  that  the  phrase  means  those 
who  are  now  apostles,  and  the  supposed  reference  to  the  Twelve,  and  if  we 
assume  precision  of  expression  on  Paul's  part,  we  shall  infer  that  he  is 
speaking  of  a  company  which  was  composed  of  those  who  very  soon  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  were  called  apostles,  and  which  included  all  such  in 
contrast  with  James,  who  was  only  one  of  the  company.  In  this  case  we 
shall  conclude  that  James  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  apostles.  But  that 
Paul  spoke  with  such  precision  of  expression  is,  itself,  by  no  means  certain. 
Such  a  passage  as  i  Cor.  9*,  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas,"  warns  us  against  treating 
his  enumerations  as  if  they  were  drawn  up  by  a  statistician  or  a  logician* 
If,  as  is  probable,  he  means  by  James  the  same  person  to  whom  he  refers 
in  Gal.  i19  2»,  to  affirm  that  at  the  time  referred  to  he  was  not  an  apostle, 
would  be  indeed  to  beg  the  question  at  issue,  but  it  is  at  least  true  that  we 
have  no  evidence  outside  this  passage  that  he  was  such,  and  that  this,  pas- 
sage is  not  decisive  evidence  on  this  point.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore, 
to  reckon  with  certain  other  possibilities.  Having  in  mind  that  James  was 
not  an  apostle  at  the  time  referred  to,  or  thinking  of  the  five  hundred  as 
not  being  apostles,  Paul  may  have  used  the  expression  "all  the  apostles" 
with  the  emphasis  on  "apostles"  rather  than  on  "all."  Or,  thinking  of 
James  as  now  an,  apostle,  he  may  have  been  led  half  unconsciously  to  the 
use  of  a  phrase  including  the  word  apostle  to  describe  the  next  group,  which, 
however,  still  meant  all  who  were  apostles  at  the  time  of  the  event  referred 
to.  Or  without  intention  of  comparison  with  any  previously  mentioned 
person  or  group,  Paul,  long  accustomed  to  the  term  apostle,  scarcely  aware, 
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Indeed,  of  a  time  when  the  term  was  not  in  use,  may  have  employed  the 
expression  "all  the  apostles"  of  all  who  were,  at  the  time  of  the  event 
referred  to,  members  of  the  company  which  at  the  time  of  writing  had 
long  been  known  as  the  apostles.  In  itself  the  phrase  would  not- tell  us 
who  these  were.  But  in  view  of  the  other  evidence  we  should  naturally 
assume  them  to  have  been  the  Twelve,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  eleven.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  asked  why,  if  the  expression  "all  the  apostles"  is  of  iden- 
tical content  with  "the  Twelve,"  the  apostle  should  have  used  the  two 
instead  of  repeating  the  same  phrase.  A  confident  answer  can  not  perhaps 
be  given  to  this  question,  but  instinctive  desire  for  variety  of  expression 
combined  with  the  intervention  of  the  reference  to  the  five  hundred  and  to 
Tames  may  have  been  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  say  "to  all  the  apostles," 
ratlier  than  "again  to  the  Twelve."  * 

It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  deduce  from  this  passage  any  definite 
indication  as  to  who  constituted  the  apostles  at  the  time  of  the  epiphany 
which  Paul  here  relates,  or  indeed  that  there  was  at  that  time  any  definite 
group  of  persons  called  apostles.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  other  evidence 
it  distinctly  implies  the  existence  of  a  definite  company  of  Jesus'  disciples, 
known  at  the  time  of  this  epiphany  or  not  much  later  as  the  Twelve,  and 
a  definite  company  then  or  afterwards  known  as  the  apostles.  This  passage 
itself  does  not  define  the  extent  to  which  these  two  companies  were  identical, 
but  leaves  unanswered  the  question  whether  they  were  mutually  exclusive, 
partly  identical  or  wholly  so.  The  last  view  is,  on  the  whole,  more  con- 
sistent with  all  the  evidence. 

The  reference  to  "false  apostles"  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  will  require  consid- 
eration at  a  later  point.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to  note  that  PauFs 
attitude  towards  them  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were  included  in 
those  whom  he  designates  as  having  been  apostles  before  him. 

In  Rom.  i6T  mention  is  made  of  Adronicus  and  Junias  as  W<rrj{jwt  Iv 
tote  dbcoaT6Xot<;.  This  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  they  were 
themselves  of  the  number  of  the  apostles  and  occupied  a  position  of  emi- 
nence among  them.  If  this  is  correct,  these  men  may  well  have  been  among 
those  who  were  apostles  before  Paul,  as  he  expressly  says  that  they  were 
Christians  before  he  was.  In  that  case,  they  were  probably  like  the  men 
referred  to  in  2  Cor.  in  that  they  constituted  an  early  addition  to  the  apos- 
tolic company  and,  like  them,  were  apparently  itinerant  missionaries. 

2.  The  ajostleship  of  Paul. — With  tie  conversion  of  Saul  and  Ms  adop- 
tion for  himself,  or  the  ascription  by  others  to  him,  of  the  title  dtoc6crte>Xo<;, 
that  title  enters  upon  a  new  stage  of  its  history.  It  evidently  passed  from 
the  Twelve,  or  the  company  of  which  they  were  a  part,  to  him,  not  the 
reverse,  but  its  application  to  him  became  the  occasion  of  no  little  con- 
troversy. 

*  It  is  &  tempting  suggestion  made  by  Valckcnarius  and  cited  by  Hfinnci  in  Hey.  Kom. 
8tc  Aufl.»  that  for  wwnv  we  should  read  iraAtv;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  external  evidence 
the  interpreter  can  scarcely  avail  himself  of  this  way  of  escape. 
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Acts  I31-3  relates  that  the  company  of  prophets  and  teachers  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  set  apart  two  of  their  own  number  for  a  specific  task,  which 
though  not  sharply  denned  was  apparently  that  of  carrying  the  gospel 
into  regions  as  yet  unevangelised.  There  is  a  manifest  parallel  between 
this  act  and  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i  "-*•)> 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  event  we  have  an  important  step  in 
the  creation  of  an  apostolate  not  authorised  from  Jerusalem  or  by  the 
Twelve.  But  as  in  the  case  of  Matthias,  so  in  the  case  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  there  is  no  assertion  that  the  term  "apostle"  was  applied  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  but  only  a  subsequent  reference  to  them  as  apostles  by  the 
Acts  author,  and  no  distinct  evidence  that  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Antioch  incident  looked  upon  it  at  the  time  as  having  any  important  bear- 
ing on  the  development  of  an  office  or  the  definition  of  a  term. 

For  direct  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  Paul's  assurance  of  his  own  apos- 
tleship  and  his  conception  of  the  functions  of  an  apostle,  we  must  depend 
upon  his  own  letters.  In  2  Cor.  8"  and  Phil.  226  he  uses  the  term,  with 
limitations,  in  the  general  sense  of  messenger  or  delegate.  This  evidence 
is  valuable  as  showing  what  was  for  Paul  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  term, 
but  it  in  no  way  obscures  the  fact  that  Paul  applied  the  term  to  a  certain 
limited  number  of  persons,  including  himself  and  the  Twelve,  in  a  more 
specific  sense.  In  the  salutation  of  the  Thessalonian  letter  (or  letters  if 
2  Thes.  be  from  Paul),  he  couples  with  his  own  name  those  of  Silvanus 
and  Timothy,  and  adds  no  title,  but  in  i  Thes.  2'  he  uses  the  term  dkdcriroXoc 
of  himself  3  or  of  himself  and  one  or  more  of  his  companions  at  Thessalonica, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  carried  with  it 
either  authority,  or  the  right  to  be  supported  by  his  converts;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  with  certainty  which  is  the  implication  of  iv  p<fcpei.  In 
Gal.  i1-*  he  affirms  his  own  apostleship  with  emphasis,  and  thereafter  in 
the  salutation  of  all  the  Pauline  letters,  except  Phil,  and  Phm.  the  term 
dto^atoXoc;  is  closely  joined  to  the  personal  name  IlaQXoq,  In  all  these 
cases  the  term  is  clearly  restricted  to  Paul  himself  and  is  evidently  of  titular 
force.  Gal.  i1  and  its  context  also  make  it  clear  that  Paul's  right  to  this 
title  was  disputed,  and  scarcely  less  so  that  the  ground  of  objection  was 
that  the  title  and  appointment  had  not  been  authorised  in  Jerusalem.  To 
this  his  defence  was  not  that  he  had  been  duly  appointed,  but  that  such 
appointment  was  unnecessary,  and  that  he  had  never  sought  it,  having 
received  his  apostleship  by  direct  divine  commission.  In  i  Cor.  gl  Paul 
couples  the  assertion  of  Ms  apostleship  with  the  affirmation  that  he  had 
seen  Jesus  our  Lord,  evidently  referring  to  the  post-resurrection  vision 
spoken  of  in  i  Cor.  15®.  As  therefore  the  Galatian  passage  suggests  one 
element  of  the  conditions  of  apostleship  implied  in  Acts  i*1-  **,  so  the  Cor- 
inthian passage  suggests  another.  It  is  not,  indeed,  perfectly  clear  whether 
he  conceded  that  such  a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus  was  a  necessary  condition 
of  Epostleahip  or,  only  met  he  fulMed  it,  preferred  simply  to  affirm  the 
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fact  and  so  avoid  controversy  on  this  point.  On  the  one  side,  the  general 
type  of  his  thought,  his  emphasis  on  the  purely  spiritual  as  against  the  phys- 
ical in  religion,  would  favour  the  view  that  he  did  not  attach  vital  impor- 
tance to  his  having  seen  Jesus.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  signifi- 
cance which  he  evidently  attached  to  this  particular  experience,  and  his 
apparently  careful  avoidance  of  the  ascription  of  apostleship  to  other  mis- 
sionaries of  Christianity,  such  as  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Apollos,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  included  ability  to  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  resur- 
rection among  the  conditions  of  apostleship.  We  may  concede  that  his 
view  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  self-consistent  if  he  had  attached 
no  importance  to  this  condition;  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  probable,  nev- 
ertheless, that  he  did  include  it  in  the  necessary  qualifications  of  an  apostle. 

If  this  is  the  case  it  was  Implied  in  the  view  both  of  Paul  and  his  oppo- 
nents that  the  apostleship  could  not  last  many  years  since  the  supply  of 
those  who  fulfilled  this  condition  would  inevitably  be  exhausted  within  a 
generation.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  consideration  was  deprived  of  any 
importance  by  their  expectation  of  the  consummation  of  the  age  by  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Cf.  Mt.  19**. 

3.  The  false  apostles.— The  mention  by  Paul  of  those  whom  he,  in 
2  Cor.  ii",  characterises  as  "false  apostles  [4>eu$aic6cn:oXot],  deceitful 
workers,  fashioning  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ,"  though  adding, 
of  course,  none  to  the  list  of  those  whom  he  accounted  apostles,  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  whole  problem  of  the  conception  of  apostleship 
held  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  letter  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
part  in  chaps.  10-13  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  2  Cor.  shows 
clearly  that  there  had  been  in  Corinth  certain  persons  who,  claiming  them- 
selves to  be  apostles  of  Christ,  denied  Paul's  right  to  that  title.  If  2  Cor.  3* 
(written  a  little  later)  refers,  as  it  probably  does,  to  the  same  persons,  it 
suggests  that  these  persons  brought  with  them  letters  of  commendation, 
and  that  not  improbably  their  claim  to  the  apostleship  was  supported  by 
these  letters.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  men  had  been 
elected,  as  Matthias  was,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  original  Twelve,  or  were 
an  addition  to  the  y^yelve.  In  any  case,  Paul's  objection  to  their  apostle- 
ship was  not  based  on  the  method  of  their  appointment,  but  on  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  work  they  were  doing.  The  expression  "false  apostles," 
however,  confirms  what  the  evidence  previously  examined  implies,  that 
to  be  an  apostle  was  a  definite  fact.  In  other  words,  while  neither  Paul 
nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Jerusalem  Christians  were  insisting  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  number  twelve,  the  term  apostle  still  conveyed  a  defi- 
nite meaning;  it  was  not  appEed  indiscriminately  to  any  preacher  or  mis- 
sionary of  the  Christian  message.f 

*Cf.  Hfodcs,  "Limits  of  the  Apostolate,"  in  /B£.  1895,  Pf»*  37-47. 

fThe  assertion  frequently  made  (see,  e.  s->  Robinson  in  IWB,  art.  "Apostle."  and 
Robertson  and  Plummet  on  i  Cor.  xaM)  that  the  expression  "false  apostles"  implies  thut 
the  number  of  the  apostles  was  Indefinite  is  Inaccurate  and  misleading.  The 
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2  Cor.  io7  and  iiss  strongly  suggest  that  among  the  qualifications  which 
these  persons  affirmed  that  they  possessed  and  Paul  lacked  was  a  certain 
relation  to  Christ.  In  all  probability  this  was  in  part  at  least  personal 
knowledge  of  him  in  his  lifetime.  This  view  is  in  some  measure  confirmed 
by  i  Cor.  in  (eyo>  Se  XpiairoO)  and  9*,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  former  passage 
refers  to  the  same  persons,  or  at  least  to  the  same  movement,  as  2  Cor.  io7 
iiw,  and  if  i  Cor.  gl  conveys  a  veiled  and  passing  allusion  to  that  party, 
with  which  the  apostle  for  some  reason  did  not,  in  this  letter,  wish  to  deal 
openly.*  Cf,  on  the  general  situation  Weizs.  Ap.  Zeit.  p.  299,  E.  T. 
I  354,  and  Sanday  in  Encyc.  Bib.  I  905. 

The  time  when  these  men  set  up  their  claim  to  be  apostles  is  indicated 
only  by  the  mention  of  them  in  the  letter  of  Paul  which  is  embedded  in 
what  is  known  as  2  Cor.  This  would  point  to  a  date  in  the  early  fifties  as 
the  time  when  they  were  in  Corinth.  How  much  sooner  they  claimed  or 
were  given  the  title  of  apostle  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Whether 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  or  added  to  that  num- 
ber, they  may  have  been  accounted  apostles  in  Jerusalem  even  before  Paul 
acquired  the  title.  His  subsequent  denial  of  the  title  to  them,  when  he 
discovered  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  working,  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  having  at  first  accounted  them  apostles.  Such  evidence  as 
there  is,  however,  would  suggest  that  these  were  relatively  late  additions 
to  the  company  of  those  who  bore  the  title  of  apostles. 

In  Rev.  2a  reference  is  also  had  to  false  apostles  in  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
men  who  call  themselves  apostles  and  are  not.  Whatever  the  point  of  view 
of  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  whatever  the  test  by  which  the 
Ephesians  tried  them  and  discovered  that  they  were  false,  the  passage  tes- 
tifies to  the  fact  that  to  be  an  apostle  was  something  definite  and  desirable. 

4.  The  usage  of  the  latter  part  of  A  ^.—-Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  usage  of  the  word  "apostle"  in  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts.  It 
remains  only  to  observe  that  while  in  chap.  14  Jfajjl  and  Barnabas  are  spoken 
of  as  apostles,  the  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  chaps.  15  and  16,  and  al- 
ways in  the  phrase  ol  dic6ffToXot  xal  [ol]  -jcpeajMirepoi  dc8eX<po£,  designating  the 

shows  only  that  there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  were  apostles.    It  suggests  no 

Indefiniteness  as  to  what  it  was  to  be  an  apostle,  but  quite  the  contrary,  for  had  the  term 
been  of  quite  indefinite  meaning  (signifying,  &,  #.,  only  itinerant  preacher),  Paul  would  have 
Bad  no  motive  to  refuse  it  to  the  emissaries  from  Jerusalem,  or,  it  may  be  added,  to  claim 
it  for  himself.  Nor  does  the  term  of  itself  exclude  definiteness  of  number;  since  an  agree- 
ment, *.  $.,  that  there  could  be  but  twelve  apostles,  would  only  have  given  acuteness  to  the 
question  who  were  the  genuine,  who  the  spurious.  C/«  the  case  of  delegates  to  a  political 
convention.  Probably  on  neither  side  was  the  number  definitely  restricted,  but  the  expres. 
ston  "false  apostles"  would  not  of  itself  prove  this* 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  Cor.  5"  also  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  same  emphasis  of 
Paul's  opponents  on  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus;  in  which  case,  however,  the  apostle's 
phrase  jyMc&jca/tf  y  *<*T&  <r<£p*a  Kptarov  must  be  taken  as  a  general  expression  inclusive  of 
estimation  of  Christ  on  any  basis  of  the  physical  and  external,  which  estimation,  he  now 
ab|urea»  whatever  may  have  been,  in  fact  or  according  to  the  accusation  of  Ms  opponents,  th« 
case,  in  the  pttt 
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leading  men  of  the  church  assembled  in  Jerusalem.^  While  the  epistles  of 
Paul  recognise  the  apostleship  of  James,  and  of  Andronicus  and  Junias^  and 
testify  that  others  also  claimed  the  title,  which'tEoi^EratSffed  byTauT  was 
apparently  conceded  by  others,  the  book  of  Acts  makes  no  mention  of  any 
of  these  as  apostles,  but  restricts  the  term  to  the  Twelve  with  the  addition 


5.  Summary  of  New  Testament  usage.  —  These  facts,  respecting  the  usage 
of  the  word  in  the  several  N.  T.  books,  suggest  that  the  term  was  first 
used  of  a  narrower  circle,  composed  of  the  Twelve  or  including  them  and  a 
limited  number  beside,  then  of  a  wider  circle,  and  again  in  certain  quarters 
of  a  narrower.  They  do  not  clearly  indicate  when  the  term  was  first 
applied  to  the  Twelve  except  that  it  was  at  some  time  before  the  writ- 
ing of  Galatians.  They  do  not  show  clearly  whether  the  term  was  first 
applied  to  the  Twelve  only  and  afterwards  to  others,  or  whether  it  first  arose 
as  a  title  of  a  larger  group  including  the  Twelve.  They  suggest  that  while 
the  Twelve  were  at  first  the  eminent  body  among  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  were  known  simply  as  the  Twelve,  the  raising  of  James,  and  in  a  lesser 
measure  of  his  brethren,  to  a  place  of  influence  in  the  Christian  community 
only  second,  and  in  the  case  of  James  scarcely  second,  to  that  of  the  Twelve, 
gradually  led  to  the  partial  displacement  of  the  numerical  term,  the  Twelve, 
by  the  more  descriptive  and  honorific  term  "apostles."  Not  improbably 
from  the  beginning,  this  term  included  all  the  Twelve,  but  also  James. 
Eventually  all  who  like  these  were  regarded  as  founders  of  Christianity 
were  called  apostles.  C/.  below  on  the  function  of  the  apostle.  For  this 
use  of  the  term  there  was  doubtless  some  preparation  in  earlier  usage. 
This  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  use  of  some  such,  term  as  d-^atoXot 
or  QimW  not  as  a  title  but  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  function  of  the 
Twelve.  Subsequently,  doctrinal  differences  led  to  the  denial  of  the  apos- 
tolic character  of  some  of  these  later  additions  to  the  apostolic  circle,  each 
party  denying  the  title  to  those  whose  views  or  character  they  disapproved, 
but  none  apparently  questioning  the  apostolic  title  of  the  Twelve.  The  book 
of  Acts  represents  a  stage  of  the  controversy  and  a  circle  of  thought  in  which 
it  was  held  that  in  the  early  days  the  Twelve  were  the  only  apostles  and 
there  was  caution  in  recognising  the  legitimacy  of  any  addition  to  that 
number  except  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Of  the  persistence  in  other  circles  of 
another  point  of  view,  something  will  be  said  later  in  discussing  the  usage 
of  the  AiSoqrt- 

If  this  hypothesis  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  should  reconstruct  the 
history  of  the  use  of  the  term  "  apostle  "  in  what  we  call  the  apostolic  age 
somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  midst  of  his  ministry  Jesus  gathered  about  him 
a  company  of  twelve  disciples  who  companied  with  him,  learning  from 
Mm  as  pupils,  and  sharing  in  Ms  work  as  Ms  representatives.  The  earliest 
name  that  we  can  discover  for  this  company  was  "  the  Twelve,"  a  title  which 
they  not  improbably  bore  even  in  Jesus'  lifetime.  Assured  by  their  visions 
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of  him  after  his  death  that  he  still  lived,  they  were  impelled  to  continue 
their  organisation  such  as  it  was,  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
treachery  and  death  of  Judas.  They  conceived  it  to  be  their  function  to 
testify  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  in  general  to  transmit  the  message 
of  Jesus'  life  and  teaching  which  they  had  received  through  their  associa- 
tion with  him.  They  were  not  ecclesiastical  officers  but  bearers  of  a  mes- 
sage. They  continued  for  some  time,  precisely  how  long  we  can  not  tell, 
to  be  known  as  "the  Twelve."  With  them  were  early  associated  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  of  whom  James  was  especially  prominent,  and  these 
grew  in  influence.  James  being  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  and  a  man 
of  weight  and  influence,  assumed  functions  quite  like  those  of  the  Twelve. 
This  fact  gradually  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  "apostles,"  which  may  or 
may  not  have  already  been  applied  to  the  Twelve,  as  the  title  of  all  who 
shared  the  functions  of  the  Twelve. 

Converted  to  an  enthusiastic  faith  in  Jesus  by  his  Damascus  vision,  Paul 
felt  himself  called  by  God  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  message,  as 
he  conceived  of  it,  to  the  Gentiles.  This  was  for  him  a  divine  commission 
and  he  unhesitatingly  appropriated  to  himself  the  title  and  function  of  an 
apostle  of  Christ,  which  he  conceived  himself  to  hold  by  direct  divine 
authority,  subject  in  no  way  to  the  control  of  those  who  were  apostles 
before  him. 

When  Paul  had  been  at  work  for  some  years,  there  went  out  into  the 
territory  which  he  conceived  to  be  his  and  into  the  churches  which  he 
had  founded,  certain  men,  perhaps  by  authorisation  from  Jerusalem,  who 
denied  Paul's  apostleship,  apparently  either  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
been  a  personal  companion  of  Jesus,  or  had  not  been  commissioned  from 
Jerusalem,  or  both,  and  no  doubt  claimed  for  themselves  what  they  denied 
to  him.  These  men  Paul  in  turn  denounced  as  false  af>ostles. 

It  is  clear  that  there  had  grown  up  two  contrasted  views  of  the  conditions 
of  apostleship,  having  much  in  common  but  sharply  differentiated  on  cer- 
tain points.  Both  parties  were  agreed  that  to  be  an  apostle  was  some- 
thing very  definite,  and,  as  will  appear  later,  were  not  widely  divided  as 
to  what  the  function  of  an  apostle  was.  Of  the  existence  of  a  loose  sense 
of  the  term  as  applied  to  apostles  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  8ZS  and  Phil  zn  do  not 
come  into  account  here),  either  as  the  only  meaning  or  parallel  with  a 
stricter  sense,  the  books  of  N.  T.  give  no  evidence.  The  difference  of 
opinion  pertained  chiefly  to  the  conditions  of  apostleship.  The  party  of 
Paul's  opponents  probably  held  respecting  the  apostolate  substantially  the 
position  which  Acts  in*  M  takes  respecting  the  Twelve.  An  apostle  must 
have  known  Jesus  personally,  must  be  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  must  have  been  commissioned  from  Jerusalem.  Paul  denied  the 
necessity  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus  on  earth,  or  of  any  commis- 
sion whatever  from  men.  On  the  basis  of  Ms  Damascus  vision  he  claimed 
to  have  seen  Jesus  and  so  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection.  Other  condi- 
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tions  than  this,  he  maintained,  were  purely  spiritual,  and  apostleship  came 
by  unmediated  divine  commission. 

How  many  of  those  who  were  eligible  to  apostleship  under  either  of  the 
two  views  eventually  came  to  bear  the  name  "apostle"  it  is  impossible  to 
state.  We  can  definitely  name  only  about  twenty,  but  quite  possibly  it 
was  given  to  all  who  having  been  sharers  in  the  epiphanies  of  Jesus  after- 
wards assumed  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  church,  especially  perhaps 
if  they  became  itinerant  preachers  and  founders  of  churches. 

6.  The  function  of  en  apostle,—  For  the  interpretation  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul  the  question  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  function  of  an  apostle  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  number  of  those  to  whom  he  conceived 
the  title  to  be  rightly  applicable.  Most  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point  has  been  cited  incidentally  in  the  preceding  sections,  but  may  now 
be  assembled  and  brought  to  bear  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

InMk.  314-  "  we  read:  xal  Ircofyaev  Sc&Sexa,  oO<;  xocl  dhcoorriXoos  <&v6{Aaffev, 
Vva  &aiv  PLST*  afaou  *al  Yva  dtoo^XXfl  afaoO?  xYjpiaaeiv  wx\  S%etv  !?oucr(av 
fep&Xeiv  tct  tatplvta.  This  passage  was  evidently  written  or  took  its 
present  shape  when  it  was  believed  that  Jesus  himself  created  the  apos- 
tolate  and  gave  '  to  its  members  the  name  apostles.  It  shows  that  at 
^  that  time  it  was  believed  that  the  primary  purpose  for  which  Jesus  chose 
the  Twelve  was  that  they  should  be  his  personal  companions  and  helpers 
in  his  work.  Learning  from  him  by  companionship  with  him,  they  were 
to  share  in  his  work  by  going  out  to  announce  his  message  and  to  do  such 
things  as  he  had  himself  been  doing  (cf.  Mk.  9").  Though  this  gospel  was 
written  long  after  the  death  of  Jesus  and  when  the  Twelve  had  long  been 
exercising  a  function  largely  created  by  conditions  that  arose  after  his 
death,  and  though  the  expression,  "whom  he  also  named  apostles,"  prob- 
ably shows  the  influence  of  later  thought,  yet  with  the  exception  of  this 
phrase  the  horizon  of  the  passage  is  wholly  that  of  Jesus'  lifetime,  and 
there  is  in  it  no  suggestion  of  any  work  to  be  done  after  Jesus'  death.* 
This  fact  is  strong  evidence  that  the  substance  of  the  passage  comes  from 
a  very  early  date,  and  embodies  the  recollection  of  the  Twelve  of  their 
original  conception  of  their  primitive  function. 

But  though  this  original  appointment  suggested  no  function  extending 
beyond  the  period  of  the  personal  presence  of  Jesus,  his  death  resulted  not 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  group  but  in  the  taking  on  of  a  new  function. 
Those  who  had  been  his  chosen  companions  in  his  lifetime  became  the 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection.  See  above  on  Acts  i81"*6.  The  insistence 
upon  personal  companionship  with  Jesus,  as  a  condition  of  membership  in 
the  body  b  the  new  period  of  its  history,  was  doubtless  in  part  because  of 


*  This  is  the  implication  of  the  present  tenses,  «jr»0T^AA#,  j 
not,  of  course,  in  that  they  denote  present  time,  but  continued  or  repeated  action,  naturally, 
therefore,  thought  of  as  continuous  with  the  time  of  &trw  /*€/  a^row.  Had  the  thought 
been  of  a  single  subsequent  sending  out,  following  upon  the  period  of  the  &<rw  f*«r*  «vroij, 
the  aorist  a,ira<rrdkQ  must  certainly  have  been  used. 
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the  relation  between  such  companionship  and  ability  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  resurrection.  But  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase  "from  the  baptism  of 
John"  indicates  that  the  bearing  of  such  testimony  was  not  the  full  duty  or 
the  only  function  of  the  Twelve.  They  must  also  be  able  to  testify  to  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  before  his  death  and  even  from  the  beginning 
of  his  public  ministry,  and  carry  forward  his  work  as  they  only  could  do 
who  knew  him  well.  On  the  other  hand  witnessing  to  the  resurrection 
was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  means  by  which  men  were  to  be  persuaded 
to  accept  him  as  Lord  and  Christ.  The  function  of  the  apostle  is  therefore 
comprehensively  the  winning  of  men  to  faith  in  Jesus  through  the  testi- 
mony to  his  resurrection,  and  building  them  up  in  such  faith  through  the 
story  of  his  life  and  teaching.  There  is  thus  a  clear  affinity  between  the 
thought  of  the  two  passages  Mk.  314  and  Acts  i21"28.  The  companionship 
with  Jesus  which  in  Mk.  is  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  choice  of  the  Twelve 
becomes  in  Acts  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  body;  and  the  function 
of  the  group,  though  new  in  that  it  includes  and  makes  prominent  the 
testimony  to  the  resurrection,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  set  forth 
in  Mk.  with  only  such  modification  as  the  death  and  subsequent  epiph- 
anies of  Jesus,  convincing  them  of  his  resurrection  and  messiahship,  would 
naturally  call  for.  Whether  at  the  early  period  in  which  this  conception 
of  the  function  of  the  Twelve  took  shape  they  were  already  known  as  apos- 
tles, or,  as  suggested  above,  this  name  was  only  later  applied  to  them,  the 
passage  in  Acts  shows  that  by  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Acts  the  definition 
of  function  had  become  attached  to  the  term  "apostle/'  and  there  is  no  , 
special  reason  to  question  that  this  took  place  in  the  process  by  which  the 
term  apostle  was  carried  over  to  the  Twelve  or  to  that  larger  company  of 
which  they  were  the  major  part. 

Paul's  conception  of  the  function  of  an  apostle  is  conveyed  by  implica- 
tion rather  than  by  any  express  statement.  The  important  passage 
i  Cor.  i22»  indicates  the  place  of  high  importance  which  he  attached  to  it, 
and  shows  that  he  regarded  apostleship  rather  as  a  commission  conferred 
by  divine  endowment  than  an  ecclesiastical  office  to  which  one  was  appointed 
or  elected  by  men  (see  also  Gal.  i1)-  That  the  function  was  local,  tfi 
IxxXtjafqc  referring  to  the  church  at  Corinth  ,  or  generically  to  any  local 
church,  can  not  be  assumed  in  view  of  Paul's  use  of  6xx,Xi)<r(oc  in  the  larger 
sense  in  Gal.  x"  i  Cor.  15*  Phil.  3*  Col.  i18'  S4»  and  is  against  all  other  usage 
of  the  word  dbc6<rc0Xo<;.  It  is  still  more  clear  that  in  Eph.  4"  the  writer  is 
thinking  of  the  church  at  large.  But  neither  of  these  passages  gives  a 
clear  definition  of  the  specific  function  of  the  apostle.  The  evidence  that 
Paul  regarded  first-hand  testimony  to  the  resurrection  as  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  apostle  has  already  been  discussed  (cf.  2  above).  That  the  preach- 
bg  of  the  gospel  was  a  part  of  it  is  clearly  implied  not  only  in  such  passages 
as  GaL  x*«  i  Cor.  i"  Rom.  i1,  but  in  practically  all  Ms  references  to  his 
aposttoMp.  But  neither  of  apostleship  in  general  nor  of  his  own  apostle- 
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ship  in  particular  would  this  have  been  an  adequate  definition.  Not  every 
preacher  of  the  gospel  was  an  apostle;  nor  was  it  given  to  Paul  by  virtue 
of  his  apostleship  to  preach  the  gospel  without  restriction.  Limiting  his 
own  efforts  to  Gentile  lands  (Gal.  i16  28-  9)  and  within  these  lands  to  fields 
not  already  occupied  by  others,  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  reproselytis- 
ing  to  his  own  conception  of  Christianity  converts  already  made  by  others 
(2  Cor  io13  Rom.  is20)?  an<*  equally  denied  the  right  of  others  to  attempt 
to  win  his  converts  to  their  views  (Gal.  i»-  9  $12).  We  infer  thatr,according 
to  Paul's  conception  the  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ  was  that  "of  planting 
Christianity.  Endowed  by  the  vision  of  the  risen  Christ  with  ability  to 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  commissioned  by  God,  and  his  commission 
attested  by  the  signs  of  an  apostle,  viz.,  ability  to  work  miracles  and  suc- 
cess in  the  work  of  the  gospel  (i  Cor.  gl*  •  2  Cor.  ia12),  possessed  of  a  message 
for  which  no  man  was  his  authority  (Gal.  i1-  »•  ll)>  *fc  belonged  to  the  apostle 
not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  nor  to  build  along  the  lines  deter- 
mined by  other  men's  foundations,  but  himself  to  announce  the  gospel 
message,  to  found  churches,  and  thus  to  fix  the  lines  of  the  development 
of  the  new  religion,  or  the  new  type  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Disclaiming, 
indeed,  lordship  over  the  faith  of  his  converts  as  against  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts  (2  Cor.  i*4),  yet  in  the  assured  conviction  of 
his  own  apostleship  and  his  own  possession  of  the  Spirit  (i  Cor.  chap.  2), 
Paul  did  not  hesitate  on  the  one  side  to  reprove,  exhort,  and  even  to  com- 
mand the  churches  which  he  had  founded  (i  Thes.  4*;  cf<  2'  Thes.  3*- 
2  Cor.  13*' 10  etfreq.),  and,  on  the  other,  utterly  to  deny  the  right  of  others, 
whether  true  or  false  apostles,  to  assume  such  authority  over  these  churches. 
To  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  was  in  Paul's  thought  to  be  divinely  commis- 
sioned to  found  churches  of  Christ  and,  by  virtue  of  such  commission,  to 
be  independent  of  human  authority.*  It  was  such  a  commission  and  the 
right  and  duty  to  exercise  it  among  the  Gentiles,  thus  practically  deter- 
mining the  character  of  Gentile  Christianity  as  far  as  his  work  and  influ- 
ence extended,  that  Paul  steadfastly  claimed  for  himself.^ 

Lacking  any  correspondingly  definite  expression  of  fne  conception  of 
apostleship  held  by  the  other  apostles,  we  can  not  say  to  what  extent  they 
would  have  agreed  with  Paul's  definition  of  the  function  of  an  apostle.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Paul's  conception  is  closely  akin  to  that  which 

•The  work  of  the  apostles  as  a  whole  might  be  defined  (cf.  Haupt,  Zwn  Vmt&ndms  des 
Ajostolats  m  N.  T.t  p.  135)  as  the  founding  of  the  church.  But  since  this  is  the  work  at 
no  single  man,  one  could  not  from  Paul's  point  of  view  give  this  as  the  definition  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  apostle  (sing.)  without  the  addition  of  a  limiting  phrase  defining  the  scope  and 
territory  within  which  the  individual  apostle  was  divinely  commis^oaed  to  act.  Yet  neither, 
from  Paul's  point  of  view,  was  the  founding  of  the  church  committed  to  any  body  of  mea 
to  be  achieved  by  tbera'as  a  body.  Whether  it  be  due  to  the  difference  of  Judgment  between 
Himself  and  others  whose  apostleship  he  was  nevertheless  unwilling  to  deny,  or  to  inherent 
individualism,  the  apostle  held  at  any  rate  that  to  Mm  was  given  Ms  task  and  to  the  others 
theirs,  which  each  was  to  accomplish,  with  recognition  of  the  other's  lights  and  duties,  but 
not  co-operatively  as  a  duty  kid  cm  them  all  jointly. 
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underlies  Acts  i21-26,  but  that  his  is  more  sharply  defined  in  respect  to  the 
independence  of  the  apostle.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  precisely  by  reason 
of  this  peculiarity  of  Paul's  view,  it  was  well  adapted  to  give  rise  to  con- 
troversy. A  conception  of  a  college  of  apostles  would  have  called  for  cor- 
porate action  in  the  achievement  of  a  common  task.  But  Paul's  individ- 
ualism, his  view  that  each  apostle — he  at  least — had  his  own  commission 
from  God,  and  was  responsible,  therefore,  to  God  and  not  to  his  fellow- 
apostles,  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  him  into  conflict  with  those  who  held 
the  other  conception.  Paul's  solution  of  the  problem  of  conflicting  claims 
that  in  fact  arose  was,  as  Gal  26'10  clearly  shows,  neither  to  deny  the  apos- 
tleship  of  the  others  and  maintain  his  own  only,  nor  to  consent  to  submit 
mooted  questions  to  a  majority  vote  of  a  college  of  apostles,  but  to  affirm 
the  undiminished  authority  of  each  in  his  own  field.  The  pillar  apostles, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  apparently  denying  his  apostleship,  did  not  at 
first  recognise  that  it  required  them  not  to  interfere  with  his  work.  Later, 
they  conceded  this  in  theory,  but  did  not  steadfastly  conform  to  it  in  prac- 
tice; while  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  Jewish  Christian  party  denied 
Paul's  apostleship  altogether. 

Itinerancy  was  evidently  an  incidental  rather  than  a  cardinal  feature  of 
the  apostle's  work.  The  Twelve,  according  to  ML  3",  were  to  go  out 
from  time  to  time.  But  Acts  i«« 12  makes  no  mention  of  itinerancy.  The 
use  of  the  phrase  yuvatxa  rapide-fety  in  i  Cor.  gs  suggests  that  the  apostles 
generally  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  more  or  less  itinerant,  yet 
rather  in  the  sense  that  they  had  frequent  occasion  to  change  their  home 
than  to  be  away  from  home.  Paul,  we  know,  was  in  "journeyings  oft" 
Having  no  family  he  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  had  no  home.  Mani- 
festly, also,  the  witness  to  the  resurrection  must  go  where  they  are  to  whom 
the  testimony  is  to  be  borne,  and  the  founder  of  churches  can  not  remain 
seated  in  one  place.  Yet  prolonged  residence  in  a  given  place  might  be 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  apostle's  task,  and  no  definite 
limit  could  be  set  to  the  period  of  such  residence.  Like  the  modern  mis- 
sionary bishop,  the  apostle  must  be  where  his  work  called  him,  yet  not  nec- 
essarily always  journeying,  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  was  never,  so 
far  as  our  evidence  shows,  an  itinerant  preacher,  nor  does  it  seern  probable 
that  any  one  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  function  as  a  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, should  find  it  expedient  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  would  on  that  account  have  been  denied  the  title  of  apostle. 
Still  less  does  the  evidence  of  the  N.  T.  permit  us  to  suppose  that  itinerancy 
would  of  itself  have  entitled  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  be  called  an  apostle. 
Nor  was  the  expression  equivalent  to  "evangelist/'  or  to  the  modem  term, 
"missionary." 
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IV.    CHRISTIAN  USAGE  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

To  the  interpretation  of -the  development  of  the  apostolate  and  the  usage 
of  the  word  "apostle"  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  AiBo^  wv  SriSexa  'Aiuoa-^Xcov,  chap,  ir,  seems 
at  first  sight  to  interpose  an  objection: 

But  concerning  the  prophets  and  apostles,  so  do  ye  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
gospd.  Let  every  apostle,  when  he  comes  to  you,  be  received  as  the  Lord;  but  he  shall  not 
abide  more  than  a  single  day,  or  if  there  be  need,  the  second;  and  if  he  abide  three  days  he 
is  a  false  prophet.  And  when  he  departs  let  the  apostle  receive  nothing  save  bread,  until 
he  find  shelter.  But  if  he  ask  for  money  he  is  a  false  prophet. 

The  first  injunction  manifestly  has  reference  to  Mt.  io40:  "He  that  receiveth 
you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.'* 
And  this  reference  in  turn  associates  the  apostle  here  spoken  of  with  the 
Twelve.  "Yet,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
following  injunctions  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  Twelve  or  arose  in  a 
time  when  they  could  have  been  so  understood.  For  surely  the  Twelve 
never  sank  to  so  low  a  level  in  the  esteem  of  the  church  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  prohibit  their  remaining  more  than  two  days  at  utmost  in  any 
one  church,  or  receiving  anything  more  than  the  food  necessary  to  sustain 
them  to  their  next  stopping  place.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  passage 
comes  from  a  time  when  the  apostles  as  a  class  were  still  so  connected  in 
thought  with  the  Twelve  that  the  sentence  which  the  gospel  applies  to  them 
could  be  applied  to  the  then  existing  class  of  apostles,  but  when  the  still 
living  members  of  the  class  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  treated  with  extreme  caution.  Those  to  whom  the  term  is 
here  applied  are  itinerant  prophets,  living  off  the  churches,  but  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  money  or  subsisting  upon  any  church  for  more  than 
two  days  at  a  time.  Violation  of  these  rules  proves  them  false  prophets, 
but  apparently  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  title  "apostles." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  only  extant  passage  in  early 
Christian  literature  in  which  any  such  use  of  the  term  occurs.  The  term 
is  found  six  times  in  Clem.  Rom.,  once  in  so-called  2  Clement,  16  times  in 
Ignatius,  five  times  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  five  times  in  Herroas,  and 
once  in  Barnabas  (see  Goodspeed,  Index  Patristkus).  All  of  these  instances 
are  in  line  with  the  usage  which  from  Acts  we  should  infer  prevailed  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  apostolic  age,  most  of  them  very  clearly  so.  Clement 
of  Home,  Barnabas,  and  Ignatius  know  of  no  apostles  save  the  Twelve  and 
Paul.  In  Clem,  Rom.  47*  Apollos  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
apostles:  "For  ye  were  partisans  of  apostles  and  of  a  man  approved  in  their 
sight,*'  Equally  clear  is  the  usage  of  2  Clem,  aad  Mart,  PoL  The  usage 
of  Hernias  is  less  clear  and  may  perhaps  be  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  apostolic  age.  He  speaks  once  of  forty  apostles  and 
teachers  (Sim.  9, x$*)  and  twice  of  apostles  and  teachers,  without  mention- 
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ing  their  number  (Sim.  9.  i66;  25*).  These  preached  the  gospel  to  the  whole 
world  and  having  fallen  asleep  preached  also  to  those  that  had  fallen  asleep 
before  them.  The  apostles  preached  to  the  twelve  tribes  (Sim.  9.  i7l),  in 
which  phrase  there  is,  perhaps,  a  reminiscence  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Of 
apostles  still  living  Hennas  makes  no  mention.  From  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  n1: 
"Having  become  a  disciple  of  apostles  I  came  forward  as  a  teacher  of  the 
gentiles,"  and  the  probability  that  this  writing  was  produced  not  earlier 
than  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
word  is  used  of  men  of  the  second  century.  But  the  fact  that,  in  the  other 
instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  this  fragment  (n3' 6;  is5-  9),  the  word  clearly 
has  its  usual  reference  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  church  in  the  first  century, 
makes  it  more  likely  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  here  and  that  the  writer 
intended  to  say  that  he  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  not  that  he 
knew  them  personally. 

The  usage  of  the  AtBo)rf  remains  therefore  without  parallel  in  the  lit- 
erature either  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  century.  It  is  not,  indeed,  impos- 
sible that  the  persons  here  referred  to  were  survivors  of  the  company  of 
five  hundred  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  whom  Paul  mentions  in  i  Cor.  15', 
but  they  had  certainly  ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  which  in  an  earlier 
period  were  the  characteristic  marks  of  an  apostle,  and  which  afterwards 
were  regarded  retrospectively  as  the  signs  of  an  apostle.  In  no  strict  sense 
can  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  AtSax^  be  regarded  as  the  survival  of  a 
primitive  usage.  Of  the  three  ideas,  preaching  the  gospel,  founding  the 
church,  itinerancy,  it  was  the  first  and  second,  not  the  first  and  third,  which 
entered  into  the  earliest  use  of  the  term  as  a  designation  of  a  class  in  the 
Christian  community;  -and  of  these  the  second  was  what  constituted  the 
distinctive  mark  of  an  apostle;  itinerancy  was  apparently  neither  a  constant 
nor  a  necessary  feature  of  apostleship. 

A  more  probable  explanation  of  the  usage  found  in  the  At$«xfi  is  that 
it  is  an  offshoot,  probably  local  and  rather  temporary,  from  the  general 
stream  of  usage  in  both  first  and  second  centuries  arising  out  of  the  con- 
ditions of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  in  2  Cor.,  a  degenerate  use  of  the  term 
arising  from  the  degeneracy  of  the  class  to  whom  it  was  applied.  The  con- 
flict over  the  apostleship,  reflected  in  the  Galatian  and  Corinthian  letters, 
led  on  the  Jewish-Christian  side,  possibly  on  the  Gentile-Christian  also, 
to  the  designation  and  sending  out  of  men  as  apostles,  first,  probably,  of 
those  only  who  had  known  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  but  afterwards,  perhaps,  when 
no  more  such  remained,  of  others.  The  name  apostle  thus  became  the 
designation  of  a  class  of  itinerant  Christian  prophets  which,  for  reasons  no 
longer  known,  in  time  so  degenerated  that  strenuous  rules  were  laid  down 
to  prevent  their  unduly  annoying  the  churches.  But  this  was,  after  all, 
a  relatively  sporadic  use  of  the  term.*  The  main  stream  of  usage  in  Chris- 
tian circles  remained  the  same.  It  was  still  commonly  used  of  the  founders 

*  Cf.  the  tt»f  e  prevailing  at  about  the  mmc  time  m  Jewish  circles,  menttoaed  under  I  above. 
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of  the  church,  those  men  of  the  first  generation,  contemporaries  of  Jesus 
who  put  their  stamp  upon  the  new  religious  movement  and  had  no  suc- 
cessors, 

II.    HATHP  AS  APPLIED   TO   GOD. 

The  antecedents  of  the  N.  T.  designation  of  God  as  Father  are  found, 
on  the  one  side,  in  an  ancient  usage  of  the  Greek  world,  and  on  the  other 
in  the  religious  thinking  of  the  Hebrews. 

I.    CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

As  early  as  Homer  Zeus  is  designated  as  x<rr?)p  <£vBp&v  <ce  0e6v,  and  in 
later  classical  writers  as  iwcrfip:  ^Esch.  Theb.  512;  Aristoph.  Achar.  225; 
Find.  Pyth*  4";  Soph.  Track.  275:  6  TCDV  dhcdcvwav  Zeuq  rcod)p  'OX6t/,<jcto$. 
On  the  question  whether  this  title  marked  him  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race 
of  gods  and  men,  or  emphasised  his  authority  and  watch-care  over  them, 
see  Zinzow,  "Zs&s  iconfjp  und  6e6<;,"  in  ZkWkL.,  1882,  pp.  189  /.  Diod. 
Sic.  5. 72*  says  of  him,  icat^pa  8t<i  rijv  qppovirfSa  xal  rfjv  effvotav  T^V  eft; 
SxavTaq,  Irt  Bfc  xal  Tb  Boxetv  &cricep  dpWfbv  elvat  TOU  y£vou<;  t&v 
dv8p&jKi>v.  C/.  also  Plut.  Apoph.  reg.  15.  Jos.  ^Lwt.  4. 262  (8M)  speaks  rather 
under  the  influence  of  his  contact  with  the  Greek  world  than  of  his  Hebrew 
training  when  he  calls  God  icaT?jp  TOU  icavc6$. 

II.    OLD  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

The  O.  T.  writers  speak  of  God  as  Father  of  men  rather  rarely,  yet 
often  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  they  employed  the  term  not  in  any 
literal  or  physical  sense,  or  to  designate  a  relation  of  God  to  all  men,  but 
to  ascribe  to  him  ethical  relations  to  certain  men  or  to  a  certain  people 
analogous  to  those  which  a  human  father  sustains  to  his  sons.  The  rela- 
tion which  is  in  mind  is  sometimes  authority,  but  especially  love  and  watch- 
care.  See  Deut  32*  Isa.  63"  Jer,  3**  19  31*  Mai.  i«  2  Sam,  y14 1  Chr.  17"; 
(jf.  Deut.  i4l  Hos.  ii1  Ps.  2T.  The  reference  to  creation  in  Mai  210  is  quite 
exceptional,  but  even  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  creation,  not  beget- 
ting or  descent — hence,  not  fatherhood  in  a  physical  sense.  In  Ps.  27  the 
term  "beget"  is  used,  but  it  is  evidently  like  the  word  "son"  itself,  em- 
ployed in  a  purely  figurative  sense  denoting  an  ethical  or  representative 
relationship.  When  God  is  said  to  be  the  Father  of  Israel,  this  affirmation 
is  wholly  religious,  designating  God's  choice  of  the  nation,  and  his  love  for 
it,  and  watch-care  over  it  (Deut.  32^"),  and  the  designation  of  him  as  Father 
of  the  King  of  Israel  or  of  the  coming  Messiah  has  the  same  significance. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  used  of  individuals,  Ps*  68*  IQ31*,  it  clearly 
refers  to  his  compassionate  love  and  care, 

HI.    THE  USAGE  OF  LATER  JEWISH  WRITERS. 
In  the  later  Jewish  writers  the  term  retains  the  same  general  significance 
in  reference  to  the  nation,  present  or  future  (Tob.  13*  Wisd.  nift  Jub.  iu* 
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«;  cf.  2™).  Clear  instances  of  the  designation  of  God  as  Father  of  the 
Messiah  do  not  seem  to  occur;  for  Test.  XII  Patr.  Jud.  24*  speaks  of  God 
not  as  Father  of  the  Messiah,  but  as  the  Holy  Father  (see  also  Levi  i8«), 
and  Levi  17*  employs  the  term  only  by  way  of  comparison;  the  Ps.  Sol. 
(i738)  designate  the  Lord  as  the  King,  not  the  Father  of  the  Messiah.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  designation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  the  pious  individual 
or  individuals  appears  more  frequently  than  in  the  canonical  writings.  Cf. 
esp.  Wisd.  216-18:  "He  (the  righteous)  vaunteth  that  God  is  his  father.  Let 
us  see  if  his  word  be  true  and  let  us  try  what  shall  befall  him  in  the  end  of 
his  life.  For  if  the  righteous  man  is  God's  son,  he  will  uphold  him,  and 
he  will  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  adversaries."  See  also  Sir.  23*- 4 
Ps,  Sol.  17",  and  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud.z,  pp.  432  jf. 

IV.    NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

These  facts  make  it  evident  that  the  N.  T.  teachers  and  writers  found 
the  term  ready  to  their  hands  both  in  the  thought  and  vocabulary  of  the 
Greek  world  and  especially  in  their  inheritance  from  their  Hebrew  ances- 
try; in  the  former  as  a  designation  of  God's  relationship  to  men  in  general 
and,  in  the  latter,  of  his  attitude  towards  those  who  were  the  especial  objects 
of  his  love  and  approval.  Its  range  of  uses  and  the  variety  of  the  forms 
which  the  expression  takes  in  N.  T.  is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  give 
attention  to  these  before  considering  the  precise  content  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T.  books. 

A.     THE  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION  AND  CONSTRUCTIONS  OCCURRING  IN  N.  T. 

The  term  TCCCTYJP  is  used  in  N.  T.  with  reference  to  God: 

1.  Without  the  article  and  without  other  appellative  so  joined  with  it 
as  to  constitute  with  it  a  compound  appellative. 

(a)  In  the  vocative  (or  nominative  used  as  a  vocative),  alone:  Lk.  n* 
2248  2346  Jn.  ii41  i227-  «  17*. ••  "•  «•  u>  26;.wilh  other  appellatives  in  appo- 
sition with  it:  Mt.  nM  Lk.  ion&;  with  adjective  or  possessive  limitations: 
Mt.  26".  42. 

(b)  In  the  predicate  or  in  dependent  construction  with  qualitative  force: 
Jn,  iu  s18  8"  (with  <cbv  6s6v  in  apposition),  42  2  Cor.  6lf, 

2.  With  the  article,  but  without  other  appellative  so  joined  with  it  as 
to  constitute  with  it  a  compound  appellative. 

(a)  Absolutely  and  without  appositive:  Mt.  u26-  "  24"  2819  Mk.  13" 
14"  Lk.  iotlh-  "b»  •  Jn.  i18  3«  4"'  M,  and  freq.  in  Jn.  Acts  i4-  r  233  Rom.  64  818. 

(b)  Limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Jesus,  as  in  the  phrases,  "my 
father/1  "his  father,"  "thy  father":  Mt.  7™  xo32-  »  u27  12™  2o»  25**  a6*».  *• 
Mk.  8"  Lk.  249  ID***  Jn.  5"  8"  io»»  **,  and  freq.  in  Mt.  and  Jn. 

(c)  Limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  men:  Mt.  6*. 1S  IOM  *•  13"  Lk.  6»a 
i218* »;  no  eaoc.  m  Jn, 
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(d)  Limited  by  a  participle  or  prepositional  phrase:  Lk.  ii*»  Jn.  5" 

5«,  57  gift,  18   I249< 

(e)  Limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Jesus,  and  an  adjective,  participle, 
or  prepositional  phrase:  Mt.  7"  i°*2'  "  *260  15"  16"  iS10- 14-  19- *s. 

(f)  Limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  men,  and  an  adjective,  participle, 
or  prepositional  phrase:  Mt.  sl*> 4B- 48  61- 4-  6»  •• 14«  18« 26' 82  711  Mk.  n25. 

3.  Joined  with  6e6q  to  form  a  compound  appellative. 

(a)  The  two  words  standing  without  connective  and  neither  word  hav- 
ing the  article:  not  found  in  the  gospels  or  Acts;  frequent  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  and  occasional  in  the  general  epistles:  Rom.  i7,  a-jcb  0eoG  wupbs 
fj£jU5v  xal  xupfou  'Irjcrou  Xpiairou.     i   Cor.  Is  2  Cor.  i2  Gal.  il» 3  Eph.  i2  6*s 
Phil,  i*  2"  Col.  i2 1  Thes.  i1  2  Thes.  i1-  * 1  Tim.  i2  2  Tim.  i2  Tit.  i4  Phm. 3 
•i  Pet.  i8  2  Pet.  i"  2  Jn.  8  Jude  *. 

(b)  The  two  words  being  joined  by  xaf  and  the  phrase  preceded  by  the 
article,  giving  the  expression  b  6sb<;  xal  luce-dip;    not  found  in  the  gospels 
or  Acts;  not  infrequent  in  Paul:   Rom.  15°,   Yva  .  .  .  Bo^dCiQTe  tbv  0ebv 
xal    Tcat^pa    TOU    xuptau    •fjpwov    'Iirjaou  XpicTTQu.  i  Cor.  15"  2  Cor.  i3  n81 
Gal.  i4  Eph.  i8  5*°  Phil.  420  r  Thes.  i3  3"'  u  Jas.  i47 1  Pet.  i*  Rev.  i«. 

4.  In  some  eight  or  ten  passages  the  words  itaTfjp  and  6e6<;  are  associated 
in  other  ways  which  are  slight  modifications  of  those  already  named.    In 
five  of  them  some  uncertainty  of  text  affects  the  question  what  form  the 
original  text  contains.    In  Col.  i8  317,  there  occurs  the  phrase  <op  6e$  TCCTP(, 
In  Col  i",  K3*  read  TCP  8ecp  icatp(,  FG  0e$  n$  -rcarpC,  but  the  evidence  is 
on  the  whole  against  the  insertion  of  0e$.    In  Jn.  627  and  Eph.  i17  b  8e6<; 
and  6  Tcoir^p  do  not  constitute  a  compound  appellative,  but  stand  in  appo- 
sition, the  relation  being  such  as  we  commonly  express  in  English  by  the 
word  "namely."    In  Jn.  841  6  6e6s  stands  in  similar  relation  with  el?  icanftp, 
and  in  x  Cor:  8*  6  itcrdip  is  in  apposition  with  e!q  0e6q.    In  Eph.  4*  we 
have  el<;  0ebg  xal  icaT^p  -rc<fcvM*>v,  which  is  simply  the  common  form  3  b,  with 
the  numeral  sl<;  replacing  the  definite  article.    In  Mt.  6*  6  0sb<;  b  -jcat^p  is 
found  in  tf*B  Sah.,  but  most  authorities  omit  b  6e6<;.    It  is  bracketed  by 
WH.    Other  editors  do  not  admit  it  even  to  the  margin.    In  2  Thes.  216  b 
0eb«;  b  itcctfip  is  read  by  most  authorities.    The  b  before  0*6?  is  omitted  by 
BD*K  33  and  bracketed  by  WH.    Before  -jcaTftp  it  is  doubtless  genuine, 
though  generally  omitted  by  the  Syrian  authorities.    Apparently  we  have 
here  an  expression  unique  in  N.  T. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  the  four  cases  of  distinctly  detached  apposition, 
the  two  cases  of  T(J>  06$  rcaTpf  (Col.  i8  3"),  the  one  case  of  [b]  0®bc  b  -rcarfip 
(2  Thes.  2"),  the  one  instance  of  el?  0«fc?  xal  icavfjp  (Eph.  4*),  all  the  in- 
stances of  0e6<;  and  icairqp  used  together  for  which  there  is  good  textual 
evidence,  have  either  the  form  0sb<;  wat^p  (without  article  or  connective) 
or  b  0eb<;  xotl  ic<rd)p  (with  both  article  and  connective). 

The  first  of  these  forms  (see  3  a  above)  occurs  in  the  genitive  or  dative 
only;  iix  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  instances  after  a  preposition,  and 
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in  the  two  remaining  cases  (Phil.  211  and  i  Pet.  ia)  after  a  prepositional 
phrase.  In  nine  of  the  twenty-one  instances  it  is  limited  by  fj^v,  the  list 
of  nine  being  almost  identical  with  those  which  belong  to  the  certainly 
genuine  Pauline  letters  (i  Cor.  i»  2  Cor.  i*  Gal.  i*  Eph.  i»  Phil.  i»  Col  i* 
Phm.  3  2  Thes.  i1,  but  cf.  contra  Gal.  i1  i  Thes.  i1)-  In  no  instance  in  this 
group  is  the  compound  appellative  followed  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Christ. 

The  second  form  (3  b  above)  Is  found  in  all  cases  except  the  vocative. 
In  five  of  the  fourteen  it  is  followed  by  ^yudv;  in  six  by  a  genitive  referring 
to  Jesus,  in  three  there  is  no  genitive  limitation.  In  three  instances  it 
occurs  after  a  preposition  or  prepositional  adverb. 

It  thus  appears  that  either  form  may  be  used  in  prepositional  construc- 
tions, but  that  there  is  a  decided  preference  for  the  shorter  form  after 
prepositions.  Either  form  may  be  used  in  the  genitive  or  dative,  but  only 
the  longer  form  occurs  in  the  nominative  or  accusative.  Either  form  may 
be  limited  by  fj^wv  or  be  used  without  limitation,  but  only  the  longer  form 
is  limited  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Christ. 

These  facts  show  that  the  difference  between  the  two  expressions  is  one 
neither  of  meaning  nor  of  definiteness,  but  only  of  the  situations  in  which 
each  is  preferably  used.  In  accounting  for  the  omission  of  the  article 
before  OeoO  xaTp6?  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  (i)  that  neither  0e6s  nor  rardjp 
exhibit  any  special  use  of  the  article,  the  assertions  commonly  made  to  the 
contrary  being  without  good  basis,  as  is  also  the  implication  of  Rob.  p.  795, 
that  8s6<;  and  6  0e6<;  are  used  without  distinction;  the  regular  designation 
of  God  is  6  0e6g,*  and  the  omission  of  the  article  indicates  that  the  term 
is  qualitative,  or  much  more  rarely  indefinite,  or  comes  under  some  other 
general  rule  for  the  use  of  nouns  without  the  article;  (2)  that  it  is  not  due 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  limiting  genitive;  (3)  that  some  compound 
names  show  a  tendency  to  omit  the  article  more  freely  than  the  single 
terms  which  compose  the  compound;  this  is  true  both  of  such  names  as 
Sfywov  n^Tpoc,  composed  of  two  proper  names  and  of  those  like  'IiqaoOs 
Xptat6<;,  which  are  in  part  appellative;  it  is  apparently  true  of  6eb<; 
icatfip,  since  this  expression  is  almost  invariably  anarthrous;  (4)  that  prep- 
ositional phrases  of  a  formulary  or  qualitative  character  tend  to  omit 
the  article  before  the  noun.  This  tendency  is  illustrated  by  iv  xupfcj>  and 
^v  Xptcmp,  It  is  apparently  the  combined  influence  of  these  two  latter 
tendencies  that  gives  rise  to  the  expression  dxb  0eoO  TOrcp<k.  The  ten- 
dency to  omit  the  article  with  compound  names  (in  this  case  amounting  to 
an  almost  invariable  rule)  excludes  TOU  OeoO  icaTp6?;  the  preference  for  the 
non-articular  form  in  prepositional  phrases  leads  to  the  use  of  d-rcb  0soO 
Tcorrpdc;  rather  than  dturo  TOU  6eou  xod  *otTp6$.  Cf.  i  Thes.  i8  3"  Jas.  i*T. 

The  fact  of  most  importance  for  the  interpreter  is  that  the  omission  of 

*The  Eftgllsh  use  of  "Lord"  and  "God"  interestingly  reverses  the  Greek  use  of  jcvpicnr 
aad  $«o«  ia  N.  T.  The  Greek  regularly  says  6  0«<k»  but  in  using  KtJjatoy  of  God  usually 
employs  it  without  the  article.  In  Englwh,  on  the  other  hand ,  we  say  "  the  Lord"  but "  God ' ' 
(without  the  article).  The  usual  Greek  for  "the  Lord  God"  is  Kvpiof  b  0«S*.  C/.  SUQw. 
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the  article  with  the  compound  appellative  does  not  affect  the  meaning  of 
the  expression. 

In  reference  to  the  question  whether  x«Tp6<;  in  Gal.  il  and  other  passages 
in  which  no  genitive  is  added  designates  God  as  Father  of  men  or  of  Christ, 
it  should  be  noticed:  (i)  The  latter  conception  is  several  times  unequivocally 
expressed  in  Paul  (Rom.  is6  2  Cor.  i*  n*x  Eph.  i3)  and  is,  therefore,  not 
intrinsically  improbable  here,  (ii)  Yet  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  when  icccdjp, 
referring  to  God  is  joined  by  xa(  to  a  name  of  Christ,  Twnrqp  prevailingly 
if  not  invariably  designates  God  as  Father  of  men.  In  nine  instances  out 
of  sixteen,  viz.,  in  Rom.  i7 1  Cor.  i*  2  Cor.  i»  Gal.  i8  Eph.  i2Phil.  i*Phm.  « 
2  Thes.  i1 3U  ^wv  is  expressed;  in  three  cases — i  Tim.  i2  2  Tim,  i2  Tit.  i< — 
it  is  probably  to  be  supplied  in  thought  from  the  context;  the  probability  is 
strong  that  in  the  remaining  four  cases — Gal.  i1  Eph.  623 1  Thes.  i1  2  Thes.  i*, 
in  which  no  genitive  is  expressed,  that  which  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought 
is  %JU5v.  (in)  In  the  eight  instances  in  the  Pauline  epistles  in  which  icarfip 
is  used  of  God  without  genitive  limitation  and  is  not  joined  by  xa£  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  (Rom.  8"  i  Cor.  8«  is3*  2  Cor.  61*  Gal.  4*  Eph.  i"  Phil.  2" 
Col.  317)>  there  are  several  in  which  xainfjp  unequivocally  designates  the 
relation  of  God  to  men;  none  in  which  it  certainly  designates  God  as  Father 
of  Christ,  though  several  of  them  are  usually  so  interpreted  (esp.  i  Cor.  i5*< 
Phil.  211  Col.  317).  These  facts  make  it  clear  that  irairfjp  as  a  title  of  God  is 
prevailingly  used  by  Paul  (it  is  otherwise  in  John)  to  designate  the  relation 
of  God  to  men;  and  especially  that  when  0ebc;  TOtnfjp  and  x6pto?  'I^aou^ 
XpiJT6s  are  joined,  the  antithesis  in  thought  is  not  that  of  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  to  one  another,  but  of  their  respective  relations  to  men. 
See  Rom.  i7  i  Cor.  i8  2  Cor.  i*,  etc.,  esp.  i  Cor.  8s.  (iv)  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  two  passages  in  which  Paul  spe- 
cially discusses  the  relation  of  believers  to  God  as  sons  of  the  Father  he 
implies  a  causal  relation  between  such  sonship  and  the  possession  of  the 
spirit  of  God's  Son,  Jesus  Christ  (Gal.  4<-r  Rom.  816-*7).  It  is  therefore 
contrary  to  the  apostle's  thought  to  draw  a  line  of  sharp  distinction  between 
the  fatherhood  of  God  to  Christ  and  his  fatherhood  to  men,  and  it  may 
be  that  when  XCCT^P  is  used  without  genitive  limitation,  the  emphasis  is 
on  God's  fatherly  attitude  without  specific  reference  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  manifested. 

When  fj^v,  limiting  icarp6s  after  a  preposition,  is  followed  by  xal  xupCou 
"ItjcroG  XpicnroC,  as  in  Gal.  i8,  it  is  grammatically  possible  that  xupCou 
'Itjaou  XpecrToG  should  be  joined  by  xaC  to  fyju&v  and  along  with  it  limit 
TOxirp6<;,  rather  than,  like  -KOTP^C,  be  governed  by  the  preposition.  That 
this  is  not  in  fact  the  case,  but  that  xa£  joins  xypfoy  to  SeoC  wotp&c  and 
is  with  it  governed  by  died  is  made  clear  by  two  facts;  (i)  This  double  con- 
ception, God  as  Father  of  us  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  nowhere  unambiguously 
expressed  in  the  Pauline  letters;  the  second  genitive  xod  xupfou  occurs  only 
when  8eo.  warp,  is  itself  in  the  genitive,  (ii)  Though  there  is  in  the  un- 
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doubtedly  genuine  letters  of  Paul  no  so  perfectly  clear  example  as  that  in 
2  Thes.  il,  ev  0e<i>  icaTpl  -fj^tov  xal  xupfcp  'IirjaoO  Xpta-up,  where  fjti&v  lim- 
iting iwtTpC  is  followed  not  by  *6p.  'Itja.  Xp.  in  the  genitive  but  by  a  dative, 
yet  such  other  examples  as  Gal  il  i  Thes.  i1  3",  where  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  removes  all  syntactical  ambiguity,  show  that  it  was  the  apostle's 
usual  habit  to  associate  the  titles  designating  God  and  Christ  together 
after  a  preposition,  not  to  join  the  latter  with  fj(jUov,  referring  to  men. 
On  the  question  whether  when  the  form  &  6eb<;  xal  rorrfjp  is  followed 
by  fiyUov  (Gal.  i<  Phil.  4*°  i  Thes.  i'  3".  u)  the  genitive  limits  both  6e6c; 
and  TOrrijp  or  xadjp  only,  translators  and  interpreters  are  divided.  Vulg. 
renders  it  uniformly  by  the  ambiguous  phrase  "Jew  et  pater  noster" 
Weisz,  usually  reads,  "Gott  unser  Vater"  entirely  ignoring  the  xa(  (in 

1  Thes.  Is,  "unser  Gott  und  Vater'1}.    Sief.  reads,  "Gott  der  auch  unser 
Vater  ist"  expressly  rejecting  the  translation  "unser  Gott  und  Voter" 
E1L,  followed  by  Alf.,  makes  -fj^v  limit  oca-dip  only,  translating,  "God  and 
our  Father."    Segond  reads,  "notre  Dieu  et  Ptre";  RV.  "our  God  and 
Father."    The  last  is  undoubtedly  correct;  the  arguments  advanced  for 
restricting  the  limitation  of  ^twov  to  xarqp  are  quite  inconclusive.    The 
statement  of  Alford  (citing  E1L,  whom  he  misunderstands)  that  -jcornqp  is 
regularly  anarthrous  is  an  error;  xat^p,  whether  referring  to  man  or  to 
God,  shows  the  regular  use  of  the  article;  and  the  argument  that  i  0e6c 
is  naturally  used  absolutely  is  of  little  weight  in  view  of  Paul's  not  infre- 
quent use  of  6  Oek  -^v  (i  Cor.  6U  i  Thes.  2*  3'  2  Thes.  i11-"),  and  &  0e6<; 
&IQU  (Rom.  ia  Phil,  i8  419).    Nor  is  the  appeal  made  by  Sief.  to  the  phrase 
6sou  TOrrpbc;  ^(jiGiv  (Rom.  i7  i  Cor.  i8,  etc.)  of  any  weight,  first  because, 
the  phrase  being  different,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  relation  of 
•?){x&v  is  the  same,  and,  second,  because  the  probability  is,  as  shown  above, 
that  0eou  ToTp6<;  is  itself  a  compound  name,  the  whole  of  which,  as  a  unity 
including  both  elements,  is  limited  in  thought  by  $v&v.    Two  nouns  joined 
by  xa(  and  having  the  article  before  the  first  only  are  always  closely  con- 
nected in  thought,  either  as  common  predicates  of  one  individual,  or  as 
individuals  constituting  in  some  sense  a  unity.    Even  in  the  latter  case, 
when  the  objects  are  distinct,  and  only  closely  joined  in  thought,  a  genitive, 
standing  after  either  or  before  them  both,  commonly  limits  both.    See 
LL  i4«>  Phil  i*.  n  217  Eph.  3s  i  Thes.  2"  3*  2  Pet.  i">.    Much  more  prob- 
ably, therefore,  would  this  be  the  case  when  the  two  nouns  evidently  desig- 
nate the  same  person.    The  only  fact  that  could  suggest  a  restriction  of 
the  relation  of  a  genitive  after  two  such  nouns  to  the  second  would  be  its 
manifest  unsuitableness  to  limit  the  first. 

Somewhat  similar  reasoning  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  toO  xupfoo 
•JjyL&v  'Itjaou    XpccnroQ   when   standing   after   &  0sbc  xal  TOnnfjp  (Rom.  15* 

2  Cor.  i*  Eph,  i*  I  Pet.  i!;  cf.  2  Cor.  n11)  is  to  be  understood  as  limiting 
both  nouns.    The  expression  "God  of  our  Lord  Jesus"  does  not,  indeed, 
occur  In  Paul  (cf.  Mk.  15"  Mt.  27"  Jn,  2ol7)i  but  it  can  not  be  inferred  from 
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this  fact  that  Paul  could  not  limit  the  compound  appellative  "  God  and 
Father  "  by  a  genitive  referring  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  neither  does  Paul  use  the 
phrase  "Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus," 


B.      THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM,  TCat^p,  AS  APPLIED  TO  GOD  IN  N.  T. 

1.  Jas.  i17  stands  quite  alone  in  N.  T.  in  its  use  of  the  term  Father  to 
designate  God's  relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  The  conception  that  God  is  Father  of  all  men  is  rarely  expressed  by 
N.  T.  writers.    That  he  maintains  to  all  men,  and  even  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals, that  attitude  of  love  and  watch-care  which  the  term  father  expresses, 
is  indeed  explicitly  affirmed.    But  even  Mt.  545  and  Lk.  6a6«  a5  do  not  directly 
designate  God  as  Father  of  aU,  but  only  of  those  who,  as  disciples  of  Jesus, 
are  evidently  looked  upon  as  objects  of  divine  approval.    Nor  is  God  called 
Father  of  all  in  Heb.  i27-9,  for  the  "we"  of  this  passage  apparently  includes 
only  Christians,  or  at  most  Jews  and  Christians.    Only  in  Eph.  4«,  with 
which  Eph.  3"  is  seemingly  in  agreement  in  thought,  does  God  seem  defi- 
nitely to  be  called  Father  of  all,  and  even  here  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
"all"  includes  other  than  Christians.    While,  therefore,  it  may  be  properly 
said  that  the  N.  T.  writers  believe  in  the  universal  fatherliness  of  God, 
because  they  ascribe  to  him  a  relationship  to  all  men  which  may  naturally 
be  included  under  that  term,  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  N.  T.  use  of 
words,  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  is  definitely  expressed,  if  at 
all,  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,    Nor  is  this  fact  without  signifi- 
cance; for  it  shows  that  the  conception  of  God  as  Father  so  emphasised  the 
ethical  elements  of  fatherhood  and  in  particular  that  of  fellowship  grounded 
in  approval,  that  the  N*  T,  writers  were  indisposed  to  use  the  term  when 
the  element  of  approval  was  not  felt  to  be  present, 

3.  The  designation  of  God  as  Father  of  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  is  fre- 
quent in  all  parts  of  N.  T.    See  examples  under  A.  2  c,  f  ;  3  a,  b  above. 
While  emphasising,  especially  when  used  in  addressing  God,  the  conception 
of  Ms  love  and  watch-care  in  which  men  may  safely  trust,  yet  by  its  all 
but  universal  restriction  to  use  in  relation  to  believers,  and  by  the  clear 
limitation  of  the  correlative  term  "sons  of  God11  to  those  who  are  like  God 
(Mt.  s*s)  or  who  are  led  by  his  Spirit  (Rom.  8l<-*«)»  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
carries  with  it  the  idea  not  only  of  benevolent  love  such  as  God  has  for  the 
world  0n.  3")  and  as  men  are  bidden  to  have  for  their  enemies,  but  also 
such  friendship  and  fellowship  as  is  characteristic  of  the  normal  relation 
between  a  father  and  his  children. 

4.  The  designation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  is,  except  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  much  less  frequent  in  N.  T.  than  the  characterisation  of  Mm  aa 
Father  of  believers,  yet  it  is  found  often  enough  to  show  that  it  is  a  familiar 
thought  to  the  N.  T.  writers.    It  is  found,  four  times  In  the  Pauline  epistles 
(Rom.  15*  a  Cor..  i«  xjtn  Epk  x»),  is  ascribed  by  the  synoptic  gospels  to 
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Jesus  (see  A.  2b  above),  occurs  very  frequently  in  Jn.,  once  in  Heb,  (i6, 
where  it  is  expressly  based  upon  the  0.  T.  passage  concerning  the  Son  of 
David),  in  i  Pet.  2  Jn.  and  Rev.  In  i  Jn.,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  6  iwd)p 
absolute  frequently  occurs  in  antithesis  with  6  uloc,  suggesting  that  the  ref- 
erence is  to  God  as  Father  of  Christ. 

N.  T.  usage  in  general  evidently  has  a  twofold  basis,  on  the  one  side  in 
the  conviction  attested  by  the  synoptic  gospels  that  as  Jesus  could  speak 
to  other  men  of  God  as  "your  Father,"  so  he  could  also  think  and  speak 
of  him  as  "my  Father,"  and  on  the  other,  in  that  the  ascription  to  him  of 
messiahship  carried  with  it  the  designation  of  God  as  his  Father  in  the 
sense  in  which  God  was  the  Father  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  esp.  Heb.  i8)-  These 
two  conceptions  have,  indeed,  a  common  root  in  the  conception  of  God's 
love  and  watch-care  over  those  whom  he  approves,  but  the  differentiation 
of  the  two  ideas  would  probably  be  more  present  to  early  Christian  thought 
than  their  common  root.  A  comparison  of  the  several  books  of  N*  T., 
with  remembrance  of  the  order  of  their  development  and  of  that  of  their 
sources,  especially  of  the  synoptists  and  the  fourth  gospel,  indicates  that 
the  two  conceptions  developed  in  the  order  named,  the  conception  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  as  pertaining  to  Jesus  in  a  unique  sense  or  degree  grad- 
ually gaining  ascendancy  over  the  earlier  idea  that  God  is  Father  of  all 
whom  he  approves,  but  even  in  its  latest  forms  never  wholly  losing  sight 
of  the  basal  idea  of  fatherhood  as  consisting  essentially  in  love.  That  "the 
Father  loveth  the  Son  and  showeth  him  all  things  that  he  himself  doeth," 
as  still  in  the  fourth  gospel  the  fundamental  element  of  fatherhood. 

In  respect  to  the  thought  of  Paul  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  noted  (a)  that 
he  used  the  same  form  of  expression  in  reference  to  Jesus  as  in  respect  to 
Christians,  viz.,  "God  and  Father  of  us,"  "God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ";  (b)  that  he  expressly  associated  together  the  sonship  of  men 
by  virtue  of  which  they  call  God  their  Father  and  the  sonship  of  Jesus, 
making  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  the  ground  or  the  conse- 
quence of  the  possession  of  the  spirit  of  sonship  (Rom.  8"-**  Gal.  4<-7);  but 
(c)  that  he  did  not  apparently  join  the  two  together  in  the  expression,  "  the 
God  and  Father  of  us  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ " ;  (d)  that  though  employ- 
ing the  expression  "the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
once  (2  Cor.  xin)  "the  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  he  never  used 
either  "God  of  our  Lord  Jesus,"  or  "Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus"  alone;  and 
(e)  that  he  never  enters  into  an  exposition  of  the  conception  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  in  relation  to  Christ,  and  in  particular  never  associates  it  with 
any  statement  respecting  the  origin  of  Jesus.  From  these  facts  it  seems 
necessary  to  infer  that,  in  common  with  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  late  pre- 
Christian  period  and  with  early  Christian  thought,  Paul  understood  the 
divine  fatherhood  in  a  purely  ethical  sense,  and  associated  it  closely  with 
the  conception  of  the  godhead  ((Jtitf'njs;)  itself,  so  that  though  one  may 
my  "our  God/'  or  "the  Father,"  it  is  more  congenial  to  say  "our  God  and 
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Father."  This  conception  of  fatherhood  holds  in  respect  to  God  as  the 
Father  of  Jesus  also,  and,  indeed,  especially  in  respect  to  him,  God  sustain- 
ing towards  him  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  those  ethical  relations  which  are 
expressed  by  the  term  Father,  but  having  no  relation  to  him  as  Father 
which  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  is  God. 

On  the  correlative  idea  of  Jesus  as  "Son  of  God,"  see  below  on  The  Titles 
and  Predicates  of  Jesus,  V. 

III.    TITLES  AND  PREDICATES  OF  JESUS 
Occurring  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

I.    THE  TITLES  ENUMERATED. 

The  following  names  and  phrases  are  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  as  titles  or  predicates.  For  purposes  of  comparison  instances  oc- 
curring elsewhere  in  N.  T.  are  indicated  in  the  lists.* 

1.  'Iipouc.    (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  3"  xo»  i  Cor.  12'  2  Cor.  4'* 
n».  i4b  Phil.  210  1  Thes.  i10  414a  (not  elsewhere  in  Paul);  Mt.  14*  20'°  ax1.  « 
26"  Mk.  i9  Lk.  2"  3W'  »  41  Jn.  i*T-  48,  etc.  Acts  i19  5*°,  etc.  Heb.  a«  3*  6", 
etc.;  i  Jn.  2"  $l>  *  Rev.  if  i217,  etc.;  not  found  in  pastoral  epistles,  or  i  and 
2  Pet.  Jas.  or  Jude. 

(b)  With  the  article:  Rom.  8»  2  Cor.  4"'.  b-  llb  Gal.  6"  Eph.  4"  i  Thes. 
4"b  (only  instances  in  Paul);  Mt,  21  Mk.  i14  Lk.  4*  Jn.  i86,  et  freq.,  in  all 
the  gospels;  Acts.  i"»  14,  etc.;  i  Jn.  4*;  not  in  pastoral  epistles,  Heb.  x  and  2 
Pet.  2  and  3  Jn.  Jude  or  Rev, 

2.  Xpwr6«.    (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  s«-  «  6*-  •  Gal.  x«,  ",  etfreq., 
in  Paul,  esp.  in  the  phrase  ev  Xpcat£,  e.  &.:  Gal.  i28  a*7,  etc.;  rare  in  other 
parts  of  N.  T.,  except  i  Pet.    See  Mt.  26'*  (voc.)  Mk.  g*1  Lk.  23*  Jn.  x«  9" 
Acts  2"  Heb.  3«  9"'  >4  i  Pet.  x»  2"  3"  41-  14  $l°-  14. 

(b)  With  the  article:  Rom.  74  8"  9*.  *  i418  *S*'  7;18  *611  x  Cor.  i«.  ».  "  6"b 
gis  X04,  i*  bis  ii*  bis  i2l*  i5"»  "•  2ab  2  Cor.  i5  a14  34V  510'  w  9"  xol»  ••  u  xis»  * 
(tart,  unc.)  ia9  Gal.  i7  6*  Eph.  x".  ia>  at>  2".  «b  34,  •  4»,  «,  »•  s«,  •.  M,  u,  t«. 
«.  »»  6s  PM1.  !"•  "  (txt.  unc.)  S7  37*  18  Col,  i7«  s*  2U»  "  3»»  »•  4*  ll  (txt.  unc.) 
".  *«  (txt.  unc.)  4s  i  Thes.  3*  2  Thes,  3"  (not  elsewhere  in  Paul);  less  freq.  in 
other  parts  of  N.  T.  See  Mt.  i*7  11*  i620  23"  Mk.  8"  Lk,  441  Jn.  7il  "1T  20" 
Acts  2"  8«  9s8  1;3  x8«.  "  26"  i  Tim.  5"  Heb.  3"  5*  6*  9".  *8  xi«  x  Pet.  4"  $l 
i  Jn,  2»  $*  2  Jn.  9  Rev.  20";  after  Iv  in  2  Cor.  214  Eph.  x"-  lt-  ie  only. 

ft  Xpiordt;,  meaning  "the  Messiah/'  but  not  as  a  title  or  affirmed  predi- 
cate of  Jesus  is  found  in  Mt.  24  22^  24**  **  26**  Mk.  ia«  13"  Lk.  3W  2o41  aa«T 
23"'  "  24ta-  4(  Jn.  i*°«  ts  3at  4s9  7S8»  *7«  n'  4>  xo14  xaM. 

In  a  few  passages  i  xp«<rrd<;  is  applied  to  Jesus,  with  the  addition  of 
unusual  titles  or  limitations.  Thus:  &  %pun&«;  &  gaaiXeft?  'lupdjX,  Mk. 
o0y  Lk.  9*°;  i  XptorTk  a6roO»  Acts  3"  4*ft  Rev.  xx». 


*  C/.  Middleton,  ITw  o/  ^«  JtrHeJe  f»  O<wl»  edited  by  H.  G,  Itose,  Appendix  U  (by  Rote), 
"A  Table  showing  the  various  Appellations  of  oar  blessed  Lord/1  etc. 
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3.  K6pto?.  (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  io9  i  Cor.  722b-  «  Us  iosi 
Us,  etc.  It  is  rather  infrequent  in  Paul,  except  in  the  phrase  Iv  xupfcp: 
Rom.  i68-  "•  »•  "•  *2 1  Cor.  j™*>  **  2  Cor.  2"  Gal.  510;  a  complete  list  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  all  cases  whether  the 
reference  is  to  God  or  Christ.  It  is  rare  in  other  parts  of  N.  T.  (Acts  2»«) 
except  in  the  gospels  as  a  title  of  respectful  address  (Mt.  82-  ••  8,  etc.). 

(b)  With  the  article:  i  Cor.  4s  61S-  "• 17  7l°.  »  95  n26- a7  Gal.  i19.  Mk.  n1 
and  its  repetition  in  Mt.  21*  are  apparently  the  only  cases  in  these  gospels, 
but  instances  are  much  more  frequent  in  Lk.  Acts,  and  Jn.:  Lk.  7"- 1» 
xo1-  »*•  4l  ii89  i243»  13"  175.  e  i8«  ig8'  «. 3*  22"  2434  Jn.  41  62J  n3  2o*«  "•  ao» as 

2I7>  w  Acts  514  91'  10"'»  n»  ls»  17»  *7«  28>  38«  42  II16'  21k  I312  IAM  22lot*  2618b. 

4*,  'iTjaouq   XptorT6s.    (a)  Without    the  article    preceding:    Rom.    i6-  * 

1  Cor.  3"  Gal.  i1-  »  e^/regr.  in  Paul,  Acts,  the  pastoral  and  general  epistles; 
occurs  also  Heb.  io"  13*-  2l  Rev.  XL  *.  *  Mt.  x»  i621  (txt.  unc.)  Mk.  i1  Jn. 
i17  i7».    In  Mt.  i18  27".  »,  occurs  'IiQaoug  6  Xer^evos  xpt^6<5-     I»  Acts  3* 
410  we  have  "IiQaou?  Xptarb?  ?>  Na^wpatog. 

(b)  With  the  article,  in  Mt.  x»  only.     See  5  b  below. 

5.  Xptcrrbg  'IrjaoO?.     (a)   Without    the    article:    Rom.    6s    8llb-  »4   15" 

2  Cor.  i1  (txt.  unc.)  Gal.  4"  Eph.  i1  2"  Phil  il-  8  Col.  i*  4",  esp.  freq.  in 
the  phrase  Iv  Xpwc$  'Itjaou;  Rom.  3"  611  81-  2  15"  i6l  i  Cor.  i*-  *• 80  4"- 17 
i634  Gal.  24  319« 3>  5*  Eph.  ilb  2*'  7-  10-  13  3°' J1  Phil.  ilb' J6  25  33»  H  47>  l9-  " 
Col.  i4  i  Thes.  2U  518;  found  also  in  the  pastoral  epistles  and  Acts,  but  in 
no  other  books.    In  Rom.  i1  216  5"  15*  i  Cor.  i1  2  Cor,  4*  Gal.  2"  3"  Phil,  i8 
2"  the  mss.  vary  Between  'Iijcrou  Xp.  and  Xp.  'IijaoO. 

(b)  With  the  article  preceding:  Gal.  5s4  (cf.  ad  he.)  Eph,  31  only.  In 
Acts  54a  i88-  *8  trbv  xpicr^v  is  predicate;  Mt.  i18  should  probably  read, 
ToO  'IiQcrou  XptonroO. 

6.  K6ptos  'l7]0oD?.     (a)  Without  the  article:  Rom.  14"  Phil  2"  Col.  3" 
x  Thes.  41  Acts  789  Rev,  22*°  only.    In  Rom.  io9  and  Phil.  2",  probably  also 
in  i  Cor.  I28b,  x6peo?  is  predicate. 

(b)  With  the  article  preceding:  r  Cor.  5*  (txt.  unc.)  IIM  i62»  2  Cor.  4"* 
xx"  Eph,  i»  i  Thes.  2"  4^  2  Thes.  i7  2*  (txt.  unc.);  2  Tim.  41*  (some  texts); 
Phm.s;  freq,  also  in  Acts  (8U  ixso  x$w  x631  etc.)  but  not  found  in  other 
books  with  conclusive  ms.  evidence. 

7.  'lTja0G<;  b  x6pto?  ^»v:  Rom,  434  i  Cor.  gl;  or  in  transposed  order: 
&  x6pto^  fijAav  'iTjaoDc  x  Cor.  54m-  b  (txt.  unc.)  2  Cor.  x14  i  Thes.  219  3".  » 
2  Thes,  iw*;  outside  of  Paul  in  2  Pet.  x2,  liqaou?  b  x&pto<;  frpiwv,  and  Heb. 
13*°*  &  x6pto<;  -ft^av  'Itjcrou^  only. 

8.  x^pto?  *lTQ<roO^  XpcaT6<;  and  other  phrases  containing  these  three  terms, 
(a)  %6pto^  *It}«jou<;  Xptcrok  without  the  article:  Rom.  i7  x  Cor.  i8  8*  2  Cor. 
x*  Gal.  i*  Eph.  i*  6»5>  Phil  ia  3"  x  Thes,  x*  2  Thes.  i».  3» iab  Phm. »;  outside 
the  Pauline  letters,  in  Jas.  is  only. 

(b)  With  the  article:  Rom.  13"  (txt,  uac.)  x  Cor.  6»  2  Cor.  13'  Phil.  4™ 
2  Thes.  38  Phm.  **;  outside  of  Paul  b  Acts  xxn  283*  Rev,  22",  with  w.  W. 
m  the  last  case* 
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(c)  In  transposed  order   without  the  article:   Xpwcb?  'Itjaouq  *6pto<;: 

2  Cor.  4s- 

(d)  With  the  article  repeated:  b  xpiaTbs  'iTjaoO?  6  x6pioq:  Col.  2«. 

(e)  <O  *6pto<;  4(iav  'Iijafous  Xpwr6«:  Rom.  5'.  »  15*'  30  i  Cor.  i«.  '.  •,  10 
15"  2  Cor.  i*  8»  Gal.  6".  1S  Eph.  i».  17  S20  6"  Col.  i3  1  Thes.  i«  59-  28'  "  2  Thes. 
2i,  H,  w  3«;  also  i  Tim.  6*>  "  Acts  15"  20"  (txt.  unc.)  Jas.  2*  i  Pet.  i« 

2  Pet  i8-  "•  16  Jude  4,  i7>  2I-  ,      _   , 

(f)  'bjaoGs  Xpio-to  6  *6pto<;  faflv:  Rom.  i<  521  726  1  Cor.  i9,  also  Jude  25. 

(g)  XpiaTbq  'IijaoOs  6  7c6pta<;  ^6>v.     (i)  Without  the  article  before  Xpta-uk 

Rom.  6"  8"  i  Cor.  15"  i  Tim.  i3-  »  2  Tim.  i«;  with  txou  instead 
PhU.  38;  (ii)  With  the  article  before  Xptcr-ub?  'lYjaoO.;:  Eph.  3". 


. 

9.  lbg  8eou,  or  ul6«  with  a  pronoun  referring  to  God:  (a)  Without  the 
article  with  either  word:  Rom.  i«  (only  instance  in  Paul);  also  in  Mt.  14" 
2743,  54  Mk.  i1  (txt.  unc.)  15"  Lk.  i85  Jn.  IQ7  Acts  13"  Heb.i6  s«. 

(b)  Tib?  TOU  6eou:  Mt.  4'-  6  829  (voc.)  27"  Mk.  5'  (voc.)  Lk.  4*'  '  828  (voc.) 
Jn.  lo"  (txt.  unc.);  some  of  these  are  in  conditional  clauses. 

(c)  With  the  article  before  ol6?:  6  ulb?  TOU  6eou,  or  6  ulb<;  afcou,  lautoO, 
txou,  or  ?5w«,  ateou,  etc,  referring  to  God:  Rom.  x».  9  5l°  8«-  *>>**  Gal.  i« 
22o  44,i  Eph.418  i  Thes.  i10  (no  other  examples  in  Paul);  Mt  2"  3"  iys 
Mk.  i11  3"  97  Lk.  322  441  93S  Jn.  i34*  49  318  52fi  9as  (txt.  unc.)  n<  Acts  Qao  Heb. 
6«  7»  10"  2  Pet.  i"  i  Jn.  3"  410'  "  S8'  9l  l°  ^  u  12b(  Ul  20a" 

(d)  With  the  article  and  other  titles  accompanying:  6  ulb$  a&ToQ  'IiQaoO.; 
XpioTb?  6  x6pio<;  ^aw:  i  Cor.  i9;  o  TOU  0eou  olb?  Itjaou?  Xpt<n;6<;:  2  Cor.  i"; 
6  utt*;  a^TOU  'IijffoO?  Xpt«rr6q:  I  Jn.  Is  3*8  58ob;  °  Xpwto  6  ulb<=  T°G  ^w«  0eo£3: 
Mt.  i616  (c/.  Mk.  14"  Mt.  26«3);  6  xpwtbq  6  ulbs  TOU  Oeou:  Jn.  ii87  20";  'Iijaofl? 
6  uibq  TOU  0eou:  Heb.  4";  'IijaoO?  6  utb<;  aitou:  i  Jn.  I7;  6  ulbq  auTOU  6  y,ovo- 
Tevtq:  i  Jn.  49.     C/.  2  Jn.  3,  'IijoroO?  Xpt<n:b<;  b  utb<;  ToO  xaTp6<:. 

10.  In  the  Pauline  epistles  o^p  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  Phil  320»  yet  here 
not  precisely  as  a  title.    C/.  Lk.  2"  Jn.  44S  Acts  sn  *3M  *  Jn.  414-    As  a  title 
of  Jesus  b  crurfjp  ^wv  Xptorbg  'IipoGs  is  found  in  2  Tim.  i1";  Xpt<rrb<; 
'IiyroO<;  b  scarfa  ^u^>v  in  Tit.  i<;  lijcroO?  XpiaTb?  b  awirJjp  ^|x6v  in  Tit.  3'-, 
b  0eb<;  xal  <J<oi^p  ^y^v  XpiaTb?  Inaouc  in  Tit,  21*;  b  6sbg  ^v  xal  crw-djp 
lricyou<;  XptaT6<;  in  2  Pet.  i1;  b  x6pto<;  -fj^v  xal  <JWT?JP  'ItjaoO?  Xpiat6<;  in  2  Pet. 
i"  318;  without  iw&v  in  2  Pet.  2". 

n.  Mq.  The  passages  to  be  considered  here  are:  Rom.  9®  Heb.  i8  Jn. 
ii»  w,  i  Jn.  5*°.  C/,  also  Phil.  2*. 

II.    1HSOT23. 

l-rjaoO*;  is  a  personal  name,  the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Joshua,  EBHm,  which  etymologically  means  "  saviour.'1  To  what  extent 
this  etymological  sense  of  the  word  lingered  in  the  use  of  the  name  itself 
in  N.  T.  times,  there  is  no  definite  indication.  In  Paul  there  is  no  trace 
of  it,  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  in  Mt.  ial  only.  Probably  it  was  usually  as 
little  in  mind  as  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Theodore  at  the  present  day, 
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III.    XPISTO2. 

A.    JEWISH  USAGE. 

Xpi<jT6<;  is  the  Greek  representative  of  the  Hebrew  rnBte,  "anoint- 
ed." The  Hebrew  word  is  applied  in  the  literal  sense  to  the  high  priest 
in  Lev.  4s- 6-  16.  As  a  substantive  sometimes  in  the  expression  "the 
anointed  of  Yahweh,"  it  is  applied  to  the  King  of  Israel:  i  Sam.  210-  ** 
12*. B  Ps.  i851  Lam.  420  Hab.  3".  It  is  used  of  Cyrus  in  Isa.  451.  From  its 
usage  with  reference  to  the  King  of  Israel,  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  a  messianic  interpretation  of  Ps.  2*,  and  Dan,  926f-,  it  came  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  title,  eventually  the  most  common  and  distinctive  title,  of 
the  expected  king  and  deliverer  of  Israel.  But  as  the  idea  of  a  personal 
Messiah  is  not  always  associated  with  what  may  be  broadly  called  the 
messianic  hope  (see  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud.*,  p.  255),  so  the  term  Xptorfis  is 
not  always  present  when  the  expected  deliverer  is  spoken  of.  See,  e,  g., 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Reub.  67-12;  Lev.  8"  i8lff-  Jud.  241-'  Dan.  5". ".  Among 
the  earliest  instances  of  its  use  as  a  distinctive  messianic  title  are  i  Enoch 
4810  52*.  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  ad  loc.,  says  these  are  the  earliest  cases. 
Nearly  contemporaneous  and  more  significant  is  Ps.  Sol.  i736b» 36:  "And  a 
righteous  king  and  taught  of  God  is  he  that  reigneth  over  them.  And 
there  shall  be  no  iniquity  in  his  days  in  their  midst,  for  all  shall  be  holy, 
and  their  King  is  Messiah,  Lord  (Xpt<jTb<;  x6peo<;)."  The  whole  psalm  is 
a  most  instructive  reflection  of  the  ideas  of  religion,  and  especially  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  messianic  deliverance  which  were  held  by  the  Pharisees 
in  the  last  pre-Christian  century.  See  also  i88- 8,  and  on  the  whole  subject 
Schr.,  §  29;  E.  T.  II,  ii,  pp.  129 /.;  Bous.  Rel.  d.  Jud*,  pp.  255 /. 

B.     NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

The  evidence  of  N.  T.  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  titular  use  of 
the  term  illustrated  in  Ps.  Sol.,  in  which  it  denotes  an  ideal  expected  char- 
acter as  distinguished  from  an  identified  historical  person,  had  become  com- 
mon by  the  early  part  of  the  first  Christian  century,  as  it  also  shows  even 
more  clearly  that  early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  movement  it  was 
used  as  a  descriptive  title  or  personal  name  of  Jesus. 

As  respects  the  degree  of  identification  of  the  character  designated  by 
the  term  with  the  person  Jesus,  there  are  five  uses  of  the  term  in  N.  T.,  in 
the  first  four  of  which  it  stands  alone  without  other  appellatives;  in  the 
fifth  it  is  used  with  other  titles  of  Jesus. 

1.  It  designates  "the  Messiah7*  without  identification  of  any  person  as 
such:  Mt.  2*  22«  Mk.  12"  Lk.  2"  24*6  Jn.  7**'  "•  «•  «•  <*  Acts  2"  17**. 

2.  It  is  used  as  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  the  subject  of  which  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  identification  lying,  however,  not  in  the 
term  but  being  effected  by  the  proposition  itself;  or  in  a  question,  it  is  asked 
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whether  one  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Christ.  Most  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  the  affirmation  or  question  is  Jesus  (Mk.  8"  i481  Mt.  i618  26"  Lk.  9" 
23*  Jn.  741  ro24  ii27  i73b  Acts  i73b  i85),  but  occasionally  others  (Mt.  24s-  « 
Lk.  3").  For  qualitative  effect  the  article  may  be  omitted:  Acts  238. 

3.  It  designates  "the  Messiah"  as  such,  but  with  implied  identification 
of  the  Messiah  with  Jesus j  in  other  words,  refers  to  Jesus,  but  to  him  specifi- 
cally as  the  Christ:  Mt.  i17  u2  23"  Acts  8s  Rom.  7*  9'- «  14"  15*.  "  16" 

1  Cor.  i8'  13- 17  (txt  unc.)  9"  io18  bis  ia12  15"  2  Cor.  Is  212-  »«  3*  4*  5".  u 
pi*  Ioi,  s,  14  13:*  I29  Gal.  i7  62  Eph.  I10-  12- 20  2s*  "  34«  "•  n  412- ao  5*-  «•  "•  ».  «• 
«.  M  Phil.  i1*' 27  37-  »,  etc. 

4.  It  becomes  a  title  or  name  of  Jesus  without  discernible  emphasis  upon 
his  messiahship,  though  this  is  perhaps  usually  in  the  background  of  the 
thought:  Rom.  s6- »  64-  *•  9  89- 10« 17  91  io4-  8-  7- ir  is8-  18« 20- 29  i66  i  Cor.  i18-  *7 

216  gl.  28  4!,   10  ^  ^7  6lS»  y2a  gU,   12  g2l   Xjl  I227   j^3,    If,    13,    14,   U,    17,    18,    1»,   SO,   52,   23 a 

2  Cor.  i"  210'  «•  "  33»  14  46  517'  18-  l9'  so  to  618  82S  io7  bis  n10-  ».  M  12*.  «•  « 
13*  (?)  Gal-  i8' 10t  M  24'  16f  17(  20>  21  313' I6t  24(  27f  29  419  S1' z>  4  Heb.  38  9U* 24. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases,  3  and  4,  can 
not  be  clearly  drawn.  Broadly  speaking,  the  instances  in  which  the  article 
is  present  in  the  Greek  belong  under  3,  those  in  which  it  is  absent  under  4. 
But  instances  without  the  article  may  belong  under  3,  the  article  being 
omitted  to  give  the  word  qualitative  force.  See,  e.  g.,  i  Cor.  i»  (cf.  RV, 
margin);  so,  perhaps,  i  Cor.  218  and  2  Cor.  s18,  and  probably  Mk.  941.  It  is 
possible  also  that  in  some  cases  the  article  is  prefixed,  as  it  is  also  to  'ItjaoQe; 
or  any  proper  name,  without  emphasising  the  titular  significance.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  word  is  often  used  purely  as  a  proper  name  and 
that  this  fact  is  usually  marked  by  the  omission  of  the  article.  No  exam- 
ples of  this  usage  of  Xptar6g  alone,  without  the  article  (on  l-qoroGs  Xptar6c, 
see  below),  occur  in  the  gospels,  except  perhaps  in  Mk.  941.  Though  the 
Pauline  letters  show  clearly  that  it  was  current  before  the  gospels  were 
written,  the  gospel  writers  do  not,  with  the  one  possible  exception,  impute 
it  to  the  evangelic  period  or  themselves  employ  it. 

5.  It  occurs  in  combination  with  other  titles  of  Jesus,  forming  with  them 
compound  appellatives.    See  I  4,  5,  8  above,  and  below. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  in  time  of  writing  precede  all,  or  all  but  one, 
of  the  other  N.  T.  books,  we  find  the  use  of  the  term  with  reference  to 
Jesus  fully  developed,  and  taken  for  granted.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
earliest  letters,  PauFs  common  titles  for  Jesus  are  "the  Christ,"  "Christ," 
"the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  Indeed,  he  finds 
no  occasion  to  affirm  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  nor  docs  he,  outside  of  two 
or  three  passages  of  somewhat  doubtful  interpretation  (see,  e,  £.,  2  Cor.  IOH- 
cf.  Eph.  i*°»  »),  ever  use  the  term  in  its  primary  sense  of  "the  (unidentified) 
Christ."  The  major  portion  of  the  post-Pauline  epistles  exhibit  substan- 
tially the  same  usage,  but  with  a  somewhat  marked  tendency  to  prefer 
the  longer,  compound  titles.  These  facts  show  that  comparatively  early 
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in  the  apostolic  age  the  use  of  the  term  as  a  title  or  name  of  Jesus  was 
already  well  established, 

From  the  gospels  and  Acts  we  are  able  to  see  in  part  how  this  usage  arose 
and  was  developed.  Though  undoubtedly  written  after  the  letters  of  Paul, 
and  in  many  passages  reflecting  the  usage  of  the  period  in  which  they  arose 
(so,  e.  g.,  clearly  in  Mt.  i1  and  Mk.  i1;  see  also  Mt.  n8  23™),  they  show 
clear  traces  of  an  earlier  usage  and  thought.  The  gospel  of  Mk.  represents 
Jesus  as  gathering  his  earliest  disciples  without  asserting  that  he  was  the 
Christ  or  eliciting  from  them  any  acknowledgment  of  him  as  such.  The 
first  assertion  of  the  messiahship  was  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  but  the  con- 
fession there  made  he  charges  them  not  to  publish  (829« 30),  and  it  is  not 
again  referred  to  except  incidentally  in  conversation  between  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  (9"),  and  by  implication  in  the  words  of  Bartimaeus,  till  the  trial 
of  Jesus,  when  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  the  high  priest  he  openly  de- 
clares that  he  is  the  Christ  (Mk.  14"-  «)•  The  discussion  of  the  lordship  of 
the  Messiah  in  i236ff-  pertains  to  the  Messiah  as  such,  not  to  Jesus.  This 
primitive  tradition  is  somewhat  modified  in  the  other  synoptic  gospels,  yet 
not  so  as  materially  to  obscure  it. 

The  fourth  gospel  represents  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
as  playing  a  much  larger  and  earlier  part  in  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
Jewish  people  than  the  synoptic  gospels  imply.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  gospel  has  doubtless  been  affected  by  the  distance  between  the  events 
narrated  and  the  writing  of  the  book,  and  by  the  special  purpose  of  the 
book  as  defined  in  20";  but  even  in  this  gospel,  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  the  Pauline  usages  of  Xpt<nr6?  and  6  xpwrte,  an<*  *IiQcrouq  Xptcrrds 
occurs  but  once  (17*). in  narrative  or  discourse,  the  personal  name  Jesus 
being  the  one  commonly  used.  Even  in  editorial  passages  XptaT6<;  never 
occurs,  6  %ptar6$  but  once  (20"),  and  then  not  as  a  title  but  as  a  predi- 
cate, and  'ITJCTOUS  XpiaT6s  but  once  (i17).  The  longer  compound  titles  do 
not  occur  at  all. 

The  book  of  Acts,  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  examples  of  all  the  Pauline 
usages,,  the  instances  of  the  compound  names  being  most  frequent.  The 
writer  even  represents  Peter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age,  as  com- 
monly using  the  expression  "Jesus  Christ "  and  once  "the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  If  this  is  historically  correct,  there  must  have  been  a  very  rapid 
development  of  usage  immediately  following  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  author  is  here,  to  some  extent, 
carrying  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age  the  usage  of  a  later 
time.  Acts  2"  ascribes  to  Peter  the  view  that  by  the  resurrection  and 
exaltation  of  Jesus  God  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ.  If  this  means 
tJiat  the  messiahship  dates  from  the  resurrection,  this  is  a  different  con- 
ception from  that  which  is  implied  in  the  third  gospel,  viz.;  that  it  belonged 
to  his  public  ministry  (^utt-  9*°),  if  not  even  dating  from  his  birth  (2W«  *«)• 
In  the  saind  of  the  writer  it  may  perhaps  mean  that  what  he  was  pre- 
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viously  in  purpose  and  by  right  he  now  became  in  fact  and  power  (cf.  Rom. 
i4),  or  that  he  now  became  Lord  as  well  as  Christ. 

The  whole  evidence  points,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  beginning 
with  the  use  of  "the  Christ"  as  the  name  of  the  expected  but  as  yet  un- 
identified coming  king  (a  usage  in  existence  among  the  Jews  before  the 
appearance  of  Jesus)  it  was  in  his  lifetime  first  questioned  whether  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  then  affirmed  by  his  disciples  that  he  was;  then  with  the 
birth  of  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  reaffirmed  with 
new  confidence,  and  that  out  of  this  conviction,  perhaps  in  part  before 
Paul's  day,  but  probably  in  larger  part  under  his  influence,  there  arose  a 
variety  of  titles  for  Jesus,  embodying  this  faith.  These  usages  once  devel- 
oped were  carried  back  to  a  very  limited  extent  into  the  gospel  record  and 
to  a  greater  extent  into  the  narrative  of  the  early  apostolic  age,  yet  not  so 
as  wholly  to  obscure  the  underlying  and  more  primitive  usage. 

But  it  still  remains  to  inquirer  precisely  what  it  meant  in  the  first  century 
to  apply  to  Jesus  or  to  any  one  else  the  term  "Christ,"  not  in  its  literal  sense, 
"anointed,"  or  as  a  mere  proper  name,  but  as  a  significant  title.  What 
did  the  early  Christians  mean  when  they  affirmed  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ?  In  particular  how  did  this  assertion  differ  from  what  they  meant 
when  they  spoke  of  him  as  "Lord,"  or  "Son  of  God"? 

There  is  singularly  little  direct  evidence  to  answer  this  question.  The 
very  familiarity  of  the  term  apparently  made  even  indirect  definition  un- 
necessary. Yet  such  evidence  as  there  is  is  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  that 
as  a  descriptive  title  the  word  meant  "deliverer,"  "saviour,"  with  the 
added  implication  of  divine  appointment.  Both  elements  of  this  meaning 
arise,  of  course,  not  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  but  from  its  employ- 
ment to  designate  the  looked-for  King  of  Israel,  concerning  whom  men's 
chief  thought  was  that  he,  sent  by  God,  would  deliver  Israel.  The  element 
of  divine  appointment  is  specially  suggested  in  Acts  a":  "Him  hath  God 
made  both  Lord  and  Christ."  But  the  word  "Christ"  complementary 
to  the  term  "Lord"  probably  describes  Jesus  as  Saviour,  In  the  absence 
of  any  direct  definition  of  the  word  in  Paul's  writings  there  is  no  more  sig- 
nificant clue  to  the  thought  for  which  the  term  stands  in  his  mind  than 
the  class  of  words  with  which  he  employs  the  expression  I  x?tcFt6c,  which, 
as  pointed  out  above,  is  not  a  proper  name  but  a  significant  title.  It  in 
important,  therefore,  to  observe  that  he  all  but  uniformly  employs  toO 
XptfftGu  in  preference  to  XptcrroS  and  even  to  other  designations  of  Jesus 
after  terms  of  soteriological  significance*  Thus  he  T&  iteyylXiov  TOO 
XptOToO  eight  times  (i  Thes.  3*  Gal.  iy  i  Cor,  9**  a  Cor.  a"  g«  wu  Rom,  15'* 
Phil,  i*')  and  only  in  2  Thes.  is  employs  any  other  designation  of  Jesus  after 
cfafY&tw  *  After  «t«up6s  he  TOO  xp-tcrcoS  in  i  Cor,  i"  Gal  6|f  (?) 
Phil,  s*1,  and  only  once  any  other  name  or  title  of  (Gal  6!|;  but  see 

also  Col  i*8).  See  also  at  ftXtyttc  «U  %pt0*o0  In  Col.  i1*;  and  rA  «l%Mff« 
TOO  KptmQ®  in  a  Cor.  x«»  After  critic  or  o^fjux,  rtfenfeg  to  bit  toO 
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O  is  used  in  T  Cor.  iolfl  bis  Eph.  2"  Rom.  7*;  but  also  TOU  xupfoo 


in  i  Cor.  ii*r.  After  dy^-m)  we  find  TOU  XQKKQU  In  Rom.  8"  2  Cor.  514 
Eph.  319,  and  no  instance  of  Xptcnrou  or  other  genitive  referring  to  Jesus 
(yet  cf.  Gal.  220),  Not  all  the  instances  of  TOU  xpwtou  are  clearly  of  this 
type;  but  the  Pauline  usage,  as  a  whole,  strongly  suggests  that  by  b  xptcrcik 
Paul  meant  "the  Christ"  in  the  sense  of  "the  Deliverer/*  "the  Saviour," 
Note,  also,  the  rarity  of  crwciftp  as  a  title  of  Jesus  in  his  vocabulary.  Phil.  3s0 
is  the  only  instance  in  the  certainly  genuine  letters,  though  it  is  frequent  in 
the  pastoral  epistles. 

From  what  the  Christ,  was  expected  to  deliver  men—  on  this  the  thought 
of  men  undoubtedly  varied  greatly.  When  in  Ik.  3"  it  is  said,  £t  All  men  were 
in  expectation  and  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  John  was  the  Christ," 
the  meaning  is  doubtless  that  men  were  wondering  whether  John  would  be 
the  national  political  deliverer  for  whom  the  nation  was  looking.  In  the 
trial  scene  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  probably 
similar. 

Such  passages  as  x  Thes.  i10  Gal,  $**  Rom.  5*  show  that  in  its  negative 
aspect  the  salvation  which  the  Christ  brought  to  men  was  a  deliverance 
from  the  condemnation  of  sin  and  the  divine  wrath  against  sinners.  Yet 
it  clearly  had  also  ite  positive  side%  Including  both  future  glory  (Rom.  sf'  lt) 
and  in  the  present  life  divine  approval  and  the  achievement  of  character. 
See,  *.  |.»  Rom.  t«*  »  3"-«  s1*11  dup.  8  Gal  $»•"  Phil  3«-w. 

It  Is  the  manifest  intention  of  the;  fourth  gospel  to  attach  its  doctrine  of 
Jesus  m  the  Christ  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  MettMiah  (note  its  interpretation 
of  the  word  "Christ"  a*  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  "Mesaiah,"  i«)» 
and  to  claim  for  Jews  the  fulfilment  of  that  Idea  to  the  full  Yet  it  h 
scarcely  evident  that  the  idea  of  the  Cbrat  which  the  fourth  evangelist 
cle&lr«el  his  nadm  to  accept  and  hold  had  little  in  common  with  the  Jewish 
Idea  of  a  political  deliverer  of  the  nation,  except  the  bare  idea  of  deliverance. 
Sec  ao11,  "that  yes  may  belkvf  that  Jesus  is  the  Chrtat,  the  Son  of  God; 
that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name."  Hre  4*1  where  "the 
Saviour  of  the  world*1  repnwc*nt«  "the  l!ttratfl  of  v,«.  The  author  ha» 
AiUchid  lib  conception  to  Itit  historical  Jewish  lie  ho*  the 

old  term,  hut  hm  m  purged  if  of  iu  imlillcal,  and  even  of  UH  npootlyptir, 
rfftiifiriitw  r  »  Jim!  gtvrn  it  a  purely  rrligbiM  piraiilng,  that  "  the  Chrht  M  h  In 
liti  i  a  ilrlivr  rftr  from  cir  ath  awl  from  that  which  is  the 

of  "1  am  life"  the  dominant 

of  the         aacJ  "Ufa11  h  a 

IV, 

A,      C1,4»IIC*AI, 


Itt  th*  I 

its  or  or  or 
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by  right  of  divinity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gods,  or  by  right  of  ownership,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  master  and  his  slave;  or  of  position,  as  of  a  husband  to  Ms 
household,  or  of  office,  as  in  the  case  of  a  guardian  or  trustee. 

B.     SEPTUAGINT  USAGE. 

In  the  Lxx  this  same  word  x6pio<;  occurs  hundreds  of  times,  being  em- 
ployed as  a  translation  of  some  twenty  different  Hebrew  words  and  phrases. 
The  two  that  are  most  important  for  our  purpose  are  pn«,  lord,  and 
mn\  Yahweh,  the  great  majority  of  the  occurrences  of  x6pto<;  being 
translations  of  one  or  the  other  of  these.  fHK  means  "owner,"  "mas- 
ter," u  lord,**  and  is  applied  in  various  senses:  to  a  man  as  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty or  as  the  master  of  a  slave;  to  the  husband  as  lord  of  the  wife;  to  a 
prince  as  lord  of  the  land;  and  even  to  God  himself  (Josh.  318)-  Applied 
to  God,  however,  it  usually  takes  the  form  '•JIN.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  Lxx  is  to  omit  the  article  before  x6pto<;  when  it  translates  nim, 

C.     NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

In  N.  T.  three  elements  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  word:  (i)  owner- 
ship, (ii)  right  of  service,  (iii)  right  of  obedience.  Its  correlative  term  is 
8ouXo<;,  "slave,"  or  Stdbtovoq,  or  oExImr)?,  "servant,"  most  commonly  the 
first.  See  Mt.  ios<<  *8  i8S7  HU"^  a$»f  Lk.  I242-*'  t^-*8  Jn.  13"  15".  The 
slave  belongs  to  his  master,  owes  him  service  and  obedience.  These  three 
ideas  are  not,  indeed,  always  equally  prominent  in  the  usage  either  of 
x6ptog  or  8oCXo«;,  and  in  individual  instances  some  one  of  them  may  alto- 
gether fail  away*  See,  *.  #.,  2  Cor.  4s,  where  SoGXoc  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  service  only,  being  used  by  hyperbole  for  ofocirrrjc  or  dt&xovo?.  These 
conceptions  are,  however,  the  usual  elements  of  the  relation  referred  to  by 
these  words*  xflpto<;  then  meajos; 

1.  The  master  of  a  slave  in  the  onimary  human  relation,  or  the  owner  of 
other  property:  Mt*  io«'  n  15"  i8«»  «•  *l  ao«  ai«  Mk.  13*  Gal  4*  EpL  6*. 

In  parables  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  in  itself  the  same  as  above;  although 
the  relation  symbolised  is,  of  course,  one  of  an  ethical  aad  religious  char- 
acter: Mt,  24**'  4|» 46' 4S'  *°  25"'  lf»  *«•  "•  **'  »  bis  u»  m* 

2.  One  who  has  rightful  control  of  an  institution,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
being,  33  it  were,  his  property;  Mt.  o1  Mk.  2**,  x6pto<5  TOO  aappdtou. 

3.  Like  the  English  "Mister**  (Master)  and  the  modem  Greek  xfiptoc,  it  is 
used  as  a  term  of  polite  address,  expressing  greater  or  less  reverence,  and 
implying  greater  or  less  authority  a^cordixng  to  drcumstances;  sometimes 
equivalent  to  "Rabbi"  or  "Master": 

(a)  addressed  to  a  father  by  Ms  son:  Mt  axsl, 

(b)  addressed  to  a  Roman  governor  by  his  subjects;  Mt.  27**. 

(c)  addressed  to  Jesus  by  MB  disciples,  End  by  the  people:  Mt.  x?*»  18" 
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4,  In  the  plural  it  is  a  generic  term  for  deities,  or  for  rulers,  human  and 
divine:  Mt.  6U  i  Cor.  8*. 

5,  As  a  name  for  or  title  of  God  it  represents  the  O.  T.  mrr  or  ^IN  and 
varies  in  the  precise  thought  which  it  conveys  from  a  religious  term 
distinctly  expressive  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  to  a  proper  name  not  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  word  8®6<;:  Mt.  i30*  23-  a*  213-  »•  »  3*  47'  10  s83  nu 
2i9'  «  2237' "a  23™  27*0  28*  Mk.  ia  s19  (?)  n»  ia»»  "• 80-  3fl  13**  Lk.  i«-  *•  »•  1S« 

16,    17,   tt,    18,  ti,  46,  46,  88,   96.   S3,  78  29ft,  b,   18,  It,  «a,  b,  24,  8»  g4  ^S,   I*,   18,  19  <•!?  JQ«,  §T  ijJS 

iQ8  2O37>  4>  Jn.  i18  i2w» 8la'  b  Acts  i*4  2M- 31'  **• 84a' |f  3ts  4s*-  n  5*-  19  y11* IJt' 4t  8M* 
»9  io83  ii«  i27»  "•  »7» aa  ISIT«  18  Rom.  4«*  9«-  "  lo*3'  »•  ii*» 34  is19 14"  15"  i  Cor. 
i11  (?)  2"  3"  to9*  **  (?)  ••  i610  (?)  2  Cor.  6"'  18  HS»  IOIT  (?)  o1  i  Thes.  48  $* 
(?)  2  Tim.  n19a*  b.  Of  these  passages  the  following  are  most  significant  as 
indicating  the  meaning  which  the  term  bore  in  the  N.  T.  period  as  applied 
to  God:  Mt,  47»  "  xi»  22"  Mk,  ia»-  "  Lk.  xo«. ?7.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  the  Pauline  epistles  the  word  Is  used  of  God  chiefly  in  quotations  from 
the  0.  T.,  the  words  8s6?  and  TCOCT^P  being  the  apostle's  favourite  titles  for 
God,  and  x6pjo<;  being  more  commonly  a  title  of  Jesus.  See  especially  i  Cor. 
8*'1. 

The  N.  T*  follows  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek  0.  T.  in  that  the  word 
%6pso<  applied  to  God  is  usually  without  the  article  in  Greek  (as  In  English 
the  word  "God1*  is  anarthrous).  But  both  in  the  Greek  0.  T.  and  la 
N*  T,  the  article  Is  sometimes  prefixed*  So  clearly  In  Gen.  ia»  18"  3Qfi 
Ex,  ia41 13**  14"  r$«  16"  31**  Lev.  i9  a1 4*  5",  etc.  Mt.  5W  Lk,  r«*  *•  **  a»«  *»^ 
Acts  a*1  4**  7"  15"  Rom.  15"*  Tu  the  letters  of  Paul  there  IN  a  number 
of  m  which  It  Is  difficult  to  «y  whether  the  reference  is  to  Ged 

or  Christ* 

6,  AH  applied  to  Jesus  (In  addition  to  the  inntances  falling  under  ,$)»  ^ 
Is  sometimeii  used  m  a  theocratic  sense,  a»c*dbiiig  to  him  supreme  authority 
over  men  and  the  work!  of  heavenly  existences*  subject  only  to  that  of  God 
the  Father;  Rom,  10*  i  Cor,  ;*»  u»  Phil  a",  eu% 

On  the  ({uention  what  was  ttif*  preti»e  content  of  the  term  10  a»cl 

In  particular  whether  It  identical  in  meaning  with  the  term  x6pto<  m 
applied  tu  Ckxl  the  fo!l0wlng  facia  have  a  bearing: 

(a)  nvi\  which,  m  above,   h  reprenentfti  In  the  Lxx  ami  In 
N,  T,  by  x,6pw<»  In  never  twiil  with  sufi*«,    The 

**niy  Yahwrh,"  "<mr  Vahvwh,"  never  ocrur  In  CX  T,  But  x6pi«4  applied 
to  Ji*iti«i  U  nfittt  iiivotti|iafiial  by  %twv,  Thh  that  xipwv  a* 

of  to  *}*««          tti  nw*,    Sw  (v)  hetow, 

(b)  The  sm^ii  n^n*  1-4  ciftwi  a|ipll«l  In  II,  *I\  to  Cod,  i«  tli» 
Ckt*ek                  n,4pi»-4  4         b  In  th«  I*xx  anti  N*  T,;  hut  thr  Uttrr  h 

0f 

<«)  I«i  M,  T.  Pi,  110  U  *»  (Mt,  Ji*4  Mk.  ii««  LI.  M*1  Act*  a**}  M 

10  th*          ^v»*  to  ttwl.  *pw  In 

(d)  la  the          mm  k  by  tie 
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In  N.  T.  this  usage  is  generally  followed,  but,  as  indicated  in  5  above, 
not  invariably.  For  Jesus  the  regular  term  is  6  xupios,  subject  to  the 
usual  rules  for  the  omission  of  the  article.* 

(e)  The  title  >c6pto?  was  in  the  apostolic  age  beginning  to  be  applied  to 
the  Roman  emperors.    In  Acts  25"  Festus  speaks  of  Nero  as  &  x6pto<;. 
The  term  probably  expressed  supreme  political  authority.    But,  whatever 
its  significance,  it  originated  too  late  (Augustus  and  Tiberius  refused  it)  to 
have  marked  influence  on  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  term 
as  a  title  of  Jesus.    See  DaL  WJ.  pp.  324  Jf. 

(f)  The  title  *6pto<;  as  applied  to  Jesus,  probably  did  not  originate  in 
Greek  or  in  Hebrew.    Even  Paul  took  it  over  from  the  Aramaic,  as  appears 
in  his  use  of  the  expression  Mar  an  atha.    But  Mar  or  Mar  an  is  a  general 
term  for  lord,  master,  ruler;  not  a  specifically  religious  term  at  all.    See 
Case,-"K6pio<;  as  a  Title  for  Christ,"  in  JBL,  1907,  pp.  151-161,  espe- 
cially p.  156.    Cf.  MacNeill,  The  Christology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
pp.  70 /. 

These  facts  indicate  that  x6pto<;,  as  applied  to  Jesus  in  N.  T.,  is  not,  even 
in  its  highest  sense,  a  term  of  nature  or  of  identification  with  Yahweh,  but 
of  relationship  (to  men  and  the  world). 

What  the  precise  relationship  expressed  by  the  term  is,  is  indicated  by 
the  following  facts: 

(i)  The  distinctive  Christian  confession  is  that  Jesus  is  x6pto<;:  Rom.  io8 
i  Cor.  xa*  Phil.  2";  cf.  2  Cor.  4*. 

(ii)  xflptog  and  ofotlmfjg  or  808X05  are  used  as  correlative  terms:  i  Cor. 
7»-w  2  Cor.  4s  Rom.  14*;  <?/„  Lk.  6"  Col  ^  Cf.  also  the  apostle's  designa- 
tion of  himself  as  a  slave  of  Christ:  Rom.  t*. 

(iii)  Despite  the  general  practice  stated  in  5  and  6  (d)  above,  the  lordship 
which  is  attributed  to  Christ,  especially  by  Paul,  is  not  sharply  discrimi- 
nated from  that  which  is  ascribed  to  God.  The  language  which  is  used  of 
God  is  to  such  an  extent  used  also  of  Jesus  that  there  are  several  passages 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  reference 
is  to  God  or  Jesus,  and  several  in,  which  the  only  choice  is  between  assum- 
ing  an  application  to  God  of  the  title  usually  employed  of  Jesus,  or  an 
ascription  to  Jesus  of  offices  or  titles  generally  ascribed  to  God.  See,  e.  #., 
Rom,  I4*-1,  where  in  v.§  the  word  x6pto<;  is  without  the  article,  suggesting 
the  reference  to  God,  but  in  v.»  has  the  article,  suggesting  reference  to  Christ, 
which  is  confirmed  by  v.*j  2  Cor,  3l«™l»,  where  xflpie?  is  without  the  article 
and  refers  to  God  in  the  O.  T,  quotation  of  v,1*,  In  v,17*  has  the  article,  in 

*  At  a  title  or  mm  it  has  the  article,  m  a  rule.    Set,  e.  g .,  Lk.  10*  17*- « Rom,  i4  s»- « 

0*1.  i**  6**»  When  the  article  h  omitted  the  mm  to  (»)  qualitative;  Acts  a"  Eocn.  io» 
i  O»r.  7**»  *  Us  io*;  (b)  wcative;  Act*  ifj  (c)  wsedi  ta  a  fixed  adverhW  plira*,  especially 
4r  tevfti^:  i  Cor.  jr"*  *  g«» »  Gal  sp»  etc,,  though  particularly  In  nferettce  to  thb  phriwe  h 
It  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  term  to  Chrlnt  or  to  Got!;  or  (d) 

joined  by  Ktd  to  a  phrase,  especially  #•  fct  iwnfp,  which  either  Itself  has  the  article  or  is 
definite  without  It  St:c  tkudKid  uuto  ua  B«r*i|»  m  <;p>'»VJ  10  God,  p,  386. 
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nb,  is  is  without  it;*  2  Thcs.  216,  where  x6pto;  is  used  with  the  article,  and 
Phil.  49,  where  instead  we  have  6e6<;;  also  i  Cor,  io18's3.  With  Rom.  iols-ls 
cf.  i  Cor.  ia;  also  with  i  Thes.  5a  cf.  2  Thes.  22;  and  with  i  Cor.  218  <;/.  Rom. 
ii84. 

(iv)  The  lordship  which  Jesus  exercises  since  his  resurrection  is  conceived 
of  as  delegated  rather  than  original,  having  been  bestowed  by  God  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  possessed  a 
lordship  before  the  worlds  were  created,  and  was  himself  the  agent  of  crea- 
tion. The  exaltation,  therefore,  to  the  present  lordship  is  in  part  a  restora- 
tion of  a  power  temporarily  laid  aside.  And  while  the  present  lordship 
is  again,  when  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  to  give*  place  to  a  supreme 
and  unrivalled  sovereignty  of  Clod  the  Father,  yet  during  the  period  of  its 
exercise,  which  is  to  extend  beyond  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds, 
it  is  without  limit  in  its  authority  over  men,  and  extends  even  to  "  things 
in  heaven"  and  "things  under  the  earth.**  Sec  i  Cor,  B&-  «  Phil,  »»•  ltt  r/, 
i  Cor.  ISM-«  Col  x  »»-«». 

While,  therefore,  the  sentence,  "Jesus  is  Lord,"  which  the  apostle  Paul 
several  times  quotes  as  the  distinctively  Christian  confcftnion  (Rom.  io» 
i  Cor.  12*  Phil  2ll)»  was  doubtless  of  variable  content,  according  to  the 
period  in  which  it  was  used  and  the  person  uttering  it,  and  while  it  does  not 
in  any  case  mean,  "Jesus  is  God,"  being  an  assertion  of  function  and 
authority  rather  than  of  nature,  yet  at  its  highest  It  ascribes  to  Jestw  a 
lordship  which  is  strictly  theocratic  in  character.  To  accept  him  as  Lord 
in  this  highest  of  the  expression  is  to  bow  the  will  to  him  m  God. 

This  highest  theocratic  use  of  the  terra  as  applied  to  Jeans  w  most  fully 
developed  in,  the  Pauline  letters.  The  impression  thus  given  that  Chriatian 
thought  Is  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  development  of  the  idea  in  con- 
firmed by  an  examination  of  the  gmf»eh  awl  Arts,  the  total  evidence  indit-at- 
ing  that  the  term  as  applied  to  Jews  gradually  acquired  greater  depth  and 
significance,  rising  from  a  title  of  ordinary  recent  to  a  thctM.ta.tk  «en«% 
but  reaching  the  latter  well  within  the  lifetime  of  Paul 

In  the  of  Mk.f  the  evangelist,  though  showing  thai  lie  himself 

fully  believed  In  the  mc«!anle  or  thwicratU:  lordnhip  of  Jww,  and  rrfirt- 
Jews  as  having  In  somewhat  veiled  language  claimed  thin  for  him- 
self, yet         imt  m  him  Lord,  or  any 

of  the  people  m          m  In  any          other  thaw  Sir  or  This  go»- 

peht  of  ML  and  LL  modify  thw  o(  tint  aituation  In 

yet  on  the  in  duch  a         »  to  II  clear  that  they  Me 

by  the  of  the  later          Iw  wltktt  they  aw 

n«  the  Mt,  7» 


*WI1  tit*t  in  v  *  h  A  ftrimjiivt*          f*»r  NH^«V,  "  i 

ll#  ^  tnt^fiifriiii^a  4*1  ww»li  **l*vfc«iiif  in 

to  t|Mt  *W^M»»4  bill  frtl*  fcrtifilfi  t«  *ill}^  til  ttMl  wl  tit* 

a»  u  It  t  to*  »  H.  T* 
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and  25"'  4<,  in  which  Jesus,  in  his  office  of  judge,  at  the  last  day,  is  addressed 
as  Lord,  In  Acts  the  expression  ?»  x.6ptos  is  frequently  used  in  narrative 
passages  as  a  name  of  Jesus,  sometimes  of  the  historic  person,  much  more 
frequently  of  the  risen  and  heavenly  Jesus.  Most  significant  is  Acts  236, 
which  ascribes  to  Peter  at  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age  the  words, 
"Him  hath  God  made  both  Lord  and  Christ,"  the  implication  being  that 
this  is  achieved  by  his  resurrection  and  exaltation.  The  association  with 
the  word  "Christ"  indicates  that  the  word  "Lord"  is  used  in  an  exalted 
sense,  probably  exceeding  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  addressed  to  Jesus 
in  any  passage  in  the  third  gospel.  This,  in  a  measure,  confirms  the  evi- 
dence, derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  Jesus  as  Lord  in  the  lofty  sense  of  this  passage  arose  first  in  the 
apostolic  age  and  indicates  that  it  was  at  first  associated  with  him  only  as 
risen  and  exalted. 

The  usage  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  in  essential  features  identical  with 
that  of  Lk.  and  Acts,  differing  only  in  the  greater  frequency  of  the  use  of 
the  word  as  a  term  of  address  to  Jesus  and  in  a  clearer  ascription  of  the  term 
In  a  theocratic  sense  to  the  risen  Jesus. 

The  total  evidence  tends,  therefore,  to  indicate  that  the  conception  of 
Jesus  as  master  or  rabbi  had  its  origin  in  Jesus1  own  lifetime  and  in  his 
own  teaching,  but  that  the  application  of  the  term  to  Jesus  in  its  higher 
senses  is  of  later  origin.  The  theocratic  sense,  so  dearly  and  fully  devel- 
oped in  Paul,  is  ascribed  to  the  earlier  apostolic  age  in  Jn.  %on  Acts  as% 
and  to  Jesus  in  Mt.  7**  2s"»  4*.  But  the  evidence  as  a  whole  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Acts  2")  all  these  passages, 
as  well  as  Lk.  i41  and  a11,  were  modified  by  the  usage  of  the  Pauline  period 
and  that  the  higher,  theocratic  sense  had  its  origin  in  the  apostolic  age, 
perhaps  with  Peter,  more  probably  with  Paul  Cf,  BdMg,  "Zum  Begriff 
Kyrios  be!  Paulus,"  in  ZntW.  1913,  pp.  23-37. 

V.    TIOS  6EQT,  TICS  TOT  OBOT, 

A.    CONCEPTION  "SON  OF  GOD/'  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  - 
In  0.  T.  the  term,  "son  of  God,**  wfyj  j|  ,  with  wh!  eh  may  be  included 


also  the  plural,  "sons  of  God,"  a^rtSg  ^,  o^jp?  *$,  and  <4my  son," 

(when  the  possessive  refers  to  God),  Is  used  In  three  different  ways; 

1.  It  is  applied  in  the  plural  to  angels,  prob&bly  marking  them  as  super- 

human and  like  God  in  their  mode  of  being;  Job  i*;  "Now  there  was  a  day 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,"  See 
also  Job  a*  38*  P»,  89*  Gen.  64.  Of  similar  force  is  Dan.  a*1  (•»)„ 

2.  It  is  applied  in  the  singular  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  marking  It  as 
chosen  of  God  and  brought  Into  especially  close  relation  with  him,  analogous 
to  that  of  a  son  to  his  father;  Ex.  4®**  M:  **Thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh  , 
Thus  smith  Yahweh,  Israel  is  my  ton,  my  tot-born,  and  I  have  siM  unto 
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thee,  Let  my  son  go."  See  also  Deut.  I41  32*' 18  Jer.  31  »•  »  (ao)  Hos.  n1: 
"When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt."  It  is  used  also  in  the  plural  of  the  children  of  Israel:  Hos.  i": 
"Where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my  people,  it  shall  be  said  unto 
them,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God." 

3.  It  is  applied  to  the  king  of  Israel,  marking  him  as  not  only  chosen  of 
God  and  brought  into  specially  close  relation  to  him,  but  also  as  exercising 
authority  as  the  representative  of  God:  2  Sam.  7":  "I  will  be  his  father, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son."  See  also  Ps.  2*  89«-27  t  Chr.  17^  "  22l«. 

The  Hebrew  phrase  in  all  these  latter  cases  is  not  definite  or  individualis- 
ing, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  indefinite,  but  qualitative. 

B.     USAGE  IN  JEWISH-GREEK. 

The  usage  of  ulbc  OtoO  in  the  Lxx  corresponds  substantially  to  that  of 

D^SK  ^3  in  the  Heb.  0.  T.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  singular 
is  never  used  with  the  article,  but  always  as  a  qualitative  expression  with- 
out the  article,  and  that  the  plural  is  definite  only  in  Gen.  6«, 

The  term  ulb$  0«ou  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha  and 
the  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  designating  one  who  is 
the  object  of  divine  love  and  care.  It  occurs  most  frequently  In  Wi«L  Sol 
See  a":  "If  the  righteous  man  h  God's  son  (ulb«  6aou)  he  will  uphold  Mm." 
The  plural  h  In  p:  **l!ow  was  he  numbered  among  sons  of  God,  and 
how  is  Ms  lot  among  saints?**  So  also  in  9*  ial8»  *l  i616*  »*  i8«.  In  i8w  the 
singular  is  used,  as  In  Hos.  tt\  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  The  singular  Is 
also  found  in  Kir,  4",  but  with  special  reference  to  an  individual:  "So  nhalt 
thou  be  a*  a  son  ol  the  Most  High,  and  he  shall  love  thee  more  than  thy 
mother  doth,"  See  also  Jth.  g*>  »  (plur.);  3  Mac.  6"  (piur,);  Pi*  Sol  17"; 
**  For  he  shall  know  them  that  they  are  all  of  their  God,"  uM  0«y 
iteiv  afa&v  K&VTC<;.  €/.  detached  note  on  rtarfi?  as  applied  to  God,  p,  385. 

The  use  of  the  term  In  Jewish  literature  first  appear*  in  the 

latter  |>art  of  the  first  Christian  century,  In  4  K«r.,*  In  7***  **  (though  the 

fe  of  doubtful  Jn  y11,  and  (lunkcl  questions  It  In  a<> 

•!M»;  r/.  Ounket  in  Ka.X ?.,  and  JU.  tf.  Jwd,1,  p,  afii  /.);  ij»«« ». » 14*. 

Thb  definitely  by  Internal  evidence  for  the         81  A.  D.* 

are  of  Importance.    It  is  that  (m 

the  Jewish  k  which  the         "Son  of  God "  I»        of  this 

am          la  lie  ii  a*  In  ronflkt  with  the 

and          of  the  earth,    This  conception  f*,  a  as  the 

til  the  Idea,  but  ti  tttatis  k  little 

the  and  NL  T.  u*«  of  the  the          hia  entliwly 

and 

*  ttt»  my  w^» » I*  »tt  11  It 

tto  ii  w»t,    CT-  rtiMlf*.  ti  C!k4E  «4  IM.J  0«I.HV.  p»  KK»*  In  Ka. 

,1 ,;'.,          to  Ite         i* 
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Apparently,  therefore,  we  must  seek  not  in  Jewish  but  in  Christian  circles 
themselves  the  origin  of  the  Christian  usage  of  the  title  as  applied  to  Jesus, 
or  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  older  usage  must  find  this  either  (a)  in  the 
0.  T.  passages  in  which  the  king  of  Israel  is  called  God;s  son,  or  (b)  in  those 
broader,  more  general,  uses  of  the  term  in  the  0.  T.,  which  are  themselves 
the  basis  of  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  king  of  Israel.  It  will  appear 
from  the  examination  of  N.  T.  usage  itself,  on  the  one  side,  that  these  basal 
O.  T.  usages  are  familiar  elements  of  Christian  thought,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  application  of  the  term  to  Christians  in  general  is  closely  associated 
with  its  application  in  emphatic  measure  to  Jesus. 

One  link  of  connection  between  Jewish  and  Christian  usage  must,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned.  The  term  "Christ"  was  in  common  use  among  the 
Jews  as  a  title  of  the  expected  king  and  deliverer  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  was  early  taken  over  by  the  Christians  as  a  title  of  him  whom  they 
accounted  to  be  this  expected  deliverer,  viz.,  Jesus.  Whether  the  usage 
was  so  associated  with  Ps.  2  that  it  involved  a  tacit  reference  to  that  psalm 
or  not,  it  would  certainly  suggest  it  to  many.  And  since  in  that  psalm 
the  one  who  is  called  the  "Anointed"  is  also  called  "my  son/'  that  is, 
God's  son,  there  was  furnished  in  this  way  a  possible  basis  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  "Son  of  God"  to  the  Messiah  by  either  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians. It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Christian  usage  of  the  term 
was  actually  arrived  at  in  this  way.  For,  though  the  term  "Son  of  God" 
was  applied  to  the  Messiah  by  Jews  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  Christian 
century,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  usage  was  common  either  In  the  clays 
of  Jesus  or  in  the  lifetime  of  Paul  that  is  sufficient  to  justify  our  assuming 
it  as  the  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  usage,* 

C.     USAGE  OF  THE  N  ON- JEWISH  WOEtO. 

The  characterisation  of  a  king  as  a  son  of  God  or  of  a  particular  god,  was 
a  wide-spread  usage  of  the  ancient  world,  but  was  not  of  uniform  meaning* 
DaLlF/,  pp.  272  /*,  says:  "When  As&hurbanipal  In  Ms  Annals  .  *  .  calls 
himself  'an  offspring  of  Asshur  and  Bilit,'  this  means  no  more  than  a  being 
destined  from  birth  to  the  royal  power.  The  klagi  of  Kgypt,  oa  the  con- 
trary, were  reckoned  to  be  real  *  descendants  of  the  god  Ra.'  .  ,  *  The 

*  Se«  Dal.VT.7.  pp.  »6S  JT,;  "One  may  wtume  that  as  tloae  parsed  the  Christian  exposition 
of  Ps.  a  became  a  deterrent  to  Its  common  use  by  the  synagogue.  But  evea  lor  the  earlier 
period  Jt  must  be  recog nised  m  certain  that  Ps,  a  wa§  not  of  dectaiv*  importance  la  the  Jew- 
ish conception  of  the  Mwrfah  a»d  that  *'Soa  of  Oo4*r  was  not  t>  common  Mmhnk  title,  A 
Mn4»race  totte  w®  of  *tnS$  tj  or  Q^rfyHft  15  would  have  praie&ted  ItaeU  la  the  custom  of 
not  utterf»g  the-  amo  of  Godj  and  this  afterwards  show*  itaetf  whea  Mark  14**  glvet  the 
words  of  the  Jmwk  Wgh  pHett  as  i  viit  r®$  «!&AoyifT«5»  »  form  HI  adapted  to  become  u 
ainreat  title.  When  G«J  cttlb  the  Ms  SOB,  thi»  h  murely  meant  «  ft 

»%a  ol  the  ewapttetl  lore  with  wWch  he  above  othen  Is  xegatded,"  p.  »7a, 

C/.  also  Bow*  JW,  A  Jut.**  p*  a^a,  *'Daji  d«r  Tfttl  'Soha*  it*  Jutatum  an  uml  fttt 
sich  nodi  keiucrld  met&physlscbs  Bdbutuof  htl,  Mftrf  kci»r ;  v«it«r«u  &fW«!iifs,H 

Wendt,  TmeMm  4  •?«*«»  vol  1I»  p,  iji»  lays  that  "thl»  tltte  WM  .  .  .  witter  a 
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royal  style  of  old  Egypt  was  continued  by  the  Ptolemies.  *  „  .  "Roman  em- 
perors also  boasted  frequently  of  divine  progenitors,  Sextus  Pompcius  called 
himself  the  son  of  Neptune;  Domitian  the  son  of  Minerva;  Caligula  and 
Hadrian  deemed  themselves  to  be  earthly  manifestations  of  Zeus." 

The  Roman  worship  of  rulers  began  with  Julius  Csesar,  Enthusiasm 
over  his  achievements  led  to  the  erection  of  statues  which  listed  him  among 
the  deities.  This  was  at  first  pure  flattery  taken  seriously  by  no  one.  But 
with  his  assassination  extravagant  adulation  crystallised  into  religious  con- 
viction. In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  he  became  a  god.  In  defer- 
ence to  this  belief  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  Divus  (deified) 
and  ordered  a  temple  erected  for  his  worship.  His  successor,  Augustus, 
disclaimed  divine  honours  during  his  lifetime,  but  was  deified  immediately 
after  his  death.  From  that  time  on  till  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth 
century  nearly  every  emperor  was  deified.  Later,  however,  the  honour 
lost  much  of  its  religious  character  and  became  largely  a  formality.  Other 
members  of  the  imperial  family  also  were  deified.  The  deification  of  a 
deceased  emperor  was  accomplished  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  senate,  and 
was  celebrated  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  See  IL  F.  Burton,  "The  Wor- 
ship of  the  Roman  Empcrora,"  in  Biblical  World,  August,  19x2,  from  which 
the  above  statements  are  condensed.  C/,  alao  Casc%  Ewltilion  of  Early 
Christianity,  chap.  VIL  The  title  "son  of  God,"  aft  applied  to  the  Roman 
emperor  of  the  first  Christian  century,  was  not,  however,  a  characterisation 
of  the  emperor  himself  an  divine,  or  of  divine  origin,  but  referred  to  the 
fact  that  his  predecessor  had  been  deified  at  death,  See  the  inscription 
quoted  by  De.ES.  p.  131,  &  **$  offaoxpdtopo<  Kafoapot; 

ulau  Sspawttofl  ownjpfa?  0iol?  IXacrtfipiov,  and  that  transcribed  by  Hogarth 
in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Stmlm,  1887,  p.  358,  in  which  the  emperor  ap- 
parently speaks  of  his  imperial  lather  as  h  Qso*  pou,  C/. 

I)e.&V.  pp,  1  6o  ff.    It  Is  Improbable,  therefore,  that  thin  huci  my 

imfwrtant  Influence  on  the  Christian  by  which  the  term  ulk  8io§ 

or  6  uU<;  too  Stow  was  applied  to  Jtuua,  still  le»a,  of  count?,  on  the  use?  of 
the  plural,  ulo!  0ic£»8  m  applied  to  believers  In  Christ.  There  Is,  Indeed, 
a  i»«lb!t%  not  to  say  probable,  punUleiium  in  the  u{XHttle*jt  mind 


c*f  tto  ftw  flit!  II  Mm  tot«  tiat  elitimrttffttic 

of  thf  *»o  which  thi  J«*wi  la  the  tin*  *»f          W4  tlir  cliW  ,  ,  ,    la  raUtiw 

Iw  tWi         «%4ratiil  ihAr^rl^tt^i   «  I  thf  MrviiiU  fvu,,  ttaf  Iw  WAI         «»f  I»WP!}  ih*  tu« 

»liiil«if«»  'ih    S*n  wl  f«»l»*  tlrftirtri  only  411  iaiitwiUt  nwitiim  wf  wry  ittfrii«ii« 
Yft  Iir  htt«h  ttut  thr  trrm  wtml!  IM  rwiJfiii^l  *i  il«iiii4lte«  th*  M<  »«Uh 

P»  s<  Ift  tfer  to  I  ti»*t  ili*»  C),  T  IMS  kipi  i  ^4«  /»  Fi  a*  Jk*»  *  ,  la  wfctt  It  «^  th  * 
khk  ^  I  r«l  ***  thr  SMI  «f  l»«t,  wrw  jjntrrprftivl  <*l  lit*  luitirf  It?  4» 

kilii  Uy  th   »A^a  fir  tWi  fill    of  S»m  «»f  litnl  bring  ifi»rt4efrtl  m  %|**J4ll» 

lat  to  llr  Mrwlili/1    Fvra  11  w  »k  A<I  I  hit  «*y  t«  rtww  i«  a*  »I^f  « 

A  l»i  I*  nm  »l  <»«*!  w««ull  »»*»  *«fllf  to  ntt*l*riii  «t  »*  s*ft  4itftii*ii*ii  »f 

ibf  «4  tit    iiiti  t«|f  w!  ii«  ftwi  |  iwinry,    (|fn»  ^^^^,1 

»  ihn  M«  ^1  tic  tu  IM  A  fern  vf  i«4    But  I|M 

tt«t 
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the  language  in  Rom.  i*,  TOU  6ptc6lvTOC  ulou  9eou  ...  IS 
vexp&v,  and  an  announcement  such  as  might  have  been  made  in  Rome 
that  the  emperor  lately  deceased  had  by  decree  of  the  senate  been  deified, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  0e6$.  But  the  parallelism  fails  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  Paul  uses  ulbs  Oeou  instead  of  6e6$;  from  which  it  must  be  inferred 
(since  he  can  not  possibly  mean  that  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  his 
father  has  been  made  a  god)  that  his  term  ulb<;  6eou  had  its  origin  in  and 
derived  its  meaning  from  a  usage  quite  other  than  that  of  the  application 
of  this  term  to  Augustus,  or  in  similar  sense  to  other  emperors.  C/.  H.  F. 
Burton,  op.  citn  p.  91. 

D.     NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

i.  Pauline  usage. — Investigation  of  the  use  of  the  term  by  N.  T.  writers 
and  teachers  necessarily  begins  with  that  of  Paul's  epistles,  since  it  is  only 
in  the  light  of  their  evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  how  much  of  the 
usage  of  the  gospels  is  of  pre-Pauline  origin.  The  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  in  Gal.  i18  is  probably  to  be  found  in  2  Cor.  4*-«.  Both  pas- 
sages seem  to  refer  to  the  experience  by  which  Paul  abandoned  Pharisaic 
Judaism  to  become  a  follower  of  Jesus  the  Christ;  both  refer  to  a  process  or 
act  of  divine  revelation  by  which  Paul  gained  a  new  conception  of  Jesus; 
it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  take  2  Cor.  44-«,  in  which  Jesus  is  described  as 
the  image  of  God,  and  it  is  said  that  God  shined  in  the  apostle's  heart  to 
give  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  indicating 
the  principal  emphasis  of  the  expression,  "his  Son,"  in  Gal,  i18,  and  so  to 
understand  the  term  as  referring  especially  to  the  resemblance  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father, 

In  Rom,  8*ff-  the  post-resurrection  Christ  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  the  same  context  is  called  God*i  OWE 
Son.  It  is  hazardous  to  press  the  fact  of  this  connection,  both  because  there 
is  a  considerable  interval  between  the  two  expressions,  and  because  the 
expression  "his  own  Son1*  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  sending  of  Christ  Into 
the  world,  while  the  other  expressions  are  used  of  the  pout-incarnate  Christ. 
It  is  probably  safer,  therefore,  to  interpret  this  passage  by  comparison  with 
Rom.  891,  "He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all/" 
where  the  Son  (incarnate)  is  evidently  thought  of  as  the  special  object  0! 
divine  love,  and  with  Root.  $w»  which,  in  the  light  of  Rom,  5",  evidently  em- 
phasise* the  same  aspect  of  the  sonshlp* 

In  Gal.  44  which  apparently  conceives  ol  Christ  m  the  Son  of  God  before 
the  incarnation,  a  different  phase  of  sonship  Is  made  prominent.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  sending  the  Son  is  said  to  be  that  we  might  receive  the  spirit 
of  adoption.  And  it  is  wlded  that  "because  ye  are  sons,  God  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying t  Abba,  Father,11  Two 
are  important  here— -Irst,  that  the  apostle  without  jar  frota  tto 

idea,  of  the  pre-incarnate  Son  to  that  of  the  post-incarnate  Son;  and, 
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second,  that  the  aspect  of  the  sonship  which  is  emphasised  is  that  of  the 
filial  spirit — the  recognition  of  the  divine  fatherhood,  in  other  words,  inti- 
macy of  moral  fellowship,  which,  belonging  to  Christ,  becomes  ours  through 
the  impartation  of  his  Spirit  to  us.  This  connects  the  passage  again  with 
Rom.  89ff-,  where  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  identified  with  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  it  also  recalls  Rom.  S14>  a9,  which  make  it  clear  that 
Paul  used  the  term  "  son  of  God  "  to  designate  one  who  is  in  moral  fellow- 
ship with  God,  governed  by  his  Spirit,  doing  his  will,  like  him  in  character, 
and  that  he  applied  the  term  in  this  sense  both  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  to  men  as  sons  of  God.  These  two  uses,  therefore,  were  related,  but 
in  two  ways.  In  Gal.  4*  God  sends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  the  hearts  of 
men  who  are,  and  because  they  are,  sons;  in  Rom.  S14  it  is  implied  that  men 
become  sons  by  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  elsewhere  Paul 
identifies  with  the  Spirit  of  his  Son.  For  the  evidence  that  the  expression, 
"born  of  a  woman/'  in  Gal,  4*  can  not  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
virgin  birth  or  as  implying  that,  by  virtue  of  divine  procreation  he  is  Son 
of  God  in  a  genealogical  sense,  see  com,  ad  loc. 

In  i  Cor.  is*8  it  is  noticeable  that  the  expression  "Son  of  God**  is  used  of 
the  post-incarnate  Son,  that  it  is  marie  equivalent  by  the  context  to  Christ 
(v.")»  and  that  the  whole  context  emphasises  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of 
power  on  behalf  of  God;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  also  not  without  significance 
that  it  is  only  when  he  comes  to  »|>cak  of  the  surrender  of  power  that  the 
term  "Son,"  is  used.  The  term  is  therefore  dearly  employed  in  its  theocratic 
sense— denoting  one  who,  though  subordinate  to  God,  exercises  for  God 
power  over  all  things. 

In  Col.  i"1-1*,  the  expression  "of  his  love**  at  once  makes  It  clear  that  the 
expression  is  used  in  its  affectional  sense.  With  this,  however,  in  closely 
associated  m  v.»»  the  idea  of  moral  Hkenesn  and  In  v."  that  of  vire-regal 
power.  It  is  {xtrhaps  too  much  to  say  that,  the  two  latter  iclean,  as  well  an 
the  first,  are  contained  in  the  expression  "his  Son,"  but  It  is'  noteworthy 
that  they  follow  In  easy  sequence  ttfxm  it  a*  If  by  it. 

Rom.  1s'4  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  '*  As  a  corporeally  conditioned 

being*  born  Son  of  David  (MeH&iah  Sn  the  Jrwifth  sciwf  of  the  term  or  nii 

predicted  in  list*  <).  T.);  m*  a  holy  and  *p!ritually  existent  being,  coruttltuteti 

Son  i*f  ttotl  with  jwwcr  (nearly  equivalent  to  heavenly  and  Lord) 

by  the  resurrection  from  tlw  dead.*'    Thusi  thi*  Honwhip  with  {rower,  aticon- 

trastrtl  with  the  somthip  of  hi*  earthly  life  (</.  FliII.  «a?}f  li  tmAcd  on  rnorai 

to  tkxl  Cncite  the  worti  hoHnejm)  but  trunftfat*  etufcentiaiiy  lit  the  pen*- 

cxercuw  of  theocratic  power,  thai  Is»  t<ird»hip  over  men  ftii«I 

the  work!  as  C tocl'n  repr**;*riit4if!vt%     NVtle         imftt«Ii4ttely  Icillctwliig  worili4t 

"J«»»  ChrUt  o»r  Lord/*  ami  «•/.  i  C«»r.  n1  u11  PliiL  j»  *».     Thun  the.  two 

of  th«i  reaiKictivrly  the.  me^LiihMhip  «n  iU 

it*  In  its  it» 
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We  may  then  summarise  the  uses  of  the  term  by  Paul  as  follows: 

(a)  The  ethico-religious  sense.    In  this  sense  Paul  uses  the  term  both  of 
Christ  and  of  men,  though  clearly  assigning  it  to  Jesus  in  unique  measure, 
and  in  some  cases  basing  the  sonship  of  men  on  their  possession  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son. 

(i)  The  affectional  sense,  denoting  one  who  is  the  object  of  divine  love; 
Gal.  s26  4*'  6-  7  Rom.  510  8s- 19  (cf.  21>  82  Col  i13-. 

(ii)  The  moral  sense,  denoting  one  who  is  morally  like  God,  being  led  by 
his  Spirit,  doing  his  will;  as  applied  to  Christ,  consequently  a  revelation  of 
God:  Gal,  i'6 1  Cor.  i9  Rom.  8»ff-  "•- 

(iii)  With  these  two  ideas  Paul  associates  the  idea  of  freedom,  such  as 
belongs  to  a  son  as  distinguished  from  a  slave:  Gal.  4*  Rom.  8H-17. 

(b)  The  official  and  theocratic  sense,  denoting  one  who  exercises  divine 
power  for  God;  applied  to  Christ  only:  i  Thes.  i10  i  Cor.  15"  2  Cor.  iia 
Rom.  I3- 4*  9-. 

Not  all  of  these  assignments  are  equally  certain,  and  there  is  doubtless 
some  blending  of  the  different  conceptions.  But  there  are  enough  unam- 
biguous cases  under  each  head  to  justify  the  classification. 

The  official  sense  being  applied  to  Christ  only,  it  is  natural  that  the  two 
expressions  " Christ"  and  "Son  of  God'1  approximate  and  to  a  certain 
extent  blend  in  meaning.  Through  the  union  of  the  idea  of  the  theo- 
cratic Son  with  that  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Christ  and  with  that  of 
his  resurrection  and  post-mundane  power,  there  issues  for  Paul  the  thought 
of  (i)  the  Son  as  the  one  Lord  through  whom  the  worlds  came  into  being 
(i  Cor.  8@);  (ii)  the  Son  who,  having  laid  aside  hia  divine  power  on  earth, 
lived  under  the  law  and  died  on  the  cross  for  men  (Rom,  8**);  (Hi)  the 
Son,  who,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  o!  God  (Rom.  8M;  cf.  Phil,  %n)  h  again 
Lord  of  all  till  he  surrender  all  things  to  the  Father  (i  Cor.  15"'"),  Yet 
it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  Paul  at  least,  each  term  retained  its  own 
fundamental  meaning,  Xptor6;  as  an  official  term  and  the  bearer  of  the 
inherited  messianic  Idea  as  modified  in  Christian  thought t  i»lb«;  [too]  leou 
as  a  fundamentally  ethical  and  religious  term,  connoting  a  certain  moral 
and  religious  relation  to  God. 

a.  Usage  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and  Acls.-~Thv  instances  ol  the  term 
"  son  of  God  "  that  occur  in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  Acts  may  be  best  con- 
sidered in  the  following  groups: 

(a)  Those  In  which  the  expression  "sons  of  God/*  ulol  Ototi, 

those  who  are  like  God  in  moral  character:  Mt.  $*•  *»  LL  6**;  <*/.  Rom.  8U» 

(b)  One  passage  %  which  it  designates  those  who  arc  like  Gcxl  In  that 
their  mode  of  existence  is  supramiindane:  Lk.  ao81;  r/.  Job  i*. 

(c)  Those  which  record  the  personal  religious  experiences  of  Jesus,  and 
use  the  terra  in  the  singular  referring  to  him.    Thus  lu  the  baptism*  Mk.  i n 
LL  3*4;  "Thou  art  my  beloved  Son"  £1  utt<;  IMU  &  4y«ir}T«§4»  but  !n 
Mt.  jl?:  "This  h  my  beloved  Son11;  in  the  transfiguration,  Mk,  p»  Mt.  17*: 
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"This  is  my  beloved  Son"  (6  ul6<;  piou  &  <*yccojT6<;),  but  in  Lk.  9":  "This 
is  my  son,  the  chosen"  (&  ul6<;  (xou  6  lxXe)oq'ypiivo«;);  in  the  temptation, 
Mt.  4»«  «  Lk,  43«  9:  "If  thou  art  Son  of  God"  («!  utk  el  toO  0eoO).  The 
context,  esp.  in  the  narrative  of  the  baptism,  but  scarcely  less  clearly  in  the 
other  accounts,  emphasises  the  affectional  sense  of  the  term,  the  conception 
of  the  Son  as  object  of  the  love  and  confidence  of  God.  The  use  of  the 
article,  lacking  in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation,  but  present  in  all  the  other 
passages  cited,  designates  Jesus  as  the  one  who  was  in  an  exceptional  or 
unique  degree  the  object  of  the  divine  approving  love.  This  uniqueness 
doubtless  suggests  unique  responsibility,  and  so  conveys  an  intimation  of 
the  official  or  theocratic  sense.  But  neither  this  fact  nor  the  probability  that 
in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  theocratic  sense  was  the  common  posses- 
sion of  Christian  thought,  it  was  understood  chiefly  in  that  sense,  can  con- 
ceal the  fundamentally  ethical  sense  of  the  term  in  these  passages. 

((1)  The  passages  in  which  the  demoniacs  address  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
Gocl,  b  ulk  too  OcoO,  utt  toy  Oaou,  TGU  *T4>(crrou:  Mk.  #»  Lk.  441  Mt.  8*» 
Mk.  s7  Lk,  Ha8.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  passages  as  they  gland, 
the  expression  in  to  be  taken  in  a  theocratic  Hcnsc,  probably  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  "the  Christ"  in  the  Jewish  sense.  But  several  conwderationn  com- 
bine to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  original  tradition  which  underlay  the 
gospel  record  represented  the  demoniacs  as  calling  Jesus  the  Son  of  God 
in  this  sense  if,  indeed,  in  any  nense.  Lexicographical  evidence  makes  it 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  "the  Son  of  God"  was  in  the  life  of 
Jenus  In  current  UHC  in  an  official  sense*  The  gospel  record  makes  it  im- 
probable that  Jesus  was  in  the  beginning  of  M»  ministry  recognised  as  the 
Christ ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  ittate.me.ntK  of  the  several  gottgH'ta  shows 
Hiich  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  evangelists  to  add  mieh  stat«*mcnts  to  tht* 
testimony  of  their  sources  a»  maken  It  probable  that  they  are  ail,  In  fact»  tlus 
product  of  the  process  of  gospel-making.  The  cries  of  the,  demoniacs  which 
tradition  recorded,  the  evangelist ?;»  influenced  by  the  thought  of  their  own 
day,  interpreted  as  aftirtnationH  of  his  divine  Moniihip  in  a,  cloudy 

akin  to  meHftiahnhip. 

(c)  Tin*  records  of  the  trial  and  miriftxiwi  of  J'mts,  He.re,  alsci,  th^ 
term  which  the  evangelints  rejx»rt  ti>  h»iv*»  lw*m  In  the,  i|tu*Mti<m  c»f  the 
high  |irl«l  to  JWIIM  (Mk.  f4gl  Ml,  'j6«Lk,  aj*1"  '*)  waficlaiilil'|rH"itififit*rat«icKl 
by  tlw  gmpirl  wrttern  lit  a  theocratic  and  nearly  though  not  ijuitf 

etftiivalitit  to  "the  Chrht/*  wlikii  In  Ml,  and  Mk.  it  fulliwri  imnu*dhttc')yl 
and  In  I«k.  lit  a  »t*|Miratr  cjuestion.    Hut  it  fa  probable  that,  iw  In  flu* 
ceiling  intiH  niiiri*  ilritrly  in  III,  i^i1*         lnskiw)s  the  wnnlH  are 

wi  addition  of  tin*  fvungrliitt^.    In  Mt,  jy**«  *f  the  tfrni 

tlir  flliical,  iiff«lktii*il  yet  1%  probably  irfVtcUl  ai^t>.     ft  i'-t,  IMIW* 

an  «illi»ri,iil  f*s|jitii;4ioii  nf  tlir  Htntrcir,    Tin*  wwnli  an*  nut 
in  or  Lk,,  and  tlir  t*f  Ml,  i|*'J          l»k.  ^i11 

Iwl   A  It  IIDt 
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that  that  expression  contained  the  term  "Son  of  God."  The  omission  of 
the  article  before  ul6?  gives  the  phrase  qualitative  force.  In  Mk.  i539 
and  the  parallel  Mt.  27",  the  expression,  looked  upon  as  an  utterance  of  a 
Roman  officer,  would  naturally  be  taken  in  its  non- Jewish  sense,  "a  son 
of  a  god/'  implying,  perhaps,  kingly  authority,  since  such  a  title  was  usu- 
ally employed  of  kings,  but  directly  expressive  of  divine  origin.  In  the 
thought  of  the  evangelist  it  may  have  borne  the  ethical  or  the  official 
meaning. 

(f)  In  Mt.  i618,  "the  Son  of  the  living  God'*  (6  ulk  toG  8sou  TOU  t^vrog) 
is  an  unmistakable  epexegetic  addition  to  the  Mk.  source,  which  has 
only  6  xpi<ru6<;.    The  phrase  is  evidently  theocratic.    To  Mt.   14"  there 
is  no  parallel  in  either  Mk.  or  Lk.:  the  verse  is  doubtless,  like  Mt.  ay40-  «, 
an  editorial  addition.    The  article  is  lacking,  the  omission  giving  to  the 
expression  a  qualitative  force.    There  is  nothing  to  indicate  clearly  whether 
it  is  ethical  or  official.    In  Mk.  i1,  ulou  Oeou  standing  in  the  title  of  the 
gospel  or  of  its  opening  section  is  manifestly  editorial,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  original  evangelist  or  an  early  scribe.    In  either  case  it  is  un- 
doubtedly theocratic  (cf.  Rom.  i*  Jn.  20") .    The  absence  of  the  article  is 
due  to  the  titular  character  of  the  whole  expression,  "The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God." 

(g)  In  Mk.  13"  and  in  its  parallel  in  Mt.  24**,  and  in  Mt*  xi«  and  its 
parallel  Lk,  IOM,  Jesus  uses  the  expression  "the  Son/'  &  ol6$,  in  antithesis 
to  "the  Father/*  6  xorfjp.    The  latter  term  clearly  refers  to  God,  and  the 
former,  without  doubt,  to  Jesus  himself.    In  itself  the  term  bears  its  ethical 
sense,  designating  the  one  who  is  in  closest  fellowship  and  intimacy  with 
God.    Yet  in  Mt.  xi*7»  Lk.  iott  especially,  the  uniqueness  of  the  sonship 
is  so  strongly  emphasised  as  inevitably  to  suggest  an  official  ancl  theocratic 
sense,  though  clearly  in  the  spiritual  realm*    The  passage  testifies  to  the 
early  date  at  which  this  conception  of  Jesus'  divine  ftonahip  was  accepted 
by  the  church,  but  by  its  limitation  of  fellowship  with  God  to  those  whom 
the  Son  admits  to  this  privilege,  in  contradistinction  to  the  synoptic  teach™ 
ing  in  ML  3**  Mt  5%  and,  indeed,  the  immediate  context,  Mt,  nM  Lk.  ioflB 
it  raises  the  question  whether  It  is  not  the  product  of  the  Mine  type  of 
Christian  thought  of  which  the  fourth  gospel  gives  m  abundant  evidence, 
rather  than  a  reflection  of  the  earlient  thought  o!  the  church  or  of  Jesus* 
own  thought, 

(h)  In  the  Infancy  narrative  of  Lk.  the  expression  "Son  of  God/1  or  Its 
equivalent,  occurs  three  times.  The  phrase  In  im  In  utfe;  *Y«|rtawu,  In  i »» 
wlbg  »eo0»  and  In  3"  |wtkl  toO  0«0.  In  the  last-named  the  u*e 

and  meaning  of  the  term  are  quite  exceptional,    At  the  end  of  the 
logical  line  which  traces  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  backward,  Scth  Is         to 
be  son  of  Adam,  and  Adam  son  of  God.    The          and  content  of  lite 
aonfthip  is  the  fact  that,  as          preceding  member  of  the  line          hi* 
existence  to  his  Immediate  m  Adam  owed  hit  not  to 
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any  man  but  directly  to  God.*  It  Is  improbable  that  the  author  meant 
to  push  the  parallel  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  God  a  physical  or  biological 
paternity,  such  as  that  which  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  sometimes 
ascribed  to  its  gods,  and  quite  certain  that  the  term  "son  of  God"  as  applied 
to  Adam  conveyed  no  implication  respecting  his  nature.  The  first  man 
is  not  other  than  man.  In  Lk.  IM  ute<;  'Yij^crrou,  used  qualitatively,  seems 
obviously  to  have  the  theocratic  sense,  but  as  the  immediate  context  shows, 
with  a  distinctly  Jewish  colouring,  akin  to  that  which  in  Rom.  r8'  4  is  ex- 
pressed not  by  ulbc  Otou  but  by  Ix  <nc4p(ioto«;  AeeuttS,  and  suggesting  an 
influence  of  2  Sam.  714.  The  term  is  evidently  nearly  equal  to  Xpior<k. 
Cf.  Lk,  2n«  ".  In  r"  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy.  Between  the  passage  as  it  stands,  including  v.34, 
and  3**,  there  is  a  certain  parallelism  in  that,  as  there  Adam  had  no  earthly 
father  and  owed  his  existence  to  the  immediate  activity  of  God,  so  here 
Jesus  is  represented  as  begotten  without  a  human  father  and  as  owing  his 
conception  to  the  special  exercise  of  diviae  power.  But  it  can  not  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  the  content  of  the  term  Is  in  both  cases  the  same;  it  is 
possible  that  in  iw  the  writer  thinks  of  this  exceptional  manner  of  Jesus' 
conception  as  differentiating  him  in  nature  from  other  men.  If  so,  and  if 
he  thought  that  &uch  differentiation  of  nature  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
exceptional  relation  of  God  to  his  conception,  he  has,  of  course,  reasoned 
differently  here  from  ^",  If  Adorn,  with  no  human  parents,  can  be  the 
product  of  divine  creative  power,  yet  as  fully  human  as  any  other  man,  it 
can  not  be  inferred  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  Jesus,  with  one  human 
parent,  becomes  other  or  more  than  human,  because  the  human  paternity 
Is  replaced  by  divine  creative  power.  Nat  should  it  be  overlooked  that  in 
BO  other  passage  of  N".  T.  is  divine  sonship  represented  either  a*  a  biologi- 
cal fact  or  aa  physically  conditioned.  Of  the  impartation  of  the  divine 
nature  through  a  physical  or  biological  proce&a,  or  otherwise  than  In  a 
purely  spiritual  awl  religious  sense,  or  of  its  a&wciatioR  with  physical 
birth,  there  is  no  trace.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  prtmump- 
tion  is  against  the  interpretation  which  would  Impute  to  the  author  the 
thought  that  liy  virtue  of  the  exceptional  condition  nl  hi$  conception  Jesus 
of  divine  or  naturt.f  Yet  the  context  It  Improbable 

*€/,  it*  tutratcnt  01  f»hifc»,  Ojrf/,  u<*  ^w5;  *  ^  y*i»  n^r<i$m  y#i»t«w  l|  4p- 

6jM»tf«*ir,  r»p  f w  *AI«j*|  4<*         4<Mi|jku*i?j»yipr«i'. 
tTtit*  ii  ttir  *'4'*r  Awlt*  from  *ny  qutttbm  <u  t»i  tho  lulfgrlly  w  twiiltiiSltf  «f  Ite 

m  il  Iwf  In  l»*t»  v  **  It  1*1  mt  ^  IK0  ftmtrxt  m  tn 

it  fty,t  Ii  in  in  MlMm  »>(  A  Utm  lb*t  ni  tlif  tiuitiur  *rf  itr  mt  «f  tlr 

iwrrAtlw    Thf  c*intrvt«  with  III  t*i  A  tn-%i»t^a  twuwthH  f«»  *  *lf*wri 

irf  tfct  Iwtt*  til  iMvid         lit**  will  bf  wr  A  mm  wte  will  b*1  thft  |ir««i«l  »i 

tint  will  t*li*  Ifi  «A  to  »  grttim*!  «r  m'f*iii»»  fw 

tl*  **!!»»         iliH  bi«  "friiM  I          »»*i  4  ttwm^*    Hni  wtth  il»  m  ij  il»H 

vtf«?»  »f  tint  f  I  »*ifi|*  ill  i*»  *fttl  ^  lilt  At  4tt|it{t?*  *tf  i*,  ill  til 

*ri*  tlf  lip*  *ll  t*l 

»  or  «l »  on  w  in  i 
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that  the  term  here  means  no  more  than  in  388,  and  the  immediate  asso- 
ciation of  the  word  <3cyto?,  "holy,"  with  the  term  ulte  6eou,  "son  of  God," 
and  the  parallel  use  of  the  expression  luveu^a  <3cYtov  suggests  that  the  term 
"Son  of  God"  is  here  used  in  the  ethical  sense.  Begotten  of  a  mother 
overshadowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  child  is  holy :  generated  by  the  power 
of  God  the  Highest,  he  is  son  of  God.  This  is  also  favoured  by  the  anar- 
throus use  of  almost  all  the  terms  in  the  sentence,  suggesting  a  qualitative 
and  ethical  emphasis  on  them  all.  In  that  case,  while  the  usage  of  the 
term  is  the  familiar  one  which  is  found  also  in  Mt.  s9-  «,  and  in  Rom.  814, 
the  passage  is  exceptional  in  that  Jesus'  divine  sonship,  ethically  defined, 
is  implied  to  result  from,  or  to  be  associated  causally  with,  the  exceptional 
fact  respecting  his  conception,  viz.,  the  replacement  of  human  paternity 
by  divine  power.  And  if  this  be  correct,  then  it  appears  that  whereas  the 
sonship  with  power  is  in  Rom.  i4  carried  back  to  the  resurrection  (its  origi- 
nal possession,  however,  in  i  Cor.  8<  to  the  beginning  of  creation),  and 
whereas  in  Mk.  i11,  the  ethical  sonship  with  theocratic  implications  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  present  passage  associates  its  origin 
with  the  conception  of  Jesus  in  his  mother's  womb  under  the  overshadowing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(i)  In  Acts  the  term  occurs  in  920  only.  It  is  used  here  with  reference 
to  the  exalted  Jesus,  doubtless  in  the  theocratic  sense. 

3.  Usagv  of  the  Johannine  wriiin$$.— -The  term  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  fourth  gospel  than  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  but  the  usage  is  less  di- 
verse. The  title  "the  Son  of  God/'  as  applied  to  Jesus,  is,  as  tn  Paul  and 
the  synoptists,  fundamentally  ethical,  marking  him  as  in  intimate  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  the  object  of  his  love  (iu  5lf»  *«),  Thk  is  also  the 
meaning  of  the  term  iwvoftvfa,  which  refers  not  so  much  (if  at  all)  to  the 
generation  of  Jesus  (cf.  i1-  w)  as  to  the  uniqueness  of  his  relation  to  (Joel, 
describing  htm  as  possessing  the  love  which  a  lather  has  for  hto  only  son; 
<?f.  316'  lsi  and  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  t14' l8.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  expression  |Aovoytv^^  xapA  icarp^  in  iu  is  not  a  predicate  or  title  of 
Jesus,  but  a  qualitative  expression  used  by  way  of  comparisons  "glory  ai 
of  an  only  begotten  (son,  sent  forth)  from  a  father  (to  represent  Mm)  *';  and 
that  in  i"  we  should  probably  read  pxrwyty^;  IW^  and  interpret  (Mvoyivfc 
m  standing  for  fwyof  «*%  ul6$,  with  In  definitive  apparition.  But  on  the 
bads  of  its  ethical  the  term  is  also  theocratic,  m 

the  representative  and  revelation  of  God  (*»*»  «  3"*  *»  $«»  **  **  ios«}»  In 
x«  and  in  i*»  there  is  probably  an  approximation  to  the  of  the  Christ, 

birth  physfcally  Tte  liter  writer,  Kto  to  to 

Jems,  by  tl»  addittea  ©I  v,«  bunuut  p*leralty  tad  threw  a  different 

wpcrtittd  v,*;  but  tito  <ioe*  not  th*  of  tint  VM  or  «vtn  »ffct*»illy  imply 

tto  tbfi  atttte  of  tbfe  f ,        to  tins  a  m  III*  r* » 

of  btMMw  i»t«ralty  do«  oot  cwiy  with  It  tat  14*  of  » 
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and  that  in  the  Jewish  or  early  Christian  sense,  as  in  it27  and  aon  there  is 
a  manifest  association,  but  not  identification,  of  the  term  with  the  historically 
inherited  idea  of  the  Messiah.  Here,  as  in  Mt.  i6ia»  the  confession  of  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  is  naturally  supplemented  by  the  term  "Son  of  God,"  not  as  a 
mere  repetition,  but  as  a  term  of  additional  and  richer  significance.  In  the 
gospel  generally  the  term  is  thoroughly  spiritualised,  the  Son  being  thought 
of  as  the  revelation  of  the  character  and  will  of  the  Father  (i11  io31,  etc.), 
and  the  functions  which  are  ascribed  to  him  being  in  no  way  political  or 
military  (as  they  are  in  Ps.  Sol.  17;  cf.  Acts  x*)t  but  purely  spiritual  (j1^ 
«  6s 9  8s €),  Even  the  judgment  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Son  (5")  is  not 
primarily  thought  of  as  future  or  external,  but  as  present  and  self-executing 
(318);  his  great  work  is  the  impartation  of  eternal  life  as  an  immediate  pos- 
session (3"  $«•  *«•  M)s  and  the  conception  of  a  future  resurrection,  of  right- 
eous and  wicked  (5")  is  a  secondary  element  unassimilated  with  the  preva- 
lent view  of  the  book, 

In  the  prologue  the  Christ ,  in  his  pre-existent  state,  is  called  the  Word, 
6  X6yo<;.  But  in  i11  the  Word  is  identified  with  the  only  begotten  (Son) 
and  3t1r  ro1*  are  most  naturally  interpreted  as  applying  the  term  "Son"  to 
him  In  hin  pre-existent  state,  There  is  at  least  no  intimation  that  the 
Word  becomes  the  Son  by  the  incarnation.  In  14*'  and  20",  on  the  other 
hand, "  the  Son  *'  is  a  title  of  the  risen  Christ.  Most  commonly,  however,  it 
refers  to  Jams  in  MM  earthly  life  (iw- 49  3"  5**-"  6"  8M  IQ"  u**  **  17*),  In 
19*  the  Jews  are  mid  to  have  affirmed  that  he  ought  to  die  "because  he  made 
himself  Son  of  God"  (uU$  6soO)9  the  only  instance  of  the  qualitative 
use  of  the  term  m  this  gospel,  as  m  5**,  they  nought  to  kill  him  because 
he  "called  God  his  own  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God,"  These 
probably  Imply  that  in  the*  view  of  the  writer  the  Jews  understood 
the  term  as  he  himself  did,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for  him  It  expressed 
the  on  Jesus1  part  of  full  though  delegated  divine  authority 

(in  <jn.«  xott  149),    This  carries  hark  into  the  earthly  life  of  Je»iw»  and 
more  emphatically  and  explicitly  what  Paul  affirmed  of  him  as 
the  risen  and  exalted  Son. 

In  the  fourth  the  term  "son  of  God"  or  of  God,"  u!fc$  feo$ 

cir  uUl         as  a  title  of  believers*  Is  (i«  mi)  by  which 

Paul  atafl  ufloi  m  a  iynonym  of  uUt  faoG  (Rom,  8»4*  4*»  *f).  The  exclusion  of 
wW  8*«0  from  Jit,  fo  gcacrally,  and  probably  correctly,  to  the 

writer's          to  his 

t«»  be  done  by          wM        of 

In  m         of  N.  T.         the         "$«»  of  Ciml"  occur  *%i  In 

to  Its  as  in  i  1»,    la  3*  «$*•  »***  »•  tt«  *»*  we  have  4  vl&< 

t«5  la  4"  V*  »b'  »*  4  wl4«  In  i»  tj«  j»«*»  I  ulfc$ 

In  if  "I^*i.j  4  tiEf  I«  4*  &  »%          |  In 

att,  MMfM    4«    £tl   ||f    4    yi^f;t   |n   fvtfry    taW    «XCe|||  |ft    |«   |R 

»I§         4  la  i  Jn,  *  tic  I  nil^ 
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TOU  icaTp6^,  and  in  v.9  6  u\6<;  in  antithesis  with  2>  icaT^p.  The  term  is  never 
anarthrous  in  either  epistle.  It  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  term  in  its 
various  forms  that  there  are  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  term  is,  perhaps  in  part  by  reason  of  the  controversy  over  it, 
thoroughly  familiar  and  needs  no  definition.  In  themselves,  these  letters 
do  not  clearly  indicate  precisely  what  phase  of  its  meaning  is  chiefly  in 
mind,  but  read  in  the  light  of  the  clearer  passages  of  the  fourth  gospel,  they 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  bears  here  the  same  general  meaning  as  there,  and 
that  by  the  title,  "the  Son  of  God,"  Jesus  is  described  as  being  the  unique 
revelation  and  representative  of  God.  The  constant  designation  of  God 
as  the  Father,  alongside  of  the  term  u  Son  "  applied  to  Jesus,  emphasises  the 
intimacy  of  relation  between  them  and  the  representative  character  of  the 
Son.  A  comparison  of  i  Jn.  223  4W  with  $l  illustrates  the  familiar  approxi- 
mation of  the  term  to  "  the  Christ,"  but  even  the  latter  term  has  evidently 
largely  left  behind  its  Jewish  messianic  associations,  and  the  functions  of 
the  Son  of  God  are  spiritual  and  universal,  See  i*'  »  3*  4*°  (cf.  23)  ". 

As  in  the  fourth  gospel,  the  children  of  God  are  called  in  the  epistle 
T<btvce  frjou,  not  ulol  fleou  (i  Jn.  3*- 9-  *°  5*)- 

In  Rev.  the  "  Son  of  God,"  &  u*b<;  roG  Qtou,  is  found  in  2'*  only.  It  mani- 
festly refers  to  the  exalted  Jesus,  but  what  phase  of  its  meaning  is  empha- 
sised, the  context  does  not  show.  In  ax7  it  is  said  of  him  that  ovcrcomcth 
that  he  shall  be  to  God  a  son,  u!6<;,  the  expression  clearly  designating  the 
victor  as  the  object  of  God's  approving  love. 

4,  U$a&  of  the  other  N,  T.  bovks^Th®  phrase  "Son  of  God"  docs  not 
occur  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  nor  in  any  of  the  general  epistles  except  i 
and  2  Jn. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  pre-cxist- 
ence  of  Jesus,  and  upon  his  post-resurrection  exaltation  and  authority, 
In  the  former  period  powers  above  those  of  the  angels  are  ascribed  to  him, 
even  the  word  God,  0t^»  being  used  of  him.  In  the  latter  all  things  are 
put  in  subjection  to  Mm.  In  both  these  periods  he  is  spoken  of  an  Son  of 
God,  and  this  term  is,  moreover,  expressive  of  his  exaltation.  Yet  in  the 
period  of  his  sufferings,  also*  he  was  Son.  In  all  the  instance*  in  which 
the  term  Is  used  of  Jesus,  it  is  apparently  to  be  taken  In  m  official  or  theo- 
cratic sense  and  for  the  writer  evidently  far  surpasses  in  content  the  term 
"Christ."  What  1$  conveyed  respecting  nature  Is  by  implication  of  the  con- 
text only,  See  x*«  **  *  3*  4**  $«• »  6*  7*  ios».  But  the  term  Is  also  of 
believers  (xa1-1)*  with  emphasis  upon  the  that  aa  a  father  God 
those  whom  he  receives  as  sons. 

5,  <SuttfjM0rjb"-From  the  whole  history  of  the          of  the  term  in  M.  T.» 

it  appears  that  the  of  that  is  in  the  use  of  the  term  In  a  purely 
ethical  and  religious  in  which  it  Is  applied  In  0.  T.  to  the  of 

Israel  and  la  Wlsd*  Sol.  and  P*.  Sol.  to  Ike  individual, 

Wm  aa  the  object  of  divine  love        approval. 
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In  their  portrayal  of  Jesus'  religious  experiences  the  oldest  evangelic 
sources  use  the  term  with  the  article,  marking  its  application  to  him  in 
unique  degree  to  express  his  consciousness  of  exceptionally  intimate  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  divine  approval,  with  probable  suggestion  of  the  conse- 
quent duty  and  responsibility  resting  upon  him.  These  documents  furnish 
the  best  basis  we  possess  for  determining  Jesus'  own  use  of  the  term  and 
conception  of  himself  which  he  expressed  by  it.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
with  accuracy  and  certainty  the  connection  between  the  representation  of 
Jesus'  consciousness  which  underlies  the  usage  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and 
the  Pauline  usage.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  also,  whether  under  the 
influence  of  the  type  of  Christian  thought  that  is  reflected  in  the  synoptists 
or  independently,  like  the  synoptists,  takes  its  starting-point  from  the 
general  religious  use  of  the  term  and,  alongside  of  the  use  of  the  term  in 
the  plural  to  designate  pious  men,  applies  it  in  a  unique  degree,  and  with 
consequent  heightening  but  without  essential  change  of  meaning,  to  Jesus, 
On  the  other  hand,  through  association  of  the  term  with  **the  Christ"  and 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Lord,  through  whom  God  exercised  creative  power,  it  came  to  be  in  the 
Pauline  letters  the  bearer  of  the  most  exulted  conception  of  Jesus  held  by 
the  early  church,  surpassed  only  in  that  respect  by  the  term  itself* 
Yet  it  Is  to  be  observed  that  in  no  passage  of  N.  T.  does  it  take  on  a  clearly 
physical  or  biological  sense,  implying  that  Jesus  was,  by  reason  of  exceptional 
facts  respecting  his  paternity,  of  divine  nature;  nor  is  it,  apart  from  any 
such  facts,  ever  in  the  strict  sense  a  term  of  nature*  True  to  this  extent 
to  its  O.  T.  ancentry,  it  is  always  a  term  descriptive  of  the  religious  and 
ethiad  relationship  between  God  and  Girfst*  and  of  the  function  of 
hi  the  field  of  relationship  between  God  mad  nan. 

Into  the  difficult  question  In  how  many  of  the  named  atwve  la 

I  1 1  (p,  394)  is  used  of  and  what  the  term  when  up* 
piled  to  him  or  to  the*  X6y«K»  who  became  flesh  (Jn.  il»  **),  it  Is  nut  necen* 
tu  enter  here,  the  word  in  not  m  in  Qalatian*.  On  the 
question  whether  Paul  so  the  term,  the  tthcmld  consult  8,  and  !!, 

tin  Rum.  9*  and  the  literature  there  to.  On  the  other  *«a 

efift,  W<*atu>tt  on  Heb,  i1  and  i  Jn,  $*„ 

The  of  also  lies  this  It  is 

Liut  In 


IV. 

A  til  the  H,  T.                of  tbr                         tuct 

h  to           (i)                        In                         of  the 

of  «r  of  thr                                           am! 

on  tht  ill  but                 til  tltc                              or 
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munity,  and  (ii)  that  looOogata  most  commonly  designates  a  local  assembly 
of  Christians,  less  frequently  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  the  world. 
The  reason  for  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  and  the  order  of 
development  of  the  two  usages  of  exxXiqafo  are  more  difficult  to  ascertain. 

I.  "ExxXijafo  denotes  in  classical   Greek,  according  to  its  etymology, 
"a  summoned  assembly,"  and  by  usage  "an  assembly  of  citizens  sum- 
moned for  legislative  business."    At  Athens  the  term  was  applied  to  the 
assembly  of  all  citizens,  as  distinguished  from  the  local  assemblies  which 
were  called  *6ptai;  see  L.  and  S.  s.  if. 

II.  In  0.  T.  the  assembly  of  Israel  is  sometimes  called  n-$,  some- 
times  Sn,x    The    latter    corresponds    approximately    in    etymological 
meaning  and  usage  to  the  Greek  teXTjcfo;  the  former,  cognate  with  the 
verb  13?;,  "to  appoint,"  signifies  primarily  an  assembly  met  by  appoint- 
ment.   In  usage  the  two  words  are  nearly  synonymous,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  respective  articles  in  BDB,  will  show.    Both  have  their  most 
frequent  use  in  reference  to  the  people  of  Israel,  either  as  gathered  in 
assembly,  or  as  constituting  a  community.    But  while  the  company  of  the 
Israel  of  the  Exodus  is  usually  called  rng  (Nu.  27"  3x16  Josh.  22™*  17; 
BDB.  speak  of  it  as  a  term,  tech,  in  this  sense  in  P),  sometimes  also 
^  (Exod.  i68  Lev,  4**   i6w  Nu,   i6»,  etc,),  nny.  practically  disappears 
from  Chr,  Ezr.  and  Neh.  (occurring  but  once,  2  Chr.  5'),  and  the  commu- 
nity of  Israel  is  called  Sn|;  (2  Chr.  31"  Ezr.  a®<  Nch.  7",  etc.). 

III.  In  the  Pentateuch*  where  both  words  occur  frequently,  the  Lxx  trans- 
late both  by  <iuvay<i>yifj  down  to  and  including  Deut.  5**.    From  this  point 
on,  with  few  exceptions,  fcxXipta  regularly  stands   for  Snrj,  aovaywy^ 
for  ?H£.    This  holds  also  of  a  Chr.  $*»  where  the  ^tpjn  rnyit  but  repre- 
sented as  assembled  together,  is  translated  efuvayc»>y?j  'IcrpcrfjX. 

IV.  In  the  Apocrypha  both  words  occur  in  both  senses,  but  while 
IxxXijcrte  is  used  only  of  Israel  and  more  frequently  than  0ov«yc*»yli  of  the 
community  as  such^  cruvaycay*?!  Is  used  also  of  other  companies,  even  of 
"sinners/*  and  occurs  also  in  the  of  a  collection  of  material  things, 
as  of  money,  or  of  water,    faxXvjcrla  never  occurs  in  the  plural,    uuvay^yaf 
(plur,)  occurs  once,  Sir.  24%  but  the  Syriac,  which  has  the  sing,,  indicate 
that  the  Hebrew  read  Sn^  having  reference  to  the  Jttwlih  community! 
the  house  of  Jacob?  and  that  the  Lxx  have  substituted  for  this  idea  that 
of  the  u  synagogues  "  ol  the  dispersion.    In  P».  Sol  neither  word  occurs  of 
the  Jewish  community  as  a  whole.    0w«yw*pf)  occurs  ttirec  times  (to1 
17**'  4i)F  In  the  plural  of  the  congregation*  (or  of  hrael;  In  the 
one  Instance  of  tJbe  singular  (17")  it  atao           to  Israel,  but  Ii  probably 
used  in  a  literal          w  a  gathering  together,*1    The  one  instance  of 

(lo1)  stands  in  ptttllrfte  with  cwwywy^  and  apparently  quali- 

tatively what  the  other  term  concretely, 

V.  These  examples,  though  few  In  number,  indicate  what  M,  T.  itself 
makes  far  more  clear,  that  by  the  esacl  of  the  pre^Cnristlan  period  the 
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Jewish  congregations— "synagogues,"  by  this  time  widely  developed  both 
in  the  dispersion  and  in  Palestine  (see  Bous.  ReL  d.  Jud.\  pp.  197  /.)— 
were  universally  known  as  auv«y<»>7a£  and  the  term  IjtxXiQcrfa,  formerly  used 
by  preference  for  the  Jewish  assembly  or  community,  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use. There  is  perhaps  no  more  probable  explanation  of  this  shift  of  us- 
age than  that  the  common  use  of  IxxXiqcrta  in  the  Greek-speaking  world  to 
designate  a  civil  assembly  (cf.  Acts  19")  led  the  Jews  as  they  spread 
through  that  world  and  established  their  local  congregations  to  prefer  what 
had  previously  been  the  less  used  term,  cruvayei>p?i. 

On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  the  same  regions  in  which  these  Jewish 
auvaywYaf  existed,  the  Christians  established  their  own  assemblies  they, 
finding  it  more  necessary  to  distinguish  these  from  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tions than  from  the  civil  assemblies,  with  which  they  were  much  less  likely 
to  be  confused,  chose  the  term  iKxXipfo,  which  the  Jews  had  discarded. 

If  this  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  distinction  between  aovay^y^ 
and  ixxXiqafe  in  N.  TM  it  suggests,  also,  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Christian  church  arose  first  on  Gentile  soil,  and  with  reference 
to  the  local  congregations,  but  that  the  development  of  the  ecumenical 
meaning  was  the  easier  because  of  the  usage  of  Snf»  with  reference  to 
Israel  as  the  covenant  people  of  God,  and  the  representation  of  this  term 
in  the  Lxx  by  IxxXijaCa,  This  is  in  a  measure  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  term  in  Paul's  letters.  In  all  those  that  precede  Col.  it  is  used  In  a 
large  preponderance  of  instances  In  the  local  sense  (i  Thes.  i1  a14  a  Tbea* 
i*.  *  Gal.  i1'  «  i  Cor,  i*  4"  6*  7"  n»«  14***  14 16»* »»  2  Cor.  i>  81'  *«•  »»•  »•  ** 
it«.  «  12"  Rom.  r6». 4*  »•  "•  »  Phil  4"  Phm.  «)•  In  i  Cor.  ii«  i4»*»  ".  » 
Iv  ^xxXiic^  is  a  qualitative  phrase  meaning  "in  assembly/*  "publicly." 
For  another  instance  of  qualitative  usage*  see  t  Cor.  14*.  In  i  Cor.  14**  "« ** 
it  in  local  but  perhaps  ustxl  generically.  The  latter  h  probably  the 
in  u1*.  In  (Jal.  i13  i  Ccjr,  i.o»  15*  Phil.  3%  however,  we  find  f|  IxxXijaCa 
U8cd  not  of  a  local  cluirrh  but  of  the  whole  body  cjf  Chrktians.  In  Gal,  iw 
i  Car,  IOB  15"  th«r<*  ar«  Milled  the*  words TOU  0tou,  aivl  in  Gal,  i1*  i  Cor.  15* 
Phil.  3*  thr  rt*fer**nf«  Is  t«»  the  (."hmtian  community  which  Paul  perw&ruted 
before  his  convrniitm.  That  he  not  mean  the  total  cJhurch  In  Jerwa- 
l«m,  hut1  the  body  »f  (Christian  Wttwrs  *a  »ttch»  is  Iiiclkmtftil  by  the  fact 
that  the  j>f rwec-ution  rxtended  licyond  Jcriwaletii,  by  the  addition  of  teO 
0i w»  by  tlw  a^nt'c  of  Any  batt  ilwlginttfoii  (rf.  i  Cor,  is  n1*  3  Cor.  i1 
i  Tiles.  J1*)  and  «n(>eciaUy  by  the  u*e  of  the 

•ft  toni  I'Wv  In  i  Cor.  lo15,  i  wfrrfftre  to  the  church  at 

In  imptwtibta,  and  to  any          chun.h  improtmhle.    The 
«» *  he  Gal,  and  i  Cor«(  Paul  had  oat 

In  of  M  ^  to0          In 

but  had  the  of  th« 

of  In  as  the  ^?*  of  ^ 

T«S         unit  that  h«         UM  but  il  WM 
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which  came  most  naturally  to  his  lips  when  he  was  speaking  of  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  In  Phm.  2  lxx}.7j<jta  is  used  in  the  local  sense. 
In  Col,  there  are  two  instances  of  the  local  sense  (4™*  16),  but  also  two  per- 
fectly clear  instances  of  the  oecumenical  sense  (i  18» 24) .  In  Eph.  the  oecumen- 
ical sense  only  is  found  (i23  3".  «  5"3-  *<•  «•  «.  29, 32).  in  xit.  (35.  «  5")  it  is 
apparently  used  in  the  local  sense,  but  in  315  qualitatively  and  in  sl(S  generi- 
cally  taken.  In  Acts  it  is  prevailingly  local  ($11  81-  *  n22«  2«  I21-  8 13*  14***  « 
x^8, 4,  «2, 4i  j6e  Xg2a  2o17)>  but  there  is  a  trace  of  the  larger  sense  in  9",  and 
perhaps  in  2o28*  In  19"' 41  it  is  used  in  the  Greek  sense  of  an  assembly,  a 
company  of  people,  and  in  i939  of  a  civil  assembly  in  particular.  In  7®*, 
like  rng,  but  also  occasionally  Srijj,  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  used  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Heb.  2"  is  a  quotation  from, 
the  Lxx  of  Ps.  2224  (*«),  and  the  term  is  apparently  qualitative.  In  i2n$ 
though  translated  by  EV.  "the  .  .  .  church,"  it  signifies  simply  "  an  assem- 
bly." In  Jas.  3  Jn.  and  Rev.  it  is  used  in  the  local  sense  exclusively.  In 
Mt.  i618  it  is  used  in  the  cecumenical  sense,  in  i8n  in  the  local  sense,  geneti- 
cally taken. 

Both  uses  of  faxXijrfa  are  thus  in  evidence  from  an  early  period,  but  the 
local  sense,  for  which  there  was  a  basis  in  the  Jewish  use  of  this  term  in 
translation  of  Snfy  and  especially  in  the  current  Greek  usage,  is  un- 
doubtedly primary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Paul's  earlier  letters 
preceding  Rom,  are  all  addressed  to  a  church  or  group  of  churches,  while 
from  Rom.  on  the  word  ixxXipfo  does  not  appear  in  the  salutation,  does 
not  warrant  the  inference  that  in  framing  the  idea  of  the  oecumenical  he 
had  abandoned  that  of  the  local  church,  for  though  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Rome  is  nowhere  in  the  epistle  spoken  of  as  constituting  a  church, 
this  may  very  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  organised  as  a  single 
community^  and  in  Phil.  Phm.  and  Col.  the  apostle  still  uses  fcxXqola  of  the 
local  body, 

Nor  can  there  be  imported  into  the  word,  on  the  basis  of  its  etymology, 
the  thought  that  the  church  is  ** called  out"  from  the  world  and  separated 
from  it.  For  however  congenial  to  N,  T,  thought  it  is  to  think  of  the  church 
ia  this  way  (a  Cor.  614"11),  the  substitution  of  an  etymological  for  that 
of  current  usage  is  foreign  to  Paul's  habit  of  mind, 

V.  AND  *AAA01L 

In  his  Eisiorkd  C&mmm^ry  m  51*  Pawfi  |$  tkc  GaJaJfaur,  p*  262, 

Ramsay  maitttams  that  **wEm  the  two  words  are  pointedly 
with  one  another,  *t  second,*  'another  of  the         kind  *  *  .  , 

while  $XXcH;  Implies  difference  of  kind/*    In  defence  of  this  doctrine  Earn. 
Horn.  II,  XH!  64;  XX!  32;  Thuc,  2, 40*- ;'  Plate*  Proto^  ja^D-jjoi), 
and  Axiatot  Pott,  a*  $*  (1263  *•),    The  Homeric  arc 

Ram.  really  bagging  the  question  he  that 

probably  refers  to  a  bird  of  a  dlHerent  species,  arid  fxiu«<  to 
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fishes  of  a  different  species,  it  is  this  difference  of  species  rather  than  indi- 
vidual non-identity  within  the  class  of  birds  and  fishes  that  is  indicated 
by  the  word  $XXo<;.  Similarly  indecisive  are  the  passages  from  Thucydides 
and  Aristotle.  The  passages  from  Plato  illustrate  the  otherwise  well-known 
fact  that  #XXo<;  may  be  used  to  express  not  simply  non-identity  but  quali- 
tative difference;  but  also  prove  that  itepex;  and  $XXo<;  standing  in  close 
connection  may  be  synonymous.  See  also  Eur.  Or.  345 $.'.  viva  y&p  fe 

olx.ov  $XXov  Itepov  |  fl  -rbv  dhcb  ®fOf6v<»>v  ydptwv,  |  tbv  durb  TovcdcXou, 
e  xpfy  "For  what  other  house,  other  than  that  which  sprang 
from  divine  nuptials,  the  house  that  descended  from  Tantalus,  ought  I 
more  to  reverence?"  Cf,  also  Aristot.  Metapk,  4.  3*  (1014  a"*-):  (i/qxlt' 
tfc  dXXa«;  ijx»)vd<;  kipa<;  T$  tBtt  aik&v,  "no  longer  (divisible)  into  other 
vocables  of  a  different  kind  (lit.  different  in  their  kind)*"  Cf.  L  33,  where 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  (urpUtt  tk  <!XXa  sTStt  gta^lpovta. 

Of  the  important  evidence  of  the  Lxx  and  N.  T.  Ram,  takes  no  account. 
The  former  (including  that  of  both  canonical  and  apocryphal  books)  shows 
that  broadly  speaking  the  two  words  are  synonymous.  Both  words  are 
used  much  more  frequently  in  the  enumerative  sense,  meaning  "an  addi- 
tional one/'  than  in  the  differentiative  sense,  meaning  "(another)  of  a 
different  kind/*  But  both  are  used  in  both  senses,  aad  in  aix  Instances  of 
pairs  of  pas»ge%  otherwise  practically  identical,  ttt po<  is  used  in  one  mem- 
ber of  the  pair,  and  <IXX0<;  in  its  parallel  C/.  Gen,  8lft  and  41®;  Excel  S19 
and  ao8;  i  Sam.  10®  and  Bzek,  n*®;  Deut.  24*  and  x  Sam.  XQ*;  Lev.  6n  and 
i  Sam.  a8s,  Gen,  19"  and  Judg.  IIM,  On  the  other  hand.  In  m  far  as  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  two  words  $XXoc  is  enumerative  and 
differentiative.  It  is  of  little  significance  that  the  preponderance  of  enu- 
merative over  differentiative  Xi  slightly  greater  in  the  of 

(g  to  x)  than  in  that  of  (8  to  x).    More  decisive  Is  the  use  of 

In  Job  37»  and  Dan,  4*  I1*],  and  the  regular  employment  of  6tol 
fa  pot  for  "strange  gods,"  whose  worship  ii  forbidden*  The  very  pro- 
hibition or  reprobation  of  tuch  worship  exclude*  the  thought  that  they 
were  conceived  of  as  other  of  the  an  Yah  well,  and 

them  as  foreign,  different    See  Dent  j»  6M  8»  ixis»  »  Josh.  stsst  24*  Judg. 
2»»  etc. 
Hie  situation  la  N*  T*  Is  ttturh  the  The  near  approach  of  the 

to  identity  of  It  IE  Mt.  16**  i  Cor*  ia"  and  la 

ML  4*-*  Mt,  13*-*,  compared  with  LL  S***»    Gil*  i1'  the  use  c»f 

in  tbe  additional  or  cnuiaeratlve  But  Its 

In  Mt.  6*  I L  i4«  (<jf*  Jo,  14")  aj*«  Acts  aj«  K«b.  7"*  »»  and  «np. 
in  Mk*  1 6"  Lk.  9**  a  Cor.  n*»    la          of  IXXe^ 

but  ao  occur  In  N»  T* 

U  i  i!0r,  I5****!,  I«  In 

Yrt  ilils  aho  tfa«  rad  the  two 

i§        la  this  the 
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kinds  of  flesh;  ITSPOC;  in  predicate  to  affirm  that  they  are  different.  This 
passage  is  specially  significant  for  our  present  purpose,  because  it  shows  how 
Paul  distinguished  the  terms.  Taken  with  the  other  evidence,  it  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  for  Paul  S-repos  suggested  difference  of  kind  more 
distinctly  than  did  <5fX7»oe  and  that  the  latter,  in  contrast  with  Irepog,  sig- 
nified simply  numerical  non-identity.  Cf.  Rob.  pp.  747  /, 

VI,    ETAFPEAION. 

The  word  eflcc7Y<OaQv  is  found  in  Greek  writers  from  Homer  down,  bear- 
Ing  in  extant  exx.  from  the  classical  period  the  sense  "  reward  for  good 
news,"  In  the  Lxx  it  is  used  in  the  plural  in  this  sense  (2  Sam.  4*°  i88a), 
once  at  least  (in  the  Swete  text)  in  the  sense  "good  news"  (2  Sam.  i83ft), 
in  which  sense  it  appears  also  in  later  Greek  writers.  Cf.  Frame  on  i  Thes.  i B 
and  re£L  given  there.  In  N.  T.  it  is  used  only  in  the  singular,  only  in  the 
sense  "good  news,"  and  only  with  reference  to  the  good  news  of  salvation 
as  announced  by  Jesus,  or  (and  especially)  as  achieved  through  him.  Its 
usage  is  so  preponderatingly  Pauline  (in  the  Pauline  letters  sixty  times,  of 
which  ten  instances  are  in  Eph.  2  Thes.  and  the  pastorals;  in  i  Pet,  and 
Rev.  each  once;  in  Mk.  seven  timesj  in  Mt.  four,  in  Acts  two,  in.  Lk.  not  at 
all)  as  to  suggest  that  the  Christian  use  of  the  term  probably  originated 
with  Paul. 

I.  It  is  most  frequently  used  in  a  doctrinal  sense,  signifying  the  great 
body  of  teaching  concerning  salvation  which  constituted  the  apostle's 
message  (Rom,  i*s)  and  which  because  it  came  to  him  from  God  by  revela» 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  him  (i  Thes.  2<  Gal.  *»• JS)  he  called  "the  gospel  of 
God"  (r  Thes,  a**  »• »  a  Cor,  it*  Rom.  i$l«),  or  "the  gospel  of  the  Christ1* 
(Gal  i'  2  Cor.  g™  Phil  iw)»  sometimes  also  **my  (or  our)  gospel"  (i  Thes.  i» 
2  Cor,  41  Uom,  219  fi6sl];  ef*  Gal,  xu  a1),  but  most  frequently  simply  "the 
gospel"  (Gal.  a*-  «  Rom*  i1*  iolffl,  etc.).    It  has  a  similar  doctrinal          In 
BpL  iu  3*  6"  Acts  is?  aoM  *  Pet,  4"  Rev,  14!    So  also,  but  with  special 
reference  to  the  message  of  the  kingdom  as  announced  by  Jesus,  la  Mk. 
x". »  Mt  4W  9M;  perhaps  also  Mk,  13**  Mt,  94". 

II.  In  a  few  Instances  the  term  h  used  with  special  reference  to  certain 
historic  events  which,  having  soteriologic&l  *ignifica&ce,  are  n. 
part  of  the  good  news.    So  in  x  Cor,  15**    This  is  more  clearly  the 

in  2  Tim.  a1,  and  is  perhaps  the  meaning  in  Mk.  14*.    The  instance 

is  in  Mk.  %\    But  even  hews  (unless  the          is  a  title  by  a  later 

hand;  see  Maudes,  Tke  J^rlkrl  GospA,  ad  to&;  Swete,  &i  toc»)  It  not 
denote  the  book,  but  the  of  events  and  that  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  writer  constitute  the 

III.  The  term  Is  also  en*f>l®y«d  by  metonymy  in  a  practical 

The  message  requires  to  be  proclaimed  wad  Is  accordingly  not  infrequently 
conceived  of  objeetlyely  as  ft  thing  r*C|uirf»g  so  that  the 

denotes  the  gospd"W<>rk>  (lie  0f  the  and 
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securing  its  acceptance.  In  this  sense  Paul  calls  It  "a  gospel  of  God" 
(Rom.  i»),  or  "the  gospel  of  Ms  Son/'  or  "of  the  Christ"  (i  Thes.  3*  Rom.  i* 
IS19  t  Cor.  212  gn  2  Cor.  iou),  or  "the  gospel"  (i  Cor.  9»b-  »  2  Cor.  8*8 
Phil.  2"  43  Phm.  13),  It  Is  in  this  sense  probably  that  the  word  is  used  in 
Mk.  83S  10";  cf.  i  Cor.  9". 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these  three  uses  can  not  be  sharply 
distinguished.  They  differ  only  in  the  emphasis  that  is  laid  on  different 
aspects  of  one  conception  rather  than  by  sharp  discrimination  of  meaning. 

VII.    XAPIS. 

I.  Xdptq,  a  word  of  the  same  root  as  xa£po>  and  xaP^>  *s  wsed  in  Greek 

writers  from  Homer  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
classical  authors  and  has  a  wide  range  of  usage,  including  "gracefulness/' 
"attractiveness/*  the  quality  of  giving  pleasure  (so  in  Homer,  Hctttod, 
Thucydidea,  d  o/.)>  "graciousness,"  "kindness/1  "good-will  towards  an- 
other" (so  in  Hesiod,  Thucydides,  JSschylus,  Sophocles),  or  "an  act  of  kind- 
ness" (so  from  Homer  down);  and  the  effect  of  kindness,  viz.,  "thanks" 
(so,  very  often,  from  Homer  down),  or  of  grace,  viz.,  "pleasure,"  "gratifica- 
tion" (Pindar,  Euripides,  el  al.).  From  this  last-named  usage  there  arose, 
also,  the  use  of  x&Ptv  with  the  force  of  a  preposition,  meaning  "for  the  sake 
of/1  "because  of." 

II.  In  the  Lxx  xdpi^  is  the  usual  translation  of  ?n  (as  !Xto<  is  of  *tpn). 
Like  the  Greek  term  in  its  classical  usage,  jn  signifies  "gracefulness/* 
"elegance"  (Frov,  aa11  31*°),  but  much  more  frequently  "favour/*  "ap- 
proval/1 and,  usually  fa  the  phrases  which  have  no  exact  parallel  in  the 
classical  usage  of  x,6pi?>  10  **3p?>  u  to  find  favour/1  and  jrji  IP|  **  to  caute  to 
obtain  favour/1    In  itself  the  term  has  no  religioun  significance,  being 
used  of  the  obtaining  of  the  approval  both  of  men  (Gen,  josl  $gn)  and  of 
God  (Ex.  33 wf-  2  Sam.  15**).     The  meanings  of  x^PK  not  by 
the  Hebrew  in  are  rather  rare  in  the*  Lxx  and  other  Jewish-Greek  writers, 

III.  In  NT.  T.,  while  retaining  nearly  all  the  It          on, 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  thought^  and  opccltlly  in  Paul?  certain 
distinctly  m*w            ol  metning,    It»         axe; 

i,  A»  In  Ctreck  ami  the  Lxx: 

Lk.  4H,  tQl«;  X4yot{  T^^  x%**^" 
a.  A*  lit  anrl  the  Lxx:  kindly 

another,  approval;  Lk.  J*1:  ,  ,  ,  i^ptti 

Iti^  M!  In  thin  the  IB  tierivttl 

the  the  Lxx:  %Apivf  "to   find  favour/'  In 

to  the  favour  of  Ckitl  and  til  one 

{Lk,  i18          7**):  "to  to  favour"  (Art*  ?w; 

fa  Jan*  4*»  ifcc  of  a 

Is  put  the  w 

j**)j  tad  j*')f  not  hi  the  tWt 
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usually  has  in  classic  writers,  "to  have  gratitude,"  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  jn  NXD,  a  meaning  found,  however,  in  Plut.  Dem.  y7.  Favour 
or  kindness  of  a  given  type  may  be  individualised,  giving  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression, •?)  3C&pt<;  aUmg  (2  Cor.  86)>  meaning  "this  sort  of  kindness"  (to 
your  fellow-Christians),  and  iwtea  #4pi<;  (2  Cor,  9'),  meaning  "every  form 
of  (divine)  favour." 

3.  As  in  classical  Greek  and  Apocr.  but  not  in  the  Lxx,  and  rare  in 
N.  T.:  kindly  feeling  because  of  benefit  received,  thanks;  Lk.  6s2-  "•  S4 
i  Tim,  iw. 

4.  As  in  classical  Greek  and  Apocr,  but  not  often  in  the  Lxx:  an  expres- 
sion of  kindness,  a  benefit:  2  Cor,  i16;  or  bounty:  i  Cor.  i6s. 

5.  In  a  sense  found  neither  in  classical  Greek  nor  in  the  Lxx,  but  appar- 
ently first  occurring  in  N.  T.*  and  especially  frequent  in  Paul:  "favour 
towards  men  contrary  to  their  desert."    This  usage  is  illustrated  In  the 
employment  of  xorcd  y&gw  an<^  xotT<^  fypa&fju-a  to  express  directly  antithet- 
ical conceptions  (see  Rom.  4*'  ie);   in  accordance  with  it  also  fpya  v6p,ou 
(on  man's  part)  and  x&pc?  (on  God's  part)  are  mutually  exclusive  as  pos- 
sible grounds  of  acceptance  with  God  (Rom.  flmt*  614»  lfi  ng»  8  Gal.  5*)* 
Grace  in  this  sense  is  attributed  only  (a)  to  God  in  his  relations  to  sinful 
men  (Rom.  $n'u  su  i  Cor.  is1*  Eph.  t*«  »)»  and  (b)  to  Christ  (Acts  15'* 
Rom,  516  i  Cor.  i6w  and  frequently  in  benedictions),  inasmuch  as  the  gra- 
cious attitude  of  God  towards  men  is  also  that  of  Christ  (a  Cor.  8f  cf.  Rom. 
58  with  Gal.  2*°),  and  it  is  in  the  work,  especially  the  death,  of  Jesus  that 
the  divine  grace  is  manifested  (Rom.  3*  $f  Eph.  x8«  *).    It  h  the  basis  of 
the  whole  work  of  salvation,  characterising  and  underlying  God's  action  in 
the  gift  of  Christ  for  men  (Rom,  $<;  <rf*  2),  in  the  justification  of  believer* 
(Rom.  s*4),  ia  the  blessings  bestowed  on  believers  (i  Cor.  x4  Phil,  t*)»  and 
consummating  the  whole  work  (Rom,  $*»  ").    It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine in  every  case  In  which  the  grace  of  God  or  of  Christ  Is  spoken  of 
whether  tMs  specW  aspect  of  it  as  manifested  to  the  sinful  ai^d  undeserv- 
ing is  distinctly  prwent  to  the  mind  or  not.    But  the  prominence  of  thi» 
thought  in  the  thinking  of  the  apostle  Paul  it  almost  certain  that 
in  Ms  benedictions  he  thinks  of  grace  it*  spedfimlly  divlae  favour  to  the 
sinner,  mwaifwted  In  Christ* 

VIIL    ETPHNH. 

Btf^vq  Is  one  of  th<^  N.  T,  wo^rda  which  clearly  the  Influence 

both  of  the  classical  of  the  term  of  the  Hebrew  word  of  which 
It  became  the 


*  IB  I  Boocii  (Olt»)  s?  (*)  the         It                       m  *  of  lAm  (i-/,  %  *I,  md 

with  wf«n«Ms  to         wto  havt                   But  It  b  not  fetal  tbt  Isct  of        §i» 

«n4  «»n-cleH'rt  b  In  mind  In  tit*  ww  «l  tlw  wwj«  4«d  In  tty  ?  hr  o>^^  b, 

to  Crwdc.;,  :i»ut  «tfte           tli^              crntury,  tilt  fi»           Oft  fiM  pW« 
CkMlm  «  early               vm  of  At 
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1,  In  classical  writers  sfp^v-rj  means  "a  state  of  harmony,"  "freedom 
from,  or  cessation  of,  war  or  strife":  Horn.  IL  II  797:   octet  tot  (ju56oc  <p(Xoi 
dfxptro(  etaiv,   6?   TCOT'   4-rc'   efp^vTjs-    ic6Xe(j,oq  5*   dcXfauto?  Upcopev;   "Words 
without  limit  are  always  dear  to  thee,  as  in  days  of  peace;  but  war  without 
respite  is   upon   us."    Xen.  Cyr.  3.  2n,  dXV  efpiftvTqv  pouX6^evoc  icodfaat 
'Apiwvfot?  xal  XaXSafot*;.    C/.    #$#.    7.  i";   Plato,   J&#.   4653 ;    ctpi!jvi)v 
icpb<;  iXXiljXous  ol  $v8pe<;  fijouat:    "Men    will    maintain    peace  with   one 
another." 

II.  The  Hebrew  oiW,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  its  fundamental 
idea  "soundness,"  "prosperity,"  "well-being,"  and  acquires  the  sense  of 
harmony  between  persons  or  nations,  freedom  from  strife  and  war,  only 
as  a  secondary  meaning,  and  apparently  because  such  freedom  from  strife 
in  conceived  of  as  a  necessary  condition  of  well-being.    Its  range  of  mean- 
ing in  (),  T.  is  as  follows: 

i*  Well- being,  welfare,  prosperity. 

(a)  In  general,  well-being,  welfare:  i  Sam.  25 8:  "Peace  be  both  unto 
thee,  and  peace  be  to  thy  house,  and  peace  be  unto  all  that  thou  hast." 
See  also  i  Sam.  iyls'  w  Ps.  29"  las8-  *;  m  the  Aramaic  o^1  in  the  saluta- 
tion of  a  letter:  Ear.  4"  s7  Dan.  3"  (4*)  6"  (*•)»  and  in  the  modem  Hebrew 
salutation,  $hal®m  dekem,  "  Good  morning," 

(W  Specifically,  safety:  2  Sam.  3««  »  Isa.  38". 

(c)  Specifically,  prosperity,  success:  2  Sam.  n7  Ps.  73* •. 

2,  Harmony,  freedom  from  or  cessation  of  war  or  strife:  Josh,  o11:  "And 
Joshua  made  peace  with  them,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them,  to  let 
them  live/1    See  also  Lev.  s6§  Deut.  ao18*  n  Judg.  4"-.    In  the  positive 
Hense  of  friendship:  PH.  4ite-.    Of  reconciliation  between  GocI  ant!  man  In 
the  turning  away  of  the  divine  anger:  Ps.  85*  Isa.  53'  57"  .    The  subjective 
seim*  of  ** tranquillity/*  "quietness  of  mind,"  in  perhaps  ki»  certainly 
vouchee!  for,  but  k  probably  found  in  such  pawigta  m  Gen.  15"  'Kx«  *&* 
Ps,  4*  37"  Isa,  ja»  Jer,  30* . 

III.  The  N,  T.  of  follows  that  ol  the  0.  T.  o^  more 
closely  than  that  of  the               gfp^vtj;  it  dfatmcUy  indwlcm  the  meaning, 
"tranquitHty  of  mind.1*    I  to  range  of  manning  and  use  la  an  follows; 

i,  Harmony,  absence  of  strife, 

(a)  Between  nations  or  btrtwren  and  man:  Mt.  io14:  ^ 

5tt  ^Xlw  {^tXtiv  il^vrjv  fat  fftv  y^¥«  oix  {XOov  tlp^FQV  4XXA  (AAxottpdty. 

See  §!»  Lk.  i4st         JM  Heb,  uw,  etc. 

(b)  Rtiwmntiatttm  God  aac!          Eph.  a"'* 

3,  Frt»§MTityf  wrll'lieing, 

(al  In  refcrenr*  to                             or  without 

tn  conditbni»                  In                      i  Cor,  i*>»*; 

11  4v  «IP^VH,    Set  aJiici  Mt,  io»  Lk,  1 1»*         ift1*  Jan,  a" » 

|b!  that           Into             men  are 

by  tie  and           of         in                                 tit  «vil 
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of  sin,  nearly  equivalent  to  salvation  in  the  broad  sense:  Rom.  86:  tb  B& 
<pp6vtj(jia  TOU  xve6^aTo<;  ^(*>-?j  xal  sfpTfjviq.     See  also  Rom.  i620  Eph.  6"-. 

3.  Tranquillity  of  mind,  which  comes  from  the  assurance  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  God  and  under  his  loving  care:  Jn.  i427:  elpfjyqv  d$(i]iu  6ti.lv, 
efp^vqv  T?JV  ipty  8(B(*HAt  Opttv.  See  also  Jn,  i6u  Rom.  51  i583  Phil.  4* 

Col  315-- 

The  occurrences  of  the  word  in  the  apostolic  salutations  fall  almost  of 
necessity,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  salutations,  under  the  second  general 
sense,  and  by  the  association  with  the  term  "grace,'*  as  well  as  the  evidently 
religious  character  of  the  whole  course  of  thought,  under  the  second  sub- 
division. 

IX.    AION  AND  AIQNIOS. 

In  discussing  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  ocfc&v  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  among  the  influences  affecting  it  (a)  classical  usage  of  ah&v, 
(b)  0.  T.  usage  of  oSty,  with  the  union  of  these  two  in  the  Lxx  and  the  Jewish- 
Greek  writers,  and  (c)  the  idea  of  the  two  ages;  this  was  of  relatively  late 
origin,  but  whether  it  was  born  on  Greek  or  Semitic  soil  is  not  wholly 

clear. 

I.    CLASSICAL  USAGE  OF  AION. 

The  Greek  «M>v  is  connected  by  etymologists  with  aM,  dW,  Skr,  $yut 
Lat.  mum,  Germ.  cwi&  Eng.  aye.  It  occurs  in  three  senses: 

i.  Lifetime,  life.  So  in  Homer,  Pindar,  Herodotus,  the  tragedians, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle*  See  ^Esch.  Ewtun.  315,  dorcvfjc  8'  atova 

Btot%v«!v,  "to  go  through  life  unharmed.1*     By  metonymy  it  denotes 
"one's  lot  in  life/*  Eur.  Andr.  m$»  or  **a  generation,"  Atach.  Theb.  744; 

in  Dem,  295*  &  ptlXXwv  af$v  apparently  means  "posterity/*  though  possi- 
bly it  falls  under  the  next  meaning.    In  an  inscription  of  37  A.  D.  (Ditten- 

berger,  SyRog&>  364*)  it  means  "age**  (of  human  history). 

a.  An  indefinitely  long  time;  sometimes  with  an  adjective,  i«ex^t 
dwxOonro«;.  See  /EscL  Supp*  574,  582;  A&  $S4i  Aristot,  Hnnd«  5  (397  a1*)- 

3.  In  philosophic  language,  "time  without  limit/1  "eternity";  so  notably 
in  Plato,  Tim,  37038,  <rbv  a!4va,  "forever1*;  and  Arfatot.  C«rl.  t.  o»* 
(279  a**0>  where  al«5v,  meaning  lifetime  of  a  man,  and  alciw,  denoting  the 
period  of  distaace  of  the  unlverses  are  w&ociatdi, 

II.    THE  eX 

The  etymology  of  this  term  affords  no  'in  determining 

the  meaning.    In  it  "a  of  Indefinite  duration, 

time  without  limits,  except  such  «t  are  net  by  tht  context  or  the  nature 
of  the  thing  of/1    Creme^  Sti  to 

o^jj,  "to  hide/1  It  us  "a  end  or 

perception/1    It  is  to: 

i.  Past  time  at  k  Gen*  <K  "the 

men  of  old*1;   Joih,  34*  Pi.  93*  Pwv,  8»»  etc* 
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2,  Much  more  frequently,  time  stretching  indefinitely  forward,  with  no 
limit  except  that  which  is  set  by  the  author's  thought  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  speaking:  Deut.  15":  "He  shall  be  thy  servant  for 
ever";  2  Sam.  i210;  "The  sword  shall  not  depart  from  thy  ho  use  for  ever"; 
Ps.  39":  "The  Lord  sitteth  as  king  for  ever."  It  is  probably  not  correct 
to  say  that  in  such  passages  as  Deut.  i$n  and  r  Sam.  i"  the  word  denotes 
a  lifetime,  or  that  in  Ps.  20"  it  signifies  eternity.  The  extent  of  the  for- 
ward look  depends  upon  the  author's  thought  about  the  nature  of  the 
thing  spoken  of,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  remains  the  same,  "time 
bounded  by  no  known  or  discernible  limit." 

To  emphasise  the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  time  the  plural  is  sometimes 
used;  i  Ki.  8la:  "I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house  of  habitation,  a  place 
for  thee  to  dwell  in  for  ever"  (o^ty)  ;  Ps.  6ig  I4S13  Isa.  26*% 


III.    THE  USAGE  OF  AIQN  IN  THE  LXX. 

In  the  Lxx  a!«&v,  though  occasionally  used  to  translate  tg  and  other 

words  of  nearly  the  same  significance  as  oVij?,  is  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
its  occurrences  the  translation  of  the  latter  that  its  usage  is  practically 
Identical  with  that  of  this  word. 

x.  It  occurs  in  prepositional  phrases  meaning  "from  of  old/'  such  at 
dw'  atovoc  (Ps.  n8  [119]**  Jen  3M),  tab  TOO  atoo«  («  Chr,  x6»*)»  ^5  atooq 
(Ptov.  8I4)>  xpb  atovo*;  (Ps.  73  [74]  w),  wpb  tflv  aWw*>v  (Ps.  54  [$$110). 

2*  It  stands  in  prepositional  phrases,  meaning  "for  ever,"  i.  6.,  for  the 
Indefinite  future,  such  as  ifa  «tov«  (x  Chr.  i6u);  tt?  ateva  atovog  (Ps,  18 
IIQ]U)»  i^<»  T^v  «^v«  (Deut.  15"  £f  /re?*)?  f^S  T^¥  atova  roO  atovoc  ("P»»  144 
[145]*);  tf«  TO^<;  aCdvac  t6v  ato^v  (Ps«  83  [84]*);  lw«  atoo^  (i  Sam.  itt); 
Iw^  toO  «!6w^  (Jofth.  4T);  ^<»  *ofl  «tovo«;  T^V  ato'wv  (Lxx  Ban,  7");  Si* 
atovo^  (Deut  $»  Im.  6o*«). 

3,  It  Is          without  iffqKMtiona,  mcsanlng  "an  indefinitely  long  time/1 
either  (a)  In  the  paa!*  «tow«;  (Deut.  ja1);  wxpo&c  atovog  (Pi,  143 
t^j)1);            «teve«  (Itta.  sx»);  1«H  «tovo<  (IM%.  a6M);  or  (b)  In  the 
future,                t^v  flstew  (Ex.  15");  »e  also  I»,  35*  Ps,  65  [66)1  144 
|i4Slw;  l*xx  l)ftn.  $4»  though  In  the  tatt-named  example  toO  «tew«  may 

"of  the  worW."    In  Keel  j",  tfev  «f&v«  iv  ordtav.  It 

to  by  metonymy  for  **th«  of  eternity/1  m  "th« 

tMllty  to  conceive  a!  cterotty," 

4,  fa  !*«.  %  [«joj»s  la  atU&y  hw  Itf 
iiig,                   c/.  v.«'. 

IV,  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  TWO  AGES, 

m  to  fclu?  future  hfatory  of  the           and  the  of 

the                worW-hbtory  fan  t»i*  «Iivl«leiI  Into             of  a-p- 

a*          1.1  thi^          of  I^nkij  »i«l  In  ElliI«i*If  K/L  il* 

/wrf»»»  pp*  i?S»f*)>  but  this                     §1  »  of 
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the  two  ages,  o^ty,  this  age  and  the  age  to  come,  does  not  appear  among 
Jewish  writers  before  the  last  pre-Christian  century.  In  the  Greek  frag- 
ments of  the  Ethiopia  Enoch  there  are  several  phrases  (some  of  them  new) 
illustrating  the  familiar  meanings  of  afc&v,  "a  long,  undefined  period'*  (g4  io3' 8 
14s  21 lo  22U  27'),  But  in  i6l,  6  aJ&v  6  ^ya^  TeXeaO^jasTat,  a  passage  assigned 
by  Charles  to  the  second  century  B.  c.  and  dated  about  170,  there  appears  the 
thought  of  an  age  of  limited  extent,  which  is  further  defined  as  lasting  ten 
thousand  years.  Cf.  1 8 l<$  2 1 6- ,  The  phraseology  reminds  one  of  the  Stoic  no- 
tion of  the  great  conflagration,  itself  related  to  Platonic  influence.  Cf.  Bous. , 
op.  cit.j  p.  568.  If  the  translation  correctly  represents  the  Hebrew  original,  we 
may  perhaps  discover  in  this  passage  both  the  first  occurrence  of  the  idea 
in  Semitic  literature  and  the  clue  to  its  appearance  in  Hebrew  thought.  If, 
further,  aJ&v  here  stands  for  oMy,  we  have  the  earliest  traceable  in- 
stance of  this  word  in  this  sense.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  said  by 
Charles  to  have  been  written  1-50  A.  D.,  occur  the  expressions,  **  the  great 
scon,"  "the  endless  aeon,"  over  against  which  is  set  the  present  man  of 
woes  (6 is  65 7' 8  66 e,  cited  by  Bous.,  op,  ciL,  p.  280).  To  the  famous  teacher 
Hillel,  a  contemporary  of  Herod  the  Great,  are  ascribed  the  words;  "He 
who  acquires  for  himself  the  words  of  the  law  acquires  for  himself  the  life 
of  the  age  to  come"  (Pirke  Aboth  iL  7,  cited  by  DaiPf/.,  p.  150),  But 
the  authenticity  of  the  ascription  is  doubted  by  some.  The  earliest  rab- 
binic witness  to  the  use  of  the  two  phrases  "this  age**  and  "the  age  to 
come"  is  Yokhanan  ben  Zakkai,  who  flourished  about  So  A,  0,  (I)al.IF/,, 
loc.  c&)»  These  passages  give  no  indication  of  the  boundary-line  between 
the  two  ages.  The  age  to  come  would  seem  to  be  the  life  after  death. 
Similar  ideas  appear  also  in  4  Esd.  (Si  A,  D.)«  la  this  latter  book  "this 
age*'  and  "the  coming,  endless  age"  are  clearly  distinguished.  See  4*.  *» 
^  7u»  «.«» 4T,  iitf,  8»*'»  »s.  In  7«*  the  day  of  judgment  is  said  to  be  the 
boundary-line  between  the  two  ages.  IE  6*'»«  it  to  be  Implied  that 

the  new  age  begins  with  and  includes  the  period  of  Israeli  dominion,  or  the 
messianic  times.  But  in  7"  the  new  age  begins  after  the  days  of  the  Me»« 
slab.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  variation  of  view  on  this  point 
found  in  later  Jewish  writings  antedated  4  Esd.,  and  this,  in  turn, 

that  the  idea  of  the  two         had  been  for  some  time  prevalent  in 
Jewish  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  to  doubt  whether  this  conception 

wlde-spimd  before  the  Christian  cm  or  early  In  the  Christian  period  Pa, 
Sol,  (c®»  60  B,  a)  sue  «!<&v  frequently  In  the  familiar  of  the  Lxx  («ee 
2tt,  a  3»*  it  g?»  si  gM  n*  t  |S»)y  adding  the  if«?  (§«) 

and  showing  a  for  the  •(«  irby  ml  In,  but 

never  use  the  word  in  10  the  two  Fhllo        Mv  not  lafrt* 

quently  for  the  of  a  Mfe.    See  195  (47)1  5$fir.  14  ($); 

Abt.  271  (46).    He  employs  It  In  the  of  an  Indefinitely 

tlmes  In  the  not  too 
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See  Cher.  2  (i);  Quod  deus  sit  2  (i).  In  Mut.  nom.  12  (2)  iv  T#  m 
atovt  means  "in  the  present  age,'*  the  present  period  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence, in  contrast  with  the  eternity  before  the  world  came  into  being,  which 
is  described  as  rcpfc  octovo;.  In  Pram,  et  p®n.  37  (6)  occurs  the  expression 
Tbv  IixacpoffOsv  aC&va,  meaning  the  earlier  part  of  a  man's  life,  the  part 
preceding  the  experience  under  consideration.  Cf.  also  Sacr.  Caini  et  Abel 
76  (21).  But  there  is  apparently  no  trace  of  the  antithesis  between  this 
age  and  the  coming  age.  Concerning  the  various  forms  which  the  doctrine 
took  and  the  different  definitions  of  what  belonged  to  each  age,  see  DaL 
WJ.  pp.  147  /•;  Schr.  pp.  $44  /.,  E.  T.,  ii  i77~79J  Charles,  art 
"Eschatology  of  the  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  Literature"  in  HDB. 
I  741  jf.»  and  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Eschaiologyf  chaps.  V-VIIL 

V.    NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE  OF  AIQN. 

The  result  of  these  different  usages  appears  In  the  New  Testament  in  the 
existence  of  three  senses  of  the  term,  for  the  most  part  clearly  distinguish* 
able  from  one  another. 

i.  An  indefinitely  long  period,  a,  period  without  assignable  limits.  This 
sense  is  found,  as  in  the  Lxx,  chiefly  in  prepositional  phrases,  which,  ex- 
pressing with  varying  emphasin  the  idea  of  indefinite  or  unending  continu- 
ance, are  translated  by  the  word  "forever/*  or  with  a  negative  "never.** 
The  simplest  and  most  frequent  of  these  expressions  is  «l<  T&V  cciavot, 
which  occurs  in  N»  T,  27  times;  Mt  a*»  Mk,  3"  n",  etc..  There  are  but 
two  instances  in  Paul:  i  Cor,  S18  a  Cor.  9*.  For  contemporary  exx.  of  this 
phrase  and  of  «(«  atova,  see  M.  and  M*,  Vac.  $»  f  ,  The  intensive  tig  to5<; 
atov«;  occurs  six  or  eight  times;  Lk,  IM  Horn,  i*1  o1  n|f  a  Cor.  ti11  Heb,  13*. 
The  still  stronger  formf  tt<  *ro5«;  «C$v««;  T&V  atow^v^  found  but  once  in 
the  Lxx,  is  a  well-established  idiom  in  N.  T.,  occurring  two  or  three  times 
In  the  Pauline  epistles:  Rom,  i6t7  (?)  Gal  i8  Phil  4**,  twice  in  the  pas* 
f  orals  ,i  Tim*  i1*  2  Tim,  4",  and  n  iirntm  in  Rev.  Other  slightly  variant 
forms  also  occur  in  instance!.  The  expressions  referring  to  past 

time  art:  lew  frequent*  but  by  no  mean*  lacking:  Acts  3**  15**  x  Cor.  af 
Kph,  3*'  >!  Col.  i1*  Jude  *.    The  great  variety  of  prefx»itjbfmt 
employing  thU  wore!  in  the  Lxx,  Apoc,  and  N.  T.  1»  extraordinary* 

3,  One  of  the  two  periods  of  thf  world  *»  history,  dkilngubhid  M 
I  i»lt#><  and  &  &  pJXXev  or  k  ML  iaw  Mk»  io*»  Lk,  i6s 

18**,    The  Iwtinctary-Hne  the  two         k  for  N,  T.  writ- 

ew  thf  future  «f  (thrist.    Mt.  indtratct 

|  toO  «tow;t  the  of  the  of  the 

»ga»  It  tt  the  of  Chrfot  for  Mt,  ijif»  <••  *»  24*  »S». 

3.  In  ttii  Thb  is,  not 

«II  but  It  that  It         be 

for         i»  tail  1  1»;  //.          13*  14*  ifi*  and  Jm  Xm.  iwl  (18*), 
tie         of         of  the        of  tie  the 
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furnish  the  first  evidence  for  the  acceptance  by  Christians  of  the  idea  of 
the  two  ages.  The  expression  "this  age,"  6  aE&v  oStoq,  occurs  seven  times 
in  the  unquestionably  genuine  epistles:  Rom.  i22  i  Cor.  iso  2*  (bis)  8  318 
2  Cor.  4*.  In  Gal.  i4  there  occurs  also  the  expression  "the  present  evil 
age,"  &  ccfrbv  6  !vscn:<b<;  xoyiqp6<;.  Only  in  Ephesians,  among  the  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul,  do  the  two  expressions,  "this  age,"  "the  coming  age," 
occur  together  (i21)-  In  27  we  have  "the  coming  ages."  In  the  pastoral 
epistles,  i  Tim.  617  2  Tm.  4"  Tit.  212,  we  find  the  expression  "the  present 
age,"  6  vuv  <zl&v. 

In  the  eight  passages  first  named  the  emphasis  of  the  apostle's  thought 
is  upon  the  ethical  characteristics  of  the  present  age.  Note  esp.  i  Cor.  i" 
(where  he  uses  "world,"  %6cr^o?,  as  a  synonym  for  "this  age");  Rom*  12* 
Gal.  i4.  The  distinctly  apocalyptic  passages,  however,  i  Thcs.  4**-"  5" 
i  Cor,  is35  (cf.  Phil.  i«),  leave  no  doubt  that  Paul  held  the  doctrine  of 
Eph.  in  respecting  the  two  ages,  and  that  2  Thes.  a1-",  whether  from  his 
pen  or  not,  is  substantially  in  accordance  with  his  thinking.  His  thought 
about  the  character  of  the  age  to  come,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  apoca- 
lyptic ideas  associated  with  it  pervaded  Paul's  thinking,  may  be  gathered 
from  such  passages  as  i  Thes.  2™  3"  chaps.  4,  5,  z  Cor,  15"-"  2  Cor,  5t<<ia 
Phil  i«-  "  a". 

i  Thes.  4"  shows  that  the  apostle  believed  himself  to  have  the  authority 
of  Jesus  for  his  expectation  of  the  apocalyptic  coming  of  the  Lord.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  Paul  was  the  first  in  the 
Christian  church  to  hold  this  view,  ami  that  Jt  passed  from  him  to  the 
Jewish  Christian  body.  The  absence  of  any  indication  of  any  controversy 
over  the  matter,  such  as  arose  over  other  points  on  which  he  held  views 
different  from  those  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Christian  community,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  that  the  primitive  church  already 
accepted  the  doctrine,  make  it  much  more  probable  that  the  apostle  found 
the  doctrine  already  in  the  church,  and  that  if  Iv  XAyip  xupfou  refers,  as 
many  interpreters,  ancient  and  modem  (cf.  Frame  ad  l@c«),  hold,  to  a 
revelation*eiperience  of  the  apostle,  this  experience  confirmed  or  &mpH« 
ied  a  view  already  held,  K,  as  is  more  probable*  It  Is,  with  Frame  «?l  o/., 
to  be  understood  as  referring  to  an  uttered  word  of  Jesu%  It  show^  !ndeed» 
that  the  apostle  MmseiC  supposed  his  inheritance  of  thought  00  thfa  point 
to  have  had  its  ultimate  origin  in  the  teaching  of  Jew*  Mmnelf.  The  latter 
view  is,  as  is  well  known,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  m  they 

stand,  but  not  so  certainly  by  their  older  The  It  at 

least  doubtful  whether          accepted  the  or         it* 

phraseology.    He  4lthe  conimmm&tfon  of  the  age,11  which 

Mt  i3tf*  *•- lf  24*  ftttd  a8»«  to          Is  found  h  this  only,    In 

»4*  it  is  manifestly  an  to  the  (Ml*  and  Lie, 

in  reporting  the  In  *  form  tbb  and  this 

fact,  together  wifci  its  eto  In  the  N.  T*  (f/,* 
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Heb.  gn)  makes  it  probable  that  in  the  other  passages  also  it  is  an  inter- 
pretative gloss  of  the  editor,  reflecting  the  thought  of  his  time  as  to  what 
Jesus  held,  but  not  traceable  to  any  early  source.  The  situation  is  similar 
in  respect  to  all  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  of 
the  coming  age  in  contrast  to  the  present  age  (Mt.  12"  Mk.  io30  Lk.  i830 
2o34b,  cf.  Lk.  i68).  Only  in  Mk.  io80  does  the  oldest  source  attest  this 
expression  as  coming  from  Jesus,  and  here  the  absence  of  this  phraseology 
from  Mt.  (19"),  whose  predilection  for  the  idea  of  the  two  ages  would 
have  tended  to  prevent  his  omitting  it  while  taking  over  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  lacking  in  the  original  form 
of  Mk.,  and  that  it  owes  its  presence  in  Lk.  (i830)  to  the  same  impulse  or 
influence  that  accounts  for  it  in  Lk.  2out-  In  that  case  its  presence  in 
Mk.  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  other  gospels  upon  the  original  Mk., 
of  which  there  is  considerable  evidence.  Cf,  Burton,  Some  Principles  of 
Literacy  Criticism*  p.  25;  Sharman,  The  Teaching  of  Jeswi  about  the  Future, 

PP-  S7»  93,  9S»  «$$• 

In  Mk,  4lf  the  absence  of  the  word  "this"  makes  it  improbable  that  there 
was  here,  at  least  in  the  original  form  of  the  expression,  any  reference  to 
the  two  ages,  Cf.  Lk,  814. 

The  phrastt  "this  age"  and  "the  coming  age"  do  not  occur  in  Acts,  nor 
are  they  found  in  the  fourth  gospel.  Both  these  books  bear  evidence  in 
other  ways  of  being  influenced  by  eachatoiogical  ideas  similar  to  those  of 
Paul,  wad  Implicitly,  too,  by  the  conception  of  the  two  ages,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  here,  any  more  than  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  these  concep- 
tions are  traceable  to  Jesus. 

It  In  in  any  ca»e»  however,  dear  that  the  two-age  eschatology  was  for 
Paul  not  a  product  of  his  OWE  thinking*  but  an  inheritance  accepted  on 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  authority  of  Jesus.  That  it  was  shared  by 
practically  all  N.  T.  writers,  even  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  to 
a  certain  extent,  appears  from  the  passages  quoted  above  from  the  synop- 
tints,  and  from  such  as  Jn.  6»» 4ft  Jas.  s?«  *  i  Pet,  i8  a  Pet,  3*  i  Jn.  a1* 

Jude  »  Rev,  »*. 

V!,    AIUNIO22. 

The  suljctcttvt!  tt&vtQ* !»  found         lit  Plato,    From  Plato  clciwn  to  N.  T. 

it  Is  used,  with  no  apparent  rhangit  In  In  the  "endur- 

ing for  an  indefinitely  bug  timet**  "perpetual,"  "eternal,"  referring  both 
to  the  and  throughout  its  hittory,  certainly  in  N,  T,»  rather 

frequently)  to  the  future.    For  see  Plato,  Rep,  3^1,0; 

X  9044;  0.  f*»  Di*xl.  Sir,  i,i*»    ty.  the  of 

M.        M.  Fur,;  "In  tin*  w«irc!  that  of  which  ttie  horijMin  I* 

not  in  itit*  lm  at  an  ,  ,  ,  or 

It  Ife  mi  thr        of  a  Uff ," 

by  of  it         o^F  wad 
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(Gen.  17'  i  Chr.  16"),  v6^o<;  (Ex.  27"  Nu.  io»),  etc.  The 
phrase  fy>$  atdwos,  so  frequent  in  N.  T.,  occurs  first  in  Dan.  12*.  The 
Apocrypha  show  no  noteworthy  deviation  from  previous  usage.  ^w?)  at&vioq 
occurs  in  4  Mac.  is3  Ps.  SoL  316  (")•  A  similar  phrase,  aftftvto;  dvaftfoxrn; 
occurs  in  2  Mac.  7*.  In  I  Enoch  is4-  «  we  find  the  phrase 


In  N.  T.  the  phrase  ^w?)  ocb&vtoc  occurs  43  times.  In  Jn.  and  i  Jn.,  in 
Acts,  and  in  Gal.  (68)  the  adjective  is  used  in  this  phrase  exclusively.  The 
feminine  alwvte  is  found  2  Thes.  21<s  Heb.  9°.  Its  force  is,  as  everywhere 
else  hi  ancient  Greek,  purely  temporal  and  quantitative.  Cf.  M.  and  M. 
Foe.  s.  D.  The  qualitative  conception  sometimes  ascribed  to  it  lies  wholly 
in  the  noun  £edj,  with  which  it  is  joined.  It  has  no  association  with  b  alfov 
o5uo<;  or  &  iw£XXa>v  aU5v,  It  came  into  existence  before  these  terms  were 
in  use,  and  its  kinship  of  meaning  is  not  with  them,  but  with  the  atov  of 
Plato,  meaning  "  for  ever.0  See  also  in  N.  T.,  Mk.  p** 

X.    'ENESTOS. 

*Evt<rat><;  is  the  perl.  part,  of  ivfoti)iJLct  which  in  the  pres.  mid.  means 
"to  impend,"  "to  threaten,"  "to  begin,"  in  the  aor.  act.  "impended," 
"threatened,0  "begun,"  but  in  the  perL  with  the  proper  force  of  a  perfect 

of  existing  state  (BMT.  ?5»  154)  »  "to  have  begun/*  "to  be  present,"    Ex- 

amples of  this  use  of  the  perf,  appear  especially  In  the  participles 

and  Iwcmrpw***;. 

Thus,  in  classical  writers:  JBscMn.  a",  Itt  toO  «6Xt|jioO  toO  *pfc$  ^ 
6^1v  ivtonjxAroc.     Aristot  Rket.  i.  9M  (1366  b*a)»  wtTd:  tbv  Ivt«rtSt« 

In  the  grammajians,  6  ivwc&c  XP^VO?  signij&es  "the  present  tense/*  See 
also  Xen.  JET«K.  2.  i  *,  t^v  ivt<rcijic6Twv  wpo^|jwtov.  Folyb,  i.  iBal  z.  6ots  a,  36*. 

The  usage  of  the  Jewish  Greek  writers  Is  the  same.  See  i  Bsctr.  9* 
i  Mac.  la44  a  Mac,  $*T  6*  ias*  The  participle  is  used  in  this  only  in 
0.  T.  Apocr,  It  dew  not  occur  in  the  Lxx  (can.  bk*.)« 

In  N.  T,  the  participle  has  but  one  meaning,  "present/*  Sec  lorn.  8" 
i  Cor.  3W»  in  both  of  which  it  m  antithesis  with  fjutXXovta;  i  Cor. 

7"  2  Thes.  2*  Heb,  9**  The  translation  of  RV.  In  i  Cor»  ;»*»  "that  i» 
ufwn  us,"  and  2  Thes.  a*,  "i»  just  at  hand,"  is  in  both  of  flie 

real  mewing,  as  is  the  comment  of  Robertson  Plttromar  on  i  Cor.  ad 
lew.  See  Frame  on  Thes,  ad  he*  See  Ep»  Bam.  **:  tA  icacpiXi&Xutyka, 

Ba5?  %t,fv  and  5*1  5ti 

iy,  wl  Iv  tol?  Iv«rA«¥  xcrl 

©§%  doOvrcot. 

In  Gsl.  i1  toO  «lfiwc  *tofl  undoubtedly  to  what  b 


*  Tfc«  tot,  «ad  tte  ft!  l»  »  othmr          lta.1 

9  wMefe  fe  k»^n  to  b  In  (t»|S  A,  o*J  |.  §»»          bt 

to  tfce  Wl  %  In  tl»  «UiW*vf  I* 

&» 
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more  commonly  called  &  af&v  o5To<;;  for  "present"  is  the  only  clearly 
established  sense  of  the  word  Ivecra&s,  and  the  apostle's  twice-repeated 
antithesis  between  IvsaT&Toc  and  ^XXovToe  (Rom.  8"  i  Cor.  322),  together 
with  the  use  of  the  word  pt^XXwv  in  connection  with  a£<*>v  to  designate  the 
future  age,  apparently  a  recognised  and  current  usage  (Mt.  12"  Eph.  in 
Heb.  66),  makes  it  especially  difficult  to  give  to  4ve<rr<i><;  in  connection  with 
af&v  any  other  sense  than  its  usual  one,  "  present." 

xi.  'AnoKAArrrra  AND  'AIIOKAAYIFK:. 

A  comparison  of  the  N.  T.  instances  of  the  words  denmc^-jcw  and 
<potvtp6<d  shows  that  the  two  terms  have  a  certain  area  of  usage  in  common, 
so  that  in  certain  connections  either  might  be  used  and  the  difference  of  mean- 
Ing  be  but  slight.  Thus  both  are  used  in  general  expressions  about  manifest- 
ing or  revealing  that  which  is  hidden:  Mt,  roM  Mk.  4M.  Both  are  used  of 
the  revelation  of  divine  righteousness  in  the  gospel:  Rom.  i"  3".  Both 
are  used  of  the  manifesting  of  Christ  at  his  second  coming,  yet  neither 
frequently:  Lk.  17"  (only  instance  of  dhco*ceX6iw<i>)  Col  34  i  Pet.  s4  i  Jn, 
afl3*.  Both  are  used  of  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  Christ:  Eph,  3® 
Rom,  i68*,  In  general,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  two  words  is 
maintained. 

4»avt p6w  throws  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  that  which  is  manifested  is  ob- 
jectively clear,  open  to  perception*  It  is  thus  suitably  used  of  an  open  and 
public  announcement,  disclosure,  or  exhibition;  i  Cor,  4*  2  Cor.  a14  4"'  n 
Kph.  5". 

'AttoxaXOtttt*,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  primarily  to  the  removal  of  what 
conceals,  an  uncovering,  and  in  some  the  choke  of  the  word  seems  to 
IKS  due  to  the  thought  of  a  previous  concealment.  But  for  *ome  reason 
dwxaX6iWti  has  evidently  come  to  be  used  especially  of  &  subjective  reve- 
lation, which  either  takes  place  wholly  vtfthin  the  mind  of  the  Individual 
receiving  it,  or  to  subjective  in  the  sense  that  it  k  accompanied  by  actual 
perception,  anil  results  in  knowledge  on  hin  part;  Rom.  B1*  i  Cor,  a1*  14** 
Kpfa.j*. 

This  distinction  i*  illustrated  even  Iti  sorm*  pa&uigttt  in  which  the  word* 
seem  at  first  night  to  be  ujwnl  Itit^rcimngtntbly,  Thutt  In  Rom,  i"  Paul, 
using  a  present  tennc*  ant!  tiy  thin  fcut  ;wtd  thr  context  indicating  that  lie 
h  of  what  in  constantly  taking  plau:i*  ;w  tht*  rrnult  t)C  the  preach* 

Ing  o!  the  goA^H*),  write*  fisKrfw^'jwj  f-lp  jy  «k<?»  «i'KWjMicf«t«u  i,  r,, 
arc  coming  to  jn?rtrivi*  lltr  (II%fiii«r  way  uf  rigiiliHiu^iwfi,    Hut  in  jfs* 

m  the  if*  of  flu*  jH»rf«?ct  and  the  nmttrxt  of  a  fart 

(or  til          clear,  hi*  wrll«  vuvl  SI  x<»*?^»  vlp»w 
Tb«  itlsllficifoii  in*twec*n  in  isi  ant!  in  i1*  Ii  tern 

km  The  (ormrr  verb  id  probably  In 

of  the  In  v.11!  th«  in  miml  that» 

to  the  af  the  of  (iod,          I*        In 
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a  revelation  of  divine  wrath,  the  revelation  in  both  cases  taking  place  in 
experience.  The  tense  of  l<pav£pwaev,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  he 
is  summing  up  all  God's  past  disclosure  of  himself  as  a  single  fact  and  the 
use  of  the  subject,  6  6e6<;,  shows  that  he  has  specially  in  mind  the  divine 
activity. 

Especially  significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  Gal.  iu  Is 
the  comparison  of  i  Cor.  210  (see  also  Eph.  3*-  *)»  in  which  dbcoxaXtiTOn)  is 
used,  with  2  Cor.  410-  ",  in  which  <pav£p6c*>  is  employed.  In  i  Cor.  210  a 
revelation  through  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  and  in  Eph,  3s  in  the  spirit:  the 
latter  phrase  probably  means  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  *.  e.,  of  the  mind  of  the 
prophet,  thus  emphasising  the  subjective  character  of  the  revelation.  In 
2  Cor.  410-  ",  on  the  other  hand,  the  reference  is  evidently  not  to  the  per- 
ception in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  disclosure  was  made,  but  to  the 
disclosure  itself.  In  harmony  with  this  distinction  between  the  two  words 
is  the  fact  that  <pavtp6<*»  is  several  times  used  in  speaking  of  the  appearance 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh  (Jn.  2"  i  Tim.  3**  Heb.  9M  i  Jn.  Is  (bis)  3*' « i  Pet  iae); 
three  times  of  his  appearance  after  the  resurrection  (Jn.  ax1  [Us]  l\  and 
four  times  of  his  future  coming  (Col.  s4  i  Pet.  5*  i  Jn.  a1*  3*),  while 
diuoxaltiimi  is  never  used  of  the  first  or  second  of  these  events  and  but 
once  (Lk.  i;10;  £/.  2  Thes.  i7)  of  the  third.  dfocoxaX6icro  is  Indeed  used, 
also,  in  2  Thes,  2s*  8»  *  of  the  appearance  of  the  man  of  sin,  but  probably 
here  with  reference  to  the  disclosure  and  perception  of  Ms  true  character* 
The  total  evidence  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  presumption  Is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  dhcoxocXfiira*  has  reference  to  a  diselomre 
to  the  human  mmd  involving  also  perception  and  understanding  by  the 
mind. 

'Aieox&XtxCK  ^VMX®  fi*st»  m  f**  m  observed.  In  the  Lxx:  i  Sam.  ao»«  (the 
only  instance  In  CMS,  bks.);  see  also  Sir.  nw  aa**  43*.  In  general  it  corns* 
ponds  in  meaning  to  droxaX^wt^!  signifying  properly  "  an  uncovering,  dis- 
closing, laying  bare,**  It  acquired  by  aswiatlon  the  Idea  of  a  cornsttpond* 
ing  perception  (possible  or  actual)  of  that  which  wMdlicIaswd,  but  not 
so  pre|»ader&tingly  as  dxomuXfiictw  the  idea  of  actual  perception. 

N,  T.  usage  of  dbcox&Xu<|Hc  Is  as  follows; 

x.  An  appearance  or  manifestation  of  a  a  coming,  or  coming  to 

view;          of  the  coming  of  Ghrtat,  nearly  equivnient  to  i  Cor» 

x*9Thm.  i*x  Pet  **'»4». 

a.  A  disclosure  of  a,  or  thing         that  Its  can  be 

p«rcftivdi:  Lk,  a*  Rom.  a*  8tf  itf*, 

3*  A  divine  or  of  a  In  Un  of 

truth,  or  of  tta  divine  will»  to  ft  bdividual,  and  M 

hvtAvbkg  the  of  i§  by 

tJhat  whIA  is  i  Cor.  14**  «•  »  Cor.  «*» » Qtl*  i11  a*         i»»  3* 

i».    la  the  tot  the  Si  upon  tto  of 

tfae  p«»a;  in  Aft  « &e  of «  tnitb»  tte 
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tion  of  him  or  it  in  its  true  character;  in  the  third  on  the  divine  source  of 
the  revelation  and  its  perception  by  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  made. 
Cf.  Milligan,  Com,  on  Thes.  pp.  149  /. 

XII.    'IOTAAJA. 

The  precise  extent  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  word  Judaea  is  difficult 
to  determine.  'louSocfcc  is  the  feminine  form  of  the  adjective  *Iou8ato<; 
(derived  from  Hebrew  rrwrn).  Like  other  similar  adjectives,  PaXiXata, 
Sup(a,  etc.,  it  designates  a  country,  x<*>P«  (see  Mk.  Is;  Jos.  AnL  n<  [i2]) 
being  omitted.  The  country  designated  by  it  was  of  variable  extent.  In 
the  Lxx,  as  the  translation  of  niirr  used  in  a  territorial  sense  (i 
Sam.  233),  it  denotes  the  territory  ruled  by  David  or  that  of  the  southern 
kingdom  (2  Chr.  n1)-  In  i  and  2  Mac.  it  designates  substantially  the 
same  territory,  as  inhabited  by  the  Jews  of  the  Maecabaean  period  (i  Mac. 
3'14  S18  9M  lo88;  £/•  v.M;  ii80' u  a  Mac,  in  n8).  The  military  successes  of  the 
Maccabees  extended  the  territory  under  their  dominion,  probably  in  part 
at  least,  with  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  term  Judaea.  Herod  the 
Great  ruled  over  all  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  from  the 
desert  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  Phoenicia  and  Syria  on  the  north,  and  to 
Idurnam  (inclusive)  on  the  south.  His  title  was  king  of  Judtea.  But 
whether  the  whole  of  the  territory  ruled  by  him  was  included  under  the 
term  Judsea  is  not  wholly  clear.  On  Herod's  death  Augustus,  substantially 
confirming  Herod's  will  except  as  to  the  title  given  Archelaus,  assigned  to  Mm 
Idumtea,  Jud^a,  and  Samaria,  with  the  title  of  Etlmarch  (Jos.  Bell,  a,  93 /, 
[6*]).  When,  ten  yeare  later,  Archclaus  was  removed*  his  territory  was 
made  a  Roman  province  and  placed  under  a  procurator  (Jos.  BdL  a.  117 
ftS*]),  who  apparently  bore  the  title,  "Procurator  of  Jud«a/*  (LL  3*;  <jf, 
JOJL  Bell,  2*  169  [g»]).  From  41  to  44  A.  D.  Herod  Agrippa  I  again  ruled , 
with  the  title  of  king,  over  all  the  territory  which  had  previously  belonged 
to  lib  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Be-tL  a.  2x5  ( it'];  Ani.  ill  252  [7*! 
it),  274  (5»J).  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  Ms  kingdom  again  came 
under  Roman  procurator*  with  the  title  "Procurator  of  Judaea"  (Ant. 
*<)•  3%  b9])*  and  this  condition  of  continued  until  53  A.  D.,  when 

Itunea,  Trachoniiin,  etc.,  guhftequcntly  Increasttl  by  a  portion  «(  the 
former  tetrareliy  of  Herod  Antipas,  was  to  Heroc!  Agrippa,  II,  (Jot. 

Ant.  20,  isB/»  [H*J).  of  Cuiplia  m  pn^cumtor 

«f  Judm  "and  of  the  entire  kingdom"  (Ant.  19, 36 j  {cf])f 
that  Judtea  was  not  thu  of  th«»  whole  territory*    But  tf* 

Jul*  »*  ^7  («s')«    Aim  in  of  the  adcHticm  to  the  of 

I  hr  of  the  count ly  01  lib  Herod  m 

ami  irj.  a 74  f^D*  And  In        3,          Ci»'*)»  of  the 

the  Wars  lie  the          country  of  the 

Into  and  Yctt  In         a.  147 /, 

(ia*)  flat          had  of  wd 
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Persea,  and  in  2.  2$2/.  (13*)  that  certain  toparchies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  were  given  to  Agrippa,  he  adds  that  over  the  rest  of  Judaea 
he  made  Felix  procurator.  Cf.  also  Jos.  Bell.  2.  265  (i36)-  Similarly  in 
Acts  Luke  seems  commonly  to  use  Judsea  in  the  narrower  sense  (Acts,  i8 
81  9n  iil)»  in  I219  anc*  2  110  even  excluding  by  implication  Csesarea,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  Only  in  29  io37  26"  28" 
is  a  larger  sense,  inclusive  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  probable.  Mt.  19* 
on  the  other  hand  (cf.  contra  Mk.  io1)  bears  witness  to  the  inclusion  of  Peraca 
under  the  term  Judaea.  While,  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  the  numer- 
ous political  changes  which  Palestine  underwent  in  the  last  century  B.  c. 
and  the  first  century  A.  B.,  the  term  Judaea  was  probably  used  in  at  least 
three  different  senses;  (a)  the  territory  south  of  Samaria  and  west  of  the 
Jordan,  (b)  the  Roman  province,  which,  as  in  the  days  of  Pilate,  c.  g,»  in- 
cluded Samaria  and  Idumsea,  (c)  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  after 
him  of  Agrippa  I,  yet  alike  in  the  O.  T.f  Apocr.,  N.  T.,  and  Jo.scphuft, 
the  first,  with  some  vagueness  as  to  exact  extent,  remains  the  prevalent 
usage.  Whether  Paul,  under  the  influence  of  his  predilection  for  the 
Roman  usage  of  geographical  terms,  employed  it  in  i  Thes.  at4  Gal.  XM 
2  Cor.  i1*  Rom.  i$al  in  its  Roman  sense,  or  as  Joaephus  usually  does,  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  must  for  lack  of  decisive  evidence  remain  uncertain. 
It  Is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  all  these  letters  were  written  in  the 
period  of  the  procuratorsMps  that  followed  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  1, 
and  all  the  passages  arc  explicable  as  referring  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Judaea, 

XIII.    'AMAPTIA  AND  'AMAPTANG. 
I.    CLASSICAL  USAGE, 


fApuxpt(«  and  tyucptdhw  are  derived  etymologkally  from  a  and  pJpo<s»  the 
primary  significance  of  the  verb  being  therefore  4<  to  have  no  part  In,"  but 
more  commonly  in  usage,  "to  ml«  the  mark/1  "to  Ml  to  attain/*  In  a 
physical  sense  it  is  used  in  Horn,  //.  V  387,  of  a  spear  missing  the  mark,  and 
in  other  similar  applications  in  /Etachylus,  Sophocles,  and  Antlpho,  So 
front  Homer  down  in  such  derived  as  **  to  fall  of  one*«  purpose,"  "  to 

lose,"  "to  neglect."    But  It  had  also  acquired  an  early  as  Homer  and  re- 
tained throughout  the  period  a  distinctly  ethical  "to  do 

wrong,  to  errt  to  sin."    Sec  numerous         in  L.  &  S, 

The  Eotua  *4ptptl«  first  in  tad  In  Mi  con- 

temporary Sophocles.    Neither  word  to  In  a 

physical  but  both  arc          of  non*moral  wacl  of  iin  In 

the  strictly  ethical  By  its  termination 

mean  the  quality  of  an  act  or  "  M  ilRfuIiieifi,11    In 

the  forma  of  It  It  in  Plato,  I  6*7!),  *  *  . 

ftpfttapo?  tt  ml  Ira  win  the  of  the 

right  and  wrcmg  of  law>  it  It  by  nature."  II 
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•Hjv  YE  6p66TT)Ta  T?te  pouXf|ae(o<;  fl  xal  <ipiapT(av  afooO  8tayv<&aETC«:  "He 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  discern  the  lightness  or  wrongness  of  its  inten- 
tion" (sc.  of  a  musical  or  poetic  composition).  For  the  latter,  more  ethical 
sense,  see  Plato,  Legg.  II  66oC:  Xot^opetv  r<*P  xpifjxaTa  Avferca  xal  ic6pp<k> 
icpopegTjxdTa  fywtpTfa?  o68aiA&<;  f)56:  "For  it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  cen- 
sure things  that  are  incurable  and  far  advanced  in  evil/'  But  it  is  also 
found  in  the  more  concrete  sense  of  a  "fault,"  an  "error,"  either  non- 
ethically  of  an  error  of  judgment,  or  ethically  of  a  wrong  deed;  in  the  former 
sense  in  Thuc,  i.  32®,  86573?  8}  (jufcXXov  dpuxptfoe.  In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs 
in  ^Eschyl.  Ag.  1198,  TtaXatd?  T&v5£  tybaptfec  Wpwav,  "ancient  crimes 
of  this  house."  Antipho  127®*:  06  -qj  lautou  dixaprl?  .  .  •  dbciSavtv.  C/, 
Dem.  248**  :  law  y  d&wipata  w6v6'  &  icfapaxtac  xal  dpuxpt^puxT*  Ipufc.  For  dis- 
cussion of  classical  usage,  see  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine 
Art*,  pp.  311  jf,j  Kendall  in  Classical  Review  r  XXV,  195-7.  For  in- 
teresting era,  from  the  papyri,  see  M.  and  M.  Voc.  mb 


IL    HEBREW  USAGE  OF  «W  nWV  AND 

These  Hebrew  words,  the  common  originals  of  &wxpt&m  and  dijuxp-da  in  the 
Lxx,  have  etymologicaily  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek  terms,  viz*,  "  to 

miss  (the  mark),"  "a  missing  (of  the  mark)."    The  verb  is  occasionally  used 
(in  Kal  and  Hiph.)  in  this  original  sense;  Job  $M  Prov.  ig»  ;  but  far  more  fre- 

quently in  an  ethical  sense,  "to  sin";  occasionally  against  man;  Gen.  43** 
i  Sam.  ic)4'  6,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, against  God:  Gen.  20^  Ex.  32"  EccL  7"  dfrtq.    Of  the  modified 
of  the  various  conjugations  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.    The  nouns  are 
always  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  signifying: 

i.  An  art  of  sia:  (a)  proprie:  Deut.  ai«  P».  $i»  Mic  6T  Hos,  4*  etfreq*} 
possibly  in  i  Ki.  H»*  a  Chr,  6»*  Ezek.  rS"  Fs.  51*  In  the  of  "the 

committing  of  sin";  but  rf,  E&ck.  i8ai'  "»  which  «em  to  show  that  even  re-* 
pcntant'c  was  thought  of  m  the  turning  from  deeds  committed  or  which 
might  be  committed  rather  than  expressly  at  the  abandonment  of  a  cotorse 
of  action  in  progress,  (b)  With  special  reference  to  rwponsibllity  and  con- 
fimtuent  guilt:  Deut,  15*  a4»«  »»  Gca,  18"  Nu.  *6M;  (c)  With 
reference  to  the  penalty  or  consequence  of  sk:  Lev.  stow  34**  Isa.  53" 

ch.  i4»*. 

4,  not  so  used,)  A  sin  oferiag;  Lev.  ?lf  a  Chr,  a^1'  ***  w. 

Ill,    USAGE  OF  THE  SKPTUAGINT. 


In  At  l*xx  (can,  bkn.)  4y«i«A«d  I»  found  170  timet^  la  all 

but  si  of  a  transit  titiffctf  npn  in  one  or  another  of  its  conjugations* 

lt»  It  firartii'atiy  identical  the  ethical  0f  the 

llir  latter  l»  orfy  e»* 

ttiD  {act  c*f  the  iliAriicter  of  the          in  th«  of  the 

LEX, 
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Of  the  nearly  500  instances  of  d^xaptfa  In  the  Lxx  about  four-fifths  axe 
translations  of  Nipn  or  nKen,  and  the  word  has  the  same  variety  of  mean- 
ing as  the  Hebrew  terms,  except  that  a  sin  offering  is  expressed  by 
•rcepl  &y.apT(a<;  or  fb  rapl  dptapT^a?,  the  word  depute  therefore  retaining 
its  usual  meaning,  "sin."  See  Lev.  9*.  *.  >•  "•  «•  «*.  etc. 

IV.  USAGE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  PSEUDEPIGRAFHA. 

The  usage  of  the  Apocr.  is  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  Lxx  (can. 
bks.).  The  words  are  always  ethical.  dpapT&w  is  frequently  used  in 
speaking  of  sin  against  God  (i  Esd.  i24  6lg  Jdth.  5"  2  Mac.  7*®),  or  in 
his  sight  (Susan.  23),  sometimes  against  men  (Sir.  7'  Ep.  Jer.  14),  and 
occasionally  against  one's  own  soul  (Sir.  19*,  c/.  Tob.  ia»°);  yet  it  is  doubt- 
less thought  of  as  related  to  God  as  the  supreme  power  whose  authority  it 
contravenes  and  who  will  punish  it. 

'Apuaptfo  is  used  most  frequently  of  deeds  of  sin,  commonly  in  the  plural 
(Tob.  3a» s  Sir.  2",  etc.),  sometimes  in  the  singular  in  the  same  sense  (Tob. 
3"  4")  or  qualitatively  (Sir.  xo*8  19®),  occasionally  collectively  (Tob.  o§ 
i  Esd.  78)-  I**  a  few  passages  it  means  "the  doing  of  sin,*'  rather  thaa 
the  deed.  Sir.  86  21®,  but  esp.  25**  46*.  It  apparently  does  not  occur  in 
the  sense  of  "  sinfumess." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  developing  legallsm  of  this  period  the  concep- 
tion of  sin  among  the  Palestinians  in  general  tended  to  become  legalistic, 
and  sin  to  be  regarded  as  the  violation  of  commandments  (Tob.  3*-«  4* 
Jub,  x$u  2i*»«,  chap.  50;  Toy,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  pp.  205/4  Bout* 
JW,  A,  Jud.*>  pp.  HS 1^  CluA?.,  II  9). 

Atonement  for  sins  is  thought  of  as  achieved  by  sacrifice  (Jub.  61  ^4ts)» 
or  by  compensatory,  meritorious  deeds,  especially  almiglvittg  (Tob,  4»-» 
12^* »),  Of  attempt  to  define  in  more  explicit  ethical  terms  what  it  h  thai 
makes  sin  sinful  there  is  little  trace, 

OB  the  other  hand,  there  appears  In  thb  period  m  effort,  of  which  there 
is  little  trace  in  O.  TM  to  discover  the  origin  of  sim  Among  the  Palestinian* 
there  the  doctrine  of  the  evil  impulse.  According  to  Rywel,  quoted 

in  Sous,  Rd.  d.  Jud.*,  pp.  462 /.» it  in  to  be  found  as  early  as  Sir,  (ai*1 »); 
clearly  b  4  End.  (&»*>  4m  741*  ** gw  X4M)»  the  Pirko  Aboth  (IV  i)  and 
thaa  frequently  ia  the  rabbinic  literature.  As  interpreted,  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, by  Porter  ("He  Yecer  Hara"  in  a»J  % 
Umbers  of  the  of  Ydi  pp.  93-111)  and  Beta.  (^.  dl.# 
p.  465)  thb  has  Its  «ett  in  the  «oul,  nut  In  the  01  The 

Jbnaet  the        of  evil  to  Phflo, 

by  thou^itt  by  FIatof  la  Mi  opinion, 

to  fad  the          0!  sin  b  the  of  the  body, 

It  to  the         of  In  the  of  to 

free  01  tad 

«s  »  every  fafaat  of  but  0!  evil*   The  tadl* 
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vidual  man  Is  a  free  moral  agent,  tempted  to  sin  by  his  body  but  able  to 
choose  the  life  of  the  spirit.  See  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria,  pp.  242  jf. 
A  noteworthy  element  of  Philo's  doctrine  is  that  intention  is  of  equal  im- 
portance with  fulfilment,  yet  does  not  become  guilty  until  it  is  fulfilled 
(Quod.  det.  pot.  96-99  [26]).  See  ESSF.  p.  163.  Sir.  once  traces  the 
sin  of  the  race  to  Eve  (25"),  and  2  Bar.  once  intimates  the  same  (47"), 
but  the  common  doctrine  of  2  Bar.  (17*  54**,  etc.)  and  of  4  Esd. 
(321  430  7U6ff>)  is  that  the  sin  of  men  began  with  Adam,  and  that  death  is 
its  consequence,  yet  this  is  not  conceived  of  as  excluding  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  (2  Bar.  54".  »•).  The  connection  which  the  Ethi- 
opic  Enoch  finds  between  the  sin  of  men  and  that  of  the  fallen  angels  is  an 
exceptional  view.  The  transmutation  of  the  serpent  of  Gen.,  chap.  3, 
Into  Satan  and  the  tracing  of  the  beginnings  of  human  sin  to  the  devil 
begin,  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  B.  c.  (Wisd.  Sol.  ««)• 
On  the  whole  subject  see  the  full  and  informing  discussion  in  Bous.,  op,  cit.9 
PP-  4S9~7<>» 

V.    NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

In  N.  T.  both  verb  and  noun  are  used  in  the  ethical  sense  only*  The 
Influence  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  there 
Is  still  in  some  cases  clearly,  probably  always  in  fact,  in  the  background  of 
the  conception  the  idea  of  a  standard  to  which  action  ought  to  but  does  not 
conform.  The  standard  is  usually  conceived  of  as  set  by  (rod  (Rom,  3**; 
cf.  x»"«,  esp.  "),  rarely  by  the  civil  power  (Acts  as1)* 

The  nouns  d|j,e?pt£«  and  &fjt$gtY)|xa  are  also  always  ethical.  Aiwfcpnjitce, 
which  occurs  only  in  Mk.  3"'  »  Rom.  3*  t  Cor,  6»«  [a  Pet.  i9l  la  always, 
In  accordance  with  Its  termination,  an  act  of  sin,  <l|wept(ocj  which  occurs 
much  more  frequently.  Is  newr  uaed  in  its  strictly  abstract  "tinful- 

nes»,"  but,  formally  defined,  has  two  usages: 

i.  Tfee  committing  of  aim,  the  doing  of  that  which  h  not  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  equivalent  to  tb  &po?c6vfiv,  petxatfat  as  cHxtinguifthed 
from  peftatutH;  Rom,  0J:  tfl  Aiwtprfijt;  «cc  also  Rom.  stf«  »•  «•  « 

i$t.  **,  is,  i4,  t«,  if,  «»  »tf  «,  »  (p).  nmi  Of  the  Instances  In  chap.  7;  81*  **•  * 
i  Or.  T$M  a  Cor*  s11*  Gal«  »"  J««  ^4i  «6f  H<sb.  4".    The  weird  U  never 
In  this          In  the  synoptic  or  Actn,  and  it  mainly  confined 

to  Paul  and  John,    In  this  It  ttt  |>enottlfi«lf  or 

Wng  of  »  one  would  of  a  pcmon—  «  demon  or 

it.  |»f  Rom,  611:  ^  o8v  fi  4v  f^  SV^T 

,  ,  ,  ^          6pAv  ,  *  .  tti  or  w  A 

«I%tfft«t  im!«*|«*iMletit  of  tlw  tinner;*  s^r  «|j.  Rom  SM|  lf  71* 


*H«  I  t  illicit    i*|i    ii|-U4  tt»*f  F*ul  frwmrtltnfi  not 

litti  AT  fi^t  ift^lt  #4  *ln  *iC  it  fti  »  «f«»wn,  H  «*ttHv  jutfittfti  hy 

ill*  Prt*  Ittir  vb  It*  I  li  tint  tir  m  *«?  iiw^  llw         in  A  iwiti  pf  f  i 

*s/i  ttwki  II  h  v*A  ui         wlfii  tti*  tuw  awl 
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Rom.  512"21  shows  that  Paul  applied  the  term  both  to  the  violation  of 
known  law  (  cf.  Rom.  il8ff-)  and  to  conduct  of  the  same  character  produced, 
where  there  was  no  law,  under  the  impelling  influence  of  the  hereditary- 
tendency  derived  from  Adam.  To  the  former  only  Paul  apparently  applies 
such  terms  as  xapAictw^a  and  -rcapcfcfiaats  (see  Rom.  514ff-  Gal.  319);  cf.  the 
discriminating  discussion  by  E.  P.  Gould,  "PauPs  Doctrine  of  Sin,"  in 
Baptist  Review,  1880,  pp.  216-235. 

2.  Sin  committed,  the  deed  as  distinguished  from  the  doing  of  it — pec- 
catum* 

(a)  Generically,  when  no  reference  is  had  to  specific  forms  of  sin:  Mt,  in: 
T?>V  Xabv  afrrou  dicb  T&V  dp^mwv  a£iT&v.      Mk.  28:  <&pfevT«f  aou  a! 

This  is  the  use  in  all  the  instances  in  the  synoptic  gospels  except 
Mt.  i a".  So  also  in  Jn.  8*<&  (b  ?)• 4fi  i$«.  "  19"  20"  Acts  2"  (and  always 
in  Acts  except  76»)  Rom.  4*. »  83t>« ia  n"  i  Cor.  is3-  "  2  Cor,  n7  Hcb.  i«, 
and  generally  in  this  epistle;  i  Jn.  i§,  and  generally  in  this  epistle.  It  h 
used  in  this  sense,  in  the  singular  and  without  the  article,  qualitatively 
(meaning,  however,  not  sinfulness,  but  having  the  quality  of  sin)  in  Rom. 
14"  i  Jn.  5"  Jas.  4". 

(b)  Specifically,  when  reference  is  had  to  a  particular  deed  or  a  particular 
kind  of  sinful  deed:  Mt,  xa**:  wXcra  A|JU3spt(a  xat  pX«qpiQt*.te  defpiO^acrat  TO!C 
dv0p<5-jcon;,  f)  §^  Toil  «vsii|jwTo«;  pXaaftjpiCa  o5x  dftWjgstat.    See  also  Acts  7M, 

(c)  Collectively,  the  singular  for  the  plural:   Jn,  r":   Bt  & 
6toG  &  oeTpfcw  TJJV  dpuxptfav  TOO  x6a|i,ou»    See  also  Rom,  3**  M. 

(d)  By  metonymy,  for  a  sin*bearer:  a  Cor,  5":  tbv  |xfj  yv6vta 
Oieip  ijp^v  d|jwxpt(av  jicoCiqasv, 

It  is  obvious  that  the  distinction  between  i  and  a,  having  reference  to 
a  difference  not  in  content  but  only  in  |»lat  of  view,  may  easily  reach  a. 
vanishing  point.  Thus  the  context  of  i  Jn,  3*  shows  that  "  to  take  away 
sins"  means  to  cause  them  to  cease  to  be  done;  In  other  wordi^  it  Is  the 
doing  of  sin  that  is  to  cease,  but  the  writer  ha*  in  thought  objectified  the 
deeds  tad  spoken  of  them,  as  thlnga  to  be  removed.  So  in  Jn,  St4»  10 
"die  in  your  gins,"  is  probably  synonymous  with  to  4lcllc*  In  your  »ln»" 
in  811,  the  meaning  In  both  being  to  die  while  stilt  sinning;  though  It 
is  possible  that  the  plural  phrase  means  to  "die  in  the  condemnation 
by  your  sins."  C/.  also  Rom.  6**  7**  and  the  exx*  cited  under  mpp,  i  (a), 

As  concerns  the  content  of  there  was  evidently  room 

for  wMe  dif  ewaee  of  opinion  among  whei          the  term.    Unlike 

such  us  w«>fwil«»  xX0w|»  and  which  in 

Ae  duurftcter  of  the  to  which          refer,  and  and 

&pf4  which  an  inward  disposition*  by  etymology  am! 

the  acts  a*  to  conform  to  a 

(implM  to  be  tight),  and  wad  canceivnd  to  b*>  sit 

by  God.  of  the  get  by  God 

to  the  be 
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In  the  type  of  Pharisaism  which  finds  expression  in  Jub.,  and  which 
is  reflected  in  the  gospels  and  in  the  controversial  letters  of  Paul,  we  find 
a  distinctly  legalistic  conception  of  sin.  Basing  the  teaching  on  law  and 
making  much  of  its  specific  and  especially  its  more  external  commands, 
literally  interpreted,  it  tended  to  emphasise  the  external.  This  tendency 
Jesus  opposed  (see  esp.  Mt,  chaps.  5,  6),  yet  not  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing righteousness  and  sin  matters  wholly  of  disposition  or  intention  (cf, 
above  on  Philo).  He  included  both  external  and  internal  acts  under 
the  category  of  sins  (see  esp.  Mk.  7"),  and  demanded  deeds  as  well  as  dis- 
position (Mt.  7*<-»7).  He  did  not  find  his  standard  of  what  was  right  and 
wrong  m  the  statutes  of  the  law,  but  in  some  more  ultimate  criterion, 
Yet  he  does  not  expressly  state  any  single  principle  of  sin  to  which  all  sins 
may  be  reduced.  We  may  roughly  classify  the  acts  and  dispositions  which 
he  reproved  and  evidently  included  under  the  term  sin  as  (a)  sins  of  the 
flesh  and  the  sensual  mind:  fornication,  adultery,  encouragement  of  sensual 
thought,  (b)  Sins  of  conduct  or  attitude  towards  other  mem:  theft,  covet- 
ousness,  hatred,  lack  of  compassion,  unwillingness  to  forgive,  (c)  Atti- 
tude towards  truth;  refusal  to  accept  truth  when  it  is  presented,  captious 
demand  for  evidence,  hyfy>crisy»  and  profession  without  deeds,  (d)  Atti- 
tude towards  God:  ingratitude,  unwillingness  to  trust  him. 

Remembering  that  Jesus  summed  up  all  righteous  action  under  the 
single  term  "love,"  and  observing  that  in,  all  the  things  which  he  calls  sin 
there  is  an  element  of  selfishnesa,  in  the  sense  of  grasping  things  for  <me*s 
self  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  others,  or  excessive  self-assertion,  this  may 
be  understood  to  be  the  characteristic  quality  of  »in*  viz.,  isolation  of  one*g 
self  from  the  world  in  which  one  lives,  refusal  to  live  in  reciprocally  bene- 
ficial relations  to  the  community  of  which  one  h  an  integral  part.  But 
Jesus  does  not  himself  explicitly  state  the  matter  thus.  So  far  m  the 
gofipein  report,  he  seems  rather  Immediately  to  have  recognised  certain 
acts  tw  ttn  and  to  have  attuned  that  his  hearers1  consciences  would  give 
concurrent  judgment. 

In  his  writings  the  apostle  Paul  emphasised  the  intirnat,  yet  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  external.    Under  the  conception  of  sift  h«  included  outward 
act*        Inward  thoughts*  and  feelings;  on  the  one  *ide  murder,  fornication, 
ami  on  the  other  envy,  maltee,  wrath*,  etc. 

In  Rom.,  chap.  7,  lie  to  indicate         while  he  mm  yet  a 

the  of  the  perception  that  the?  law  !i»  dominion 

to  the  «L1  well  m  to  outward  and  as 

»a  sin.    The  "Thou  not 

covet,"  in  hw  sin  to  life         a 

wit  of  but  of  Yet  thf  of  tbt 

of  th<*  law  and  the  of  In  the 

ctf  and  "tin          ttw  to  ttt« 

01          and  tb0  of  lik 
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Yet  he  nowhere  clearly  indicates  that  even  after  his  conversion  he  worked 
out  for  the  generic  idea  of  sin  a  definition  corresponding  to  that  which  he 
found  for  righteousness  in  the  idea  of  love.  For  while  in  Rom.  iiaff-  he 
finds  the  ground  of  divine  condemnation  of  sin  in  the  suppression  of  truth 
possessed,  yet  this  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  sin,  but 
as  the  basis  of  guilt.  Jas.  417  similarly  makes  conduct  not  in  accordance 
with  one's  knowledge  of  good  to  be  sin,  but  does  not  affirm  the  converse, 
and  hence  does  not  thereby  define  sin. 

The  gospel  of  John  takes  fundamentally  the  same  position  as  the  synop- 
tists  and  Paul.  Instead  of  defining  sin,  it  assumes  that  its  character  is 
known,  and  puts  especial  emphasis  on  rejection  of  the  light,  especially  as 
manifested  in  failure  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  finds  in  such  rejection  the 
ground  of  the  divine  judgment  (3"  9"  15"  16*). 

The  statement  of  i  Jn.  3*  must  be  understood  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  part  of  the  author's  polemic  against  the  Antinomians,  who  justified  their 
unrighteousness  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  under  law;  yet,  in  view 
of  the  whole  character  of  the  letter,  the  law  here  referred  to  must  be  un- 
derstood, not  in  the  legalistic  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  denoting  the  divine 
will  in  general. 

Of  the  origin  of  sin  and  the  relation  of  its  origin  to  personal  responsibility, 
there  is  no  direct  discussion.  In  the  synoptic  gospels,  but  there  arc  one  or 
two  passages  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  Jesus'  thought  on  the 
subject.  These  gospels  record  him  as  speaking  of  Satan  or  the  devil  as 
tempting  men  to  sin  (ML  i19  Mt,  13**'  *»)  and  of  men  as  exerting  a  like 
Influence  on  one  another  (ML  8I8)»  He  speaks  of  physical  conditions 
also  as  being  the  occasion  of  sin*  But  he  never  ascribes  to  any  of  these 
influences  compelling  power.  fnctels  In  ML  7l4a8t,  discussing  the  question 
of  what  defiles  a  man  morally,  he  expressly  finds  the  cause  of  sin,  both 
Internal  and  external  in  the  man  hlmaelf,  the  heart,  It  is  of  special  Impor- 
tance to  note  that  he  does  not  say  either  that  outward  acts  prow  the  heart 
(that  is,  as  the  context  shows,  the  inner  self,  which  Is  the  source  of  action) 
to  be  sinful,  as  if  its  character  were  already  fixed  (<j.  j.,  by  heredity)  and 
could  only  manifest  itself,  or  that  Inward  conditions  the  out- 

ward, but  that  from  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  ami  that 
the  man.    He  thus  the  man  the  generator  of  hfa  own  character 

Whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  heredity  or  of  physdcul 
as  rekted  to  sin,  they  were  not,  according  to  this  the  of  it* 

Paul,  to  with  4  Kad.  ami  a  Bar.,  n!n  a 

racial  matter,  beginning  with  Adam,  and  clown  to  his  descendant^ 

both  before  tad          the  of  tew,  not  imputed,  however, 

where  there  is  no  law  (Rom,  $"*')•    In  the  individual,          aln  has  ill 
two  10  the  two  of  the  cif  the 

(after  Adam),    It  is  fiat  a  tad 

few  Adam),         m  the  01  the  w 
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force  and  an  actual  practice  (Rom.  78-18),  as  in  the  race  it  issued  in  trans- 
gression (Gal.  319),  In  his  representation  of  responsibility  for  sin  the 
apostle  is  apparently  not  quite  uniform.  Consistent  in  his  view  that 
there  is  guilt  only  where  law  is,  he  seems  in  Rom.  513-  M  to  imply  that  it 
exists  only  where  there  is  explicit  published  law,  but  in  iia~218  clearly  holds 
that  suppression  of  truth,  violation  of  law,  however  revealed,  involves 
guilt.  So,  also,  death  is  in  Rom,  5"-  u  traced,  not  to  the  sin  which  being 
against  law  is  imputed,  but  to  the  primal  sin  of  Adam,  shared  by  his  de- 
scendants, but  not  imputed  to  the  individual  descendant  who  was  not 
under  law,  On  the  other  hand,  in  Rom.  y8-18,  its  cause  is  found  in  the  con- 
scious disobedience  of  known  commandments.  Personal  responsibility  is 
even  more  explicitly  set  forth  without  reference  to  heredity  in  i18  a«,  the 
basis  of  condemnation  being,  as  pointed  out  above,  in  the  suppression  of 
truth  and  action  contrary  to  it. 

In  this  conception  of  sin  as  a  force  dormant  in  the  individual  until  the 
coming  of  the  commandment  (Rom.  71"11),  the  thought  of  the  apostle  ap- 
proximates the  rabbinic  idea  of  the  evil  impulse  (y*$er  hara).  Yet  the 
Pauline  Atucptlg  differs  from  the  yeger  ham  in  that  the  latter  designates 
not  the  doing  of  ain,  but  a  force  operative  in  the  conscious  life  and  impelling 
one  to  evil  conduct,  while  with  Paul  AiweprCa  is  primarily  the  doing  of  sin, 
and  when  used  by  metonymy  denotes  the  impulse,  tendency,  or  habit  which 
is  dormant  till  roused  to  life  by  the  commandment.  Nor  b  ain  identified 
with  the  ye$er  hara  In  Jm.  i l8,  where  if  l«t6u|A(a  denotes  the  evil  impulse  it 
is  expressly  distinguished  from  ain,  being  made  the  cause  of  it. 

The  fourth  gospel,  like  the  synoptiftts,  connects  sin  with  the  devil;  but 
as  dearly  insists  upon  personal  responsibility,  and  finds  the  ground  of  con- 
demnation, which  Is  death,  in  resistance  to  light  See  above, 

p.  44*. 

Similar  is  the  doctrine  of  James  except  that  the  evil  impulse,  fat0u(j,fot» 
furnishes  the  force  that  tend*  to  ain.    But  the  fatalistic  view  is  cxpreaaly 
rejected,  {wraomtl  ropotislblilty  affirmed  and  grounded  In  the 
«f  knowledge  of  the  good,    An  in  other  N.  T,  writers  death  Is  the  penalty 
of  ain.    See  Jaw.  i19"1*  4*1. 

In  all  thiHt;  writers,  therefore,  sin  ib  non-conformity  to  the  divine  stand- 
aril  «f  character  and  conduct,  and,  whatever  the  Influence  contributing  to 
It,  involve^  individual  guilt,  whenever  its  non-conformity  to  the 
of          h  perceived  by  the  wrong-doer. 

XIV. 

L    CLASSICAL 

"that  which  fa  difttributod, 

I  lib  to  the 

ll  to  "law"  in  the  of 
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the  English  word,  "statute,"  "ordinance,"  or  "a  body  or  code  of  statutes," 
the  development  of  v6ytoc;  has  not  as  yet  been  traced  with  sufficient  fulness 
and  exactness  to  make  assured  statements  possible-  The  lexicons  are  all 
deficient  at  this  point.  The  following  outline,  however,  is  believed  to  give 
an  approximately  correct  representation  of  classical  usage.  The  word  first 
appears  in  Greek  literature  in  Hesiod.  From  Hesiod  down  to  N.  T.  times 
at  least,  the  general  idea  underlying  all  its  uses  in  extant  non-biblical  lit- 
erature seems  to  be  that  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  or  will  of  one  mind 
or  group  of  minds  intended  or  tending  to  control  the  thought  or  action  of 
others.  Where  it  first  appears  in  Hesiod,  it  may  perhaps  best  be  defined 
as  an  established  way  of  doing  things  which  seems  imposed  upon  men  or 
animals  by  some  necessity  outside  of  themselves,  this  necessity  being  in 
most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  referred  to  the  will  of  the  gods  (Hes.  Theog.  66,  417; 
Op.  276,  388).  It  is  distinguished  from  $603,  on  the  one  hand,  in  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  moral— in  fact,  v6{jw<;  may  be  quite  opposed  to  BCxiQ, 
Hes.  Op,  276— and,  on  the  other,  from  fjQo?,  probably  by  the  greater 
fixity  and  necessity  attaching  to  it.  In  later  authors  two  distinguishable 
senses  appear.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  found  a  laxer  usage,  sometimes 
closely  approaching,  though  probably  never  quite  arriving  at,  the  mean- 
Ing  "custom,  convention,"  See  Find,  hth*  2.  55;  Find.  ap.  Hdt.  3";  IMt. 
4«;  Aristot.  Eth.  Nk,  1 39  (1094  bu)-  On  the  other  hand,  It  means  what 
we  most  commonly  mean  by  "law/*  1.  &,,  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by 
authority.  In  this  general  aense: 

x.  It  may  refer  to  a  single  rule,  the  authority  issuing  it  and  enforcing 
it  (a)  being  conceived  of  m  divine  (tf.  >Esdu  Rum.  44%  Soph.  Track.  1177; 
in  the  plur.  Soph.  Ani,  453);  or  (b)  conceived  to  be  of  human  origin  (find* 
Nem*  ioll)»  Ift  the  plural  the  wore!  Is  used  of  a  collection  or  codes  of  Iawis 
obtaining  la  a  state  (Aristot.  JFftfaf,  att  [1398  bsfftl);  m  especially  of  Solon's 
laws  at  Athens;  Draco's  laws  were  called  by  the  older  name,  ttiuertt ?. 

3,  In  the  singular  collectively,  it  may  denote  a  written  civil  code, 
TStoc,  or  a  body  of  unwritten  principles,  ¥6fw;  xotv6<»  equivalent  to 
the  principles  being  chiefly  ethical  and  common  to  all  men:  Aristot. 
JRfcrt.  1  ios  (1368  h*f')  Rktt.  ad  Alt*,  i  (a)  (1421  b,**)'  According  to 
L.  V,  Schmidt,  DU  dw  p.  3oaf  the  distinction  of 

Khj  "customs,"  from  v%o«  "law,"          not  until 

times,  **i*i  Folyb.  6. 47s*  is  at  times  distinguished  from         (Plmto* 

Prrt.  33?B:  "For  by  nature  like  h         to  like*  law  h  the  tyrant 

of  mmAlndj  and  often  us  to  do  mt 

nature";  Aristot.  HA.  JVfc.  I  3*  {1^4  b"|);  at  other  it  In  the 

of  v4tM>{f  *.  f ,»  by  the  Stoic**    But  the  tibi  nott 

either  la  the  (cf«  P.  C.  French,  ffm  iff  Lmi  in 

chap.  I,  §4,  pp.  6  JT.)  or  In  that  of  other  (c  |»f  Plato,  Tim.  IjEt 

where  it  probably  01  nature")         to  the 

mtad  wl*t  f<lafr  of  nature1*  In  scientific  terminology «  a 
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formula  expressing  the  observed  regular  recurrence  of  an  event  or  a  sequence 
of  events  in  nature.  The  meaning,  "musical  mode  or  strain,"  "a  kind  of 
ode,"  in  which  v6y,o<;  is  also  found,  is  easily  derivable  from  the  etymological 
ground  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  an  application  of  this 
meaning  to  music.  It  seems  never  to  have  had  any  appreciable  influence 
upon  v6jAo<;  meaning  "law." 

II.    HEBREW  USAGE  OF  rrpn. 

rnifl  (cf.  rntn,  "to  point  out  the  way")  means  primarily  "direction** 
given  to  another.    It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  0.  T.,  signifying: 

1.  Direction,  instruction  concerning  a  specific  matter,  such  as  offerings, 
etc.,  (a)  an  oral  direction  or  decision,  as  of  priest  or  judge:  JDeuL  17" 
Jer,  i819  (cf.  Mic.  3",  &&d  Driver,  JW  and  Anm,  p.  230,  in  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools),    (b)  A  formulated  rule  or  statute,  concerning  a  specific 
matter:  Lev.  6s:  "This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering,'*    See  also  Ex.  ra«» 
Lev.  14*  NIL  $w,  ctfreq.  in  Lev.  and  Nu.    In  a  Ki  i;9,  quite  exceptionally 
in  the  sense  ** custom,"  "manner/' 

2.  Ethical  and  religious  instruction;  (a)  In  general,  the  instruction  or 
advice  of  parent,  prophet,  or  sage:  Prov.  6W:  "  My  son,  keep  the  command- 
ment of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother."    See  also 
Ps.  78*  Prov.  4f  is14,    (b)  Specifically  the  will  of  God  announced  by  a 
prophet;  reference  being  had  not  to  a  code  or  definitely  formulated  body 
of  statutes,  but  to  the  will  of  God  in  general,  as  defined  by  the  context. 
Hence,  the  revealed  will  of  God:  Mic  4®:  "For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law,  and  the  word  of  Yahwch  from  Jerusalem,11    See  also  Ex.  13* 
16**  *•  Ps.  40®  (•)  Zeek  7"  l«.  i»®  a*  5"  43",  etc.    Jer.  6*»  Lam.  3*» 

3.  A  definitely  formulated  body  of  statutes,  or  ordinances,  whether 
ethical,  religious,  or  civil,  but  in  general  In  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
conception  ol  the  origin  of  th«  law,  conceived  of  as  divinely  authorised: 
(a)  The  subtt&ncc  ami  content  of  such  law;  used  especially  of  the  kw  of 

In  whole  or  In  putt:  Deut.  i1  (ami  elsewhere  2ft  Deut.)»  of  the  body  of 
ethical  and  religious  instructions,  contained  in  that  hook;  Ex.  34",  the  kw 
written  on  of  Atone;  Josh,  SM  a  Ki.  14*  a,|M»  the  law  of  Moses; 

i  Chr.  22"  !*s.  ;§»•  »•  D«n.  <)»»  #  frtq,    (b)  The  the  kw; 

Ndi,  81' §,    In  i  KI.  a1  a  Chr.  33",          the  is  In  a  to 

the  book*  but  still  10  it*  content,  its  not  to  the 

under  (a)  rather 

HI.  OF  THE 

by  the          bv  for  far  n^fi,  bttt 

fer  ft^tj  f«i»  r»"j,  «tr.,  vtry              In  force  mttl 

wi*,             in  iltt  it  is  of 

*                         mid                    «t  tie                   <rf  n*j  fur  tl* 
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law  of  a  heathen  nation  or  the  royal  decree  of  a  heathen  king:  Ezr.  7*°: 

TOO  Qeou  x.ocl  v6piov  TOU  gaaiX£o><;.     Esth*  i19,  x/xTd  to5<; 
al  TIepcrwv.     Esth.  i*°,  6  v6jJio<;  6  6xb  TOU 


IV.    USAGE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 

N6ixo<;  In  the  Apocr.  and  Pseudepig,  differs  from  rnm  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  v6^Loq  in  the  Lxx,  chiefly  in  that  on  the  one  side  the  meaning  "direc- 
tion/' "  instruction,"  is  disappearing,  the  word  tending  to  denote  more 
constantly  a  definitely  formulated  statute  or  code,  and  on  the  other  in  that 
this  latter  conception  is  in  the  process  of  being  generalised  into  that  of 
law  in  the  abstract,  i.  «.,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  particular  form 
of  its  expression.  Usage  may  be  formulated  as  follows; 

z.  A  formulated  statute  or  decree,  whether  ethical,  religious,  or  civil. 
I  Mac.  22S,  Thv  v6p(,ov  TOU  £ocrtX&i><.  1C*7:  «op2u£g0<txr.iv  TO!<;  v6|jiot<,;  a&Tftv. 
13®  Wisd.  9s:  Iv  ouv^att  %pte*K  xal  v6|^ou.  2  Mac,  2W  3*,  etc.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  style  of  2  Mac,  that  it  commonly  uses  the  term  vfyi,ot 
(pi.)  to  denote  that  body  of  statutes  and  instruction  which  elsewhere  in 
(X  T.  and  N.  T.  is  usually  called  rrwis  v6|j.o«;  (sing,). 

2,  Ethical  and  religious  instruction.    This  Dense,  ao  frequently  expressed 
by   rnm,  is   rarely  expressed  by  v6|Ao^   in   the   Apocr,     In    Sir.   44": 
"Abraham  kept  the  law  of  the  Most  High,"  "  law  "  mean*  In  general  "  will,*' 
unless  the  passage  involves  an  anachronism  or  the  conception  (found  in  the 
later  Jewish  writings)  of  the  law  as  antedating  Moses,    In  WiscL  6ts  W)jj,ot 
apparently  means  "precepts'*  or  "instructions*'  of  Wisdom.    Hut  It  Is 
evident  that  in  this  period  v%o«;  h  surrendering  the  general  meaning 
"instruction**  and  coming  to  denote  something  more  formal  and  fixed. 

3,  A  formulated  body  of  statutes,  ordinances,  or  Instructions.    Used 
with  reference  to:  (a)  The  law  of  Israel,  usually  »f»ken  of  as  (<tht*  law  of 
Moses/1  the  "law  of  the  Most  High/"  or,  simply,  "the  law.M    (i)  The 
content  of  the  law,  usually  Its  rule*  and  precepts:  i  E»cl.  i»t  |v  ^  v6(Mi> 
wj£>C0u,    5*1,  4<;  imtltaxtat  Iv  t$  v6(U|>*    S8  Tab.  i1  (H)  Wind.  16*  Sir* 
prol  (Wi)  a"  9"  x  Mac,  i««  »*«  "•  «»  a  Mac.  i<  a*.  •  Fs,  Sol.  14*  ttjrtq.    In 
Sir.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  special  reCcrencc  to  the  ethical  rontenU 
of  the  law  in  distinction  from  its  ceremonial  prescription*:  Sir.  j$8; 
4  cruvtqp&v  v%ov  «Xiov&(€k.    3  a1*;  6  ttjt^v  vi^v  «k«3.    See 
also  33**,    In  a  Mac,  2"  io«t  it            e»iji*«ially  to  the  of  the 
law.    (ii)  The           containing  the  Uw:   i  Esci  §»»»  *«»•  «;  Sir.  pro!,  tor. 
(b)  With  primary  reference  still  to  the  divine  law           to  lurid,  v4p,«5« 
is         with               upon  Its  tuthorltative                w         rather  thaw 
on  the  form  of  Its                    In  the  law  of            and         approximate 
the  conception  of  (divines)  law  m           without                to  the 

form  In  which  it  h»s  It  Is  cllflkult  or 

by  of  the          In  the  me  of  the  In  tte  tt>         «, 

line  of  the  that  hero  and 
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which  fall  under  3  a  (i).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
instances  in  Wisd.  and  Sir.  of  v6tLo<;  without  the  article,  belong  here.  Wisd, 
212  6*  Sir.  19":  iv  rcfccrn  009(9  rcofyaiq  v6^ou,  see  also  v.24.  This  general 
sense  of  the  term  is  especially  clear  when  with  descriptive  epithets  added 
it  is  used  qualitatively;  thus  in  Sir.  45*,  v6pi,Q<;  ^<DXJ<;  jcod  tecrdjtUK,  "a  law 
of  life  and  knowledge," 

4.  By  metonymy  v6pio<;  denotes  a  force  or  custom  which,  being  put  forth 
as  a  guide  of  action,  has  the  effect  of  law:  Wisd.  2";  cf.  I418. 

It  is  especially  important  to  observe  that  n^'n  in  Heb.  and  v6yto<;  in  the 
Lxx  and  Apocr,  denote  law  in  the  imperative  sense;  it  is  the  address  of  one 
will  to  another  demanding  obedience.  It  is  not  a  mere  statement  of  usage 
or  custom.  It  is  not  the  formula  in  accordance  with  which  certain  things 
customarily  or  invariably  happen.  It  is  a  command,  instruction,  a  body 
of  teaching  or  demands  to  which  obedience  is  required.  C/,  Classical 
Usage,  p.  444,  fin. 

V.    NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 


In  N.  T.,  as  in  classical  writers,  O.  T,,  and  Apocr.,  v&v.oq  h  employed  in 
the  imperative,  not  in  the  declarative  sense*  It  is  not  the  formula  express- 
ing a  general  fact,  but  a  principle,  or  statute,  or  body  of  instruction,  which 
calls  for  obedience.  Any  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  due  simply  to  a 
lax  use  of  the  word  as  the  equivalent  of  ypasrt  or  to  conscious  metonymy, 
The  conception  that  law  proceeds  from  Gocl  so  pervades  N.  T,  that  the 
word  v6(fco?  itself  conveys  the  thought  of  divine  law  unless  the  context 
gives  It  a  more  general  reference.  Especially  by  reason  of  the  extensive 
ami  varied  use  of  the  term  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  hia  controversial  writings, 
its*  usage  is  much  more  complex  than  in  the  O*  T.  books. 

To  understand  Its  development  it  is  accessary  to  have  la  mind  the  points 
at  ifwwe  in  the  controversy  in  which  Jtmis  and,  even  more  explicitly,  Paul, 
were  involved  through  their  opixwition  to  Pharisaic  ideas  of  righteousness 
and  law. 

The  common  reference  of  the  term  among  the  Jews        of  course,  to  the 

U'RfeUtive  system  ascribed  to  Moses.    This  was  for  6  v6t&Q{.    On 

thf  basis  of  this  nyatem  Pharisaism  had  rtwtwl  what  at          tended  to 

become  a  rigid  external  tagalfom,  according  to  whlrh  God  demanded  obedi- 

etiiT  In  fttattitffl,         approved  or  «lktipprovf*cl         according  «  they  ren* 

tir  failed  to  rentier         obedience,*    Ethirai  principles  and  motive! 

wr  n*  in  lust          off  not  character,  but  of  obedience  to 

cciiiiitcil  a»  In  the  countittg*rtx>Ri  of  the  Great 


*  Is  «if  r«iuni>4  tw  r«'«s»i^'i  th»t  i»f 

tlitelrn*  »i  I*  ill»4"*tril*il»  *  f  ,  in  ttw  iff  lfc« 

of  tlw  li|i*f»l  «f  flam  nil 

ttw  i«  Ck,APt  II  J«M«  (lut  If  i*  wf 

wf 
til»  «l          turn  Hut  tl«  to  tlMt  tfct  vi*w 
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The  Gentile  did  not  obey,  he  did  not  even  know,  the  statutes  of  the  law;  he 
had  therefore  no  standing  before  God;  the  publican  did  not  conform  to  the 
statutes  as  Pharisaism  interpreted  them;  therefore  he  was  accursed.  This 
rigid  legalism  was  indeed  tempered  in  one  respect,  viz.,  by  the  ascription 
to  God  of  favouritism  towards  the  Jew  as  the  son  of  Abraham,  whose  cov- 
enant relation  to  God  was  sealed  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,*  a  qualification 
however,  which  served  only  more  completely  to  de-ethkalise  the  law.  Over 
against  this  legalism  reached  by  an  exclusive  emphasis  on  statutes,  both 
Jesus  and  Paul  discover  in  the  law  certain  fundamental  ethical  principles, 
and  declare  that  in  them  the  law  consists,  and  that  by  the  subjection  of  the 
life  to  them  men  become  the  objects  of  divine  approval  (ML  7"  22*° 
Gal.  514:  6  ydp  TC&<S  v6(j,o;  ^v  ivl  X6t«i>.  Rom.  i38:  6  -ydp  dyonc&v  T^V  fcwpov 
v6y,ov  x®icMip<*»t8v»  There  thus  arises  a  purely  ethical  sense  of  the  word, 
representing  a  conception  of  law  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  held  by 
the  Pharisees. 

But  the  controversies  of  Paul  also  forced  him  to  meet  his  opponents  more 
nearly  on  their  own  ground  and  to  employ  the  word  "law"  with  yet  other 
shades  of  discrimination  of  meaning.  The  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  God's 
partiality  for  the  Jew  rested  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  according  to  which  God  had  made  certain  promises  to  the  need 
of  Abraham.  Instead  of  directly  controverting  the  Pharisaic  definition, 
•which  the  legalistic  language  of  0.  T.  rendered  somewhat  difficult,  Paul 
at  times,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  takes  the  Pharisaic  opponent  on  hw 
own  ground  and  attacks  his  conception  of  law  through  an  attack  upon  his 
notion  of  the  covenant.  ,Respecting  thin  he  maintains  first  that  it  not 
legalistic,  but  ethical,  essentially  a  covenant  not  of  drrumcfaian  and  with 
the  circumcised  seed  of  Abraham,  but  of  faith  and  with  those  that  entered 
into  relation  with  God  through  faith.  This  Is  the  substance  of  WH  conten- 
tion in  Gal  3*-*,  where  the  expression  "sons  of  Abraham*1  I»  practically 
equivalent  to  participators  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Again  he  con- 
tends that  this  covenant  of  faith  was  not  set  by  the  law  that  came  In 
through  but  that  It  remained  in  force  through  the  whole  period  of 

the  law,  conditioning  the  law*  so  that*  whatever  function  the  law 
relation  to  God  never  determined  by  law  viewed  a*  the 
of  a  legalistic  system.  This  Is  his  contention  in  Gal.  j11.  In  this 

whfcfe  Futtl  wnte»«W  was  v*iry  faftutfttU!  In  hi*  d*y,  wwl  Ii  I*  la  any  cwr  that  with  whfa  It 
Sn  otur  effort  to  uadftHUuu!  N.  T.  wf  AW  f  Uf  fly  cott««m*rl.  i  /,  Bon*.  JUT  if  Jwf »» 

PP"  *j»-*so,  tsp  p*  1431  **  Was  wlr  v»  HUM  tmil  Sf  tttvl  (hire  Jfe  huton 

<te  itlttnt         m  4«ift  Bildr  43.',:;  w!r  mm  4m  hr  PlMtltifrn  in 

mwlwsa  iW/* 

*  TV  of  tfet  Fan!  ww  In  tin*  fa*  I        lit 

of  feh  la  Eon.»          a  Ctip  w »» »l»  In  ttw  ib*l  tlm  J*w»  |«*t 

beca««  fca  fe  a  J«w,  of  Ih*  law       r ifruntUwi,  h  Kfiiw  of  fkul  1  IAWW    fltilf 

a*  jw  |tt  IE  3* «»,  »  to  tin  coRteafkHi  of  him  who  wi  ut*  it* 

<n  h  In         M  ow         t«ui  iiiccfmftttly 
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Paul  does  not  deny  but  rather  admits  that  the  law,  if  mewed  by  itself  and  In 
detachment  from  the  ethicallsm  of  the  covenant  that  preceded  it  and  prop- 
erly conditioned  it,  and  from  the  ethicalism  that  underlay  its  very  statutes 
themselves,  was  legalistic,  a  body  of  statutes  demanding  obedience  and 
denouncing  penalties  on  all  who  failed  fully  to  obey  them;  he  could  himself 
speak  of  the  law  in  this  sense  (Gal.  3*°'  »).  What  he  denied  was  that  the 
law  so  understood  was  ever  intended  to  constitute  the  whole  and  sole  basis 
on  which  man  stood  before  God  and  was  judged  by  him.  But  it  will  be 
evident  that  while  Paul's  essential  view  remains  unchanged,  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term  as  used  by  him  varies  not  only  according  as  he  is  view- 
ing the  law  as  the  embodiment  of  ethical  principles  or  as  a  code  of  statutes, 
but  also  according  as,  while  bearing  in  mind  its  character  as  a  code  of 
statutes,  he  thinks  of  it  in  distinction  from  or  as  combined  with  and  con- 
ditioned by  the  ethicalism  of  the  covenant. 

If  now  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Paul  also  maintained  that  the  law  as  a 
system  of  statutes  ceased  to  be  in  force  when  Christ  came,  we  may  perhaps 
aid  ourselves  to  grasp  the  apostle's  thought  by  the  following  diagram: 


ABEAHAH 


MOSES 


CHRIST 


m 


l#i         rrpment  the  covenant  with  abrogated*  Inter- 

preted by  Paul  !ui  ethical  In  character  artel  permanent,    Let 

refitment  tfw*          covenant  ts  the  Plsarkee  interpreted  lt» 
ll  tin*         ul  a  (Kitnuncnt  favouritfant  of  God  Intact.    IM  r/  ami 

fli  together  the  law  that  in  through  tf  Its  statute**, 

ffi  tin  umifrlytiu;  ftWeil  prtndptea.    The  to  Pint  art? 

iis  Mo****  to  Cttrfait;  the  ethical  principle*  are  of  |Mrmmnetit 

validity,    ('/.  ul#*  Mt»  $»«.    But  it  S»  not  pertinent  to 

If,  h  in 

tn  that  had  thr         **Iawr*  ami 
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discrimination  between  its  different  phases  and  aspects,  or  if  in  the  midst 
of  such  controversy  he  desires  to  speak  of  that  objective  thing  which  both 
he  and  his  opponents  had  in  mind,  however  much  they  differed  in  their 
interpretation  of  its  significance,  then  he  ignores  all  the  distinctions  indi- 
cated by  ef  and  gh  or  the  relation  of  these  to  be  or  Im1  and  means  by  the 
law  simply  the  system  that  came  in  through  Moses.  This  is  clearly  the 
case  in  Rom.  218,  xopnQxofliwvo?  IK  TQU  v6y,ou.  So  also  in  Rom.  2n,  8aot  ^v 
v6p4>  fyjuzp-cov,  except  that  he  is  here  speaking  qualitatively  of  such  a 
system  as  that  of  Moses,  a  concrete  objection  expressive  of  the  will  of  God 
as  such. 

But  Rom.  212"18  shows  clearly  that  alongside  of  this  conception  of  law 
Paul  held  also  another  which  differed  from  this  precisely  in  that  it  lacked 
the  idea  of  expression  in  a  concrete  objective  system.  The  teaching  of  this 
passage  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Paul's  conception 
of  law  and  his  use  of  the  term.  In  v.w  Paul  classifies  sinful  men  (those  pre- 
viously described  in  v,s  as  ol  I?  IpiQfoc^  xort  dttciOouvrcc  Tfi  dXiqQfCg 
icc(06(x8vot  8^  rfj  d3tx($  and  in  v.f  as  ot  xattpYaVjuvoc  T&  xax6v),  into 
two  classes,  8<iot  &v6(Ui>c  %uxpTQV  and  fooi  iv  v6yui>  %«ptQv.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  there  is  a  seme  of  the  word  "law"  which  represents  some- 
thing that  not  all  men  possess,  and  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  this  is 
law  such  as  the  Jew  possessed T  law  definitely  promulgated  in  concrete 
objective  form.  But  v»M  affirms  that  all  in  fact  possess  law,  that  those 
who  are  without  law,  v6|j»oy  ^  I%ovti<,  are  in  truth  a  law  to  themselves; 
*'.  «.,  possess  a  knowledge  of  God's  will,  though  not  in  concrete  objective 
form  as  the  Jews  have  it.  It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  the  term  v6fw< 
as  used  la  the  expression  iccurofa  tfcrlv  vd^o?  signifies  specifically  a  law 
not  in  objective  form.  Indeed  it  fc  more  probable  that  the  word  vV*<  fa 
this  phrase  is  broad  enough  to  cover  any  revelation  of  Clod's  will,  whether 
definitely  promulgated  or  not.  For  in  the  connection  of  v.l»,  ou  -y&p 
6fj,ow  fefaottot  iropA  T^  0t$»  $XX*  ol  iconjral  v&p,oy  Bcxaiw- 
,  with  v,wb  It  is  Involved  th&t  v%ow  In  v,11  coven  such  n  law  m  In 
referred  to  in  v.»,  the  law  the  of  which  Is  the  distinguishing 

mark  of  the  Jtw;  and  in  the  relation  of  v,M  to  v.11  It  in  equally  Iiivt>lvt»c| 
that  V^IIQW  of  v.»  covers  the  law  which  Is  by  theme  who  have  iw* 

such  objective  law.    For  the  purgxMe  of  v,11  i»  to  prove  that  the  Ci«i tiles 
Td  ^  I^ovm  v6fwv  arc  also  ixpoatal  v^ou  In  that 
But  I!  v4|&0^  In  v»tt  has  tills  Inclusive  ilgnlfylng  revcktion  erf 

will  without  reference  to  the  form  of  revelation,  then  It  h  nuperflutm*  to 
give  to  v%,05  In  v6y,o^  a  m«>rc  Fwr  though  It 

is  diear  from  the  rest  of  the  that  the  law  rtrferwti  to  was  In  fact  not  In 
concrete  objective  the  aim  of  the  »  plainly  not  by  tlic 

^4j»«  to  thl$  quality  but  to  that  which  it  font 

in  common  with  v4fw;  previously  of.    Tills  therefore  fur- 

that  of  divine  law          in  a 
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more  and  in  a  less  specific  sense,  using  it  either  to  denote  an  objective 
revelation  of  God's  will  such  as  is  found  in  0.  T.  (with  the  article  that 
revelation  itself)  or  for  revelation  of  God's  will  as  such  without  reference 
to  the  form  of  its  expression;  in  the  latter  case,  therefore,  with  a  meaning 
broad  enough  to  include  both  such  a  law  as  that  of  0.  T.  and  the  law  which 
the  Gentile  possessed  in  himself.  This  use  of  the  term,  therefore,  not  only 
ignores  the  distinction  between  ef  and  gh>  but  also  eliminates  from  the 
meaning  of  the  term  all  thought  of  the  form  in  which  the  will  of  God  is 
made  known  to  men. 

But  it  is  of  capital  importance  to  observe  that  when  Paul  is  thus  speaking 
of  divine  law  in  the  most  general  sense,  he  affirms  that  the  doers  of  law  are 
justified  before  God,  Rom.  a11.  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  this  is  a  purely 
theoretical  statement  of  which  there  are  and  can  be  no  examples.  For  not 
only  is  there  no  hint  of  hypothetical  character  in  the  categorical  statement 
of  the  verse,  but  the  impossibility  of  joining  v.18,  Iv  $  ^Ipqe  xp(w  6  0t6<», 
etc.,  with  v,"  compels  the  recognition  of  vv.14- *s  as  a  parenthesis  and  the 
connection  of  v.M  with  v,M,  whereby  the  definitely  objective  and  unhypo 
thetical  character  of  the  assertion  is  clearly  established*  This  view  of  the 
passage  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  self-consistency  which  the  argument 
thus  acquires,  and  by  the  perfectly  objective  character  of  the  statement  to 
the  same  effect  in  vv,1*11,  in  which  the  apostle  clearly  affirms  that  God  will 
judge  men  according  to  the  motive  and  conduct  of  their  lives,  and  to  those 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  good  work  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and 
incorruption,  will  render  eternal  life,  and  to  every  one  that  doeth  good, 
glory  and  honour  and  peace.  This  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  the 
prophets,  that  God  approves  and  saves  those  who  work  righteousness, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  do  God's  will.  (cy  detached  note  on  Alxato^,  etc*, 
II  A.  4,  p.  462,} 

But  the  ajKwtle  does  not  always  speak  thus  inclusively  of  both  elements 
of  the  law,  or  so  ignore  the  distinction  between  them.  Indeed  oftoner  than 
otherwine  he  to  have  clearly  before  him  the  distinction  between  the 

tficHifii'  statutory  requirements  of  tin*  law  and  its  ethical  principles;  yet  lie 
ran  apply  the  term  v6t*o<i  to  either  the  one.  or  the  other.  Thun  If  he  Is 
speaking,  a»  the  exigencies  of  controversy  often  compiled  him  to  apeak,  of 
tin*  Liw  an  «  txxly  of  ^tattiles,  distinct  alike  from  the*  covenant,  «&\  which 
preceded  them  and  ran  parallel  to  them*  and  from  the  dement  of  ethical 
principle,  fl,  which  underlay  and  run  through  them,  a  legalistic 
which  constituted  not  the  whole  of  that  under  which  by  divine 

affjtiifiitftwtt  the  jew  lived  from  tti  f  tirlit,,  but  ait  ckment  of  it, 

lit?          thU,  r*/,  th«  law,  and  by  a  pttffly 

Ttti*t  i»  ileiirly  tlit*  itatr  lit  nuch  an  (Sal.  jis*  lf;  %ftt 

i§  Wt  via  fa*  Iti 

l'|  TOl-J  If    Tlj>  Ttttt  T«tJ 

Ift    II   it  t4>   t*¥   8^v» 
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etc.  That  in  this  and  other  like  passages  Paul  is  not  using  v6(xo<;  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  Rom.  a"-1*  is  evident  because  in  the  one  he  expressly  affirms 
that  no  one  is  justified  by  works  of  law  and  as  clearly  implies  that  the  reason 
is  that  law  demands  an  absolutely  complete  and  full  obedience  to  its  de- 
mands, such  as  no  man  in  fact  renders,  while  the  other  implies  that  they 
and  they  only  are  accepted  of  God  who  are  doers  of  law,  thereby  distinctly 
implying  that  in  the  actual  judgment  of  God  men  are  approved  for  doing 
the  things  that  are  required  by  the  law.  The  explanation  of  the  difference 
lies  in  a  difference  in  the  meanings  of  the  term  "law/'  of  which  the  passages 
themselves  furnish  the  evidence.  In  the  passage  in  Gal.  Paul  is  speaking 
not  of  law  in  its  totality  and  actuality  as  the  revealed  will  of  God,  as  is 
seen  in  that  he  sets  the  law  in  antithesis  to  other  declarations  of  scripture 
which  he  evidently  accepts  as  expressing  the  will  of  God  (318),  but  of  the 
legalistic  element  in  0,  T,,  isolated  and  set  off  by  itself,  that  element  which 
if  it  were  expressive  of  the  whole  will  of  God  would  be  simply  a  sentence  of 
universal  condemnation.  In  the  other  passage,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  a  whole,  whether  expressed  in  0.  T,  as 
a  whole  or  revealed  in  the  conscience  of  the  Gentile,  but  in  which  in  either 
case  God  is  disclosed  not  as  judging  without  mercy,  condemning  every  one 
in  whom  is  found  any  shortcoming  or  transgression,  but  as  approving  him 
who  does  good,  who  with  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seeks  for  glory 
and  honour  and  incorruption,  and  condemning  those  who  work  that  which 
is  evil,  who  disobey  the  truth  and  obey  iniquity  (Rom,  ai>u)«  Of  law  In 
the  sense  which  is  gained  by  isolating  the  purely  legalistic  element  of 
O.  T.  and  speaking  of  it  by  Itself,  Paul  cm  say  very  different  from 

that  which  he  says  of  the  law  as  the  will  of  God  broadly  and  justly 
understood. 

It  is  of  great  Importance  for  the  understanding  of  Paul  to  rttcognbte  that 
law  la  the  legalistic  was  an  actual,  not  a  merely  hypothetical,  exist- 
ence, yet  that  it  was  never  alone  and  by  itself  the  of  GtxF»  action 
towards  men*  There  never  was  a  period  of  pure  legalium  except  in  the 
erroneous  thoughts  of  men.  Might  not  one  argue  in  aomewhat  the 
way  about  the  kw  of  war?  Had  he  maintained  that  this  dement 

thus  Isolated  In  fact  before  the  coming  of  Christ  held  full  In  God'n 
government  of  the  world,  unqualified  by  covenant  or  ethical  principle,  he 
would  have  for  this  an  would 

have  proiiomccd  of  on  every          who  In  any 

failed  to  fulfil  all  the  of  the  law.    It 

that  he  does  this  In  Gal,  j»«».    But  thfe  ire  the 

urged:  fi»t»  that  in  this  very  he         0.  T.  «i  the 

contrary  01  this  the          of  God 

(Gal.  3»);  and  that  bt  3*4S»  he  the 

of  divine  not  perfect 'conformity  ta  all  the 

wiittea  fa  ttat         of  the  at  fa 
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purpose  and  conduct.  And  when  we  examine  his  language  in  the  passage 
in  Gal.,  we  find  that  he  does  not  say  that  God  deals  with  men  on  the  basis 
of  such  legalism,  or  that  law  so  understood  actually  held  unqualified  sway, 
but  only  that  law  in  that  sense  in  which  it  can  be  set  over  against  the  other 
teaching  of  scripture,  pronounces  such  sentence.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  understand  him  as  here  isolating  law  in  thought  and  affirming  of  it  that 
which  is  true  of  it  as  a  legal  system  pure  and  simple,  but  not  affirming  that 
it  constituted  the  total  basis  of  God's  relation  to  men. 

Had  Paul  qualified  this  absolute  legalism  by  the  Pharisaic  notion  of  God's 
covenant  (that  is,  if  separating  ef  both  from  be  and  from  gh,  he  had  com- 
bined it  with  Im  and  called  this  the  law),  he  would  have  used  the  term  prac- 
tically as  the  Pharisee  used  it,  and  if  he  had  believed  this  to  represent  God's 
actual  attitude  to  men,  he  would  have  held  the  Pharisaic  doctrine.  He 
does  indeed  show  that  he  is  familiar  with  this  notion  of  law,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Jewish  position,  notably  in  Rom.  2n,  he  comes  so  near  to  using 
the  term  in  this  sense  that  we  should  not  seriously  misrepresent  Ms  thought 
if  We  should  take  the  term  as  representing  this  Pharisaic  thought*  Yet 
even  here  it  is  perhaps  best  to  suppose  that  Paul  was  using  the  term  in  a 
sense  wLkh  represented  for  him  a  reality,  viz.,  as  referring  to  the  law  as  an 
actual  historic  regime.  C/.  2  (a),  p.  455. 

But  Paul  did  not  always  emphasise  the  purely  legalistic  element  when 
he  resolved  law  into  its  elements.  In  truth,  it  was  rather  the  element  of 
ethical  principle  than  that,  of  formulated  statute,  gk  rather  than  e/,  that 
represented  for  Paul  the  true  will  of  Clod,  the  real  v6(i,o<.  And  when  ha 
was  free  from  the  strews  of  controversy  which  compelled  him  to  shape  his 
use  of  termn  in  large  part  by  that  of  his  opjx>nenta,  he  could  use  the  word 
with  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  ethical  principles  of  the  law*  This  he 
clearly  docs  in  Gal.  s14;  I  y^p  «£<  vi\*.^;  4v  ivt  My«t»  «itX^pc4ir«t»  Iv  t$ 
dyanrfjastt;  t^v  icVijafov  TOO  &;  asaut^v.  This  he  does  also  In  Rom*  13*: 
&  yip  dtfQrR&v  T^V  v^ov  Kc%HpMKtfv.  Bee  also  v.st»  That  the  term 

v6(jLfr;  IH  used  in  the  former  passage  in  a  nense  which  not  simply  empha* 
shcH  the  ethical  principle  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  law,  but  does  so  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  statutory  requirement*  of  the  law,  Li  clear  from  the  fact 
that,  while  the  apcmtte  fervently  exhorts  the  Galatinns  not  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  command  to  he  dmimctacc!,  In*  clearly  Impll«  that  the  tow  as  he  ii 
here  of  It,  is  to  he  fulfilled  by  them.  In  tills  therefore, 

the  element  of  ethical  principle,  gh  In  the  u  itnd  treated 

m  the  law.  And  this  once  dearly  by 

m  i'lteil  is  then  to  the  r«|ulrc»roent»  of 

thtf  of  not  a  few  other  Kt*i»  j  (d)>  P«  4S^» 


*          tl*  lift*  a!  Uw  te  b*  fiillllwl  a«t*l  l*w  out  t«  tw             &» 
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It  might  seem  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  is  identical  with  that  assigned 
above  to  Rom.  214,  fcautots  eblv  v6p,o<;.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  suppose  that 
the  law  as  spoken  of  in  the  two  classes  of  passages  is  of  different  content. 
The  elements  of  the  concept  are,  however,  different  in  the  two  cases.  The 
distinction  which  Rom.  2"  makes  is  (a)  that  between  law  objectively 
promulgated,  and  law,  whether  objectively  promulgated  or  not,  v6pio<;  in 
T&  i&4  v6yiov  IXOVTQC  signifying  a  law  thus  objectively  promulgated  and 
v6p,o<;  in  ^autol?  dalv  v6^o<;,  denoting  a  disclosure  of  the  divine  will 
without  reference  to  whether  it  is  so  promulgated  or  not.  In  Gal.  5"  the 
distinction  that  is  in  mind  is  (b)  that  between  statutes  and  ethical  princi- 
ples, and  6  V£H,Q<;  means  the  law  inclusive  of  ethical  principles,  and  exclusive 
of  statutes  (save  as  these  are  involved  in  the  principles).  These  two  dis- 
tinctions are  by  no  means  equivalent;  for,  while  a  law  not  definitely  promul- 
gated can  not  easily  be  thought  of  as  consisting  in  statutes,  yet  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  law  which  men  create  for  themselves  or  which  their 
conduct  reflects  should  take  the  form  of  rules  rather  than  principles,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  law  definitely  and  formally  promulgated 
should  be  expressed  in  principles,  or  reduced  to  a  single  principle,  rather 
than  in  a  multiplicity  of  specific  statutes.  Indeed  it  is  of  a  law  definitely 
promulgated  that  Paul  stems  to  be  speaking  in  GaL  sj4  and  68.  Moreover, 
the  two  passages  differ  in  this,  that,  while  in  Rom.  a1*  distinction  (b)  is  not 
at  all  present  to  the  mind,  and  distinction  (a)  furnishes  the  flotation  of  the 
paradox  of  the  sentence,  in  GaL  $14  on  the  other  hand,  distinction  (a)  h 
alien  to  the  thought  of  the  (though  it  is  in  fact  a  dcfmitdy  promul- 

gated law  of  which  the  apostle  is  speaking),  and  distinction  (b)  fc  distinctly 
present,  and  &  ,  .  .  v6(iQ?  denotes  law  as  consisting  of  ethical  principle*, 
not  law  as  consisting  of  statutory  rules* 

For  the  formulation  of  a  complete  exhibit  of  N,  T,  account  must 

also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  most,  II  not  all,  of  these  various  of  the 

word  may  be  either  specifically  with  reference  to  the  law  In  qm$tion, 
this  definlteness  of  reference  being  usually  Indicated  by  the  article,  or  with- 
out the  article,  qualitatively,  the  thing  referred  to  being  often  the  game 
historic  fact  that  would  be  denoted  by  4  v^w*;,  but  the  ward  describing  it 
not  as  ike  law,  but  as  a  law  or  as  law,  having  the  quail  Iks  for  wlilrh  the 
term  stands**  Such  an  exhibit  must  Include  certain  frequent 
of  the  word  not  specifically  mentioned  above. 

The  of  in  the  following  tabulation!  h  in  the  main 

that  which  it  by  genetic  The  <*f 

comparatively  infrequent  occurrence  in  N*  T,»  is  to  the 

origtaal  both  of  the  and  of  the  Hebrew  rvvin,  ttun 


*5«t  "Th*  V*  of  la  tta  PphfVV  In  AtT,  iw, 

pp.  jij  -air,  turf  pp.  ,is-4a 

I  If  any  A  i»f  4  {wnumptitm  in  of 

fa  P»ul  at          bafc  OM  of  it*  ttuti  *  uurirty  «f  tttiwtitta^ 

te  to*  wvfrtlifiiwn  bf  »tn  f«.i»lwHrta  nf  th»*  IH.  'IH^*  rfirf*!?  ihv 
S«»  «  f  ,  Ewtn,  |»  7*  ^**  *»  *•  ttt         off  |»Aiil  e|«rly  mi%  hm  i  vrr 

tsir.   Or  cwnpurt  Ecw,  4**  «ritb  4*  M4  il*l  a»%  la 
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those  wMch  follow.  But  it  is  the  second  meaning  that  is  the  real  starting- 
point  of  N.  T.,  and  especially  of  Pauline,  usage.  To  Paul  &  v6(j.o«;  was,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  the  primary  reference 
of  the  term  was  to  the  revelation  of  that  will  in  0.  T. 

1.  A  single  statute  or  principle,  ethical,  religious,  or  civil  (cf.  Find.  Nem, 
10.51;  Ex.  1  249  Lev.  6  9,  etc.):  Rom.  7ab,  dbuo  TOU  vfi^ou  TOU  dv§p6<;,  "from 
the  statute  concerning  marriage";  Rom.  y3  Heb.  8l°  iou. 

2.  Divine  law,  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  general,  or  a  body  of  statutes, 
ordinances,  or  instructions  expressing  that  will.    Under  this  head  fail  the 
great  majority  of  all  the  N.  T.  instances  of  the  word.    But  for  the  purposes 
of  the  interpreter,  and  for  reasons  indicated  above,  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nise four  specific  modifications  of  the  general  sense  above  stated. 

(a)  Divine  law,  expression  of  the  divine  will,  viewed  as  a  concrete  fact,  or 
as  a  historic  regime  of  which  such  expression  is  the  characteristic  feature, 
The  expression  may  be  mandatory,  or  condemnatory,  or  approbatory,  since 
will  may  be  expressed  in  any  of  these  ways.  In  this  use  the  term  is  colour- 
less as  concerns  the  distinction  between  general  principles  and  specific 
statutes,  and  as  respects  the  qualification  of  the  statutory  system  by  any 
other  elements  of  divine  revelation;  it  refers  simply  to  divine  revelation  as 
a  concrete,  historic  fact  without  further  definition  of  it. 

Most  frequently  it  ut  the  law  of  O.  T.,  or  more  specifically,  the  Mosaic 
code  that  Is  referred  to,  and  this  reference  is  indicated  by  the  prefixing  of 
the  article  designating  the  well-known  or  previously  mentioned  law.  So  in 
Mt,  nw:  IC&VTC?  ot  tipo^TOtt  "Md 
ia«  22"  aj»  Lk.  a*1-  "•  "•  "  io«  16"  Jn. 
711.,  b.  u,  4t  g  [*].  i?  Acts  6»  7"  15*  *8l»  ai»».  *4'  "  23«*  w  33*  Rom,  a1*-  M*  "b 
3it*.  b  4u  j  Cor,  9»-  «  14"  Heb*  7*.  *»•  "a»  |J  g»»«  «  xo»,  When  the  reference  to 
the  O.  T.  law  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  Meatwla*;  or  Kuplou  the  article 
in  *omc*timeft  omitted.  See  Lk.  sm  (cf.  Acts  13°,  which,  however,  probably 
falls  under  (c);  Heb.  io48). 

When  tht*  law  viewed  simply  as  a  concrete  fact  or  historic  r%lme  Is  sfwkm 
of  qualitatively  ao  that  while  the  thing  chiefly  m  even  exclusively  In  mind 
h  the  O.  T.  law,  yet  it  la  thought  of  not  specifically  as  the  C),  T,  system  but 
fiimpty  In  Its  character  as  law  (historically  or  concretely  viewed),  the  article 
h  regularly  omitted:  Heb,  7"*  s*  8*  io«.*  Naturally  example!  of  this 


aw  twk  nbtnit  law,    Or.  ag»If»»  awapwre  R^w.  6»<»  7*  »nt!  G*t.  j|f  ^»  with  Rom.  ft4 
inil  Ctjii.  i*s<  »*•  whk'h  tii«t«*p  a  atmiUr  4stlltli«fe  i»l  itatftttot  c»at:fralng  Uw,  wlikli  i'*wi 
vwl  f*jsly  by  that  Fittl         tb«  terw  i^tMH  in  tittfcffftt,  if  out  *vrtt  a«ll» 

, 

*  It  wnii  w  if  aa4  llw  unwiuuity  cited  fsxawtplw  IRISH  llrh,   proiwrlf 

ft  ),  "kw  vifwwl  **  a  pirrly  iiy»t»«»"          thit  AuttH*r  vvicfafttly  l« 

ift  thr  ntu'rUk'bt  *ii«I  rilnal  eltift'iiali  «>l  tint  Uw«  Ami  In  71*  rliAfrt*;tffl«a«  If  *% 

»  law  itl  i'ltmnufhtmmt.     Hut  l»  is  tills  ffifellf  w»  «lllit<wl»  tllf« 

*tl  ,vt  ii  *i  clmfif  to  F»iii»  Jl  w  pfitiiilim,^  t«i  t*i 

tbr  of  !W>,  aw  *l«n»ift«l«4  itt  iti«  CAW  «f  punt;  If 

I*  trtwf  Iw  felw          »I  virw  i*l  tht  Aiitlwr  «f  iti*  Kf*»tl»  to  tin  ffrUmwn  l«  ill 

l»  tl«  «l  kw  w  a  Wstufk 
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occur  in  close  connection  with  instances  with  the  article.  It  is  this  sense  of 
v6(ju><;,  concrete,  objective  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  qualitatively  thought 
of,  that  underlies  both  clauses  of  Rom.  zni  Scrot  Y<*P  *v6iwi>«  fyjuxptrov,  dvdpxoq 
xal  dicoXouvrat,  *al  foot  iv  voptv  fyAaptov,  8t&  v6ttou  xpiOtjaovTat.  It  is 
law  in  this  sense  that  the  Gentiles  lack  and  the  Jews  possess.  It  is  in  the 
same  sense  of  v6n.o<;  that  the  Gentiles  are  described  in  v,u  as  T<*  ^-f)  vo^ov 
IXQVTOE  and  v6y,ov  nfj  IXOVTB<£«  This  is  also  the  most  probable  sense  in 
217- aa,  and  in  aaia-  b,* 

But  the  context  of  aw»  "  in  which  of  those  who  are  described  as  v6ptov  ^ 
I^OVTS?  it  is  immediately  affirmed,  laurol?  etelv  VOILOC,  shows  clearly 
that  Paul  could  also  use  the  term  v6p.o<;  without  including  the  idea  of  con- 
crete, objective  expression,  as  in  a  code*  Hence  we  recognise  a  second 
specific  sense  of  v6(j,o<;  denoting  divine  law: 

(b)  Divine  law  in  general,  the  will  of  God  made  known  to  men,  but 
without  reference  to  the  manner  of  its  expression,  inclusive  therefore  of  law 
as  a  historic  regime,  and  of  any  other  less  objective  forms  of  expression  of 
the  divine  willf 

As  in  the  preceding  usage,  so  here  also  the  term  may  be  used  with  the 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  judge  that  Rom.  s":  <IxP*  voVw^  5**:  *o>of  irapwJjAfcv,  should  be 

classed  here  on  the  ground  that  these  clearly  refer  to  the  law  SMS  a  concrete  hlntorie 

fact.  That  they  do  refer  to  the  concrete  historic  fact  it  undoubtedly  true,  but  not  to  it 
simply  m  such.  A  careful  study  of  the  context  makes  It  clear  that  the  apostle  h  thinking 
not  of  the  whole  institution  of  law,  inclusive  of  all  the  etaeuti  of  the  system,  and  of  this 
whole  ilmply  as  a  historical  fact,  but  only  of  the  teg altrtic  utement  wad  wpwit  of  the  system, 
of  kw  isolated  from  til  other  tkments  of  dlviac  nvtUktion  tund  »«t  ov«  otbw 

elements.    Thene  iait&aces,  therefore,  belong  not  here  but  unctar  (c), 

Slmlkrly  Gat  3"  might  to  demaad  clattlftcatfem  uwl«r  tte  hlitorfc  wn*.  For 
while  It  is  evident  that  in  Gal,  chap.  3,  gea«r*Uy,  it  lit  the  law  Itpilistkally  Intetprttetl  that 
Paul  h  contending  agaratt,  yet  to  j1*  tht  «x(mmioft  **  which  c»m«  tetir  hundred  and  tMrty 
ymri  aCttrwawb"  to  g!v«  to  the  word %*  Uw '»  to  which  It  b  attached  aa  unequivocally 

historical  Yet  It  to  *to  to  b*  that  In  hfa  that  th«  ?*w  d<iei  aot 

awmi  the  covenant  It  la  the  displacing  of  the  cmrw»nt  by  the  prtudplt  0!  that  b* 

&  owteudlttf  igalttst.  So  that  wWfe  It  may  be  said  that  what  he  affirma  both  la  the  p*r- 
tlcipial  &«l  In  the  negative  prrdlcatt  *&*  4ict>p«i  obvi«ittly  af»|ill«  to  tto  law  hh- 

torkaUy  vadet»tood,  ytt  It  Is  bk  of  the  rto meet  or  Interprvtotlott  nf  th*  law 

wblch         Paul  to  imJw  the  atatomeot.   Thus  to  full  thought  would  pntbahty  be 
in  some  »uch  frnhlos  w  fftk    ''The  kw  which  fcwr  hundred  and  thirty  after 

wards,  which  you  affirm  attabtfohfd  th«  priwri|^e  4  |ttst!fk»tit»  tiy  Uw,  and  la  which  I  tta 
not  d«fty  such  a  priocljile  may  b*  found «         not  anatil  the  pcwtte.*1    Il 
tterttow,  to          §11  the  la  thk  cbt^tr  to  thfa 

It  is  tlmi  tiit  UK  of  i4|«4f  la  te  ttin^rttc  hlit^rk          Imquiol  ii 

of  th«  N.  T.  is  infrequent  la  Paul    It  wat  a  natural  jrwult  trf  thf  In  whk'h 

Paul  and  In  cwmetttet  with  whlrh  he  fca4  **ttl«f  In  uat  thr  iwi 

that          be          *rf  the  law  or  of  law  II  win  with  «f  th«  law  in 

—         that          Mi  0wn  or  that  which  Itit  pmmier nt . 

f  It  fe  to  that  thfe  «te  of  the  t^n»        mil  kw 

cvete  ag  fefci  few  <rf  or  of  the  miwl; 

to  aot          of  the  to,  but  it  the  Ht«  nf 

|t)  and  (b)  is  net  fay  the  and  Ut 

^T  iMMN"  •»!  4ltKKIt*wt 
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article  and  be  definite,  or  without  the  article,  and  in  that  case  be  qualitative 
or  indefinite:  Rom.  213:  oO  yAp  ol  dcxpoaTal  v6[iou  2txatot  rcapd  [T<P]  Gee]), 
dfcXV  ol  xonQTccl  v6[xou  Six-aiwO^aovcat.  C/.  p.  451.  The  qualitative  force 
of  the  term  without  the  article  can  be  expressed  in  English  by  trans- 
lating: "For  not  the  law-hearers  ....  but  the  law-doers,  etc,"  Here 
belongs  also,  as  indicated  above,  Rom.  214d:  &«UTQ?C;  4ealv  v6^o<;.  In 
214b:  -de  TOU  v6fxou  icoioOcnv,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  whether 
TOU  v6^jLOu  means  the  concrete  historic  law  (of  the  Jew),  the  requirements  of 
which  the  Gentile  meets,  though  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
required,  or  more  generally  the  law  of  God,  without  reference  to  the  form 
of  its  presentation.  In  tb  Ipyov  tou  v6p.ou,  v.16,  the  latter  is  quite  clearly 
the  meaning,  and  from  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  meaning 
is  the  same  in  v.I4h, 

Since  meaning  (b)  is  simply,  (a)  with  the  elimination  of  the  idea  of  con- 
crete, objective  promulgation,  it  is  easy  to  pass  from  the  one  sense  to  the 
other,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  in  which  sense  the  term  is  employed. 
This  is  the  case  in  Rom.  2W»'  b-  "•  m-  b.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  term  represented  in  the  apostle's  mind  the  more  generalised  con- 
ception, and  so  that  these  instances  fall  under  (b). 

The  extreme  of  generalisation  of  the  conception  of  the  law  of  God  is 
represented  m  Rom,  3",  M  ico^ou  V^JAQU,  and  though  in  the  answer  to  this 
question,  $XXd  5tA  v6pLau  K(OTCCI>C,  the  content  of  the  law  is  indicated  by 
the  word  ?c(«n;ic*><;j  in  both  question  and  answer  v^ou  itself  Is  wholly 
colourless  as  respects  mode  of  expression.  Similar  to  this  latter  case  is 
Rom.  o31,  where  v6jxov  8txatoa6vtj<  signifies  a  law  through  which  righteous- 
ness could  be  achieved,  but  the  word  conveys  no  intimation  pro  or  cm 
respecting  definite  promulgation  of  such  a  law  in  a  concrete  system* 

The  two  preceding  usages,  differing  by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  in  the 
concept  of  the  idea  of  com  rete,  historic  expression,  are  alike  in  that  both 
Ignore  the  distinction  between  general  ethical  principle  and  specific  atat- 
ule».  From  these  we  pam  then  to  the  two  uses  to  which  this  latter  idea  Is 
of  fundamental  importance,  and  which  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
precisely  in  that  erne  emphasises  statutes  and  the  other  principle,  fOic 
first  of  these  reflects  moftt  fttrangly  the  influence  of  Phadmk  thought,  of 
which  Fatifs  ricfent  e  of  his  own  conception  compelled  him  to  take  account* 

(r)  I M  vine  law  viewed  ai  a  purely  legalistic  syntem  mack  up  of  slsitutcs 

on  the          of  obedience  or  cliftobeciicncc  to  which  It  jwntififi  <$r  condemn* 

as  matter  of  di»fot  without  grace;  the  law  detached  In  thought  awl  di»- 

from  nit  other  elements  or  of  divine  revelation,  wltttther 

It  IMS  the  ethical  principle  that  underlay  It,  or  the  covenant  that  fwrecttfd  1 1 

and  fpalififil  k,  or  tlit*  t*ttika!i*m  that  h  by  th#  facts*  cttfitenittiff 

the  law  in  the  lirairl  of  the  (kntlle.    All  the  instance*  of  the 

In  thin          ticttnr  in  thr  Pauline  The  fur         a  me  »f 

tlie          by  »i  out  In  the  In  which 
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he  was  engaged.  The  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  as  representing  a  reality 
and  not  merely  an  idea,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  0.  T.  certain 
passages  which  taken  by  themselves  and  strictly  interpreted  are  expressive 
of  pure  legalism.  The  apostle  might  perhaps  have  challenged  the  strictly 
legalistic  interpretation  of  such  passages  as  Deut.  27**,  which  he  quotes  in 
Gal.  3l°:  "Cursed  is  everyone  who  continueth  not  in  all  the  things  that  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them/'  He  chose  rather,  admitting 
and  even  insisting  upon  the  strictly  legalistic  meaning  of  these  passages, 
to  take,  in  effect,  the  position  that  such  legalism  was  but  one  element  of 
the  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  citing  against  it  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
(  Gal.  3"*-)  and  the  utterance  of  prophecy  (Gal.  3")  and  the  psalmist 
(  Rom.  4fiff-)- 

Used  with  the  article  (occasionally  with  other  defining  qualifications), 
the  word  in  this  sense  refers  to  the  legalistic  element  in  the  <).  T.,  or  to  the 
0.  T.  or  any  part  of  it,  looked  at  as  Paul's  opponents  looked  at  it,  as  through 
and  through  legalistic.  Without  the  article  it  is  qualitative,  designating 
law  as  such  Icgalistically  understood,  usually  no  doubt  with  special  thought 
of  the  legalism  of  the  0.  T,  or  of  later  Judaism,  yet  without  strict  or  exclu- 
sive reference  to  these. 

That  instances  of  the  word  in  this  legalistic  should  occur  In  close 

connection  with  other  usages,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  meaning  in  adjacent  instances,  is  not  atranKc,  ftince  the 
entity  referred  to  is  in  any  case  in  part  or  in  whole  the  name,  and  many 
assertions  could  be  made  of  law  In  more  than  one  of  the  word*  Eajw- 
cially  is  It  the  case  that  the  definite  and  the  qualitative  uses  occur  In  fit  we 
connection.  The  following  list  avoids  a  confusing  minuteness  of  classifica- 
tion by  citing  all  the  examples  of  the  legalistic  without  further  sub- 
division:' Acte  la*9  Rom.  3**'  *3«»»  «4M'  »«•  »••  **$»*•  fe*  *  6"*  "7*'  *•  «•  »*•  *• 
«,  s,  •,  »,  *4>  ii  g*b,  a  104,  •  i  £or.  <)**»  *«  «»  *  (rf,  also  4vopo<  in  v.*»)  i$»« 
Gal.  a11*"  *"»  **  lf*'  ^*  **  3s*  s"  ***•  "*»  a*  **•  M*  lf*  "**  ll*  Sl*'  **  ^"  m"  U4*>  *•  is*'  fe  f** 
4»  Jl  Eph,  a"  Phil  3»»  «•  *  x  Tim.  r*»  *.  Of  this  list  a  few  example*  will  suf- 
fice to  illustrate  the  usage:  Gal.  3W;  tl«w  i$  v4|wy  5*fe 
tWv.  311:  8tt  iv  v6(Mp  otttl^  dcxocoOtat  t«J  ftf4*  B^Xov.  Rom*  3fl:  vyvl 

10*; 


But  as  pointed  out  above,  p,  448,  the  legalistic*  tine  of           Is  lor  the 

Paul  »        of  adaptation*  and  the  is                10 

Ms  own  thought  is  the                       vis,; 

(d)  D!vi»c  kw  of  as               to  the             principle 

ita  rlrmetkt  and                              thf  (tenrphon 

of  which              the  aa         of                       as                 awf 
ap  In 


titk  I*w»  bat         ttt  Is,  In  vl«w»  i|»          wit 

Of  to  It  Mrf  |«tfK  MftNl  01  tlM  W^i  iNrt  M  *B  1^ 
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This  use  of  the  word  is  by  no  means  exclusively  Pauline.  It  is  found  also 
in  the  gospels  and  in  Jas.  When  the  reference  is  to  the  O.  T.  law  looked 
at  as  embodying  the  great  ethical  principle,  to  which  it  is  indeed  reducible, 
or  to  the  law  of  God  inclusively  viewed,  without  reference  to  the  mode  of 
its  expression,  the  word  is  used  with  the  article.  When  the  law  is  qualita- 
tively viewed,  the  word  is  without  the  article. 

This  is  clearly  the  sense  of  6  v6noc  in  Mt.  y18:  oikog  Y&P  l<rctv  &  v6^o^ 
xal  ol  "rcpoipijtac.  The  addition  of  the  words  xocl  ol  icpo<pijTat  makes  It 
evident  that  it  is  the  law  of  God  as  expressed  in  0.  T.  that  is  specially  in 
mind.  See  also  Mt.  2 a40.  Not  less  certainly  is  this  the  meaning  in 
Mt.  5n-  u  Lk.  r6J5r,  if  these  words  come  from  Jesus,  since  it  is  beyond 
question  clear  that  Jesus  regarded  many  statutes  of  the  law  as  invalid  or 
no  longer  valid,  and  only  the  central  ethical  principle  of  the  law  as  of  per- 
petual force.  Gal.  $u,  &  ydp  TC&?  v6(Ao?  Iv  Ivt  16y^  ttcrcXiftpaTai,  4v  T$ 
'AfoMjanK  trbv  icXTQejfov  crou  £><;  <jeaut6v,  and  Rom,  13 ••  lo  are  clear  vouchers 
for  this  usage  in  Paul,  and  clear  expressions  of  his  view  of  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  law.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  law  of  God  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  expression  in  O.  T.  that  is  in  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  Rom.  7"*  Mb«  «*  Gal  $*»  6*  should  be  classed  here  or 
regarded  as  examples  of  the  more  general  sense  indicated  under  (b).  Here 
also  belong  probably  all  of  the  instances  in  Jas.:  in  as*  *•  "•  »•  "  4".* 

3,  By  a  metonymy  clue  to  the  prominence  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  law 
of  0.  T,  6  v6{i,o<  designates  the  books  that  contain  the  law  even  when 
they  are  thought  of  without  special  reference  to  the  law  which  they  contain, 
but    simply  as   scripture.     Hence  k  v6(&oc   [xal  ol  «po?fycac]  becomes  a 
name  either  for  the  books  of  Moses  or  for  the  scriptures  la  general  without 
restriction  either  to  thr  b<x>kH  of  Moses  or  to  the  mandatory  portions  ol 
other  books;  Lk.  24**  Jn.  i«*  io»4  IJM  15'*  Arts  13**  34**  2S»*  Rom.  3slfe. 

4.  By  elimination  of  the  idea  of  the!  divine  authority  of  laWj  which  indeed 
h  not  intrinsic  in  the  word,  but  an  acquired  element  of  its  meaning  as 
usually  employed  In  both  O.  T,  and  N.  T.,  v6p,oc  comes  to  mean  law  m 
niuh  without  reference  to  its  source  or  authority.    The  thing  actually 
*i|Kikrii  of  may  \#.  Jewish  or  Roman  taw6  or  law  without  discrimination,  but 
in  any  i'am*  without,  thought  of  its  character  am  divine  or  human*   It  may 
IK*  s|>ok«t  i»f  K<?!tf ricaily  or  ckfiaitely  with  the  artlcfe,  or  qualitatively  or 

within.  i«n<!««  iiac!  mtiatatedl  by  tJw  Spirit,  by  the  iatiwrlUng  Cferlst,    But 
thh  «l  liw  ain^ll*^  oat  to  life         of  kw»    Strictly 

Uw  t»         rwiic'dvisl  fe  lilt  wilt  <4  God  itt  A  prlacipki.    Tlukt 

tfct  h  l»»vr,        thiit  fttifUmnat  of  It  I*  ky  Ifetr  iatlwt Ulng  Spirit  attar 

tty  "  *rr  l#4li  lyathftki  ««t  Jifutytk  judftntati* 

*  I»  |*i,  »»*• »»,  «jcw»w*»fi*»  ifcw  Author  *s  dewiy  tfet 

t€  tin?          Uw  *»!  in  v  s  i»fe  tfeli  unity  In  tti*  wl  Iwe,    By  HU 

tiwft  wf  il«  t*w  la  t»  i»»  44 1  Uw  wf  lilitrty  fw  th*  Ifcit  tlw  Uw  fa  ant 

is  ittt  Imt         w  Ml  iti  ite        IfOtt  wiitaif 

bt  cm  llis 
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indefinitely  without  it:  Jn.  7"  8"  18"  i97a-  b  Acts  18"  23"  25*  Rom.  7**. t»  7** 
i  Tim.  i«. 

5.  By  metonymy,  a  force  or  tendency  which,  tending  to  produce  action 
of  a  certain  kind,  has  the  effect  of  law,  may  itself  be  called  v6(io<;:  Rom. 

yti,  *3a,  c,  Mb  gSa.* 

XV.    AIKAIOS,  AIKAIOSYNH,  AND  AIKAIOQ. 

Few  words  of  the  N.  T,  vocabulary  have  been  more  frequently  or  more 
thoroughly  discussed  than  those  of  this  group.  There  remains  little  ground 
for  dispute  concerning  their  fundamental  meaning.  Yet  on  some  points 
of  great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  this  epistle  and  the  Pauline 
thought  in  general  interpreters  are  not  wholly  agreed.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  undertake  a  fresh  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.! 

I.    CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

A.  AfccatQ<;  is  fundamentally  a  forensic  or  court  term  in  the  sense  that 
it  denotes  conformity  to  a  standard  or  norm  (SCxtj)  not  conceived  of  as 
defined  in  the  word  itself.  It  differs  thus  from  Aya06«;  and  %aX4?t  which, 

so  to  speak,  contain  within  themselves  their  own  norm*  8(xtj  being  pri- 
marily established  custom,  conceived  of  as  the  norm  for  human  conduct 
(chiefly  for  the  conduct  of  men  towards  one  another),  i*  nevertheless  a  norm 
to  which  men  are  bound  to  conform.  Slxouo*;  is  accordingly  as  applied 
to  mea  and  their  actions  a  moral  term,  and  means,  *'  conforming  to  that 
which  is  required,  to  what  is  right  m  relation  to  othem*"  4  8(w«w<  h  the 
man  whose  action  is  according  to  Bfxij;  he  what  is  right;  he  renders  to 

*  It  might  seem  that  roO  yrf/t<)v  r$t  £p«prlftf  *«i  r«&  f«wltw  of  Rout,  I*  mutt  by  the 
oonoection  twl  the  similarity  of  ptewedbi y  refer  to  rfjty  itutpfrfa  la  Rom,  7*.  awl  m 

be  here  totoc!  «f  to  at  (c);  or  tlvt  7*  and  with  II  ?«•  **•  •«  bi»  to  a  (c),    Ii 

k  imdottbwdly  true  that  the  faller  la  I*         rrfw  to  tb«dborter<m«  la  7**j  but  *  farr- 

jful  itwly  of  tfee  will  lead  to  Ae  cofuriuAioci  tluu  this  wftrence         aot  iawilvr  24«tn- 

tlficattea  of  the  tblnx1*  rrfersftii  to,  In  ?«•  *'  *  »f  that  torr^  for  «vil  whkh  In  v  »' 

wad  *  l»  etUs  Aju,«^rt«»  and  It  m  a  rtpftt  It  uppmwi  to  the  wi^«w- 

wO  ffO$  (w,M» »)»  wltfe  t«eh  *i  turn  ol  wwdi  aa  tt»  la  fc«  »u^titut««  I«w  if 

la  S*  III  eompt»!iiB  in  failure        ilcfrml,  the  JAW  I§  iti  Iwfjtliiilc'  tnw»i,    II,  4  <  I* 

we  take  r»w  r^p*¥  r^f  tiMwri**  ^  * **4»v  w  llw  9|wlra 

of  in  ?**»  tbttt  tb»  to  th#  rtltrtacf  of  **^#*»f  will          to  w,1  antl  si  f**r  r«** 

i^tov  is  v^muit  ivWtatiy         thft  law  lit  tbe  proper         «rf  tlue  term,  ttot          to 
of  In  tbt  flnt        of         ?. 

1 01  th*  ajtaadaat  literatwr*  thit  foUowiag  nail  artklm        b»  cUwtl;  Kaet»:li, 

Wf  *t  ,in»  *'«  lilt;  Owner, 

4rf  p|*  *^»j,|»j  */  Ife 

# .  *  ,  w*,  id,*  •»?;  W»,  A,,  "CM  thv  of 

Awwftff i^f ,M IB  AJT          pp.  $$i  4S«;  Dwfa*,  '*  'fiif  wl  Gmt  It*  Hi   I*Atilf" 

in  JfMl,  II  it!  »«*;  |w-»  "0»  tfw  ol  til  <W  in 

th*  TlwolfW  til  Bt  pjul,*1  In  i  i»i-if  IIP,  **  »BiI 

*tb«  #j|  (W1 1»  ifc*»f>.  T,  m4  In  It,  f*tii**  is  Jilt*,         Pi-  II,  pp.  m  «7j 

«ft.  <O»T.)  i»  IWWI  j  (#*«*  ti  Ml,  *  (M. 

».j  art,  to  M.|  «»i  Ww 
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others  their  rights;  he  exacts  also  his  own.  The  word  is  thus  employed 
either  in  the  broad  sense,  "right"  (Horn.  Od.  XVIII  413;  BacchyL  10  [u], 
123;  Thuc.  3. 403;  Plato,  Gorg.  5076;  Aristot  Eth.  Nic.  5.  x»'-  \iizg  a»» 7]),  or 
in  the  more  specific  sense,  "  just "  (Hes.  Op.  270 Jf.;  Hero(n)das  a88:  Yvtljpi,fl 
Stxafo  Kpfoiv  Staitfrce.  Dem.  i2l),  rendering  to  each  what  he  has  the 
right  to  claim,  rb  S(xatov  signifies,  "  that  which  is  right  (in  general)  "  (Hdt. 
i39  7117;  Msch.Prom.  187;  Aristot.,EJA.JNtc.$.il  (1129  a*])  or  "  that  which  is  due 
from  one  man  to  another"  (Thuc.  3.54* ;  Dem.  572"),  and  this  either  as  one's 
duty,  one's  rights,  or  one's  (penal)  deserts.  Though  in  the  older  Greek 
literature  (Horn.  Od.  VI  120)  to  be  3£xaio?  included  also  the  discharge  of 
obligations  to  the  gods  and  tb  Staatov  was  conceived  of  as  having  the 
sanction  of  divine  authority,  yet  especially  in  the  later  classical  writers  its 
predominant  reference  is  to  the  mutual  relations  of  men,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  divine  sanction  is  by  no  means  constantly  present.  Least  of  all  are 
the  gods  themselves  spoken  of  as  Sfxatot  or  their  conduct  and  character 
conceived  of  as  the  standard  of  human  conduct.  Though  Sfxoeto*;  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  non-moral  sense  even  here  there  is  usually  a  reference  to 
a  standard  outside  the  thing  itself,  or  a  demand  requiring  to  be  satisfied, 
as  when  the  word  means,  "exact"  (applied  to  numbers),  fitting,  suitable, 
genuine  (Hdt.  2149;  Xen*  Mem,  4. 4s;  JSscbu  Ag.  1604;  Luc.  Hi$t.  comer,  39), 

B.  AtxatoaflvTQ  is:  i.  The  character  of  the  Mxoetos,  and  that  usually 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  justice:  Hdt.  IM  7";  Aristot.  Rftet.  i.  9'  (1366  b*): 
Hat t  81  8ixatoa6viQ  p£v  dptTi)  5tf  flv  td  afa&v  Ixccartoi  ixowi,  xcA  6<;  5  v6(&og} 
dStxfa  Si  8t*  l)v  t&  dXX^Tpta,  Q&X  £>«;  6  v6p,o<;.    But  cf.  Eth.  N,  5,  iu  (1139 
b1|ff-)«    3.  The  business  of  a  judge:  Plato,  Gorg.  4646,  C. 

C.  Atxoct&o  is  used  in  two  chief  senses:  i.  To  cleem  right,  to  thini  fit, 
etc.:  Hdt.  i";  Thuc.  i.  140*;  Soph.  Pk*  781,    2.  To  do  one  justice,  and 
chiefly  in  malttm  parkm*  to  condemn,  to  punish:  Thuc,  3,  40*;  Hut.  Cal, 
Maj.  21*1  Dion.  Casts.  48,46*;  Polyb.  3.31*.    Cremcr  (|>,  319)  In  an  ap- 
proximately exhaustive  examination  of  the  usage  of  the  word  in  classical 
and  other  non-biblical  Greek  writers  found  no  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
term  with  a  pcrnonal  object  in  the          4*to  make  righteous/1 

II.    HEBREW  USAGE  OF  Plf  AND  ITS  COGNATES. 

Like  tttf  (keek  &faatoc  the  Hebrew  words  from  the  root  f»n  are  (*o  far  as 
tlif  rvlilrnre  nuibies  us  to  judge)  fundamentally  forensic  in 
ing  with  ft  standard  or  norm,  not  conceived  of  m  defined  In  the 

itwlf,    Wtwther  wh«w  the  term  first  from  the  presumably 

physic  at          (tif  whk;h»  however,  there  h  no  clear  trace  In  extant 
Hebrew  the  norm         conceived  to  be  furiiishrc!  by  the  objective 

ill  tli«  object  itedf,  <»r  by  the  Idea  of  God  tit  of         (Kautxsc'h), 
«r  IP  |irtib«tblp  by  the  of  the  circumHtanrfA  of » 

c*v  (O«m«tr)          not  ittAlcrlitlly  affect  the  of  the          at 

In  i).  T.  be  as 
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A.  PIJ  signifies: 

1.  Confonnity  to  an  existing  standard,  which  though  conventionally 
established  creates  an  obligation  to  conform  to  it:  Lev.  igu;  Deut.  as18, 
etc. 

2.  Righteousness,  action  which  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  this  in  any 
degree,  whether  conceived  of  as  absolutely  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  approx- 
imately so,  or  spoken  of  qualitatively  without  reference  to  the  degree  of 
conformity:  Ps.  18"  457  Eccl.  3"  ;»•  Isa.  i»l  32*  59*,  etc. 

3.  Righteousness  in  relation  to  others,  justice,  the  rendering  to  each  of 
that  which  is  due,  either  that  which  he  has  the  right  to  claim,  or  that  which 
he  deserves;  esp.  justice  in  judging:  Lev,  *918  Deut.  i1®  Job  ji«  Eccl.  $* 
Isa.  ii4  Jer.  ii». 

4.  Specifically  of  God's  righteousness  in  distinguishing  between   the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  rendering  punishment  to  the  latter  and  giving 
deliverance  to  the  former.    The  conception  underlying  this  use  of  the 
term  is  that  a  righteous  God  must  distinguish  in  his  dealings  between  the 
wicked  man,  who  neither  fears  God  nor  deals  justly  with  men,  and  the 
righteous  man,  who  though  he  be  not  perfect  but  is  indeed  often  confes- 
sedly a  sinner,  yet  relatively  speaking  lives  uprightly  and  trusts  in  God. 
The  righteousness  of  God  in  this  aspect  of  it  involving  the  deliverance  of 
the  upright  is  often  spoken  of  in  parallelism  with  salvation,  but  without 
losing  sight  of  the  basis  of  such  salvation  in  the  discriminating  righteous- 
ness of  God:  Ps.  7"  35"-"  Isa.  41*  42®  4$«»«  ll  5*8-    With  the  same  under- 
lying conception  the  righteousness  of  the  ones  that  are  saved  Is  spoken  of: 
Isa.  62*-  *;  yet  here,  also,  without  converting  r^jf  Into  a  mere  synonym 
for  salvation.   The  uprightness  of  the  people,  their  loyalty  to  God  is  still 
expressed  in  the  term.* 

B.  nfyj*  Is  used  with  substantially  the  same  range  of  meaning  as 
pny,  only  lacking  instances  of  the  first  The  second  uttnge,  a»  in 
Illustrated  in  Deut  6*  0,*  3  Sam,  aaflf  etc.    In  Gen.  isf  there  Ii  obvious 
reference  to  the  requirement  of  God,  and  *  Dignifies  that  conduct  or  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  God  desires,  and  which  renders  ma«  acceptable  to 
him.    The  forensic           of  the  term  is,  therefore,  especially  clear  here, 
throwing  into  the  background  the  usual  moral  content  of  the  term.  3 
Is  illustrated  In  Jer*               4$***                F».  j6»  («)•  »  (»•)  $!»•  (»«)  ha.  4$** 
$i**  »  $6*  Mic.  7*.    For  Its  application  to  the           see  Isa,  48**  54",    In 
one             only  Is  the                  with  m                                 of  th«t 


*  JKL  1903,  Ft,  H»  p.  >io»  toWs  th&t  in  foeum!  thr  «f  th* 

cutkw  «?C  fey  virtu*  <rf  which  tfet  rigfctwMWft'-a  of  tM  Ii  Mlvn,tU>Ai  ii  wit  ie 

cfettra^ttr  or  kit  Uw  r*tliff  b  Jaiwrh  hlnmU,  who  Iwr  bfe  iwwi          h*s  iwNtnrr! 

SaSs  tervwt  whom  fa         »  dKw,  «nd  lovtd.*1  ctlls  tWi  a  prnfiHiiMtf'  r  tltife 

ef  the  thf          i»  tfa  momt  rwrflfwrf  unit  f#»nrbwi  plfff  4  ih« 

wornlilitpfr.    Tlth  if  partly  lri»  I«  »  feat  only  partly.        It  if  unt  thr  virw  w^it'fe 

fctt!»  a*  Rom.,  chip*.  i»  t»  Ee«»  $»»  b  uppMttitty  tfer  ft«»iw«l 

to  w  of  it. 
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conception  of  discriminating  righteousness,  to  denote  acceptance  by  God 
and  consequent  deliverance  (Ps.  69") .    There  are  also  a  few  passages  in 
which  it  is  apparently  used  of  a  just  cause,  a  being  in  the  right  in  a  given 
case.    Cf  i.  under  \>^y  and  see  i  Ki.  832  2  Chr.  6M. 
C.    P*^  (applied  to  persons  only,  except  in  Deut.  4*)  signifies: 

1.  With  a  formal  and  purely  forensic  rather  than  moral  sense,  in  the 
right  in  a  particular  case  or  in  an  assertion:  Ex.  23s  Prov.  i817  Isa.  41". 
Yet  this  sense  can  not  always  be  sharply  distinguished  from  3  below.    See 
Deut  25*  Prov.  i;18' 8g  *38. 

2.  Innocent,  free  from  guilt  in  a  particular  matter:  Gen*  20*. 

3.  Righteous,  in  moral  conduct  and  character,  what  one  ought  to  be, 
whether  absolutely  and  perfectly  so:  Ps.  145"  Eccl.  7*°;  or  in  a  more  general 
sense  of  those  who  are  upright  in  purpose  and  life:  Gen.  6®  Ps.  i8  14®  64* ° 
Prov.  2it6.    In  Deut.  4'  it  is  applied  to  the  law  as  inculcating  righteousness. 

4.  Just,  rendering  to  one  what  is  due,  especially  in  punishing  the  wicked: 
Ps.  78' ie  (9-  »)  Jer.  12*  Lam.  i18. 

These  terms  are,  therefore,  much  more  distinctly  than  the  corresponding 
Greek  terms,  Sfaocco;  and  8«*atocr6vi),  religious  terms.  They  are  applied 
to  God  himself,  and  though  this  use  is  probably  not  the  earliest,  it  has  cer- 
tainly profoundly  affected  the  terms  as  applied  to  men*  See  Ps.  71* lo  (8«  u) 
8g14  96"  97*'  *  Jer.  n"  Easr.  9"  Hos.  14*  Xeph.  3*.  The  righteous  man  owes 
duties  to  God  as  well  as  to  his  fellow  men:  Ps.  i8*e-*«  Isa.  sx*«  7;  and  the 
obligations  of  righteousness  arc  imposed  by  divine  authority:  Gen.  i3>9 
Deut.  x()»»-a«  Isa.  sI(J  Ps,  i  ig^  **,  etc.  It  h  a  natural  result  of  this  difference 
that  the  conception  of  justice,  that  which  one  owes  to  another  and  which 
that  other  can  claim,  m  compared  with  righteousness,  that  which  is  required 
by  morality  or  divine  authority,  m  much  less  prominent  than  in  the  Greek 
use  of  8te«o<  ami  its  cognates.  Indeed  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  to  the 
Hebrews  the  distinction  existed  at  all.  Justice  is  to  them  perhaps  simply 
righteousness  as  manifested  Sit  particular  relations,  ettyKwially  In  judging, 

I),  In  fn*  the  legal  and  formal  sense  which  appears  in  p"w  pro 
dominates,  though  not,  it  would  seem,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  a  moral - 
forerwir  sense,  C*/.  KauUftrh,  of.  «J.  pp,  15-17. 

In  the  Kal  conj,  it  means: 

x.  To  be  in  the  right  in  a  given  or  In  one'*  Gen,  38"  Job 

QII  33», 

a,  To  fAory  «nc*s  ra«e,  to  prevail:  Job  gf  n*  35*  40*  Ps.  143*  Isa,  4^**  «. 
j,  TII  be  rightomia,  f»**^  In  the  moral  (thi*  use  Cremer  denies): 

Job  35'  P>».  «ol§  (*)- 

The  Nipteil  tm?\m  In  Dan*  i*4  tmly*  where  It  to  tic  put  to  tights, 

ti>  be  «  it  nhouUI  be. 

Thtt  Fic*l  to  (Irrlari*  or  rthow  ww  In  the  right  (Job  %pf  ,IIM)I  to  show 

*mc,  or  to  rlglileoiiA,  but  relatively,  not  ahmiltstcly :  Jer,  3" 

i6*»*  w. 
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In  the  Hiphil  the  meanings  are: 

1.  To  do  one  justice:  2  Sam.  is4  Ps.  82s. 

2.  To  declare  one  to  be  in  the  right,  to  cause  one  to  carry  one's  case,  to 
give  judgment  for  one;  when  used  of  one  accused,  it  means  to  acquit:  Ex. 
237  Deut.  25*  i  Ki.  832  2  Chr,  623  Job.  27*  Prov.  17"  Isa,  sn  50*. 

3.  To  give  one  standing,  to  cause  one  to  be  accepted:  Isa.  53"  Dan.  12*. 
While  it  can  not  perhaps  be  categorically  denied  that  in  these  two  passages 
the  Hiphil  is  a  moral-causative  term,  meaning  "to  make  righteous"  (the  Lxx 
read  dcicb  T&V  Stxatav  wv  xoXX&v,  which  suggests  a  different  Heb.  txt), 
yet  in  view  of  the  prevailingly  forensic  sense  of  the  term  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  at  least  possibly  applicable  to  these  passages,  there  seems  no  sufficient 
ground  for  taking  it  here  in  a  purely  causative  sense. 

In  the  Hithpael  the  meaning  is,  to  clear  one's  self,  to  cause  one's  self  to 
appear  in  the  right:  Gen.  44*  *. 

III.    USAGE  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

In  the  Lxx  the  terms  8(xato<;,  Btxatocr6vtj,  and  5ocat6o>  stand  as  the 
regular  representatives  of  pn*.  fn*.  n,-nj,  and  fny,  ami  though  other 
Hebrew  words  are  occasionally  rendered  by  Sweatee,  etc.,  and  words*  of 

the  pi*  group  are  sometimes  rendered  by  other  Greek  words  than  8<xato<, 
etc,,  the  correspondence  is  nevertheless  very  close,* 

A.  Afcatoc.    The    analysis  given    above  for    j^ni    may    stand    for 
8lxato€  save  that  there  nnust  be  added  as  a  meaning  applied  to  things 
(weights  and  measures),  conforming  to  the  accepted  standard  (<•/,  f»*^»  i), 
and  as  a  meaning  of  the  neuter,  generally  used  sub*tant!vely  (representing 
pm,  eytsft?,  etc,}  right,  just,  that  which  is  one's  due,  justice:   Deut.  xo1* 
Frov,  iSs  aoff* 

B.  Aexat«?6vi7.    The  analysis  of  njj*r«.  may  stand  for  3(xaco«6vi),  the 
usage  i  under  p-tj  disappearing  through  the  use  of  dlxato*;  to  represent  It 
In  the  which  belong  there, 

C.  Atxaiw  is  used  to  render  frty,  the  PJel  and  HiphJt  of  the  litter 
corresponding  to  the  active  of  the  former,  and  the  Kai  to  th«  (or  to 
d(Koc6^  il|tc,  or  SCwcio.;  f«(vo(Mcc).    In  all  the                cited  under  II  2> 
above,  except,  Dan,  S|4»  the  Hebrew  word  Is                   la  the  Lxx  hy 
some  word  of  the  Bteticic  group, 

IV,  USAGE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  PSEUDBPICRAPHA, 


A,    ACwcw^.    In  the  A|K«ypfeal  is          m  In  thf  Lxx 

except  that           arc  apparently  no                 of  the                  "In  the 

right"              In             $3}*  *4  innocent."    Tte  "riKhtmim," 

both  to            G«I  »ad  mcnt  «id  to  in  Tob,  j1  14* 


r/,          anf  Tl*  ^Mlmi  t/  m  I*'*; 

,  in  »  4*  / 
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Wisd.  210  31  Sir,  ion  2  Mac.  $1S;  the  meaning  "  just,"  applied  to  God  in 
Wisd.  X2l%  to  men  in  Tob.  i49  (?);  to  judgment  in  2  Mac.  918.  The  use 
of  the  neuter  in  the  sense  "  just,"  that  which  is  right,  one's  rights,  or  one's 
(penal)  deserts  is  specially  frequent;  i  Mac.  713  u33  2  Mac.  IIM  13** 
Wisd.  14", 

In  Fs.  Sol.  8Cxatoc  applied  to  men  designates  the  upright  who  in 
general  are  on  God's  side,  and  who  are  approved  of  God;  they  are  not  the 
sinless,  but  like  the  0^1?  of  the  prophets  those  who  observe  the  law  of 
God,  and  trust  in  him  as  distinguished  from  the  sinner:  288  34-s  9*  15%  etc. 
This  is  its  use,  also,  in  the  Ethloptc  Enoch  so  far  as  the  Greek  text  is  extant: 
i'.  9-  a  iot?  aa*  25*  27*  (Gi«)  ID1  (Syn).  The  word  is  not  used  of  God  in 
Enoch;  in  P».  Sol,  it  is  applied  to  God  and  his  judgments  to  designate  him 
as  righteously  discriminating  between  the  righteous  and  the  sinner  (a1*-  »••  la; 
</•  v,";  s1  H1  g*  xo*)>  and  to  the  Messiah  in  a  similar  sense  (17"). 

B.  Atxa(o<r6yiQ  la  the  Apocryphal  books  has  all  the  usages  of  the  same 
word  in  the  Lxx,  except  that  there  are  no  perfectly  clear  instances  of  the 
me«tlng»  "  justice.**  Possible  instances  are  i  Mac,  a"  Wisd.  98  Sir.  45", 
When  In  the  of  (human)  "  right  conduct  n  it  is  with  an  even  clearer 
implication  than  is  common  in  the  canonical  books  that  it  is  righteousness 
which  men  acceptable  to  God,  and  this  righteousness  is  conceived 

of  In  a  more  external,  legalistic  way  than  in  the  prophets:  Tob,  xa1  i4u 
Wisd.  i  **.  There  are  clear  inatances  of  the  term  applied  to  God  to  denote 
hi»  In  discriminating  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 

among  men,  whether  In  punishing  the  wicked  or  in  saving  the  righteous: 
Wisd.  s1*  ""  Sir*  16"  Bar.  t»  -»*»  is**  It  la  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the 
book  of  WimU>rn,  also,  and  in  i  Mac.  the  term  is  used  with  such  special 
r  mpltash  ufxm  the  rcmt'eptlciit  thai  rlghtewmness  (L  c,  of  men)  is  the  basis 
of  ar<  rptam^  with  («od  and  t!oa»t\|«tmt  milvatlon  m  to  IK  almont  the  cquiv- 
alriit  <if  **4MT«"ptant'c  with  -Ckicl/*  "condition  of  salvation  H:  Wiad.  i4T  15* 
i  Ma*  .  JM.  Kfmintly  nignificant  I»  Wlml  15*:  T^  j^  lwltft«ri«aC  « 
4X4x,Aijpd,;  Bixtft646vi),  x«i  <rou  t^  ^H*  4fiavaffl««»  In  which 

ihr  iiuthor  rntlraviiuw  to  up  in  ows  act  or  moral  attitude  the 

«mtrnt  ot  riglilt^iiHtte/in,  that  which  on«»  acceptable  to  God  and 

':n  urr**  iifiiiitif  fiiltty  .  Ifr  diicfft  from  Tob.  from  Geii,  1  5*  in  hb  roncep* 
tifiii  «f  ^'yfi?-itifiiif«  but  tut  in  hin  definition  of  the  con- 

!*«»  i  itr  it  1%  tight  iivl»g  God  and 

to  (tod;  to  Tob.  living, 

lw  lit**  t»f  fieri,  i$§  It  K  fafeh;  to  the  mithor  of  WW.  15* 

tif  Ctt»l    Bui  to  all  «*!  men  arrtptmlik 

In  ii  by  virtiif  nf  flit!  fart  lit  !*§,  Sot. 

It  ifi  two  to  wf  The 


»!,»<-          i    ,  rf  IUf  *  »i  wr  t  «  whk  H  i  C*IP!  **  J*  irf#  MM 

til  fn   4i(J*  Pm   i*  I*W   |* 

^  in 
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righteousness  of  men  is  their  good  conduct  which  makes  them  acceptable 
to  God  and  the  objects  of  his  salvation:  i2  5*°  9*  14*,  The  righteousness  of 
God  is  manifest  in  his  discrimination  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
not  indeed  in  punishing  without  mercy  all  wrong-doing,  but  in  saving  the 
saints,  the  Btaatot,  and  in  punishing  the  sinner:  216,  Ps.  8  and  9.  Of  the 
same  nature  is  the  righteousness  of  the  Messiah,  i7M»  «•  43» 4§,  though  in- 
cluding, also,  personal  freedom  from  sin:  17".  The  usage  of  Enoch  corre- 
sponds to  the  Erst  of  the  two  senses  just  named:  io16»  *«  12*  13*°  14*  32®. 

C.  Atxai6o>  is  used  in  Tob.  in  the  passive  with  the  sense,  "  to  be  tightly 
assigned,  to  belong."  In  Sir.  it  means;  (i)  "  to  do  justice  to,"  and  this 
with  reference  to  the  sinner  in  the  sense,  "  to  punish":  Sir.  42";  (a)  "  to 
recognise  or  declare  to  be  right  or  righteous,"  ^(xato<;  Sir,  7s  iofl  13**.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  passive:  Sir,  jt82;  and  of  sinners,  in  the  sense, 
" to  be  acquitted,  to  be  declared  innocent":  Sir.  g12  23"  26"  34  (31)*; 
once  in  the  sense  "to  be  accepted"  (of  God),  apparently  with  the  idea 
of  forgiveness  rather  than  acquittal,  yet  not  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  negative  side,  8(xat&*>  docs  not  appear  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  In 
Ps,  Sol.  it  is  used  exclusively  in  the  sense,  "  to  recognise  as  just  or  right- 
eous," and  with  reference  to  men's  recognition  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
and  his  judgments:  2l«  3®*  '  4*  87-"'81  </.  It  occurs  twice  in  Test.  XII 
Patr,:  in  Sim.  6*  in  the  sense,  "  to  acquit ";  in  Dan.  3",  meaning,  "  to  justify, 
to  deem  right." 

V,    SUMMARY  OF  PRE-CHRISTIAN  USAGE, 

From  this  general  survey  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  usage  certain  facts 
which  may  properly  be  summarised  before  taking  up  Nf.  T.  u»ge. 

x.  Both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  and  ail  the  terms  of  each  group 
are  in  general,  and  in  Jewish  usage  with  Increasing  cleanup,  fortmnic  terms, 
la  the  sense  that  they  imply  a  comparison  with  oomc  standard;  the  verb  m 
particular  in  a  large  pro|X>rtion  of  exprensmg  a  judgment  concerning 
such  conformity,  not  aignifymg  the  bringing  of  a  person  or  thing  into  it 

a.  In  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  of  Semitic  writers  the  terms 

are  prevailingly  moral  as  well  a*  forensic;  *.  «,»  tin*  standard  IH  ethical,  n«»t 
merely  conventional  or  legal  The  acts  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  In  eateemed 
righteous  are  acts  which  are  conceived  of  w  having  moral  character.  The 
terms  are  therefore  prevailingly  morul^fortmHic.  Formally  defined,  right- 
h  that  which  conform*  to  tin*  true  or  rertigEised  Htandard  of  con- 
duct or  the  cllvifte  demand.  Materially  dttftn&ri.  It  mmht^  in  cer- 
tain or  In  a  certain  moral  slate  belfeved  to  b«  good, 

3,  Alike  In  to  its  formal  definition  and  In  resort  to  the  walrrLiI 

content  of  the  conception          h  a  variation  In  different  pttrifwli  ami 
varltHis  writers,    (a)  Tliere  i*          difference*  In  the  ctcarneni  wit  It  whirh 
the  it  a!  m  *t  by  C«xl»  or  divin«iy 

the  this  of  wa-4  in  fp*w*ntl 
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In  0.  T.  p-i*  sometimes  denotes  conformity  to  a  standard  primarily  con- 
ventional, and  only  secondarily  fixed  by  divine  authority.  In  many  other 
cases  the  conception  of  a  divine  sanction,  though  probably  not  wholly 
absent,  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  emphasis  upon  the  material  content  of 
righteousness.  In  other  cases,  however,  in  0,  T,  and  later  Jewish  writings, 
notably  such  as  Gen.  is6  Job  g2  Deut.  6M  24"  Ps,  yia  Wisd.  is3  Tob.  13" 
Ps,  Sol.  i\  the  conception  of  righteousness  as  required  by  God  and  as  con- 
stituting the  ground  of  acceptance  with  him  is  clearly  present,  so  that  the 
term  approaches  the  formal  sense,  "acceptance  with  God."  In  general,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  at  least,  the  con- 
ception of  divine  requirement  is  always  included  in  that  of  righteousness, 
and  SiawetoaOviq  used  in  reference  to  men  signifies  either  that  conduct  and 
character  which  satisfy  God's  requirement  and  make  one  acceptable  to 
him,  or  more  abstractly,  acceptance  with  him.  (b)  In  respect,  also,  to  the 
material  content  of  righteousness  conceptions  vary.  The  Greek  definition 
of  the  content  of  fctxaiocrOvij  would  differ  greatly  from  the  Hebrew,  the 
former,  *».  #.,  emphasising  justice  more  than  the  latter.  Among  the  He- 
brews, also,  there  in  no  little  variation;  sometimes  the  emphasis  is  laid  on 
right,  equitable  conduct,  towards  men,  sometimes  on  mercy  and  almsgiving, 
sometimes  on  the  strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  sometimes  on  a 
trustful,  reverential  attitude  towards  God.  This  variation  simply  reflects 
the  difference  in  the  conception*!  of  what  was  required  by  God  and  accepta- 
ble to  him,  as  held  in  different  ages  and  by  different  men. 

4*  The  Jews  (it  otherwise  with  the  Greeks)  prevailingly  ascribed 
rightetmsne&s  to  God,  both  in  the  general  sense  that  he  did  what  was  right, 
awl  siK*rifir*I!y  in  the  sense  that  he  discriminated,  in  his  attitude  towards 
men  and  in  his  dealing  with  them,  between  the*  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
Moreover,  while  freely  recognising  the  mnfulne&s  of  "the  righteous,*'  they 
did,  in  fact  -this  b  socially  true  of  th«  writers  of  Isa.  40-66,  many  of 
the  canonical  Psalms,  stun  a**  Prt.  (»$,  7**  *M»  and  S4J»  and  of  Ps.  Sol."- 
rely  not  alone  on  the  mercy  of  Gtwl  for  salvation,  but  on  his  right eotisness. 
So  far  Ii  this  iipfuml  to  God's  righteousness  curried  that  in  numerous  pas- 
in  Is*i.  4*>«66  and  thr  Psalms,  (Sod's  rightiou&nttst},  sometime*  even 
tin*  righteimsne&i  of  I  tit*  taints.  Is  equivalent  in  the  content  of  the  thing 
to  fittit  in  the  definition  nl  the  conception  llmll}  to  salvation.  In 
Pfi»  j i1  "thy  riglif0»ir4firw**  appartmtly  Bigiiifies,  **arc»ptaficr  with 

salviittim  l*y  thrr .**    Tliwi  «>f  th*  twil  tl*vt%  iwit 

In  tte  pr<p  riiftiiinti  hut  th«  «»in:cptk«i  oC  divine  ami  human 

it,  h  and 

iJilllllllAilf, 

5,                   »iiiil  thf                        ami  nf  ar«? 

licit                           hut  itidi«.Ut  and               in              It  Is 

in  In  purely,  or  *ll  tat  purely,  a 

tins  «f  tlit            and  df  Pi,  Ml,)* 
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used  prevailingly  in  the  sense  "  to  recognise  or  declare  as  Stxcctoc "  either 
positively,  "to  recognise  as  righteous"  (Sir.  i82  Ps.  Sol.  u.  $.  IV  C),  or  in 
the  negative  and  restricted  sense,  "  to  acquit "  (Sir.  23"  2629),  or  in  a  more 
general  sense,  "  to  accept,"  with  the  implication  of  forgiveness  (Sir.  i8*9). 

VI.    NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

A.  Afxatoc  in  N.  T.  is  clearly  a  moral-forensic  term,  meaning,  in  gen- 
cial,  conforming  to  the  true  standard,  meeting  the  ethical  requirements 
tinder  which  one  is  placed.  In  the  main  it  follows  closely  the  usage  of  the 
Lxx  and  later  Jewish  writings,  but  as  applied  to  men  emphasises  even  more 
than  0.  T.  the  conception  of  divine  requirement,  fulfilment  of  which  renders 
one  acceptable  to  God,  and  as  applied  to  God  has  even  more  exclusive  ref- 
erence to  the  righteousness  of  his  dealings  with  men.  C/.  the  usage  of  Ps. 
Sol.  Its  uses  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1,  (a)  Of  persons:  Upright,  righteous  in  conduct  or  purpose,  satisfying 
the  ethical  requirements  of  God  and  so  acceptable  to  him.    Usually  em- 
ployed qualitatively  without  reference  to  the  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
standard,  or  denoting  approximate  conformity:    Mt.  5**  io*1  i317-  «»•  *9 
23*8,  »  2587,  4i  LL  i««  "  2"  14"  15*  iS9  30*9  23"  Acts  io»  34"  Rom.  $7 
i  Tim.  i8  Heb.  10"  i2sl  Jas.  5"  i  Pet.  3"  41S  2  Pet.  a?-  «  Rev.  23".    In 
Mt.  9»8  Mk,  2*7  Lk.  5"  Acts  3"  7**  22"  Rom.  3"  Jas.  5*  i   Pet.  3** 
i  Jn.  2l  37b  the  righteousness  referred  to  is  evidently  conceived  of  as  per- 
fect, fully  satisfying  the  divine  requirement.    In  Mt,  23"  27"  Lk.  33",  the 
negative  element,  innocence,  is  emphasised. 

(b)  Of  action:  Right,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  conforming  to  the  moral 
requirement  of  God:  Lk.  u*»  Acts  4"  Epk  6l  Phil  i7  a  Pet  x».  In  Rom. 
7»  the  commandment  of  God  is  gj>oken  of  as  8(x*to«»  t,  «n  reciuiring  what 
Is  right,  la  i  Jru  3lt  the  works  of  Abel  are  said  to  be  righteous,  apfmrently 
emphasising  their  acceptablcnem  to  Gael 

2,  In  the          named  above  there  Is  a  varying  emptmife  upon  the  for* 
ensic  element,  acceptable  to  God,  neither  the  moral  nor  the  formnic  clement 
being  wholly  absent,  but  the  former  pre40minAtIng»    In  rtrtaln  other 

the  forensic  element  so  clearly  predominates  that  the  term  apprnxl* 
mites  or  even  reaches  the  acceptable  to  Ckxlt  yet  with  the 

implication  that  such  acceptance         upon          fact  of 
Rom,  i"  a»  s11  C»ai  3"  Heb.  n*  i  Jn.  3f», 

3,  Rightwus,  satisfying  the  requirement*  of  t  true  ethical  In 
dealing  with                       m  thh          imperially  of  Cod^  rw»t, 

m  to         his  without  mercy!*  but  a*  lir - 

twetn  righteoui  and  In  arrordam**  with  kb 

character;  Jn.  17*          p*  a  Tiro*  4*  i  Jn,  i*  Rev,  i6«;  with  a  likr 

of  a  i»* » lev,  15*  16*  i^f;  of  the  i»l 

*  II  fc  wwtly  ol  ifc*t  |»  0,  T.  nor  fa  M-  T.  fe  trf «« 

Ii  »  h»  but  en! 
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Christ:  Jn.  5*°;  and  of  men,  in  the  sense,  right  in  discriminating  according 
to  the  facts:  Jn.  7";  of  the  action  of  men  affecting  others,  it  means,  right, 
that  which  one  ought  to  do  in  relation  to  others:  Mt.  so4  Phil.  4*  CoL  4*. 
In  these  three  passages  it  is  possible  that  SCxatoc  means,  just,  L  e.,  what 
others  have  a  right  to  claim.  But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  §£*aco<; 
ever  has  this  sense  in  biblical  Greek,  The  meaning  as  given  above  is 
therefore  more  probable. 

B,  The  usage  of  8tx,aioa6viq  corresponds  quite  closely  to  that  of  Sixato^, 
the  word  denoting,  in  general,  the  character  or  position  of  one  who  is 
$lxaio<;.  Neither  the  moral  nor  the  forensic  element  can  be  lost  sight  of. 

i.  Conduct  and  character  which  satisfy  the  ethical  requirements  of  God, 
and  so  render  one  acceptable  to  him.  As  in  the  case  of  8(xato^,  so  the 
noun  also  may  be  used  simply  qualitatively,  or  with  reference  to  an  approx- 
imate conformity,  or  of  an  ideal,  perfect  fulfilment  of  divine  requirements: 
Mt.  3"  5*.  »••  »  61-  M  (?)  21"  Lk.  i"  Jn.  i6a-  10  Acts  io8*  13"  24"  Rom.  6"« 
ti,  it.  u,  to  gio  I0*  X4»7  2  Cor.  6*»  *4  g9*  lo  n1*  Eph.  4"  $9  614  Phil.  in  i  Tim.  6U 
a  Tim,  3"  Tit,,  3^  Heb.  x1  5"  7*  nu  12"  Jas,  r"  3ls  i  Pet.  2M  3"  a  Pet.  ^  » 
3«  i  Jn.  a»  $»•  »•  Rev.  «». 

a.  Acceptance  with  God.  With  a  stronger  emphasis  upon  the  forensic 
element,  8tx&too6vi)  sometimes  approaches  or  even  reaches  the  sense, 
acceptance  with  (rod,  or  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  The  question  at 
between  Paul  and  his  opponents  was  in  what  way  or  on  what  ground 
men  became  acceptable  to  God,  he  maintaining  that  it  was  faith  that  ren- 
dered men  acceptable  to  God,  they  that  it  was  certain  inheritances  and  deeds 
comprehended  under  the  term,  **  works  of  law/1  or  *'  law/*  This  discussion 
gave  rise  to  sut:h  term*  an  "righteousness  by  faith/*  arid  " righteausnesi  by 
law/*  in  which  just  by  reason  til  the  fact  that  the  question  at 
what  made  mm  acceptable  to  God,  the  term  "  righteousness **  was  necessarily 
without  emphaHtH  on  thin  or  that  ixindition  of  acceptance.  In  another 
diretrtum,  atao,  tlir  emphank  on  the  forennic  element  mtKlIfied  in  some*  ra»at 
the  meaning  af  the  term.  In  Jewish  thought  acceptance  with  God  involved 
for  tiw*  wh«*  Ins  fttnned  prcivlfloii  res|m"fcing  the  am*  of  the  past.  And 
iittce,  acc*ordiuj{  ti>  Faiil»  *'  all  have  »iitn«l  aiui  aft*  destitute  ol  the  divine 
approval/'  furgivrneM  h  included  In  righteouHni^,  either  distinctly  and 
txptkitly,  or  hy  implicatum.  Tim*  the  differs  Imm  the  prc- 

IB  two  rrtpctft*,  vk.»  In          the  term  l«s  on 

tfct  and  character  which  (<'>rm  th«          of  acci^tance  with  (kkl» 

ami          It  dkttficity  Ram.  4'*  *•  *»  *•  »•  w» w 

ju,  it  ^M,  it  10*  *,  it  i  C'iir,  t»*  Gal.  a"  j*»  «  a  Tim,  4s  Jatt,  a*1  H«b.  n1.  On 
Gal.  s*  aftil  Phil.  3*.  l»e  to 

Illi  tif  to  the  %tc  p.  471, 

in  thii  til  the 

lit  **f  thu  subofdlnatkiii  of 

the  f»          PI,  to  full 
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Into  two  distinct  classes.  Thus,  in  Rom.  4n>  ^  a^par^a  TTJ<;  3ixatoa6vTQ<; 
1%  xJaTsw.;,  a  seal  attesting  the  fact  of  acceptance  with  God  through  faith, 
and  still  more  in  5",  in  the  expression  ol  r?jv  rcepwcietev  1%  x<fcpt<ro<;  **1 
[n%  Scupead  1%  8tx«ioa6viK  Xarf<fcvovce<;,  it  seems  clear  that  the  noun 
is  purely  forensic,  expressing  in  itself  simply  the  fact  of  acceptance,  vlma? 
indicating  the  ground  of  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Rom.  4*: 
XoYCfrcott  fl  *&•«<;  «^0°  e^  StxaeoaOvijv  fef.  48),  faith  being  spoken  of 
as  reckoned  for,  as  the  equivalent  of,  righteousness,  the  latter  might  be 
thought  to  include  the  conception  of  right  conduct  which  makes  one  accep- 
table to  God,  not  in  the  sense  that  ic&ms  itself  constituted  such  conduct, 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  was  accounted  equivalent  to  such  conduct,  accep- 
table in  lieu  of  it,  the  very  point  of  the  expression  lying  in  the  fact  that 
faith  was  accounted  equivalent  to  something  that  could  not  be  directly 
predicated  of  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that  in  Rom.  413' 


• 

is  most  naturally  taken  as  a  genitive  of  description  (appositional),  and  that 
SotatoatfvYj  *(<rc««>?  means  righteousness  which  consists  in  faith;  and  it 
may  be  further  contended  that  this  is  also  the  meaning  of  8txatoa6v^  in 
w.».  ••  «•  »,  these  passages  referring  not  to  a  crediting  of  faith  as  something 
different  from  what  it  really  is  but  a  recognition  of  it  as  being,  intact,  of 
the  quality  of  righteousness,  the  moral  attitude  towards  (rod  which  God 
desires  and  which  therefore  renders  men  acceptable  to  God.  In  this  case, 
also,  we  should  have  a  sense  of  the  word  8txaio«6vn  in  which  the  moral 
element  would  be  distinctly  present,  but  the  relation  between  faith  and 
righteousness  would  be  not  that  of  an  equivalence  for  purfxffic*  of  justifica- 
tion, created  by  divine  fiat,  but  (qualitative)  moral  Identity,  But  it  h 
probable  that  both  these  views  over-emphasis  the  distinction  of  meaning 
among  the  cited  above.  The  conception  of  value  imputed  con- 

trary to  fact  is  not  involved  in  the  phrases  XoywQf|v«t  €l;  or  X*rfwiijiaf 
tivi,  which  simply  express  the  idea  that  a  certain  thing  l»  valu«l  at  a  tw 
tain  value,  or  credited  to  a  person,  without  Implication  that  aurh  valuation 
or  crediting  i*  otherwise  than  according  to  the  facts.  Set*  note  on  chip,  A*, 
Nor  is  the  notion  of  value  attributed  contrary  to  fact  Involved  in  thr 
teaching  of  Rom.  4M»  For  while  this  expreswiy  («K!% 

acceptance  of  Abraham  was  not  on  grounds  of  merit,  that  J**, 

not  on  a  commercial,  bookkeeping  by  which  (tod  dcmatvird  and 

Abraham  rendered  a  quantitatively  complete  siatmfaction  of  the  tllvlnr 
claims,  yet  It  by  no  means  follows  that  in  evaluating  faith  st 

righteousness.  God  reckoned  it  an  something  else  than  It  It  ihr 

requirements  of  the  and  It  better  accords  with  llif  ai*f«tlf»%  Htrrmi- 

ous  insistence  upon  the  cronformtty  of  Cf«l*»  with  rrality  (R«wi. 

2*»*«f  esp,  vv.a«  »}  to  that  the  thought  which  Im 

here  is  that  faith  is  really  to  (*od»  qualiutively  a  «f 

his  r^uirements,  the  God  which  te  men  U» 
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Yet  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is  it  on  the  whole  probable,  that  in  these  verses 
Paul  means  by  the  word  ^txaioa6vq  right  conduct,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  moral  element.  The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  passage  is  so  distinctly 
forensic  that  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  the  word  Btxaiocr6virj  itself  is  em- 
ployed in  a  predominantly  forensic  sense,  meaning, u  basis  of  acceptance  with 
God,"  and  that  while  there  is  no  implication  that  the  accounting  of  faith  as 
righteousness  involved  an  element  of  fiction,  yet  neither  is  there  any  direct 
reference  to  the  moral  quality  of  faith.*  It  is  the  value  which  God  gave 
to  Abraham's  faith  of  which  the  apostle  is  speaking;  what  it  was  in  that 
faith  that  warranted  such  a  valuation  is  not  here  the  prominent  thought. 

In  Phil,  3s-  a  StxatocjOvi)  $  Iv  v6pup,  ix,  v6[Aou  is  such  righteousness  as  is 
attainable  in  the  sphere  of  law,  and  from  (obedience  to)  law.  It  is,  in  fact, 
as  the  context  implies,  so  insufficient  as  to  be  worthless,  no  true  righteous- 
ness at  all.  The  moral  and  forensic  elements  are  so  conjoined  in  this  pas- 
sage that,  it  in  difficult  to  assign  the  instances  decisively  to  this  head  or  the 
preceding.  The  moral—or  at  least  the  active-— element  seems  to  pre- 
dominate, in  v,®,  the  forensic  (but  without  exclusion  of  the  moral)  in  vA 

In  Gal  5s  the  use  of  the  words  IXwBa  and  dwtxStx^iJwOa  show  that 
8i%atoff6vt)<;  does  not  refer  to  that  divine  acceptance  of  the  believer  of 
which  Paul  usually  speaks  in  using  the  verb  5ixai6<a,  but  to  something  still 
to  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand*  the  use  of  8t>cc«oOa8i  in  v,4  indicates 
that  the  term  is  not  employed  with  an  exclunively  ethical  emphasis,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  forensic  element  is  distinctly  present  These 
facts  require  UK  to  take  the  term  as  having  reference  to  that  future  justifica- 
tion of  which  Paul  speaks  in  Rom,  2U<  IS.  Yet  inasmuch  as  such  future 
jitHtification  is  itaelf  based  not  on  faith,  even  conceived  of  aa  qualitatively 
righteous*,  hut  on  the  achieved  character  of  the  justified  f&roon,  exclusivr 
emphatic  on  the  forensic  element  h  improbable.  The  rifthteouflneftft  which 
is  hoped  for  Is  ethical-forenHir,  with  the  forensic  element  distinctly  but  not 
exclusively  in  mind,  and,  by  the,  very  fact  that  it  fa  hoped  for*  still  in  the 
future. 

Probably  altogether  similar  is   the  meaning  of  -rijv  (Bs%«fcnt$vi3y)  M 

&U    flttd    T^V    JX  8tX£CC0dvi}V   l*t    tff  01    Phil*  Jf»   ift* 

phrancn  almi  refer  to  the  fist ure  and  the  context  empha*ifte$  both 
rtliii:ai  «tnd  forenHir  element  A  In  aw:h         as  to          It  to  exclude 

either  from  the*e  phrase*  **r  to  determine  with  certainty  on  wmVh  the 

HfH,    dmt'eming  Rom.  ilf  jsi-  w  10*1  which  are  closely  related  to 

thw  already  yet  mtistltule  a  by 

i«f  4 
j»  Out  til  the  of  the          (*,  above) 

*  V.»  la  i*l  Mm  h  til 

fNMl  S«i  II  the  tl»*t  Ita  ii 

HA  tlw  h,  44  i^iiipirrfl          f|«t  lil^a  nl 
w  iif        «l  ili« 
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through  its  use  in  reference  to  relations  to  others,  the  more  specific  sense: 
righteousness  in  dealing  with  others  in  accordance  with  their  conduct  and 
character.  The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  exclusively  of  God  (and  Christ). 
In  Acts  7"  Rev.  19 n,  the  discrimination  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  issuing  in  the  punishment  of  the  latter  and  the  salvation  of  the 
former  is  in  mind  (cf.  also  Rom.  28,  Sixawxpwte,  and  2  Thes.  is-  *).  In 
Rom.  35'  «•  s«  the  necessity  that  the  righteous  God  shall  manifest  his  dis- 
approval of  sin  is  emphasised.  In  2  Pet.  il  3tx,aioa6vTQ  TOO  0eou  denotes 
the  impartial  righteousness  of  God  manifested  in  the  salvation  of  Gentiles 
as  well  as  of  Jews. 

4,  Inasmuch  as  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God  is  prescribed  and  pro- 
vided by  God  (being  bestowed  not  on  grounds  of  merit  but  on  condition  of 
faith),  such  acceptance  with  him  may  be  called  God's  righteousness, 
$cxato<j6vY]  8eo5,  the  genitive  denoting  source:  Rom.  i17  3"-  n  io8.  This 
usage  is  most  closely  related  to  the  0.  T.  usage  in  Isa.  and  Ps.  (see  exx. 
under  II  A  4,  also  under  IV,  B).  But  the  thought  of  Paul,  so  far  as  ex- 
pressed, differs  in  two  respects  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  the  prophets 
and  psalmists,  (a)  While  the  prophet  finds  in  the  righteousness  of  God, 
which  discriminates  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  basis  of 
salvation  for  the  righteous,  and  so  associates  the  two  that  the  same  term 
seems  at  times  to  express  both,  or  at  least  to  express  one  with  a  distinct 
implication  of  its  basis  in  the  other,  Paul  rarely  so  conjoins  the  divine  dis- 
criminating righteousness  with  human  salvation.  This  conception  (ex- 
pressed in  N.  T.  in  x  Jn.  Is;  r/.  2  Thes.  i§-  *  Rom,  a1)  the  apostle  leaves 
behind  not  by  denying  but  simply  by  ignoring  It;  to  him  the  divine  right- 
eousness is  brought  under  suspicion  not  so  much  by  failure  to  save  w  by 
a  neglect  to  punish  sin  (see  Rom.  3SS»  M  and  3  above),  (b)  The  salvation 
of  men  Is  with  Paul  grounded  In  the  grace  of  God*  Though  affirming  that 
the  fia&l  judgment  of  God  will  be  on  the  bails  of  conduct  and  character 
(Rom,  a"-";  cf.  Gal.  $s  and  discussion  of  it  above),  and  regarding  faith  m 
itself  satisfying  God's  fundamental  requirement  (see  B.  a  above,  p.  469),  he 
yet  dearly  maintains  that  justification  h  the  gradou*  acceptance  of  iltinr r* 
an  the  ground  &l  faith.  These  two  peculiarities  of  the  Pauline  thought, 
which  are  evidently  but  the  opposite  of  one  fact,  find  their 
or  the  occasion  of  their  expression,  In  two  related  facts:  (i)  He  w*w 
the  Pharisaic  which,  being  a  distortion  corruption  of  the  pro- 

phetk  doctrine  that  the  righteous  God 
men,  could  only  be  met  by  an  the  Sri 

which  threw  Quite  into  the  the  conception  of  tht  divine 

» the          of  salvation*    Bv«n  the  for  A 

moment  the  point  of  view,  the 

of  God  (Rom.,          a)  It  Is  for  th*  thai  ttik 

will  the  of  (4 

Gotely  with  this  Is  the  fact        tht  held  §  mil 
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more  consistent,  though  less  legalistic,  view  of  sin  than  did  those  Pharisees 
and  Pharisaic  Christians  whose  views  he  was  opposing.  While  recognising 
with  the  prophets  the  discrimination  of  men  into  two  classes,  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  and  maintaining  that  God  approves  and  accepts  the  former, 
he  yet  maintained,  also,  that  there  were  none  who,  being  perfectly  righteous, 
could  be  accepted  on  grounds  of  personal  merit.  The  righteousness  of  God, 
therefore,  in  its  purely  forensic  aspect  and  apart  from  grace,  could  not  of 
itself  bring  salvation  to  any.  While,  therefore,  it  is  a  tempting  position  to 
take,  that  8txatoa6viq  OeoO  in  Rom.  in,  etc.,  is  the  personal  righteousness 
of  God  conceived  of  as  the  basis  of  salvation,  as  in  Isa.  56**,  etc.,  yet  this 
position  in  not  sustained  either  by  the  context  of  the  passages  in  question 
or  by  the  general  position  of  Paul  concerning  the  relation  of  divine  righteous- 
ness and  human  salvation,  or  by  the  history  of  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the 
period  between  Isaiah  and  Paul. 

C.  Atxat6w  in  N.  T.  signifies,  to  recognise,  declare*  accept  as  fctowitos. 
It  is  a  moral-forensic  terra,  and  this  not  only  in  that  this  is  the  force  of 
8lH«Q<;  as  taken  up  into  the  verb,  but,  also,  in  that  the  verb  itself  (like 
d§i<W  and  &gckj)f  is  declarative  rather  than  strictly  causative.  Its  various 

are  a*  follows: 

i.  To  recognise  or  declare  one  to  be  (in  the  proper  ethical  sense)  Mxatoc, 
(a)  Negatively:  to  declare  or  to  show  to  \>t  innocent:  Lk.  xofl  i  Cor,  4*. 
(h)  Positively:  to  recognise  or  declare  to  be  right  or  righteous,  such  declara- 
tion or  accqjtance  involving  no  element  of  grace  or  pardon:  Mt,  it18 
Lk.  7*1'  »  16"  Rom.  3*  i  Tim,  3'*, 

a.  With  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  forensic  element  in  the  meaning  of 
Hlwwo^  (acceptable  to  God),  the  verb  means,  to  recognise  as  acceptable 
(to  God),  to  accept;  in  the  passive,  to  be  accepted  (by  God),  As  In  the 
inifancos  of  the  correftponding  of  dtxatocrfvi},  the  ground  of  accept- 

ance Is  not  implied  In  the  word  itself  and  in  many  passages  is  the  very  point 
under  dtaniMion,  It  lv>t  however,  always  evident  that  the  term  refers  to 
a  judgment  broadly  and  fundamentally  moral;  the  underlying  of 

h  still  moral-forcnftit',  not  aimpty  legal-ferunslf  In  Rom.  6% 

Paul  draw*  an  Illustration  from  the  purely  legal  realm.    We  may 
nix  autxU'titfH  of  in  which  the  w«rd  occurs  with  the 

indicated:  (4  That*  in  which  a  {Xttitive  ground  of  acceptance. 
If  til  and  thin  ground  la  certain  or  conduct,  there  no 

the  justification  of  Involves  pardon  for  sin  or  grace: 

Mt  ii»  Rwn,  a"  Ja»,  3fl«  "•  M»    (b)  Tkif*  in  whfch  a  positive  ground  li 
erf,  but  tftw  h  faith  or  of  law,  the  latter 

to  tit  In  there  i*  no  reference  to 

m  m  01  and  the  jtiafcification  IH  indtt'atctci  to  bis 

an  »rt  of  by  the  In  ix  «im  15 

ttc»  of  of  In 

til?  the  of  f>a  the 
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named,  Ipya  v6yuou,  shows  that  the  term  Is  not  merely  negative,  meaning 
simply,  to  pardon:  Rom.  3M-  28-  80  4*  51  Gal.  216'  »  3*-  "•  24  $4.  (<0  Those  in 
which  the  word  is  used  with  no  limitation  save  that  of  a  direct  object;  the 
force  of  the  word  is  apparently  the  same  as  in  the  passages  under  (b): 
Rom.  3s8  8JO-  33.  (d)  In  Rom.  324  4*  s9  i  Cor.  6U  Tit.  3*  there  is  a  distinct 
recognition  that  the  acceptance  referred  to  involves  an  element  of  pardon 
and  grace;  those  who  are  accepted  not  being  in  personal  character  Sfoweioq, 
but  #Btxo<;  and  &ic68Mtos.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some 
of  the  passages  under  (b)  this  is  only  a  little  more  remotely  implied,  that 
no  sharp  line  of  discrimination  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes,  and 
that  the  verb  itself  retains  in  both  cases  the  same  meaning,  (e)  Tn  Rom.  6T 
the  context  demands  the  meaning,  to  declare  free  or  set  free,  the  penalty 
having  been  suffered.  In  this  case  the  unrighteousness  of  the  person  is 
presumed,  but  there  is  no  element  of  grace  or  pardon,  the  release  being 
based  on  the  suffering  of  the  penalty.  Though  this  instance  is  quite  excep- 
tional, it  serves  to  show  how  broad  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Tn  itself 
it  contains  no  assertion  concerning  the  character  of  the  person,  and  no 
implication  of  pardon.  These  are  conveyed,  when  conveyed  at  all,  by  (he 
context,  (f)  In  two  passages,  Lk.  i8><  Acts  13",  the  emphasis  upon  the 
negative  element  of  pardon  is  so  strong  as  almost  to  give  to  the  wort!  the 
meaning,  to  pardon.*  These  are  instances  of  a  semi-metonymy,  by  which 
the  term  which  denotes  the  whole  of  the  act  is  used  with  chief  or  ex*  hwive 
reference  to  a  part  of  it  which  is  Involved  in  every  ordinary  case  of  the 
whole  as  applied  to  wrong-doers.  The  reduction  of  Paul's  term,  §tiojf/>**»t 
to  a  purely  negative  &cnso,  "to  pardon/*  is  definitely  excluded  by  the 
evidence.  Over  against  these  two  passage*,  neither  of  them  in  I'auFs 
epistles,  and  neither  of  them  quite*  certainly  referring  exclusively  to  pardon, 
there  in  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  passages  m  which  a  positive*  ground  of 
justification,  IPT«  v%ou,  h  mentioned  and  its  adequacy  denied.  See  undrr 
(a)  al>ove.  For  the  context  makes  It  clear  that  work  A  of  law  an*  thought 
of  as  inadequate  not  to  neeure  the  forgiveness  of  admitted  »innrrrt,  but  »« 
win  approval  on  ground  of  merit,  which  would  leavv  no  ocraaion  for  forgive- 
ness. The  argument  of  Rom*  K**-3M,  as  of  Gal.  „$***•  it*  to  the  c*fftvt,  not 
that  men  who  «e$k  jufttificatian  on  a  legalistic  hauls  fail  of  f«*rgIvt*fte-«  for 
their  sins,  but  that  falling  to  m«t  (votl**  wqutaflnentsi,  anil  tw*tcl 

responsible  lor  that  failure,  th«*y  »«*  in  iu**d  of  f«rgiwtw*sw,  and  must  t*a 
accepted.  If  at  miff  on  ground*  of  grac«.  F«>rgIv4*n«aH  i^  an  ff«?t»ettt  of  tlit* 
justification  which  men  obtain  thmugh  faith,  by  lint  in  not 

in  the  justification  which  they  (vainly)  by  of  taw.     It  ran  not 

therefore  the  meaning  of         term, 

*T>»  tfcwe  mtgttt  p«rfcui|»  Iw  K»w,  4,*-  »**•  Isw^u^rw*        «l<r*^tf,  ww*  Ic  tuait  fttr  f  tj* 

«  Aus*******'!*,,  » 
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XVI.     II12TIS   AND 

I.  CLASSICAL  USAGE.* 

A.     Tlt&ttq,  used  in  Greek  writers  from  Hesiod  down,  is  employed  in  two 
distinct  senses,  the  active  and  the  passive,  the  latter  the  more  frequent. 
i.  The  active  sense:  faith,  confidence,  trust. 

(a)  As  exercised  towards  another:  Soph.  O.  C.  950;  Plato,  Phaed.  27SA. 

(b)  As  enjoyed  by  one,  exercised  towards  him  by  others;  hence  credit, 
trust  in  the  commercial  or  legal  sense:     Dem.  962®;  Polyb.  8.  21*;  Pint. 
Cic.   4  13:    xoel  T-^V   ouofcev  a^1^^  &   Ktxipcav  4v  TcfarTei   x-X^pov^ixcK;  dfacoXce$6tl$ 


(c)  In  an  intellectual  sense  with  reference  to  a  proposition:  conviction, 
confident  belief;  in  Plato  it.  is  distinguished  from  teor'djfjt.Yj,  knowledge,  in 
that  the  latter  implies  the  actuality  of   the   thing  believed,  while  -jctere*; 
affirms  only  subjective  certainty    (Plato,  Re.p.  OoiK);    in  Aristotle  from 
3<S§a,  opinion  (Anim.  3.  3*  [428  a30],  which,  however,  it  is  said  to  follow; 
for  though  86$x  may  be  true  or  false,  it  in  impossible  not  to  believe  those 
things  which  one  thinks).     In  the  religious  realm,  •rctor-et.;  denotes  general 
belief  in  the  existence  and  power  of  the  gods,  not  personal  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  them:  Plato,  Legg.  XII  066  1  >. 

(d)  By  metonymy,  probably  connected  with  (b):  that  with  which  one 
Is  entrusted,  an  office,  as  the  expression  or  result  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  one:  Polyb.  5.  4ia. 

2.  The  passive  sense;   trustworthtne&s,   faithfulness,  or  the  pledge  or 
asfturanc'e  of  it. 

(a)  Per.Hcmal  fidelity,  faithfulne&i:  licit.  8*«;  Xen.  An.  i.  <>»;  Artatot,  Jftv. 
Mttgn.  It  1  1»  (iaoH  b«)»  Polyb.  t.  4J». 

(b)  Pl«*l#tt  or  promi:Mk  of  giKnl  faithf  asaumnci*  of  fidelity:    Hdt.  j?* 
ThuiH.  5.  ^o";  Xen,  Cy/.  7.  i44, 

(«•)  T*>ken  of  a  compact,  guarantee:   Soph.  O.  C.  1632;   /Kuc'h.  /V.  ^94 
(^90). 

(tl)  Kvkl«i«'t%  prot»ff  a*»  pn^enttnl  in  ctmrt:  Folyb,  j,  icxa*;  i»r  In  ttrgument  r 
Arfatot.  Rkft,  ,i.  t.i*  (1414  *t»). 

E,     IIsfT^fifi.**,  ftmnct  In  Greek  writer*  from  J**scliyliw  dwwnf  h  used  in  a 
%'fiw  t'tirr«^i|^»mlitijF,  t«t  the  active  swrtuw  of  ic£0Tt«: 

s,  Tu  lM?ltev«%  tw  trust. 

{a}  *f<»  truHt,  t«>  put  fciiiiiieiii'e  i»f  tti  rely  UIHIH,  whether  of  |M»r*««,»  or 
th<e  wbjVrt  is  In   Ilic  dal,;    Kur.  Or,  t  io,,|:  X«n.  /f«»  j,  i3*  5«  a*; 
*rtj4i«',  5.  1  1  jn1. 

Iti)  In  *i»  !iilrll«*it«a,I  WIISIT»  to  a  t»r  hn  weird  or 

Thr  •«!   tlut  luT-tun,  «*r  III**  wiuit  iirntstliig  lit*  wc«r«l,  Is  In  thr  clnt,f 

content  cif  hU  Htaitemrnt  in  the  ace,:  Swfili,  1^*1, 

*  tti  <l*s^Ei  «»l  il  *»* 
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Plato,  Phaed.  88C;  ^Esch.  Pers.  800;  Eur.  Hel.  710.  Followed  also  by  an 
inf.  with  subj.  ace.:  Plato,  Gorg.  s^A.  Since  believing  one's  word  and 
putting  confidence  in  one  are  in  experience  closely  related,  a  sharp  dis- 
crimination can  not  always  be  made  between  (a)  and  (b). 

2.  To  entrust,  to  commit,  with  the  ace.  of  the  thing  committed  and  dat. 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  entrusted:  Xen.  M  em.  4.  4ir. 


II.    HEBREW  USAGE  OF  rPJSS-  n«  W,  AND  "?«• 

A,  n>iD{«  in  0.  T.    The   primary  sense   of    the  root  |»K  is,  appar- 
ently, to  be  firm,  lasting,  enduring.    This  sense  appears  in  a  few  uses 
of  the  noun. 

1.  Steadiness,  stability. 

(a)  Of  physical  things,  steadiness,  firmness:  Ex.  17". 

(b)  Of  institutions,  stability:  Isa.  33*:  "And  there  shall  be  stability  in 
thy  times," 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  steadfastness,  faithfulness. 

(a)  In  judgment  or  statement,  fidelity  to  the  facts,  or  in  conduct,  to  one's 
statements,  especially  to  one's  promises;  faithfulness,  honesty  In  judgment: 
}Ps.  334:  "For  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  right,  and  all  his  work  is  clone  in  faith- 
fulness"; Prov.  12":  "Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Ix>rd,  but  they 
that  deal  truly  (with  faithfulness)  are  his  delight";  Ho«.  a":  "I  will  even 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness";  Isa.  n*:  "And  righteousness  shall  be 
the  girdle  of  his  loins  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins/*    See  atao 
Ps,  36s  40»(11)  88»(11)  89  2  (»)•  *  (*)•  *(»)•  f(i)|ll(14)'  «(«•)•••(«•)  9a«0) 
96"  98*  i  oo§  XIQ«-  *'•  «•  ««•  «*»  143*  Prov.  t2»f  Jer*  $»•  8  7"  9*  Lam.  3". 

(b)  Fidelity  to  one's  obligations  or  official  duties;  ('onftdentiousneaa,  hon- 
esty in  dealing:  2  Kl  12";  "Moreover  they  reckoned  not  with  thf  men 
into  whose  hands  they  delivered  the  money  to  give  to  them  that  did  the 
work;  for  they  dealt  faithfully.'*    See  also  i  Sam.  a6»  a  Chr.  ig9  31"  ,14". 

(c)  IE  a  more  strictly  religious  steadfast  adherence  to  God:  Hub.  j*: 
"But  the  righteous  shall  live  by  hl» 

3.  A  trust,  an  office;  i  Chr,  9*.  *«.  «  a  Chr.  31"*  *», 

B,  |»M  and  roj$  (the  latter  much  more*  frequent  I»  CX  T. 

the  former)  have  substantially  the  of  **  n|iB^f  e«« 

apt  that  neither  of  them  ^  In  a 

I«MSJ  (Deut.  3a»s  ISA.  a4»  Frw,   ij11,  «tc.)  h  by  In  llir 

Lxx  la  Deut,  |a*»  on!y»    n^ft  is  by  in  !*tw»  |*  14" 

x$*f  («6S)  Jcr,  35  (38)*  39  C|si)4»  40  (33)*,    Isa  ninety  II  In 

TOdtered  by  is  tto  fraqu0xitly         fa 

C,  rtyjg  In,  0*  T. 

x.  To          stfitv  to  be  Job  39*,  of  * 

9*  To  a  or  a  * 

(a)  Pwprb,  ot  iis«  i  Ki. 
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io7:  "I  believed  not  the  "words,  until  I  came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen 
it."  See  also  Gen.  45*e  2.  Chr.  9*  Prov,  14"  Job  g*6  is23  29"  Jer.  12*  40" 
Lam.  4n. 

(b)  To  believe  a  statement,  or  a  person  making  a  statement,  or,  with 
reference  to  a  fact,  to  accept  its  evidence,  with  an  implication  of  conduct 
corresponding  thereto,  especially  a  corresponding  trust  in  the  person  who 
speaks  or  to  whom  the  fact  or  statement  pertains;  usually  with  S,  but  occa- 
sionally with  3:  Gen.  x$«:  "And  he  believed  (in?)  Yahwch,  and  he  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness.**  See  also  Ex.  4*«  »••••!  Sam.  27"  2  Chr.  33" 
Ps.  78"  io612-  u  Hab.  i1  Isa.  7*  53*  Jer.  i2«. 

3.  With  a  personal  object,  or  an  object  treated  as  personal,  when  there 
is  no  specific  reference  to  a  statement  made,  to  trust,  to  put  confidence  in; 
usually  with  a. 

(a)  Proprlc;  Deut.  t»:  "In  this  thing  ye  did  not  believe  (in?)  Yahwch 
your  God11    See  also  Job  4"  15".  «  30**  Mic.  7s  Judg.  1 1«. 

(b)  With  the  idea  of  trust  there  is  sometimes  associated  that  of  recog- 
nition of  one's  character  or  standing;  used  with  reference  to  Yahweh,  his 
prophets  and  his  commandments:  Ex.  14":  "  And  the  people  feared  Yahweh 
and  they  believed  in  Yahweh,  and  in  his  servant  Moses."    See  also  Ex.  io.f 
P»»  119"  a  Chr.  20".    Used  with  reference  to  God  the  emphasis  is  some- 
times clearly  ti|>on  the  element  of  trust,  confidence,  reliance:  NU.  14" 
P»,  37"  7$w  n6*9  Isa.  a8ls  Dan,  6".    Some  of  these,  fxjrhaps,  belong  under 
(a).    In  other          the  emphasis  is  almost  as  clearly  on  the  recognition  of 
authority  and  character,  which  calls  Cor  obedience:  Nu.  3On  Deut,  9"  a  KL 
17"  Jn.  a1  Isa,  43", 

4.  To  hsvt  assurance  of:  Deut.  aSla  Job  24*. 

III.    USAGE  OF  THE  8KPTUAGINT. 

A.  If(«K  represent*  n^io^  in  all  the  of  Its  meaning  except 
the  first,  "steadiness/*  "ttadbillty,"    Though  occasionally  uscc!  to  translate 
othfr  words,  *.  |.,  JWH,  the  aieAnlngi  of  which  are  rlowftly  nimilar  to 

of  njiD^t^  the  of  the  of  the  tatter  word  m»y> 

with  the  of  i ,  stand         lor 

B.  IIi«t6»  Ii  the  r^ular  representative  in  the  Lxx  of  rp«n  in  the 
Hebrew,  though  the  latter  »  by  In  Deut.  i11  j'wlg,  nw 
9  Ctir,  iow;  by                    in  Mic.  7s,         by  the  cif  «llw  In 
Prov.  a6».    The               of            are  the         at          of  the  Hebrew 

tht*  iinilwhle  «reptliw  of  the  10  still.    For 

thw  I  *xx  tifiw              In  Job  3^>M  Si  it  not  they 

to         tie            tad  the  Ii  not  thai 

the                     had  the  Th« 

In  thft         I»  a  dat*  of  the  0r  «r 

S  wad  a          the  v«rhi  Sw  Gen.  i$«  41** 

Ii,  4*  je,  |»(  tie*  *$  It  fh§  d*i  C^*  77 
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(78)"  Jer.  12*  Dan.  623),  fat  with  a  clause  (Job  gl*  is81)j  &&d  the  infinitive 
(Job  i532  Ps.  26  (27)")  are  rare. 

IV.  USAGE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 

A.  IlCcm?.    The  usage  of  the  noun  in  these  books  shows  clearly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greek  usage  as  distinguished  from  the  Hebrew.    It  means: 

1.  In  the  passive  sense:  faithfulness,  truthfulness,  sincerity:  Wisd.  3" 
Sir.  15"  40"  4i16  46"  i  Mac.  io*7* 37  14"  3  Mac.  3*.    In  4  Mac.  i$M  x6«  17* 
the  passive  meaning  seems  more  probable,  though  the  active  sense  is  in  all 
cases  possible. 

2.  In  the  active  sense:  faith,  confidence. 

(a)  Towards  God:  Sir.  ia«  (")  49*°,  though  in  both  these  cases  the  passive 
meaning  is  possible. 

(b)  Between  men,  credit:  Sir,  22™  27™  37". 

3.  A  pledge  of  faith  or  friendship:  3  Mac.  3";  c/.  Jos.  Ant,  20.  62  (3*). 

B.  HtaTetfd)  means: 

i.  To  believe  a  statement,  or  a  person  making  a  statement. 

(a)  Proprie,  without  clear  implication  that  anything  else  is  involved: 
i  Esd,  4s*  Tob.  214  s*  (8)  io8  (8)  14*  00  bis  Sir.  19"  Dan,  Susan.  41   i 
Mac.  io*«. 

(b)  To  believe,  with  implication  of  the  assumption  of  the  corresponding 
attitude  of  trust  or  adherence;  the  following  are  possible  Instances:  Sir,  t^»» 
i  Mac.  x«  (A). 

a.  To  trust,  to  put  confidence  in. 

(a)  Proprk:  Wisd.  16"  (dat.)  r8«  Sir.  a««  9»  «••  »  n"  «»•  35  (32)  »  jfi«  (») 
Dan.  Susan,  53  Lxx  (pass.)  i  Mac.  7*  2  Mac.  3", 

(b)  To  put  confidence  in  and  to  accept,  yielding  allegiance  tot:  JMth.  14" 
(dat)  Wisd.  xa«  (4*1  with  ace.). 

3,  Absolutely:  to  be  confident,  to  be  at          Sir,  35  (32)", 

4.  To  entrust  (dat  and  ace.):  Wild.  14*  i  Mac,  8»«  a  Mac.  j«» 

V.    NEW  TESTAMENT  USAGE. 

rifaTK  and  m         in  Nf.  Tn  clearly  nhow  lite  tnAuaict!         cif 

the  Greek  of  the  word*  and  of  the  Hebrew  thought  of  th**y 

bwajnae  the  vehicle.    The  are  Greek,  tft«  rmits  erf  thw  *r« 

mainly  in  the  and  01  the  Hebrew 

Yet  In  imporl»t  the  of  the  N.  T.  few 

that  of  both         of  Iti 

Hut  white  in  the  Lxx  a»<l  Apocr,  Is 

In  and  In  w  a« 

active,  in  N.  T*  It  Is  in  ft  of  ««l 

''falthfuIneM/*  but  ^fdtk" 

in  the  the          are 

cr  ethical,  i  &,  are         of  §a  0r  in 
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in  a  sphere  other  than  that  of  religion,  and  in  Jewish-Greek  (following  in 
this  the  Hebrew)  prevailingly  ethical,  in  N.  T.  idem?  is  employed  almost 
exclusively  in  the  religious  realm,  and  Ttcrretio)  prevailingly  so.  IltaTsiw 
is  indeed  used  of  an  acceptance  of  a  proposition  of  religious  signifi- 
cance without  any  corresponding  moral  act  or  attitude  (see  i,  (b),  under 
icwTf6a>),  but  such  a  use  of  rcfo-ris  is  very  rare.  See  below,  icfetts,  II  i, 
While  always  including  or  involving  acceptance  of  truth,  that  which  is 
called  Tcf<rtt<;  in  N.  T.  carries  with  it  also  the  volitional  action  which  such 
acceptance  calls  for*  See  Mt.  g««» S9  Mk.  n*2-84  Rom.  iolfl-  2  Thes.  2la 
Hcb.  ii*  Jn.  20".  It  is  true  that  in  certain  instances  such  as  Heb.  n1'  * 
the  emphasis  is  so  laid  upon  the  apprehension  and  acceptance  of  truth 
rather  than  upon  the  corresponding  volitional  action,  as  to  seem  to  imply 
that  volitional  action  (except  as  involved  in  the  will  to  believe)  is  not 
strictly  speaking  included  in  faith.  But,  it  is  clear  from  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  that  the  writer  intends  to  apply  the  term  icftrct?  only  to  a 
belief  which  exertB  a  determinative  influence  on  conduct.  If,  therefore, 
volitional  action  fe  not  strictly  included  in  the  term  icfart$  it  is  involved  in 
the  act  itself.  In  Jas,  3*4-"f  it  is  true  also  that  stores  is  used  of  a  purely 
Intellectual  holding  of  a  religious  proposition.  But  this  usage  is  quite 
exceptional  in  N.  TM  and,  moreover,  the  whole  argument  of  this  passage  is 
aimed  at  showing  that  sur  h  faith  h  futile,  and  the  usage  of  the  rest  of  the 
letter  indicates  that  in  this  pannage  the  writer  is  merely  adopting  the  verbal 
usage  of  another  whose  views  he*  does  not  hold,  and  whose  usage  of  words 
Is  different  from  his  own  usual  employment  of  them. 

Once  again,  while  in  the  Lxx  (representing  r^nn)  and  Apocr., 
•xt*Ti&*»,  followed  by  words  referring  to  God  or  persona  or  things  represent- 
ing God,  in  often  used  to  express  the  attitude  of  the  religious  num»  and 
while  this  use  of  the  word  furnishes  the  principal  basis  or  pomt  of  attach- 
ment f*ir  the  development  of  N.  T.  usage,  it  Incomes  much  more  frequent 
and  important  in  N.  T.  than  in  0.  T,  In  short,  both  *£«tt<j  and  icwwfa) 
are  in  N.  T.  prevailingly  religious  rather  than  intellectual  or  ethical  terms, 
Is  active  rather  than  passive*  and  both  are  employed  with  much 
greater  fffffttfitry  than  In  preceding  literature,  either  Creek  or  Hebrew. 

Ttitmf  fo*  t4  are  to  mit  h  an  extent  characteristic  of  N,  T.  as  *  whole  that 
whilr  iu  «*vrral  ixtrtinns  exhibit  difference  In  their 

th«  «lifff rr fit  or  of  faith,  yet          differences  do  not 

ji  srparfttf  treatment  lot  the  different  writers. 

Thr  «*!  the          antl  thf  fad  is  active*  «o 

the  by  It  li  by  the  verb  with  Its 

It  the  verb  the 

A*  has  thr 

i ,  T»  at         to  a  or  a  * 

The  Ii  by  an  or  by  a 
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introduced  by  8tt;  once  by  an  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  (Acts  i$n); 
once  by  a  dative  (Acts  24");  once  by  &(<;  with,  the  accusative  (i  Jn.  5l°°); 
the  name  of  the  person  making  the  statement,  or  the  impersonal  thing  which 
is  thought  of  as  bearing  testimony,  is  in  the  dative  (Mt.  aiM«  n  Jn.  $<«,  etc.), 
very  rarely  with  a  preposition  (Mk.  i16  Lk,  2488);  the  verb  is  sometimes  used 
absolutely  when  the  context  indicates  what  limitation  is  intended. 

(a)  The  thing  believed  may  be  any  fact  of  every-day  life:  Jn.  gu  i  Cor. 
ii11;  even  a  thing  wholly  false:  2  Thes.  2":  dq  tb  luorreuorat  a^ro6<;  tcp 


(b)  It  may  be  a  proposition  of  religious  significance,  the  verb  designating 
a  merely  intellectual  assent  to  it,  without  implying  (the  context  may  even 
exclude)  any  corresponding  moral  attitude.    This  is  most  clearly  so  in 
Jas.  2*9;    xal  *cdk  Battx6via  -jctarefloumv  xal  <pp(aaouatv.    Other  probable  ex- 
amples are:  ML  24™*  ™  Mk.  13™  (i6».  ")  Jn.  222  3"  4ai  846-  4fl  Acts  8»  15" 
26"  Rom.  68  is7  1  Thes.  4"  i  Jn.  4*. 

(c)  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  thing  believed  is  a  proposition 
pertaining  to  God  or  Christ,  the  person  believed  is  God  or  Christ,  or  some 
one  bringing  the  divine  message;  and  it  is  more  or  less  <  learly  implied  that 
the  belief  itself  is  accompanied  by  the  conduct  corresponding  thereto,  espe- 
cially by  a  corresponding  trust  in  the  person  who  is  believed,  or  to  whom 
the  statement  pertains:  Jn.  5**:  6  T&V  X6yov  IAOU  d%o6<t>v  xosl  i«gTi6<i>y  tty 
iriWovrC  (u  few  W*v  afcfrvtov.    See  also  Mt,  B"  c>«  ,««.  «•  «  Mk.  i'»  (Iv) 
5"  9»'  »4  xi».  M  15"  Lk.  i«  8».  la«  «  20»  aa«  24"  Jn.  x»«  («)  4"'  "  SM«  "•  44« 

4«,  4?    689,   «§    gM    jQll.  88,  17,  18     jj  II,  llh,  ST,  49,  49     j  j»,  1»     |^lf     j^ii,   U,   *•     l6IT'  I8«  ** 

17®.  *»  19"  208'  «•  »»•  «  Acts  44  8"  i3«  2411  37"  Rom.  48'  n«  ss  to».  "  2  Cor.  4** 
Gal  3«  2  rrhes.  ila  Jas,  a»  Hcb.  n«  x  Jn.  3*  51'  8<  1§t>'  •• 

2.  To  trust,  to  put  confidence  in,  to  commit  one'*  self  to;  unuaUy  with  the 
added  idea  of  recognition  of  the  character  or  standing  of  the  one  trusted 
and  allegiance  to  him*  The  object,  which  i»  always  a  word  referring  to 
Christ  (except  In  Jn.  la*4*—  «ve»  here  Implied,  not  exprewetl-  i44Art»  i6»« 
Rom.  4s4  9*1)  Is  most  commonly  Introduced  by  the  prepaid  tfrm  •!<»  but 
sometima  by  M  with  dtt»  or  ace,  and  Is  in  a  few  by  a  aim- 

pie  dative.    The  verb  In  this          Is  not  infrequeatly         alwilut«Iyt  tbf 
context  supplying  the  object  snd  censtroctioa.    In  Jn,  14*  g^  io« 

i  Pet.  a*  2  Tim*  i1*  Tit  3*  Heb.  4*,  the  idea  of         ii 
porhaps  to  the  ttcluMoa  of  any  other.    Usually  that  of  «td 

Ii  in  the  foregrwitd;  G*l  aw:  %«l  if?  *Iip«dv 

Mt  iS*  z^  Mk.  9*  Jn,  i1*  a«*  «  3'**  "          »*  4«f  ft***  *»• 

Wf  ti,  *t    y§»  W,  ||»  it*  *i    gW,  ii,  U    ^»»  If,  M   2041    ||tl,  !$*»  «,  41   |jll»  it,  il»  «t,  **,  «* 

i4»  x6»  i?*1  Acts  9««  io«  ii»f  14*  16"*  »*  i»«  19*  jj«  io«*  Phil,  t" 

I  Tta.  i1*  3W  i  P«t  i*  I  Jfc  $»•  ». 

The  mmtractkm  *!$»  it  in  »II  t,h« 

mate1  a,  Mt  S71*  Acto  9«  nw  i0»  »»*»  4N  0>f  *o»  i  Pet  a* 

i  Urn,  x«*  (i«()  Jn.  4»*  S«  Ac%  id»*  ii*»  J«u  d»*  g*1  1  Tim.  j1* 
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hitely),  appears  for  the  first  time  in  N.  T.  The  rarity  of  the  construction 
in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  Acts  (Mt.  i86  Mk.  9**  Acts  io48  14**  19*)  ,  its 
appearance  in  Paul  and  Acts  alongside  of  the  Lxx  construction  xtcrceflG)  fat 
with  approximately  equal  frequency,  and  its  entire  displacement  of  the 
latter  usage  in  the  Johannine  writings,  suggest  the  probability  that  it  first 
came  into  literary  use  in  the  Christian  (perhaps  Pauline)  circles  of  the 
apostolic  age,  as  being  more  exactly  expressive  of  the  Christian  feeling 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  especially  in  its  aspect  of 
acceptance  and  adherence,  than  any  previously  current  phraseology.  It 
may  have  been  previously  used  colloquially,  or  have  been  coined  colloquially 
in  Christian  circles.  It  is  used  with  an  impersonal  object  in  i  Jn.  $We  only. 

3.  To  have  faith,  referring  to  Christian  faith  as  such  without  empha- 
sis upon  any  special  aspect  of  it;   Rom.  ilfi;    86vapu<;  y&p  OtoO  Icrrtv  «fc 
awrtjpCav  xavtl  t<i»  -jaaTtOovrc.    See  also  Mk.  942  Acts  a44  4**  $w   (?)    tx« 
*313-  "•  48  i4l  *S&*  *  X7W'  u  t8*b-  «  rg2-  »•  21".  »  Rom.  3"  4U  xo«.  "  13"  15" 
i  Cor.  i81  3s  i4»  15*.  u  Gal  3"  Eph.  xw»  ™  i  Thes.  i7  %™>  u  t  Pet  a7  Jude*. 

4.  To  have  confidence,  to  be  bold:    Rom.  14s:  8?  tiiv  ictortdct  ^ayifv 
icdvra.    The  basis  of  this  confidence  is  indicated  by  v,*  to  be  Christian  faith; 
yet  the  verb  here  apparently  means  simply,  to  have  confidence,  the  allu- 
sion to  %(0rt<;  In  the  Christian  sense  lying  not  in,  the  verb,  but  in  its  power 
to  recall  the  icfeti*;  of  vA 

5.  To  entrust  (followed  by  ace.  and  dat,  or  in  the  passive  by  ace.): 
Jfn.    a14:   aiklK  81  *I^0oG«;  oux  I^CaTiutv  aCrt^v  aflrol$»     See  ato    Lk.  i6u 
Rom,  3*  i  Cor.  9**  Gal.  ^  i  Thes,  a4  i  Tim.  i"  Tit.  is. 


K  has  the  following  senses; 
L    The  |«L«ive  sense!:  faithfulness,  fidelity  to  one**  promises  or  obliga- 
tions. 

i.  /Vw^rw%  of  the  fidelity  of  (ttxi  to  his  promise*,  or  of  the  faithfutne**  of 
mm  tn  otu*  another:  Mt.  ajM  Ram,  3'  Gal.  5**  Tit.  a". 
j,  Kvklt»nct%  assurance;  Act**  17", 
IL    The  active  faith,  belief,  trust, 

i.  ifllrf  of  a  fiwf  Motion,  or  of  a  perscm*  Intellwlual  simply  *s 

tittrfi;  j»i,  j»  fl, 

j»  llriiff  fif  the  triitli  concerning^  and  camspontlittg  iruit  ttiy  a  per*ktn 

Ititrltsclliii  or  involving  the  attitude  of  will  and  conduct  which  such  belief 

(or,  »|M*I  ially  thv  airtiiiiltfal  til  iinr  %  tic  If  to  him  to  whom  the  truth 

ftfrtaifirt,    The  ubjeii  of  fitilli  1ft  tht*  i*  Ift  N,  T.  always  «*• 

*>r  by  itii|>lu'2ttion  CrtMi  «>r  Chrfat;  the  truth  or  a  truth. 

la)  Mitl  fit  the  truth  concerning  Cknl  or  Clirltt 

tiw  «m  liit-i  Heb.  n1: 

f^i;  j|«i«,i^  f  y«  v,1, 

fli|  in  tltf  ami  til  Cytxi,  as  rifvealtfil  in  the  f»w** 

C*l$ri^tiiiit  10  M%fet  ami  a  trunt  and 
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obedience;  used  of  the  faith  of  Abraham:  Rom,  49>  »•  lf-  »•  19-  *°  Heb.  u«' 
».  «;  of  that  of  other  0.  T.  characters:  Heb.  4*  n4-  «•  7  (Ws)  "•  18»  *°-3i>. 

(c)  Of  essentially  the  same  type  is  the  faith  in  God  which  Jesus,  in  the 
synoptic  gospels,  enjoins  his  disciples  to  exercise:   Mk.  IIM:  fxttt  mfcmv 
8eoO.    See  also  Mt.  17*°  21"  Lk.  17*'  •  i88;  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Jas.  I8-  «. 

(d)  Belief  in  the  power  and  willingness  of  Jesus  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
heal  the  sick,  deliver  from  peril,  forgive  sins,  accompanied  by  a  committal 
of  one's  self  to  him  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  question:  Mt.  9":  xoctd 


icotijaai;  see  also  Mt.  810  92«  *2  is28  Mk.  28  4*°  s34  10"  Lk.  sa«  79»  "  8M-  4S  17** 
i84S.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  faith  in  the  name  of  the  risen  Jesus,  which 
secured  the  healing  of  the  sick,  Acts  316  14®,  In  Jas.  $w  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  faith  referred  to  is  thought  of  as  faith  in  God  or  in  Christ. 

(e)  The  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  committal  of  one's  self  for  salvation  to  him  or  to  God  as  revealed  in 
him.  Such  faith  is  often  spoken  of  specifically  as  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  lens 
often  as  faith  in  or  towards  God,  very  frequently  simply  as  faith,  or  the 
faith,  its  specifically  Christian  character  as  based  upon  the  Christian  reve- 
lation and  involving  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message  being  implied  in  the 
context. 

The  large  number  of  cases  which  fall  under  this  head  divide  thcmtwlves 
into  several  classes,  differing,  however,  only  in  the  greater  or  less  dramas 
with  which  the  nature  and  object  of  the  faith  Is  expressed,  or  in  the  empha- 
sis upon  one  or  another  phase  of  it. 

(i)  Those  in  which  the  object  of  the  faith  is  distinctly  expressed  by  an 
objective  genitive  or  prepositional  phrase.  The  article  tu  HoinetirneH  pre- 
fixed and  the  faith  is  definitely  identified  as  the  faith  in  Christ  Jtwi  or 
towards  God:  Acts  so*1;  t?jv  •(?  0i&v  tuw&votav  w^  idativ  «{<;  tfcv  x^pw 
%*&v  *Itjcr»Ov.  See  also  Acts  24"  Kph.  ilft  3"  Col.  t*  a8'  "  i  The:i  i«  Ja%.  j1 
Rev,  211  14**.  Sometimes  it  h  omitted,  giving  the  phrase  a  qualitative 
force:  Rom.  $«•  «*  Gal  2"  (Ms)  3*  Phil.  3la  Heb.  d*  M  0«4v), 

Occasionally  the  noun  ia  without  the  artkl^t  but  the  qualifying  plir*im*  1  1 
preceded  by  an  article  agreeing  with  *loti<»  giving  the  "faith/*  <ir 

"a  faith  which  fe/>  etc.  So  in  Gal.  aw  Artn  id1*  i  Tim,  j«  j  Tim.  i»  j11, 

(if)  Those  In  which  ^teTtc  w  acccirnpanlecl  by  a  subject  ivti  or 

equivalent  phrase  Indicating  by  whom  the  faith  h  Tltt*  artuti* 

is  in  this  almost  Invariably  present  The  object  of  the  faith  k  uatfiiity 
indicated,  more  or  less  definitely,  fay  the  context)  but  wcmsfenaity  <Jlrri  t  Jy 
expressed^  such  falling  at  the  time  under  the  fitwaliftg  head: 
Lk.  33"  Rom.  i«*«  i  Cor,  a»  i$**»  »  a  Cor.  i1**  io*»  Hill,  j«f  C!«L  i*  j» 
x  Thes.  i«  3*.  «.  «.  ».  *•  2  Tht%  i<  i  TJm.  a11  Phm,  s«  •  Hrb.  t,!1  JM,  $* 
t  Pet  x***1  a  Pet  x»  i  Ja.  54j«dc»Ew*  a»*  ijH  Without  thrart2<lr: 
Tit  x*. 
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(iii)  Those  in  which,  though  there  is  neither  objective  nor  subjective 
limitation,  the  distinctly  Christian  character  of  the  faith  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  context.  The  article  sometimes  occurs  marking  the  faith  either  as 
that  just  previously  spoken  of,  as  in  Rom.  380b  2  Cor.  i24b  Phil.  39b,  or  as 
that  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  phrase,  as  in  Gal.  iny  or,  most  fre- 
quently, as  the  well-known  (Christian)  faith,  as  in  Gal.  610.  For  other 
examples  with  the  article,  see  Acts  67  (-jtoX6<;  t«  5xXo?  T&V  leplcov  OTC^XOUOV 
TTJ  xfarii)  Acts  13  8  14"  is9  16*  Rom.  381  ic1-  l7  (the  article  is  possibly  gen- 
eric in  this  case)  uso  i  Cor.  i6»  2  Cor.  4t8  13®  Gal.  i«*  3M-  »•  »s  Eph,  3**  4" 
6"  Phil.  in>  «  Col.  IM  2T  i  Thes.  ia  2  Thes.  3*  i  Tim.  iwb  3*  4'-  •  $••  »2 
6">.  "•  fl  2  Tim.  i*  a"  3««  to  4*  Tit.  i"  2*  Heb.  12*  i  Pet  i9  $a  Jude  8»  C/. 
also  Kph.  4&.*  When  the  article  is  omitted  the  noun  has  a  qualitative 
force,  as  in  Arts  n«  14"  Rom,  i*>  "  (ter)  $l  g8'-  "  xo«  16"  2  Cor.  87  Gal  3**  »• 
u,  •.  M  5»,  •  1^.  2®  6«  i  Thes.  $•  2  Thes.  x"  i  Tim.  i*.  *•  »»  "•  ls*  27-  J*  4"  6« 
a  Tim,  2"  Tit,  i4  a"  3"  Heb,  IOM  i  Pet,  i1  2  Pet,  x».f 

(iv)  Those  which  refer  to  Christian  faith  as  a  belief  in  the  power  and 
willingness  of  God  to  work  through  men  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  used  both 
definitely  and  qualitatively:  Rom.  12**  *  i  Cor,  ta1  13**  »** 

(v)  Those  which  speak  of  Christian  faith  with  special  reference  to  the 
clement  of  reliance  upon  God  for  acceptance  with  him  apart  from  works  of 
law  and  merit,  and  its  consequent  power  to  free  one  from  the  scruples  of 
legallsm  or  asceticism;  used  both  definitely  and  qualitatively  ;  Rom.  14*'  **»  » 
(bis)  »Tim.4'(?)« 

(f)  Faith  without  reference  to  the  distinction  between  faith  in  God  as 
revealed  In  the  O.  T.  period  ami  faith  m  the  acceptance  of  the  gospd  mes- 
sage  ;  the  term  thus  Mgnlfks  faith  as  the  attitude  towards  God  of  the  man 
who  accepts  and  believes  whatever  accredits  Itself  to  him  a»  from  Gmi,  and 
commits  hlm^lf  in  truatfulncaft  and  obedience  to  God,  whether  towards 
God  as  known  In  the  C).  T*  jMiriod  or  i,w  revealed  in  Christ  In  the  nature 


*  In  certain  «f  thnr  by  a  fMrmi*m#tcmxmXi  faith,  as  the  cmtral  principle  erf  Cliiis* 
tUnitx  AIM!  thf  drtrrminntiw  ttffat  «f  thr  i^hdntUn  Hfe,  «unda  ftlm«wt  fw  Cfsriillanlty 
HtfU,  withnut.  hmr*vrf,  wWly  Imlni  Il«  «»wn  pmp^r  mfAftiRg  «l  (ftctiw)  fotth*  Sm  i  T!m» 
i  t«fc  ^»  4«  i»  ftw.  «  a  Tim.  ,i*  Tit  i  *»  j»  Jmlu  »,  Out  «»l  Ibli  thrm  uodmtbttttty  In 

tim<*  flw  ««•  i»f  »««mc  tn  tfrtitrti1  C'tirlsikiiiiy  arid  in  imrlktikr  thi»  WWs  of 
lltif  $t  i*  il*»nl*iftil  *|jr!h«»r  tlik          d  ilwrl«p«wftl  !»  nmrttttl  In  M,  T,    G 

fcf£«if«l«l  as  «*ximplf«  «»!  tbii  art  curtalnly  not  i«r,fe*  awl  am  nut  wwt  to  b* 

*  I  nv»*l  *ltti  ilwwr  i  ttr«l  4t**<%r,    irtmrtv  in  thf  M  two  li«  Ite  |»tt|*rr  Ami  ttitmJ  N.  T* 

w*»'#  *>f  ^Aitivri  littli  in  tliriJ 

|  Thrv  Aiwfiltfrm*  *«4#pi  i«*rtii  »  lfAii4ti*i»  liwn  !!«?«»  la  wbfch  tlw  rrfittftt-* 
t/i  ll«  »fl  ti*  t^^l  An<!  faith  ta  (*hritt,  «*r  ii  (3t«l  4.1  rr¥r*I«!  In  Chfltt,  t»»  t 
lift  |s  fai"h  t»  «*f  without  pcfrrrmr  t«  tlm  wtntt  t*l  tlir  r^wiitbtt  4«*i  with* 

mil  4iili»*'it*ia  tewi^n  In  *1   f  t>$w  jwl  IN  N    I*  fwm,    Rwp^llnf          til  fhit 
*it^l  ^  |  .  c*»l   if  *  »,  if  m%y  lAirly  t»r  m  %ifit  <tf  thit  tinr 

1*1  wi     llt*l  tlr  Slii^  *  f  si  ift  i  an  n*»t  Iv  atut  ti*l  M  T  wiltrn 

f>4%1  0fl^  trt  «H#  |4  A  Wll  l%|  thff  fJMPl  lIlAt 

ttM  f  H**|  ift  <>  r  or  C%it  t  «f  1*^4  aa  la  fciw 

t4»*n!i*Iiy  lit          la 
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of  the  case  the  word  in  these  instances  is  qualitative  and  hence  without 
the  article  or  accompanied  by  the  generic  article.  See  Rom,  3n- 18»  *°  4Ut  Ha 
9«.  «  2  Cor.  s7  Gal.  3*-  w  Heb.  61*  io*8' »9  u6  Jas.  2*.  In  Rom.  im  Gal  3", 
though  the  quotation  is  from  0.  T,  and  rwr>«  of  the  original  meant 
"faithfulness,"  Paul  evidently  takes  ic(<m<;  in  the  active  sense—an  inter- 
pretation which  is  not  wholly  without  basis  in  the  O.  T.  passage,  since 
ruing  there  denotes  a  steadfast  adherence  to  God  which  implies  faith 
in  the  active  sense  as  an  essential  element  of  the  experience.  In  Rom.  41<>b 
Ix,  xforM*;  'AgpaAyi  means  "of  an  Abrahamic  faith,"  *.  e.,  possessing  a 
faith  which  like  that  of  Abraham  was  exercised  outside  of  the  regime  of  law. 

Two  elements  of  the  apostle  Paul's  conception  of  faith  are  worthy  of 
special  attention.  On  the  one  hand,  he  conceived  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
issuing  in  a  vital  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  by  which  Christ 
becomes  the  compelling  and  controlling  force  in  the  believer's  moral  life 
(Gal.  a*0  5«).  On  the  other  hand,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  essential 
identity  of  such  faith  in  God  as  existed  in  the  0.  T.  period  and  the  Chris- 
tian type  of  faith.  The  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ  is  defended  by  an  appeal 
to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  permanence  and  continuity  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  faith  as  the  determinative  element  of  God's  demand  iifjon;  men 
urgently  maintained.  The  union  of  these  two  elements  in  hi»  idea  of 
Christian  faith,  viz.,  its  higher  possibilities  and  normal  destiny,  and  its 
essential  identity  with  the  more  primitive  faith  of  an  older  period  Is  an 
important  fact  for  the  understanding  of  his  thought. 

Neither  idea,  however,  is  peculiar  to  Paul  The  former  permeate*  the 
fourth  gospel,  though  usually  expressed  in  terminology  other  than  that  of 
Paul  The  latter  appears  in  almost  all  parts  of  N.  T,  According  to  the 
synoptic  gospels  Jesus  teaches  men  to  believe  In  God  and  Invites  them  to 
have  faith  in  him,  apparently  assuming  that  the  production  of  the  one  faith 
will  generate  the  other,  and,  indeed,  exprestly  affirming  that  he  that 
him  receives  him  that  sent  him  (Mk,  9**).  The  fourth  gotf>el  the 

same  thought  more  explicitly  in  terms  of  faith  («14)  ami  reiterate*  It  in 
other  forms.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Christians  are  exhorted  to 
maintain  their  faith  in  Christ  by  0.  T,  examples  of  faith  In  tkK}» 

It  is  involved,  implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  in  this  recognition  of  the 
tial  Identity  of  pre-Christian,  and  Christian  faith  that  white  all  faith  km  of 
necessity  an  intellectual  element^  the  intellectual  content  of  faith  is  nut  a 
fixed  quantity,    Faith  may  differ  In  different  and  In  the          j»rr  • 

son  at  different  times.    It  !s  capable  of  development  and  of  and 

this  both  In  respect  to  the  content  of  the  troth  and  in 

to  the  Intensity  or  with  which  it  Is  See  Mt.  15**  LI,  7* 

i7*»  *  339t  Acts  61 14**  16*  Rom*  i11 4s*'  *•  x J*  i  Cor,  ij1  j  Cor.  8f  io«*  Phil,  t* 
Col  iw  is  i  Then,  3»  s  Thes.  i*  i  Ttm,  4*  $»  6»»  Jas.  3*-  ". 

To  what  extent  Paul  iaJkenced  early  of  the 

tad  *fct«$  and  the  idea  of  faith  to  to 
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was  himself  influenced  by  earlier  Christian  thought,  is  not  easy  to  determine 
with  accuracy.  In  the  synoptic  gospels,  aside  from  a  single  instance  which 
by  its  exceptional  use  of  Pauline  phraseology  (Mt.  i86;  the  phrase  ictcn;e6c»> 
eJc;  in  Mk.  g42  is  in  all  probability  not  original,  but  a  harmonistic  addition 
from  Mt.  18%  and  in  the  latter  an  editorial  modification  of  the  source), 
betrays  an  influence  of  the  Pauline  usage,  the  conception  of  faith  is  simple 
and  relatively  elementary.  On  the  one  hand,  it  includes  the  idea  of  trust 
in  God  frequently  expressed  in  O.  T.  by  nipa  and  in  the  Lxx  by  icfaotOa 
and  iXicC£b>,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  confidence  in  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  Jesus  to  do  certain  things,  usually  to  heal  sickness  or  rescue 
from  danger,  rarely  to  forgive  sins.  It  is  never  so  used  as  to  imply  that 
faith  in  Jesus  necessarily  involved  any  formal  definition  of  his  person  or 
mission;  it  is  not,  for  example,  employed  in  relation  to  Peter's  confession  of 
the  messiahship  of  Jesus  (Mk.  8"  and  parallels). 

When  the  early  church  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  confession 
that  he  was  Lord  and  Christ  became  the  keynote  of  the  new  religious  move- 
ment that  attached  itself  to  his  name,  both  the  volitional  and  the  doc- 
trinal element  of  faith  (c/.  under  «toTc6«»v  i  (c)  and  a)  became  more  definite 
ami  more  prominent.  Yet  the  simple  use  of  the  word  '* faith"  continued 
(Acts  3»*),  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  from  the  early  chapters  of 
Acts  precisely  to  what  extent  confession  of  Jesus  In  explicit  doctrinal  terms 
became  associated  with  the  word  icfertc.  The  noun  is  infrequent,  and  the 
verb  occurs  almost  wholly  in  narrative  passages,  which  doubtless  reflect 
the  usage  of  the  period  when  Acts  was  written,  rather  than  of  that  of  the 
eventn. 

There  ran  be  little  doubt  that  It  was  largely  to  Paul  that  the  Christian 
movement  «wc»d  that  strong  emphasis  on  faith,  mad  the  prominence  of  the 
word  in  the  Christian  vocabulary  which  Is  reflected  la  N,  T.  as  a  whole. 
Clearly  the  emphmtls  on  **  faith1*  and  "works  of  law"  as  antithetical  con- 
ceptions is  mainly  due  to  him.  That  J«tist  was,  like  Paul  after  him,  ft  non- 
iegalfat,  the  evidence  clearly  to  prove.  But  there  la  no  reaiton  to 

think  that  he  developed  a  sharp  antithesis  between  law  and  faith.  The 
curly  church  believed  la  ma  the  Christ,  but  It  not,  for  the  matt 

$Mtrt  at  leant,  consciously  anti-legalistic,  and  It  apparently  did  not  occur 
l»  the  early  afm»tle«  to  set  faith  mnd  or  faith  and  law  la  antitheaia  to 

cine  another.    To  Paul,  we  the  conception  0!  faith  a* 

creating  a  union  with  Christ,  which  in  his  letters,  and  of 

influence  of  which  the  po3.t"!*auiin*  literature  evidence.     In  this 

tt*  in  »  Paul         »  factor  in  the  creation 

til          ChrUtian  vcKft&utaty*  not  by  Inveatlng  w0rd»s  but  by 
the  ttf  hi*  or 

Siw  tlie  in  W.  H.  P,  *f  Tht  Idea  of 

Faith,"  la  II* 
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XVII.    ONETMA  AND  SAPS.* 
L    HNETMA. 

A.  Hviuyux  appears  first  among  Greek  writers  in  JSschylus.  Its  mean- 
ings in  writers  down  to  and  including  Aristotle  are  "  wind,"  "air/*  "breath/1 
"life.11  The  meaning  "spirit"  does  not  appear.  Xenophanes  is  said  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  IX  2,  3  (19),  to  have  been  the  first  to  say  that  the  soul, 
<J»uxf],  is  "rcveuyia,  but  the  context  shows  that  by  this  statement  Xenophanes 
did  not  mean  that  the  soul  is  (immaterial)  spirit,  but  rather,  as  against  the 
views  of  his  predecessors  that  the  soul  lives  after  death  as  a  shade,  he  affirms 
that  everything  that  comes  into  being  is  also  subject  to  extinction,  and  that 
the  soul  is  but  breath  or  air.  To  Anaximenes,  a  contemporary  of  Xenopha- 
nes, Plutarch,  Plac.  phiL  i8,  ascribes  the  words:  o!ov  ^  fywxfi,  <pirj<Nv, 
<fc?}p  o5cya  auyxpatel  •fjpt.&s  xal  8Aov  -rbv  x6a^ov  -jcveG^a  xal  &?jp 
The  passage  shows  that  in  Xenophanes'  day  it  was  held  that  the  soul  was 
air;  it  suggests  that  dtfjp  and  -jcveu^a  are  nearly  synonymous  terms,  and  that 
both  are  used  of  a  substance  supposed  to  control  the  world,  and  hence  in 
some  sense  of  cosmic  significance.  Cicero  says  that  Anaximenes  made  air 
God,  but  he  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  say  either  that  wvtuiwt  was  God  or 
that  God  was  icvtQfia,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  other  prc- Aristotelian  writer 
who  did  so.  Of  Heraclitus,  who  found  the  origin  of  all  thing«  in  fire,  yet 
also,  according  to  Aristotle,  said  that  the  origin  of  all  things  was  soul, 
4»u3rt»  Siebeck,  op.  cit.,  says  that  he  thinks  of  *rcvt0|we  as  that  whit  h  con- 
nects the  soul  with  the  surrounding  air,  which  Is  itself  thought  of  m  more 
or  less  soul  or  spirit.  Epicharmus  speaks  of  earth  (1.  e.,  the  body)  as  going 
to  earth  in  death,  and  of  TCWUIMC  as  going  above.  Yet  no  pre-Anatotelian 
writer  apparently  uses  icytG|jux  as  an  Individualising  term  or  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  soul.  From  Xenophanes  down  to  N.  T.  times  <|/u)rt,  soul.  In  *n 
individual  and  functional  term  whose  definition  was  not  in  that  of  which  it 
was  composed  but  in  its  functions;  it  is  the  of  life,  Ceding,  thought, 
*v«Qfjwx,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  term  of  substance,  defined  not  by  its  f unc- 
tions, which  are  very  variable,  but  by  its  qualities.  CJ«  the  term*  *' knife" 
and  "steel,"  "sword"  and  "bronze."  Aristotle  distinguishes  betwtten  in- 

*  For  fuller  sw  Hditea,  £«*.  tte  *,  pp.  <|A j  /., 

R«tock(  iS6S;  Wendt,  tH*  Plw*k  und  Gtiti,  Ciotha,  187*?  Si,  Hw 

of  O*  T»m  Pfak  and  S^t  Gkif»w8  sS8j;  Guaktl,  8it  tot 

CdttinicA,  iSSS;  Sdboftmrf:er8  "Th«  0§<ft  of  ri-n  In  thi  0,  T,  «n4  o(  la  tlw  N  T  /*  in 

Jettmal  &/  JWWfco/  Ltoratitr*,  io»4»  pp,  *J*67J  W<KK!,  Tk*  Writ  if  (fall* 

N,  T*  1004*  Sftbeefc,  4|Nei$e  BetMgf  wr  <fa»          'H^fiff*,*1  to 

^rcJWt  /«r  4#  M,  XXVII,  1914.  pf»*  *  M«J  *wl,  «ni| 

Fte^t.*  TA«t  Ffdp  t/  UMVK«»  ^wx4  and          In          If «ll«|i,  tfW 
Ik  fiftrtfrjf  JP«rl^  te  i$o  A, ».  anJ  n/  rttiV  .  .  ,  ,  l«  Mf  ,  ,  .     IW 

<!Wci|po»  *dtH:  aliio  artklw  df  wblclt  tint  *K»ve«itttatItt»!wl  n  AH 

rrrWwa,  pubSfatad  under  tJte          tltlt  la  AJTf.  CJttt*,  imi;  J»ii,»  1914;  July,  1914;  ikl.» 
19x4*  July,  1915;  Oct.,  1^x5,    Tfet  Wbwlof  fa  ta  poit  ft  *«t| 

^k  a^il 
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born  air,  aflpuputov  icveGpux,  and  air  which  is  inhaled  from  without.  But  he 
also  speaks  of  mveuiwc  in  a  sense  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from 
icveupwc  meaning  the  air  of  which  wind  is  composed,  and  apparently,  also, 
from  the  atiyupuTov  Tcveupia,  describing  it  as  the  substance  which  is  in  both 
plants  and  animals,  and  permeates  all,  Bid  icovcbs  Bnfjxei,  and  is  both  living 
and  generative,  Mm%d.  4  (304  b.  lof-)-  Thus  in  ancient  writers  XVEU^OS  is 
neither  the  soul  nor  God,  but  a  substance  identical  with  or  akin  to  air, 
but  ixmessing,  according  to  some  writers,  intelligence,  according  to  others 
being  the  substance  of  which  the  soul  is  composed,  and  to  others  a  sort  of 
soul-stuff  or  world -stuff,  the  basis  of  all  life,  if  not  of  all  existence. 

In  post-classical  Greek  writers,  the  principal  meanings  of  icv«uu,«,  in  order 
of  frequency,  arc  '*  wind,'*  " life,"  "air."  The  meaning  "breath "  drops  out, 
or  is  absorbed  in  the  meaning  "life."  In  one  passage  in  DionysiuH 
nalicaniassensis  (Anltq.  ist)  the  word  is  used  of  a  demon,  perhaps  under 
Hebrew  influence.  The  Stoics  made  much  use  of  the  term  ttvtOiux. 
ChrysippUH  affirmed  that  the  ultimate  reality  was  TCVWIJWK  moving  itself 
(Stob.  /&;!„  I  iy4)  and  the  Stoics  generally  held  this  monistic  view.  Their 
*v*3yu  has  both  material  and  "spiritual1'  qualities.  Affirming  that  the 
soul  U  crcofi.a,  by  which  the  Stoics  meant  not  only  that  it  was  real  but  that  it 
possessed  physical  qualities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  icvtO|wj  (Zeno 
calls  It  icvtO(ioe  fvfaputov;  and  Ghryslppus,  according  to  Galen,  a^^oirov 
tj^lv  auvi%l^  uravtl  TCJ>  atftjjutt  dtijxQv),  they  indicate  both  that  the 
«v*0ywc  has  intellectual  qualities  and  that  the  soul  itself  haft  physical  qual- 
ities. Thcs  fcveufjws,  of  which  the*  soul  is  rorofxwed,  h  cr<I$|jws»  but  b  permeated 
with  X6fo<;}  and  the  ortfann  of  sense 'perception  art*  railed  iwi6p,«Ta  vospi, 
the  icva&tfcu  extomlin^  from  the  governing  part  of  the  soul  to  the  organs*  of 
acnsc  i^fi'eptioiL  Po^tilonius  was,  do  far  OH  we  know,  first  among  tlie 
Greeks  to  say  that  OIK!  W:H  «vau;w,  to  which  he  added  voap^v  xal  *a^**8i*;* 
Two  hundred  yoars  brfurr  Posidonlu*,  Meriander  used  the  phr*i»« 

In  a  way  t«  sliow  that,  si»m«  i»f  hin  cimtt*mp«rarU*rt  aacribed  to  it  the 

control  of  human  affairn,  but  how  far  It  wiw  Hiillviilualiswl  and  personal Ine»! 

dott»  not  apfwmr,  unti  it  remain*  that  with  rare  if  any  exception,  icvtOjMt  fa 

to  the  cm!  of  tli«*  Urn!  tlsi'Hliiiri  century  still  a  term  of  nubittsuu'ts  not  of 

fiinctkiiifij  Ettd  a  rurttf*  not  of  (Jew!  or  the  human  Html,  but  t»f  the  substance  of 

which  li*>th  are  ct>m{MT4i*dt  a  refined  and  tftherra!  HiibsfiifiiT t  yet  still  a  »ub« 

aivl  not  yet,  of  ai  immatfria!*    Akin  to  tiiia,  but  probably  t*i 

b*  from  It,  in  w  a  i^TRifating  iirlttflfilf  or  forcr,    Arirt« 

l**tif**?i  LinipLiifr  UMVI*S  it  iifii'Wtain  whether  In  hU  *!«ty  it  waf4  tlwught  «if  m 

In  tilt  ril'ttfiif't*  or  to  only,     Mutarch  dm:mm*% 

thi*  filitlti  lion  tw*fwnrn  tfur  HOU!*  of          and  irrational  animals,  tiir  priri- 

«l  in  |iliiitt4,         the  fiifvr  of  ^ohi^ioti  In  *rttmei,  but  d«ies  ft«it 

fall  il  llie  Utter  *MJ^J,  <#iikii»  In  the,  ^iv«i»d  century,         the 

«if  rwj^j*  A»4  Eiftlilrtria,  In  the  cuti* 

twy,  all  tii^clltcr  tiinlrr  tlt«  common 
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The  use  of  similar  language  in  Philo  shows  that  this  terminology  was 
already  in  use  in  the  first  century.  In  this  century,  in  which  the  N.  T. 
arose  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  Tcveuyux  was  in  very  common  use  among 
Christians,  it  occurs  rather  rarely  in  extant  Greek  literature,  but  is  found 
in  Plutarch,  Corautus,  Epictetus,  and  Dio  Chrysostom.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing four  senses:  "wind,"  "air,"  "breath,"  "the  medium  or  bearer  of 
psychic  energy "  (nervous  fluid).  The  most  notable  fact  here  is  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  meaning  "  spirit," 

B.  The  term  in  Hebrew  which  corresponds  most  nearly  to  icviSpia  in 
Greek  is  nn.    It  bears  three  meanings,  which,  in  order  of  frequency, 
are:  "spirit,"  "wind,"  "breath,"    The  genetic  order  is  probably  "wind,'1 
"spirit,"  "breath."    As, spirit  it  denotes  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  an  evil  spirit  or  demon,    nn  is  also  probably  originally  a  term 
of  substance,  and  retained  throughout  the  O.  T.  period  a  trace  of  this 
meaning  in  the  clinging  to  it  of  a  quantitative  sense,  as  is  illustrated  in 
Elisha's  request  for  a  double  portion  of  Elijah's  spirit  (2  Ki.  a8).    But 
by  an  early  development  of  meaning  nn  came  to  be  used  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  that  through  which  the  power  of  God  was  manifested  (Gen.  i1), 
and  in  the  later  period  as  the  power  of  God  operative  in  the  ethical  and 
religious  life  of  the  people  (Isa.  6il  Ps.  51 u  [ll]).    In  0.  T.  it  was  also  uat'd 
of  the  spirit  of  man,  first  probably  meaning  "strength!"  "courage,"  "anger," 
etc,  (Judg.  83  Prov.  i8u),  then  the  seat  of  these  and  other  qualities,  and 
finally  the  seat  of  mentality,  though  this  last  usage  is  late  and  rare  (Job  ao1). 
Alike,  therefore,  in  the  starting  point  and  m  the  general  of  usage 
there  is  a  large  measure  of  parallelism  between  the  Hebrew  tin  and  the 
Greek  -jcwOpux,  which  made  it  inevitable  that  the  latter  should  become  the 
translation  and  recognised  representative  of  the  former.    But  there  is 

a  marked  difference  between  the  usage  of  the  two  words,  especially  In  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrews  so  much  earlier  associated  the  term  with  God, 
it,  however,  not  a  predicate  of  God  (the  0*  T.  never         God  is  rvn),  but 
an  individualising  name  for  an  expression  or  manifestation  of  God. 

C.  In   Jewish-Greek   literature,   including   Greek    works  by  Jewish 
author^,  down  to  100  A.  D.,  whether  translations  of  Semitic  originals  or  origi" 
nally  composed  in  Greek,  «vffi|we  three  In  order  of  fre- 
quency, m  follows:  "spirit,"  "wind/*  "breath."    At' «  spirit"  th*  term 
denotes  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of  maa,  and 

good  and  evil.    Genetic  relations  ctn  be  of, 

Inherited  rather  than  developed*  In  the  Lxx  we  find  for  the  time  ttw 
expression  wtBpg  (Gaa,  i*4iM)  (Pi,  50  Ist!11)*  ttw? 

latter  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  tfy*  rp»  «n  ttw* 

nr«S|«sE  which  Menttnder's  to 

the  Greeks  and  which  itself  occurs  In  the         IJtili  a?*  ,y*J» 

The  entire  In  Jewish-Greek  far  of  the 

than  of  Gwek  thought 
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D.  N.  T.  usage  of  icvsutxa,  like  that  of  other  Jewish-Greek  literature,  is 
strongly  influenced  by  the  ideas  which  come  from  0.  T.,  which  it  follows 
much  more  closely  than  it  does  that  of  Greek  writers  in  general.  Yet  it 
also  shows,  especially  in  Paul,  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  were  probably 
in  the  main  not  derived  from  outside  but  developed  within  the  circle  of 
Christian  thought.  Of  the  characteristics  of  N.  T.  usage  which  differen- 
tiate, it  from  non-  Jewish  -Greek,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  all  previous 
usage,  the  following  arc  the  most  important:  (a)  Tcvtu^a  is  no  longer  pre- 
vailingly a  substantial  term,  as  in  Greek  writers,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
individualising  as  in  Jewish-Greek,  following  the  Hebrew,  (b)  Its  most  fre- 
quent use  is  with  reference  to  the  Spirit  of  Clod.  For  this  there  is  only  the 
slightest  precedent  in  the  non- Jewish  Greek  writers.  N.  T.,  especially 
Pauline,  usage  shows  a  marked  advance  even  on  Jewish-Greek,  (c)  The 
relation  of  xvsupia  to  $uxf)  is  almost  wholly  new,  having  only  partial  prece- 
dent in  Philo.  Whereas  in  Greek  writers  generally  4>u%^  *s  *ne  term  which 
definitely  conveyed  the  idea  of  life  and  mentality,  and  TcwO^a  is  a  term  of 
twbHtance,  in  itself  conveying  no  idea  of  mentality,  and  ranging  all  the  way 
from  "wind"  or  "airn  to  an  extremely  refined  substance  of  which  God  and 
the  soul  are  compoHCtd,  and  while  in  the  nearly  contemporaneous  Hermetic, 
literature  wtGiwe  is  definitely  graded  below  $uxt  ia  the  trale  of  being, 
•jcvBuywe  in  N.  T,  assumes  a  position  of  definite  superiority  to  the 
Thin  in  due  not  to  the  degradation  of  $uxt»  ^u*>  to  the  elevation  of 
The  former  is  still,  as  in  the  Greek  usage  generally,  the  general  term  for 
the  seat  of  life,  feeling,  thought,  and  will.  But  *vti)|i«»  having  now  become 
an  Individualized  term  and  as  such  a  name  lx>th  for  the  aoul  of  man  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  Is  uswd  as  the  seat  of  the  moral  and  religious  lift*  of  man, 
(d)  is  new  used  m  a  generic  twin  for  incorporeal  ftcing*,  Including 

In  Paul  I  him*  who  have  heavenly  Ixxlien.     For  this  usage  there  h  no  exact 
previous  fwraltel,  though  it  haa  its  basin  In  the*  application  of  the  term 
to  God  and  to  the  demons    A  product  of  thin  and  the  pre- 

ceding* or  at  related  to  them*  in  the  antithesis  here  formed  for  the 

first  time  between  (pugix^  and  wiv|wrts*6^s  which  in  Paul  in  applied  to 
ttfwllfs,  designating  them  a*  aui table,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  4^x4  a  wwt 
in  an  ordinary  material  hody,  and  on  the  other  to  11  L  <?»,  a  soul 

no  lunger  milMulml  In  the  «rcilR»ry  (i  C!«r.  is*41-);  hut         to  men 

Ifi  A  oro*  who  has  not  and  one         hm  the 

of  Ciod  (t  Cor,  ^l«)«    The  littler  alvi  in  Jwcfr,  v,1*. 

(f)  to  a          distinction  the  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 

thf  »w»"«'al!f4  as  prophwy,  e.te.»  and  the 

lit  the  la  othicitt  ami  a 

cif  tlit  ai  the  Till*  In  Paul,  and 

1*  Sec  />fc  to 

pp,  »p,  77jf, 

Tie  of  In  M,  T.  In  the          of 

aw  as 
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I.  Wind:  Jn,  3"*:  tb  icveupia  BTCOU  6&et  iuvet  %ort  T?)V  (p(*>v?)v  afaoG 
dXX*  otix,  olSa?  ic69ev  ip^ETai,  *al  TOO  &ic&Yeu     See  also  Heb.  i7. 

II.  Breath,  breath  of  life:  2  Thes.  2s:  xal  T6te  dcicoxaXucpOfjaewt  &  < 

Sv  5  x6pio<;  ['hjcroOd  dveXet  T<p  •jcveflixaTi  TOU  crc6yuxTQ<;  a5tou.  See  also  Rev. 
u11  13". 

III.  Spirit:  an  incorporeal,  sentient,  intelligent,  willing  being,  or  the 
element  by  virtue  of  which  a  being  is  sentient,  intelligent,  etc. 

A.  Embodied,  viz.,  human  spirit,  that  element  of  a  living  man  by  virtue 
of  which  he  lives,  feels,  perceives,  and  wills;  variously  viewed: 

1.  As  the  seat  of  life,  or  that  in  man  which  constitutes  him  a  living  being. 
Lk.  #H:    xcd  £rctep5<I>«v  tb   rcveO^a  QCUTYK,  xal  dv<i<roq  icapaxp^lia*    See  also 
Mt.  27*0  Lk.  2$*«  Jn.  igao  Acts  7"  Jas.  2". 

2.  As  the  seat  of  emotion  and  will,  especially  of  the  moral  and  religious 
life,  including  thought  as  concerned  with  religion:    Mk.  i438: 

xat  TCpoae6x€a0e,  Yvoc  ^  IXOtjire  e2«;  iwepcwudv*  T&  iifcv  xvEUfx 
^  Bl  aAp$  daQsv^g.  See  also  Mt.  36«  Mk.  8"  Lk.  i«»  Jn,  4M(  24b  n11  ^?31 
Acts  17**  i8»  IQ21  2022  Rom.  i9  2«  7«  8l«  ol*  i  Cor.  4"  714  *6»  2  Cor,  2"  7U  " 
Gal  6l»  8-  18  Eph,  423  Phil.  4M  2  Tim.  4M  Phm.  »  Jas.  4*  2  Pot.  3*.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  denote  the  human  spirit  as  permeated  with  or  dom- 
inated by  the  divine  Spirit,  either  ethically  (Jn.  38b),  or  ecstatically  (i  Cor. 
14".  u>  16)- 

3.  As  the  seat  -of  consciousness  and  intelligence:   i  Cor.  j»:  T^  y% 
olSev  divOp(&ioi>v  ird  trou  dvSpt^ou  •(  ^  tb  -oiuiw:  tou  dv^pa'ixoy  Tb  Iv  «TOI>;  sec 
also  Mt.  s*  Mk.  2«  Lk.  i««. 

4.  Generically,  without  reference  to  thesft  distinctions:  Rom,  Hlfl:  tf  81 
Xpiorb?  iv  6p.lv,  tb  ^4v  a<T>|wc  vtKpbv  ^  d|i«pTl«v»  tb  Bl  -9ev«0(M  Wi   8ii 
5txato«j6wiv.    See  also  i  Cor,  s®'  4  Phil,  i"  Col  J8  1  Tha.  SM  Hcb.  4"  »•  (?) 
Rev.  as6. 

B,  Uncmbodiecl  or  diserabodiecl  spirit:  more  cxai-tly,  a  fleittitmt,  irtfitlli- 
gent,  volitional  being  whose  mode  of  life  h  not  eondlfiorml  by  a  bwly  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term;  used  of  various  beings  m  r«ma*iwt,  thr 
specific  reference  being  indicated  by  Hmitationa  a!  the  word  or  by  the  roti  - 
text;  thus  of  : 

i*  The  Spirit  of  God,  viewed  as: 

(a)  The  cause  of  extraordinary  phenomena  in  human  nw  h 

as  prophecy,  tongues,  healings,  etc.:  i  Cor,  o4:  li  X'*P^ttov 

ild(v»t&  »  «u*b  icvtutMt.  See  also  Mt.  to^9  u».  "•  «•  «  ja«  Mk,  jw  u" 
13"  Lk,  t"»  lf-  4J«  *7  a11*  **•  a?  411  iow  i2|f'  rt  Jn*  71*  (W*)  wm  Act**  i1'  *'  ** 

2«,  17,  u,  is,  «  ^i,  »,  as  «j»,  t,  »*  7*1,  M  g»».  u,  t%  if,  »  gi?  io»»  **•  «*»  *'  u»*.  »«*  »*'  '* 

x^»»  4,  t»  a  151,  w  j6«  nyi,  s  00».  »  ai*s  n  jg»  Rom.  i^1*  i  Car,  J11*  "*'•  «•  i)S  7** 
X3i,  T,  t,  *,  u,  (i  i4a  Gal,  3«*  »•  8  Eph.  3«  i  The*,  s1*  t  Tim*  41  IW>.  a«  Jf  u1  t»l$ 

2  Pet  x«  I  Jn.  41**  **  Rev,  i«  a'*  »«  "•  »•  4*'  »*•  Sl  41  £4lf  17*  a«*».    In  At  u  tfs1 

t  Pet.  i"  Rev,  19"  (?)»  the  Spirit  la  this          Ss  with  that  til  ttw 
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(b)  Active  in  an  extraordinary  way  in  the  conception  of  a  child:  Mt,  i18: 
e&p&hj  Iv  facrcpl  Ixoucra  ix  xveOyuxTot;  d-yCou,     See  also  Mt,    xso   Lk.  i». 

(c)  Operative  in  the  human  spirit  for  the  production  of  ethical  reisults: 
Rom.   84:  Tva  T&   5txafo>^a  TOU  v6pt,ou  itXiqp<i>0$  Iv  ijfjuv  -race  ^  xaTd  crdpxa 
TCgpMcaTouacv  dcXXd  xatd  -jcveu^a.     See  also  Mt,  3"  Mk.  Is  Lk.  3lfl  Jn.  3S«  '*»  8b 
i417»  l6  is36  r618  Acts  9"  Rom.  5*  82'  6»  ••  9-  13«  14«  wb*  I6a»  83»  **»  "g1  14"  is18-  u>  30 
i  Cor.  24  316  6"'  ls»  2  Cor.  i»  3'.  «•  *.  '7-  »  4"*  59  6«  13"  Gal.  46  SB»  "•  "•  18«  *'•  " 
Kph.  t"'  »  218-  »»  3"  4*.  »»  617-  »  Phil.  21  3»  Col.  i«  i  Thes.  i».  <  4^2  Thes.  2"  2 
Tim.  i14  Tit.  3®  Hcb.  to"  i  Pet.  i*  4"  Judc  vv.  >»•  *«.    In  Rom.  89«  Phil,  i19 
Ileb.  (>u,  the  Spirit  in  this  sense  is  identified  with  that  of  the  risen  Jesus. 

(d)  The  mind  of  God:  I  Cor.  a11:  otkc«><;  xal  T&  TOU  OeoO  ©6Set<;  lyvwxiv 

if  |AT?J  T?>  XViUJAa  TOU  OiOU. 

(e)  Operative  in  the  external  world:  Acts  8":   Hrt  3ft  dvlgirjffav  Ix  TroO 
58aro^f  -KViGiAa  xupCoo  ^picagiv  tfov  ^{Xiwrcov.     C/.  I  above. 

(f)  Genericaliy,  without  specific  reference  to  the  form  of  activity:  Lk.  4"; 
xott  5xlsrtps4»iV  5  "Itjaou*;  Iv  T^  3uv^|ji.«   TQU  <rcvs6pi,a'eot;  s!q  TT^V   FaltXotfav. 
See  also  Mt  3"  4*  aS*9  Mk.  rl*»  »  Lk.  a»  4s  (/;«•)  ii»  Jn.  i«.  «  (Aw)  3" 
Acts  i*  6»»  «.  »  10"  i  is«  Rom,  8"  (bis)  Gal  3"  4"  Kph,  4*  $11  Ileb.  6*  z  Pet.  i  " 
i  Jn,  3»<  4"  5*.  •  Rev.  22", 

2.  The  spirit  of  man  separated  from  the  body  after  death: 

(a)  In  a  heavenly  mode  of  existence:  Acts  23  9:  oDSIv  xaxfev  «6pfox0pjv 
Iv  T«J»  AvOpttacp  to6t4).     *^  54  wviCi^a  IXdX^atv  «6t<|»  f)  SfyiXoc--™.    Sec  also  i 
Cor,  $»  Ileb.  i2», 

(b)  A  ghosti  8{HH:tre,  shadi%  visible  on  earth:  Lk,  24":  vrorj0ivT.i«;  81  xocl 
iot  Y'v6)AAvo(  i6«S«,ouv  -Kveui^ic  0«i>pciCv.     See  also  Lk.  24". 

In  Shcul:    i  Pet.  3**:    Iv  <J  x«l  tol^  4v 


,  An  tingd;    Heb. 


4,  A  demon:  ArtH  H7:  *r/A*Aol  yip  t««*v  IX^VTWV  «vs6pi«ta  s 
9wvj)  I%XOVT^,    See  also  Mt,  8»«  io»  u*^«  Mk,  i  »».«*«  ^».  »« 

«;!.    9,    II  (,»    ?«  C|t?,   IV,  I*  (^/t)    J^|(   43I,  tt  5SI   ?«  gl,  «  C|3»,   «    |0f«    j|34,  3«    |jll  ^Ct» 

5«  if>««.  »•  igw,  in  i*.  *#  i  Tim,  4!  Rev.  <6U'  *4  iH2« 

«j,  Witticiiit  rrfrwtire  to  them*  ilsHtinrtbm,  rrferrifig  qiuilliatlvcly  to  any 
bring  not  «"tir|Mirem!ly  conditioned,  or  to  all  siiih,  or  to  it  grcmp  (oilier  than 
of  tin*  al«*vr),  di*fiin*tl  liy  tht*  context;  uwd  tioth  of  hHngn  ctintviv^d  of 
iw  attuatiy  r^iHling,  aiiil,  tally  iw  a  «U*H<  rtptivc*  territ  In  lifgativi*  rx« 
j>ri^ii»nit  of  b<*i!tg'4  |tn**i«st«I  in^rt'iy  m  alijw  t«  <if  thought:  Jn.  4"*: 
k  f  ^'#  ftp<Mrxuvoi»vt<ii{  ai'Vtftiv  Iv  ^»1  £Xi}fta($  Sil 

fllnit  fir^t  Iiwlttii.r  only          umtfr  tliln  Iwiwlj    Rom.  Hts;  «y  -ydkp  iM* 
5%*ik?i!'4^  KJtAcv  il^  f^j^fti^u  J^A,ii  «Wirf^-4  wlfiltalrf^,     Hr« 

Lk,  f41  ,\it^  ^j*  Rf»m-  i4  it1  1  C?t*r»  j»»*  u««  14"*  w  t$**  i  (*t»r,  ti1  u*" 
Kpli,  4*  i  j»  i  Tim,  4"*  j  Tim.  if  i  PH,  j«  4*  i  Ja»  41  (&M)  ife*  s-  i§* 

i*  j^  4*  $** 

*C/,  I  14**,  4f  i  f%i  VMUffatfl. 
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C.    Genetically,  without  reference  to  the  distinction  between  embodied 
and  unembodied  spirit;  Jn.  6M  (bis)  i  Cor.  617  Heb.  12*  (?). 


II.    SAPS, 

S&pS  bears  throughout  Greek  literature  the  meaning  "flesh,"  but  is  some- 
times used  by  metonymy  for  the  whole  body.  In  the  Lxx  it  translates 
ifea,  and  takes  over  from  the  Hebrew  certain  other  derived  meanings, 
e.  g. ,  "  kindred/ '  and  "  a  corporeal  living  creature,"  In  N.  T.  certain  further 
developments  of  meaning  appear,  and  the  word  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  for  the  purposes  of  interpretation,  especially  of  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles. Its  meanings  are  as  follows: 

1.  Flesh:  the  soft,  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body,  living  or  once 
living:  Lk.  24**:  t|^Xoc<rt0ai;£  (JLS  xal  Tfcrct,  8tt  rcvtOjxa  odepxa  xal  6crc|a  o5x 
Ixst  xaQ&s  ip,t  SgwpelTe  IXOVT«.    See  also  Jn.  6"  (bis)  ">  M»  **<  •«.  «<  «*  i  Cor. 
IS8*  (quater)  «  Jas.  5*  Rev.  i7lfi  19"  (quinquies) 31. 

2.  Body:  the  whole  material  part  of  a  living  being:  2  Cor.  ia7:  Beb  Tv« 
H,-?)  6itepa(p<»>ixat,  I5601Q  yiot  0x6X04*  T^  aapxC,    See  also  Mt,  a641  Mk.  14" 
Jn.  i"  (?)  Acts  226-  «  Rom.  2"  i  Cor.  $g  2  Cor.  4"  7l  io8*  Gal  2"  %^  4".  u  6» 
(6w)  »  Eph.  2ub- 1S  s«  Phil  i»®.  *4  Col  i«»  «*  a>» »»  «  i  Tim.  3"  Heb,  Q»«.  » 
10"  i2a  i  Pet  3«-  «  4l  (bis)  *> '  i  Jn.  a"  4*  2  Jn.  T  Jude  7*  *•  M.    By  meton- 
ymy, for  embodiment,  incarnation:  Heb.  $7,    With  alpta,  the  whole  phrase 
signifying,  the  body:  Heb.  3", 

3.  By  metonymy:  the  basis  or  result  of  natural  generation, 

(a)  The  basis  of  natural  generation  and  of  kinship  (the  body,  or  the  kxly 
plus  whatever  is  concerned  with  generation  and  kinship);  Jn.  jw:  tb  Y§Y«vvtj' 
ixivov  Ix  1%  aapxb?  adp5  lortv.    (Only  the  first  instance  fall*  uncler  thw  head. 
Cf.  6  below.)    See  also  Rom-  4*  9s-  «• s  i  Cor.  to11  Gal  4*.  «  E|ih.  a»«. 

(b)  As  a  collective  term,  equivalent  to  "kindred":  Rom.  n14:  tt  ««*c 
«Epa^TO^<*w^  ttoo  T^V  cjdpjia  xa\  oi&obk  Ttv^t?  |(  «yr*Sv»     In,  this  usi$  the 
passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  physical  and  to  include  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  human  being. 

4.  A  corporeally  conditioned  living  being:  usually  referring 

to  man,  yet  sometimes  including  all  corporeal  living  beings,  aiw!  In  my 
designating  the  beings  referred  to  not  as  human  but  t§  Mt  ifilf: 

tt,  SCpwv  Ba^iw^^  8tt          wit  alpw  o^»  t«  Ilk*  I 

OU  &  iv  [TO!«]  «^p«vof^»    See  Mt,    I9ft«  *   J4*  io»   ij** 

Lk.  3«  Jn*  x»*  17*          a"  Root  i»  j»»  S».  •  (?)  t  Cor*  i*»  6»  C*»i  t»«  *^« 
Eph,  s11  $p  i  Pet,  z«. 

5.  By  metonymy:  the  creature 

of  life,  the  external  as  tkt  Intermit  awl  *ir  tin* 

as  distinguished  fiom  the                           Jn,  »»:  w?i  t|* 

itplww,  IT^*  o5  xpfcw             (</,  7M),  Sec  al»  i  Oir.  i**  ;»«  i  Cftf*  s11 
(Mi)  7*  io*  n»  Gal  6W  Eph.  6»  Col  j»          «*. 
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6.  The  product  of  natural  generation  apart  from  the  morally  transform- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  all  that  comes  to  a  man  by  inheritance 
rather  than  from  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit.    The  term  as  thus  used 
does  not  exclude,  may  even  specifically  include,  whatever  excellent  powers, 
privileges,  etc.,  come  by  heredity,  but  whatever  is  thus  derived  is  regarded 
as  inadequate  to  enable  man  to  achieve  the  highest  good:  Phil,  34;  tT  ti<; 
3ox«t  $XXo<;  TCiTcoiOlvoci  iv  aapx,C,  iffa  ^SXXov.     Note  the  context.     See  also 
Jn.  3«i>  Rom.  6"  78-  »»•  »  8**  2  Cor.  i17  Phil.  3'. 

7.  That  element  in  man's  nature  which  is  opposed  to  goodness,  that  in 
him  which  makes  for  evil;  sometimes  thought  of  as  an  element  of  himself, 
sometimes  objectified  as  a  force  distinct  from  him,  this  latter  usage  being, 
however,  rather  rhetorical:  Rom.  8«:  th  ydp  qjp^vr^cc  tin  o«p*fc<;  Odowroq. 
See  also  Rom,  $*•  *•  T*  «•  f»  »  (bis)  n  itf*  Gal.  5"-  »*•  n-  "« 3i;  perhaps  Eph.  as 
(bis)  Col.  au«  u>  n  a  Pet.  a!««  l8,  though  in  all  these  latter  cases  aefcp§  may 
itself  mean  simply  body,  and  the  implication  of  evil  He  in  other  members 
of  the  sentence. 

fa  6  all  the  good  that  comes  to  man  by  nature  Is  credited  to  the  $dcp5»  the 
evil  of  It  is  its  moral  inadequacy;  in  7  the  right,  impulses  are  credited  to  the 
vo0«s  or  the  fat*  dfoOptaxot*  and  the  crJiplJ  becomes  a  force  positively  and 
aggressively  evil. 

It  lias  often  been  contended  (see  Schweitzer,  raid  and  Mis  iHterpretars, 
p.  86)  that  the  adp?,  which,  according  to  Paul,  is  a  force  that  makes  for 
evil  (ft  above) » >*  fct  the  same  time  the  body  (a  above),  and  that  it  is  to  the 
compelling  force  of  the  body  as  such  that,  in  his  view,  sin  Is  due.  If  this  is 
the  he  must  logically,  at.  least,  hold  that  the  touch  of  the  flesh  is  oien- 
tlally  polluting,  and  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  except  through  the  release 
of  th«  soul  from  the  body.  That  Paul  associated  the  tendency  to  sin  with 
the  btxly  Ii  undoubtedly  true  (i  Cor,  9")  and  is  evidenced  by  the  very  fact 
cif  hi*  for  the  power  that  makes  for  evil.  But  that  he  Identified 

as  meaning  body  and          as  meaning  flu*  force  that  makes  for 
moral  evil,  that  he  cither  to  the  Haiti  m  physical  or  to  the  evil 

impure  whkh  lie  called         compelling  force,  tier ms  thoroughly  disproved 
by  the  evidence*    It  Is  often  that  this  vk*w  wan  the  current,  eon* 

in  Paul's  day.    It  is  true         from  before  the  time  of  Plato  there 
Is  a  to  the  body  »  by  virtue  of  Its  materiality 

to  the  or  of  man*    Apparently, 

la  the  the  Gnostic*  had  developed  the 

Pan!  i*  to  vk,»  that  "fleah"  and  "spirit" 

an  is  at  the          lime  and 

sin  fa  the  is  *  of  the  In  It,  and 

It          txe  li»    But  I  tic  not          to 

Use  this  had  IE  the 

N,  T.  In  Ms  «fnf  that  rain 

the  sent  of  the  evil  la  the  Rut 
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Porter*  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of  that  view,  and  Bous.  affirms  that 
Palestinian  Judaism  did  not  find  the  cause  of  sin  in  matter  (Rel.  d.  Jitd.\ 
pp.  459  JT.)-  While,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  in  Paul's  intellec- 
tual world  a  soil  out  of  which  he  might  have  developed  such  an  idea,  it  is 
his  own  letters  that  must  show  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  they,  in  fact, 
show  that  he  did  not.  The  conspectus  of  usages  given  above  shows  that 
the  term  was  no  longer  the  simple  one  that  it  was  in  classical  Greek.  Tt 
had  taken  on  new  meanings  from  the  Hebrew  ifc»a,  and  developed  still 
others  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  word.  In  this  process  of  development,  t  he 
steps  of  which  it  is  fairly  easy  to  trace,  the  distinctly  physical  sense  is  left 
behind.  Even  in  3  b,  as  also  clearly  in  4  and  5,  the  term  is  no  longer  purely 
material.  Nor  is  it  so  in  6.  Under  the  term  as  so  used  (see  Phil,  j«  )  the 
apostle  includes  all  that  comes  as  the  sequel  of  natural  generation,  both 
physical  and  immaterial,  both  good  and  evil,  but  especially  the  good. 
When  he  finally  passed  by  another  metonymy  to  isolate  under  this  same 
term  "  flesh"  the  evil  element  of  heredity  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  at 
the  same  time  added  the  idea  of  the  exclusively  physical,  which  had  already 
been  dropped  at  a  much  earlier  point.  And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  we  find  usage  6  in  a  later  letter  than  that  in  which  ?  appears, 
which  indicates  that  in  the  development  of  meaning  7  the  apwtle  has  not 
left  6  behind.  To  these  considerations  it  is  to  be.  added  that  Paul  nowhere 
ascribes  compelling  power  to  the  adcp?  in  either  sense  of  the  word.  Th« 
life  in  the  flesh  may  be  a  life  of  faith  and  of  victory  over  evil  (Gal  <SM),  ami 
in  faith  there  is  a  force  to  overcome  the  flesh  in  its  worst  ,m*njk"  (Rom.  f»*«  * 
Gal.  sl§»  ^'  «)«  Finally  it  must  be  said  that  no  far  from  sharing  the*  footing 
that  is  expressed  by  Plato,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  thai  true  htat&*<lnr*.H  is 
achieved  only  by  getting  rid  of  the  body,  Paul  retained  I  hr  feeling,  derived 
from  his  Hebrew  ancestry,  that  the  »oul  could  not  be  wholly  happy  with 
out  a  body.  C/,  i  Cor.,  chap.  15;  2  Cor.,  diap.  5;  i  Then.  3";  Rom,  «**, 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  to  Paul  the  body  k  inferior  to  the*  ami! 
and  needs  to  be  kept  in  subjection!  and  while  there  Is  a,  fomr  in  irwn  that 
makes  for  evil,  which  he  calk  a£p{,  yet  this  force  k\  not  the  body,  tind  wither 
it  nor  the  body  exercises  a  compelling  influence  for  evil  upon  llir  of 
man. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  inft&murh  as  Pawl 
uses  fsviufw  and  <rdp5  in  antithesis  it  would  IMS  thr 

that  would  be  contrasted.    Such,  however,  proves  not  to  In*  tins  On 

the  contrary,  the  numerous  of  tlit*  two  ri»  ft*  a 

her  of  antitheses  between  them,    In  Gal.  f>»  t  (*or,  ff  i  Cor.  41*  J3»<  l» 

Col.  a8,  the  contrast  Is  ketwwn  the  fUh,  or  thr  body,        thr          «f  IIIAII, 
an  antithesis  that  in  moat  Greek  writm  would  by 

a%A  and  ^^X^t  hut  Ic          of  the  cited  Ii  tin  on 

the  religious  capacity  of  the  not  t 


*  "Tte  Y«ser  Kara:  A  Study  to  tto  of  Sin;*  In  **f 
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by  4^ux^-  Tn  Gal.  68  the  sowing  to  the  flesh  is  the  devotion  of  one's  goods 
(see  v,8)  and  energies  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  the  body;  sowing 
to  the  spirit  is  devoting  these  things  to  the  development  of  the  spirit-life, 
which  is  both  intellectual  and  religious.  In  Gal.  3"  the  flesh  is,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases  (see  esp.  Rorn.  228-  2S>)>  the  physical  flesh,  that  in  which  the 
cricumcision  which  they  were  urged  to  accept  took  place;  but  the  spirit  is 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  they  received  (v.s)  when  they  accepted  the  gospel, 
and  by  which  miracles  were  wrought  among  them  (v.s).  In  Gal.  4"  or<jtp§, 
as  in  Rom.  oa»  ••  8t  is  clearly  the  basis  of  natural  generation,  the  contrast  being 
with  the  promise  in  fulfilment  of  which  Isaac  was  born  extraordinarily;  in 
the  application  of  the  allegory  6  ysvv^Oel*;  xceTd  crdpxa  (v.39)  refers  to  the 
Jew  who  depends  upon  his  heredity  for  salvation  (the  word  thus  verging 
towards  meaning  6)  in  contrast  with  one  whose  life  is  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  or  possibly  with  one  who  has  been  bom  according  to  the  Spirit,  an 
idea  suggested  in  Rom,  6*  and  further  developed  in  Jn.  3*.  In  Rom.  i3, 
despite  the  similarity  of  the  phrases  to  those  in  Gal.  4tt«  ",  <r£p€  is  probably 
to  be  token  as  denoting  a  corporeally  conditioned  being,  and  ^viO^a  as  a 
generic  term  for  an  unernlxxlied  being  (til  B  5),  x-erde  meaning  "viewed  as" 
and  the  whole  passage  indicating  the  high  rank  of  Jesus,  nrnt,  among  earthly 
(corporeally  conditioned)  beings,  and»  secondly,  among  holy  heavenly  (not 
corporeally  conditioned)  beings.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  contrast  in 
t  Tim.  3'%  hut  crip!*  probably  denotes  the  body  or  the  corporeally  condi- 
tioned mode  {»f  life,  and  icvtCtAorvt,  by  a  further  metonymy  suggested  by 
the  desire  to  parallel  Iv  «5spxC»  denotes  an  Incorporeal  mode  of  being  rather 
than  an  inrttrfMireal  being*  In  Phil.  ,$a  <KvtGfjw«  manifestly  denotes  the  Spirit 
of  (kH!t  and  oip|f  as  already  ixrfnted  out»  all  that  man  obtains  by  heredity. 
In  Rom.  71  probably  means  the  totality  of  the  life  apart  fcom  the  Spirit 
(an  in  Phil,  4*),  while  irwsutwe  in  7*  stands  for  the  human  spirit  as  the  scut 
of  religious  life.  In  Rom,  8*"»  there  in,  as  indicated  above,  a  gradual  transit - 
tlon  from  this  meaning  of  9ip£  to  the*  more*  positively  ethical  se.ns«,  while 
in  vv.**«  **  thert*  In  probably  a  return  to  the*  earlier  meaning.  Through* Hit 
thest?  verne*  irvrffAa  denotes  the  Spirit  c»f  (kid,  and  sometimes  the  Spirit  tif 
Christ  Iclcntlfiecl  with  the  Spirit  of  (Jod.  The  ab^nc-e  of  the*  article  given 
the  phrase*  In  whi<  h  It  Is  larking  a  qualitative  ft  tree,  by  which  it  upproxi» 

to  the  grntfrii-  »*ii:irs  *ia  incluHtvt*  of  the  divine  ami  human  spirit,  but 
the  term  probably  always  retains  In  th«  a|ic»tle*a  mind  a  n*fi*rrni*e  to  the 
divine  Spirit,,  In  Gal.  5"  w  the  flenh  Isi  the  foree  that  for  »In»  an<l 

Ii4  iht*  «livlne  Sptriti  th«  of  article  having  the  tame  effect 

m  Ift  Rooi.,  ci»{*»  ». 
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XVIII.    AIA6HKH.* 
I.    CLASSICAL  USAGE. 

Of  the  usage  of  Greek  writers  to  and  including  Aristotle,  an  extended  ex- 
amination has  been  made  by  Dr.  F.  O.  Norton.!  Of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
writers  whose  extant  remains  were  examined  the  word  was  found  in  only 
nine,  viz.,  Aristophanes,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Aris- 
totle, Dinarchus,  and  Hyperides.  Among  these  writers  Isaeus  is  the  most 
important.  The  following  is  substantially  Norton's  tabulation  of  uses, 
slightly  changed  as  to  form: 

x.  Arrangement,  disposition,  testamentary  in  character. 

(a)  In  the  plural,  of  the  single  provisions  of  a  will,  but  not  designating  the 
will  as  a  whole:  Isse.  Is4,  et  ydp  Bifj,  &  $v5p«<;»  &t  O&TQ*  9«ertv,  iv  -cat?  vOv 
YeYpa^vai?  8ca(Ni>cat<;  ISwxev   afoot?  r!jv   oOcrtev:  "for  if  now,  O  mcn» 
as  these  men  say,  in  the  present  written  provisions  he  gave  you  the  prop- 
erty. .  .  .» 

(b)  In  the  plural,  of  the  sum  total  of  the  provisions  of  the  will,  so  that 
the  plural  is  equivalent  to  "will"  and  can  be  so  translated:  Lys.  ig»»: 
&   Y<fcp    K6vwvo?   Ibarra?   xal   al    8tddi)Ka(,  !<;   WQtiro   iv   Kfl-jcpd),  oa^ 
IS^Xwcrav  STI  x6XXb<iTov  {jJpo?  ijv  tA  %pifejwet«  &v  6(ttt?  «poc«8ox4tt:  "For 
the  death  of  Conon  and  the  will  which  he  made  in  Cyprus  plainly  showed 
that  the  money  was  a  very  small  part  of  what  you  expected/*    See  also 
Is*.  2";  Dem.  27**, 

(c)  In  the  singular,  of  a  will  or  testament  as  a  whole:  Plato          XI  Q  jjC, 
8<;<2v  5tcc0^x-»)v  TP^TO  T&  «&T00  $wu®i|«¥Qc;  "whoever  writes  a  will  tlisfw 
ing  of  his  possessions."    See  also  Aristoph.  F«$.  $84,  589;    Dem.  46". 

2.  An  arrangement  or  agreement  between  two  parties  in  which  one  ac- 
cepts what  the  other  proposes  or  stipulates;  somewhat  more  one-stkd  than 
a  eruv0iftxtj.  It  may  include  provisions  to  be  fulfilled  after  the  death  of  tli«* 
party  making  the  stipulations)  but  is  not  strictly  testamentary  in  character. 
Is®.  6**:  xocl  yp&C0^  5ia0t*tSvi  ty  °k  d^^aja,  tbv  *«ll«( 
pttrd  tod-wv  riu8o3^fK0:  "And  having  written  out  an  agreement,  by  which 
he  introduced  the  boy  (into  his  fporrpfe),  he  2t,  with  thdr  con  • 


*  For  ottar  Htenttwrt,  see  Wwtcott,  Tim  to  Me  pp»  j^K  ywi  Fr«|f 

H«*f«Mf«Jk  PraMm  Gtl.  a*,  pp.  «6-*S,  idpfg,  iSi^J  SclimiwW*  art,  "tttUthn*  * 
j90,  II  2609;  Conmt,  4I  DM  Brbreck  la  0«1.  ji»-4'H  to  ZitllF,  wl  \  »  J»4  1  , 
"D*!  Begrlff  der  Awi*^  in  HeteAerbritf/'  to  7dl«s     ,  , 

%  Norton  X  AMI  «/        t**l.  A  ww 

,  Tlf  Irirtl  IW«§ 

end  iJu  pp.  41  46,  <%l*4gfi  un, 

»  JDir  Bcni/  Amt4*e^  i»  y««e»  Tm^mti^.  iftn  •  |t|» 

dto  *  191  1;  liy 

In  JWrtr  */  rkrf.  ««£  PM,  j«U»  P  W^»  **l  «/  A* 

Tmtommd,  p.  i4«x  Voi,  NBtbnmt  tto  el  lie  In  JW«*i« 

1^*5,  pp>,  5$7^a;  1916,  pp..  inSi, 
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currency  with  Pythodorus."  The  close  relation  between  the  two  general 
meanings  of  the  word  are  illustrated  in  Isae.  412,  in  which  SiaO^xiq,  meaning 
a  will,  is  classed  among  <iu|jt,(i6Xata,  agreements  or  contracts:  icipl  (jiv  yAp 
TOJV  $XXcav  orupipoXa£o>v  06  TO&VU  xaXaftbv  foO<;  Td  «C*u<3ij  yuxpTUpouv'rac 
iXlYX8tv*  Wv-coc  Y^P  *<xl  icap6vTot;  TOU  -rep^ov-roc;,  x-ataixapTUpoucri"  icepl 
8i  TWV  $ia6t)x&v  TC&C  $v  ««$  Yv°fy  "S"0^  rf  TdXiqOTj  Xlyovra?,  xtX.  See  also 
Isse.  to10  Plato,  £eg|j.  XI  922  A-C.  In  Aristoph.  Avf  435-461, 
denotes  a  compact:  (jA  t6v  'Aic6X)oi>  'Y&  tiiv  ou,  f)y  [A^  BtdQojvtat  -y' 


Among  Norton's  further  conclusions  from  his  investigation  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  The  custom  of  will-making  among  the  Greeks  arose  from  the 

adoption  of  an  heir,  (b)  Adoption  inter  vivos  was  irrevocable  except  by 
mutual  agreement;  but  adoption  by  will  became  operative  at  death,  and 

such  adoption  and  the  will  might  be  revoked  at  the  discretion  of  the  tes- 
tator. (c)  A  8t«0^3O3  in  the  sense  of  a  covenant  was  revocable  only  by 
mutual  consent. 

II.    USAGE  OF  THE  HEBREW  "<"£.      ' 


In  the  Lxx  BiaWjsttj  occurs  over  three  hundred  times,  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  as  the  translation  of  rm;|.  This  Hebrew  word  uniformly 
signifies  4*  covenants**  "compact,"  It  is  often  used  of  a  mutual  agreement 
between  men,  most  commonly  between  kings  or  peopled:  Gen.  i4m  ai"«  " 
Ex,  3,1"  Deut  7»  J(Bh.  $••  f<  »«  «•  *«  i  Sam,  n1  a  Sara.  jis»  "•  *l  s«  i 
Kl.  5"  ao»4  3  Chr.  2jj*  [Lxx  otherwise]  »  1st,  33*  E*r.  16",  etc.  It  is  still 
more  txnnmtmly  employed  of  a  covenant  between  (tod  and  men.  In  which 
cai*1  thr  Inltiatlvt*  being  thought  of  as  wholly  with  God,  the  compart  a»- 
ftume*  In  general  the  farm  of  a  gracious  promiiie  OE  God'a  part  to  do  certain 
thing*,  ftrt'ompanicci  by  the  im|H»Ition  of  certain  conditioiui  and  obligatlonH 
ttfxin  mwL  The  wore!  In  its  variotm  Inatwirca  aow  the  mutuality 

t»f  ttw*  rotation  (Gen.  i7fu|4;  t/.  l-ev,  a6»*  '*  and  context);  now  the  promises 
of  (kxl  (Ctim.  o*'  sl  ^S"  3Lev.  a6**  PH.  8p«"  M)»  ^^  »ow  the  obMgatioiw  Itlcl 
ujKm  tin*  by  them  (Kjt  to*  a4T*  «;  </.  Gen,  I714);  but 

iti  gi*n*»»l  carriril  the  of  divine  Initiative  and  of  mutuality. 

Only  rarrly  are  RI«I         to  a  with  God  (a  KL  itt?  aj*  a 

Chr,  J4")»  and  In  the  art  1»  thought  M  an 

a!  thr  by  God. 

Thn         Is  trf  i«:iirrciicfi  In  the  the  product 

cif  a        of  to  they  "  tie 

(fowmant."  **tlw  of  Tills 

by  t«  A  tS  i»  n  and  70  A.  t>*    See  F«|- 

n/  a  Ch.JF,  11,  mi.  715  ^34. 

Tlitf  *»^»  4>f  |»  a  God,  0r  by 

Thw*  <*•:  **lft  t!i«  C*^ 
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with  Israel."  In  42>  3  it  is  conceived  of  as  existing  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham. The  "New  Covenant  entered  into  in  the  land  of  Damascus"  (9") 
is  apparently  a  covenant  to  return  to  the  law  of  Moses  (i9l"u).  See  also 

r4,  12,   IB  21  ^O  £l  7  12  gS,   H,   15,  21  gll,   12,  10,  95,  37,   41,   49,   Bl  JQ2  II2  l67'   U  2O§   (CharlCS* 

notation). 

HI.    USAGE  IN  JEWISH-GREEK. 

The  Lxx  use  StaS^so)  in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  rmx  The  basis  of 
this  usage  is  on  the  one  side  in  the  use  of  the  term  BtotO^xiQ  by  classical 
writers  to  denote  a  compact  not  testamentary  in  character,  as  in  the  ex- 
amples cited  under  2  above  (esp.  Aristoph.  Av.  435-61),  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  Greek  word  for  "compact,"  guv<Hjxij, 
was  probably  felt  to  be  inappropriate  to  express  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew 
n-na,  the  latter  being  commonly  used  not  for  a  compact  between  two 
parties  of  substantially  the  same  rank,  but  for  a  relationship  between 
God  and  man  graciously  created  by  God,  and  only  accepted  by  man, 

Of  special  significance  as  showing  that  the  employment  of  the  word  in 
this  sense  was  not  a  mere  translator's  expedient,  but  that  it  reflected  a  real 
usage  of  the  language  is  the  fact  that  the  0.  T.  Ai>ocryphaf  both  Alex- 
andrian and  Palestinian,  use  StceO^xtj  uniformly  in  the  sense  of  "covenant," 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  instances  in  which  by  metonymy  if 
means  "a  decree/'  "ordinance"  (Sir.  14"-  lf  x6«  4Sn)>  and  that  both  of  the 
covenant  of  God  with  men,  usually  with  Israel  (2  K$d.  ios  Wind,  iH» 
Jdth.  913  Sir.  ix*«  17"  24»  2$7  39*  42*  44"*  I8»  »•  «  4S$*  n  w*  I4t  2*  47"  Bar,  j« 
i  Mac.  I18-  *7*  M  2s0'  »7»  88»  M  418  2  Mac,  i8  7**  8W)»  and  of  a  compact  hittwrnt 
men  (Sir,  38^  41"  i  Mac.  x"  xi9),  In  the  latter  oruvfl-ftxij  Is  u«etl, 
and  in  2  Mac.  it  is  uniformly  the  case  that  ditxftyxt}  Is  umtl  of  Ci«Mi*»  tcwr- 
nant  with  Israel,  and  euvWjwj  of  covenantu  between  men.  Only  ortff  In 
the  Apocrypha  is  ouvd-fpcQ  used  of  a  covenant  of  Cknl  with  men  (WtatL  ufl)» 

In  the  TOnse  of  "covenant*1  It  occurs  ato  in  Ps,  Sol,  c>«  10*  17^;  Test,  XI  1 
Pat,  Benj,  3*  (perhaps  a  Christian  Interpolation).* 

In  the  sense  of  "testament,"  meaning  not  an  Inalmiiseiit  a»iivcying 
property^  but  the  message  which  owe  abaut  to  die  itnwra  to  his*  |xwu*rity, 
it  is  found  In  Test  XII  Pat.  Reub.  i1;  Naplt  ij;  Ckicl,  t»;  A»h.  i1;  Jon,  i», 
and  in  the  title  of  the  work  and  of  euch  of  the  twelve  |Mf  U  of  It 

Not  the  two  treatises  on  wlilcli  In  Ifiil.  si  (ft) 

Philo  says  he  had  written,  we  are  tfcftendent  mi  the*  uf  a  frw  fwii' 

sages  for  our  knowledge  of  hU  Ttif  Wi'irtl  orr«w  In  III  H^f 

(28);  5«c.  XJ.  57  (14);  Quoddtt*  ptti*  67  (i<));  r«r.  <ll»«  jij  (6a); 


*  TE«  itme  Idea  fo  fa  Jub,  t**  *•  6<«  ««•  »•  »  »»•  w  i$  «»  i*  u*  *  H  «t  i*  i*  «,  ««,  «t. 

»•  w  i^*«  ao»  2S<»  «<  «a»«  •*  3j«.  **  14"  408  ||i  ^H»J  hit  *l  tltf  (*»f*l  *if  n»«tr>  «f  llif  *» 
fe  extant,  tiwy  c»a  be  cited  cwnly  »  i¥ttli*w,f  4*1  tlt»  turnwy  «t  ilr  falrt  IB  Jf*»it»  tin  IM  In 
tbe  cimtey  ».  c»,  oot  iliwttly  af  tlit  tt*A^*  of  *rin  tnv*  A  HII  4  t^r*1 

of  ixt  the  cttvtttnt  with  Nmb  (fl**),  with  (t4»»-  »  i^*-  *  »n  wlili  ll«in  tm  Ml 

{z*),  «tc.   TJ»  covfiwtt  will  fa  mil  it> 
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nom.  51,  52  (6);  57,  58  (8);  263  (45);  Som.  II  223,  224  (33);  Spec,  leg,  II 
(Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Com.)  16*.  These  passages,  of  which  the  most 
significant  arc  those  from  Mul,  nomn  do  not  seem  to  sustain  the  verdict  of 
Cremer,  p.  1008,  and  of  Riggenbach  (op,  cit.  p.  313)  that  Philo  uniformly 
uses  the  word  in  the  sense  "testament."  Only  in  Spec.  leg.  II  i64  is  this 
clearly  its  meaning.  Elsewhere  "covenant"  is  the  more  probable  meaning. 
Both  in  the  quotations  from  the  Lxx  and  also  in  his  own  language  he  uses 
phrases  that  imply  mutuality.  See  Mut.  nom.  52,  58.  Note  also  that 
in  58  he  says  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  StaO^xat,  and  in  Som.  II  that 
the  5taf^x.Y}  is  established  as  on  the  foundation  of  the  soul  of  the  righteous 
man;  neither  of  which  things  could  appropriately  be  said  of  wills.  It  is 
true  that  Philo  repeatedly  emphasises  the  element  of  grace  which  the 
dtaQftwi)  involves;  but  this  fully  comports  with  the  fact  that  Stot(H)xiq  is  in 
his  thought  and  usage  not  a  contract  in  general  (for  this  he  uses  auvOiqxTq  in 
J>^.  ad  C&L  37  [6]  but  a  covenant  between  Clod  and  man,  and  that  he  is 
fully  in  agreement  with  the  O,  T,  conception  of  the  nature  of  that  covenant, 
There  is,  moreover*  an  entire  absence  in  the  passages  of  any  of  those  things 
which  are  characteristic  of  a  will  aa  distinguished  from  a  covenant,  as,  e.  £,, 
its  becoming  effective  after  the  death  of  the  testator;  an  idea  which  is, 
indeed,  excluded  by  the  fact  that  (»od  is  the  maker  of  the  5e«0^xt^  Even 
If  (as  is  probably  not  the  case)  Philo'a  image  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a  testa- 
ment,  it  has  so  departed  from  its  starting  point  as  to  constitute  practically 
a  new  seiB«  of  the  word. 

In  JosephtiH  8e«tfjw)  uniformly  means  "a  will/1  "testament,'*  or  "testa- 
mcntary  provision,**  the  plural  being  most  frequent,  meaning  a  "will," 
In  Ant.  13.  349  (i^1)  it  refers  to  the  will  of  Cleopatra;  in  Ant.  iB,  156  (oa) 
to  that  of  Btirnice;  always  elsewhere  apparently  to  the  will  of  Herod  the 
Great.  See  Ant.  17.  S3  G1).  7»  (4a)»  «4<>  (o1),  188  («0,  iQ5  W8)f  '"4-249 
(<)*•')  33*  (n»);  8M.  i.  45«  (alii  573  (ao1),  5«»  (jo»)»  e>oo  (30*),  635 


For  a  treaty  between  nations,  or  agreements  between  men»  Joiephus 
euv<tyw)  (ffuvO^wxi)  /l«t  S-  55  C1*1)?  ^«  33°  (*^)«  ^^*  x.  586  (jo1),  7,  32  1 
(l1)  fl  /^f«»  ftwd  for  tlit*  making  of  an  agreement  awvtl%«l«,  Ant*  i*  at  a 
(u1),  300  (if)*),  339  (si*)  d/fff.    The  absence  ol  dtotO^niq  In  the  of 

"etwfnunt*1  U  npimrfiitly  to  te  explained  by  hi»  ffillure  ever  to          of  the 
rovi*nant  of  C**M!  with  life  |Kt>plc,  though  It  IH  of  his  feeling 

not  the  wwrcl  in  liin  clay  and  cirrk  of  thought  for 

an  iwtween  in  u>  of  titli  char- 

acter whir  it  In  the  Lxx  arc  lie  uniformly 

of  fxprtwiiun.    See  «f»  *«^.). 


IV,  1M 

In  the  by  and  Hunt, 

in  the 
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of  "testament/*  "will"  Many  cf  these  are  dated  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  a  few  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus.  See,  e.  g.,  BGU.  I  ig. 
ii,  5;  75.  ii.  8;  187*;  326.  i.  i,  3;  327s;  34<>10;  361.  ii.  *9l  II  3^«  *»•  51  448"; 
4647;  592.  i.  6,  10;  ii.  7;  613";  III  786.  ii.  3;  896*;  IV  I037»«;  1113*;  1149"; 
1151*.  «;  Pa/>.  Gd.  Cairo,  29.  Hi.  3;  P0£.  Loud.  I  7747>  etc.;  II  ray4-  ll>;  261'*; 
P.  Oxyr.  I  75".  «;  ios3  e*  freq.\  xo618-  **;  107';  II  249^;  III  482**;  4% 
<?*/fe#.  Cf.  M.  and  M.  F<?£.  p.  148. 

The  following  passage  from  Arius  Didymus  of  the  first  century  A!  p. 
(quoted  by  Mullach,  Frag.  Phil  Or.  II,  p.  S;40-  is  significant*  ou5iv« 
yoOv  ofaoK  «ip,?>v  elvccc  xal  OTQpw&St)  rfjv  <p6atv,  8<;  oux. 
iauTou  TeXeutr^v  E65at{A,ovetv  id:  tixva, 
vavrfov.  'A-rcb  Ta^trji;  youv  *ufj?  <pt\oatopy(a^  xal 
x«l  Te'Sv  Itt 


"No  one  certainly  is  so  cruel  and  brutal  in  his  nature  that  he 
would  not  be  concerned  that  his  children  should  after  his  death  be  proa  > 
perous  and  get  on  well  rather  than  the  contrary.  It,  is  this  parental 
affection,  indeed,  that  leads  those  about  to  die  to  make  a  will  and  to 
provide  for  those  who  are  still  unborn,  leaving  them  stewards  mid  guard- 
ians, and  committing  them  to  their  best  beloved  and  exhorting  them  to 
care  Cor  them." 

From  the  usage,  therefore,  of  writers  before  M.  T,  or  approximately  con- 
temporaneous with  it  there  emerge  two  diatinrt  meanings  of  the  worth 
"Testament0  or  "testamentary  provision"  Iss  ttw  frequent  «SM»  in 
classical  writer*,  and  Is  the  Invariable  in  the  papyri. 

The  meaning  "  covenant"  Is  very  infrequent  in  writer*,  but,  I»  thr 

almost  invariable  meaning  in  the  Lxx,  in  the  0*  T,  Aptttr.,  both 
and  original,  both  Alexandrian         Palestinian,  and  In  ite 
snd  Phi  to.     The  distinction  the  two  k         In 

&  testament  the  testator  Ms  will  an  to  what         b«  Mn 

death,  e$p.  In  to  his  property;  the  covenant  l»  an 

living  as  to         shall  be         by  them  white  living.    Thin  diillrtr- 

lion  qualification  only  by  the  fact  that  In  a*  Is  Il- 

lustrated by  the        from  a  be  berth  rnntrartua)  ami 

In  chartt!tcr»    It  Is  of  prime  importance  tti  that  itt 

the  (n*^3)  m  often  «»!  In  O,  T«»  the 

initiative  It  with  God>  and  the  of  0r  is  prtimi 

aent;  but         It  still  t  covr  ttant,  not  a  In 

their  on  the  former  fact  to  lauft 

of  the 

V. 

If         the  In  lit  JSf.  T.  tro  fi* 

It  In  tit  «f  ** 
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In  the  0.  T.  sense  of  nn  j  and  as  just  defined  is  the  more  appropriate  mean- 
ing. See,  e.  jj.,  &lt.  a6«  Mk.  14*  (with  their  allusion  to  Ex.  24')  Lk.  i7* 
(with  its  clear  reference  to  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel;  cf,  also  i  Mac. 
i »•  «)  Lk.  ««•  (with  allusion  to  Jer.  31")  Acts  3**  and  7"  (with  their  explicit 
reference  to  Gen.  o1  and  ij10).  In  the  passages  in  Hebrews,  7**  8*»  *-", 
etc.,  despite  the  contrary  arguments  of  Cremer,  Riggenbach,  et  d.,  the  most 
probable  meaning  of  the  word,  except  in  g™>  l\  is  "covenant*"  the  mean- 
ing which  it  clearly  has  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Lxx.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  argument  continues  after  these  verses  on  the  same  lines  as 
before  them  and  unaffected  by  them.  They  are  most  probably  a  paren- 
thetical attempt  of  the  author  to  enforce  his  position  by  appeal  to  the  facts 
umverning  fttdHixi)  in  a  different  sense  (as  a  modem  preacher  discussing 
law  in  the  imperative,  moral,  sense  will  parenthetically  confirm  his  argu- 
ment by  appeal  to  the  characteristics  of  law  in  the  wholly  different  sense 
In  which  it  is  in  modem  science),  or  possibly  even  a  gloss  of  an  early 
srritx*.  Cf»  M.  mid  M,  V@c*  j,  a,  The  identification  of  the  old  covenant 
with  tint  law  i»  paralleled  In  Sir,  34"  Ps.  Sol  io»;  2  Cor.  ^  wf  etc. 
Ttiiii  Is  also  the  prevailingly  at  least,  d  Paul  Rom.  9*,  with  its 

to  the  of  Israel;  Rom,  i  IM,  with  Its  quotation  of  Isa.  sg«; 

i  (tor.  1 1**,  which,  whether  it  be  interpreted  In  the  light  of  Mk.  14®*  (written 
lifff  Fault  hut  douhtlcaa  reflecting  a  tradition  antedating  his  writing), 
ttf  "I  Jfw.  4«M»  the  meaning;  a  Cor*  3** »«,  with  their  contract 

tlw  t:(jveiu«it  and  the  aid,  the  latter  clearly  rcf erring  to  the 
O,  T,  Ctitl,  4f*  and  Kph.  j»,  are  all  m«t  naturally  interpreted  as  speak- 
ing «»f  A  "awrnant"  in  the  (X  T.  none  of  them  (except  Heb,  9*««) 

thr  "twiAiMfit,1* 

S«i  fitr  (r**m  ttm          «lf  -t*v ktent  (w  Cremer  affirmi)  that  the  word  means 

**lf^iaat«if  **  in  («&!,  j»»  »*  the  evklenre  af  suc-h  meaning  must  be  found 

it*  thr  ilrirll,  without  In  lt»  favoitr,    Th*t  evidence  Ift 

Certain  tif  the  fontcxt  are  coasittent 

ihr  "l«iAine!ii/*  and  apparently  In  to  favour.    Thm  v.l§ 

«f  la  |i»  In?  through  the  m  xXiK>ovo(i(Gi» 

*          uniiiip'wily  4<  inheritance. °  In  y.*1,  with  evident 

lii  ihr  «f  the  xXi}p4V4t*&xt  tilt  3Wt 

nltir^^4^i»  "Iirlr4  to  Tli*  ward 

In  ih*f  ttf  the  of  4M,  In  whkh 

'•heir,**  ftctt»  ttiift  who  hit  M» 

iif»f  «mr         k  to  II          the  of  his 

twit  nftf?        ii  in  »  iiat  ytt  h!*.    On  the  otter 

thff  i*f  isl  w,  In  the  0.  T, 

to,  *  til**  01 

il**t  wf  tin?  nf  ifcil  m «  in 

lit**  to       h  Iw  I*  w*»  «f  **  §  t'pveiuintf  or 

ihr  fair*  «if  ttw  hr  ha  at  j»  and  41 
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introduced  the  idea,  if  not  of  the  testament,  at  least  the  related  notion  of 
an  heir.  As  bearing  on  the  decision  between  these  alternatives  the  follow- 
ing facts  must  be  considered:  (a)  It  is  against  the  theory  that  auxO^wj  in 
3n  is  a  will  that  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  made  by  God.  For  a  will 
becomes  effective  only  on  the  death  of  the  maker  of  it.  The  case  of  a 
father  making  a  will  and  his  son  receiving  an  inheritance  on  the  death  of 
the  father  may  be  used  to  illustrate  by  analogy  the  relation  of  God  and  the 
believer,  as  is  perhaps  the  case  in  4lff-;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  incongruous  element  of  the  death  of  God  should  either  be  involved 
in  the  argument  of  vv.18-*7  or,  though  implied  in  the  language,  ht  ignored  in 
silence  when  the  will  is  directly  called  God's,  (b)  The  8ta6frn]  of  v,is 
must  be  a  covenant,  not  a  will,  for  of  the  BtaO^xiQ  here  spoken  of  It  Is  mid 
oteel?  dOrcti  %  fet^tatdcffcrsTat,  and  this  is  true  of  an  agreement,  which 
once  made  can  not  be  modified  (except,  of  course,  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  parties  to  it,  an  exception  too  obvious  to  receive  mention),  but  is  not 
true  of  a  will,  Ramsay's  argument  (Com.  pp.  349-370)  that  because  Paul 
speaks  of  the  8ta64}w)  as  irrevocable  he  must  have  had  in  mind  a  will,  and 
specifically  a  Greek  will  by  which  a  son  was  adopted  into  a  family  and  made 
an  heir,  fails  of  convincingness,  and  his  conclusions  have  been  disproved 
by  Norton  at  several  points,  (i)  His  contention  that  a  (keek  will  of  thin 
period  ipso  facto  involved  the  adoption  of  a  son,  so  that  one  amwtomed  to 
Greek  usage  would  at  once  understand  by  dcaQ^Ki)  a  will  adapt  ing  a  wit, 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  (Norton,  &p.  al  pp,  ;IQ-  53.  <'/,  also  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  Ar.  Did.,  from  whuti  It  afifwriyts  that  at  thr  date 
of  that  passage  a  will  was  thought  of  primarily  as  a  provision  far  the  rhit- 
drew  of  one*»  body),  (si)  The  evidence  diwa  not  a  (tro*k  will, 

whether  involving  adoption  or  not,  was  frrevaoibk  (Norton,  pp.  *M  *>**), 
That  adoption  within  the  lifetime  of  the  father  was  irrevocable  after  It  hail 
gone  into  *€wt  not  carry  with  It  the  irrevocability  of  a  will  adopting 
a  son  at  death,  still  Iww  the  irrevocability  of  will*  in  general.  Nor  «'au  tlw 
mention  of  adoption  in  4*  be  accepted  a*  evidence  that  Paul  here  lias  in 
mint!  an  adoptive  will;  so  an  dement  of  lilti  argument 

here,  not  remotely  many          later.    Thr  evident  r 

of  the  papyri  and  of  Jonephuft  ran  not  In*  dtetl  fur  tht*  t'untwn  In  to 

Greek  wills*  but  in  idean  Paul  thr  w«»rrl 

**»  wlll»**  It  is  not  without  thr 

papyri  and  ttearly         ilit         i»f  aw 

In  l«  J*«!|fliisfit  goa  Ilitll,  i,  664  iu#),  ftc4  /,  (1,4*1; 

17,  ?S  (4*),    (ill)  llie  fart,  thai  If  v,1*  tir 

Paul  lit  Chrfot  the  s»a  It  h  t»>  I*«$i}i*« 

in  tU*  to          of  as  PHI  by  (//, 

SchmM  art  "Cklalla/1  In  III,  If 

To  ¥»*  lli«  of  tlic  tit        t 

tto  act  but  the  of  the  will  can  Ife,  Is  to  it  fa 
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since  the  precise  purpose  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  God,  the  maker 
of  the  StoOijxY),  could  not  by  the  law  that  came  in  later  nullify  the  former. 
Nor  ran  the  force  of  this  fact  be  evaded  by  appealing*  to  v.19  as  evidence 
that  Paul  thought  of  the  law  as  given  by  angels,  hence  not  from  God;  for 
8t'  dyylXwv  does  nest  describe  the  law  as  proceeding  from  the  angels,  but  only 
as  being  given  by  their  instrumentality,  and  the  whole  argument  of  vv.19~w 
implies  that  the  law  proceeded  from  God.  Only  then,  in  case  the  apostle's 
argument  in  vv."-17  involves  the  application  to  the  SiceCWjxY}  ....  Oeou  of 
statements  true  of  a  StaO^xq  JfcvOpcfyjuou  only  after  the  death  of  the  testator, 
which  would  deprive  the  argument  not  only  of  convincingness  but  even 
of  speriousnws,  am  the,  StgQ^xi)  be  a  will. 

1C  with  this  evidence  against  the  meaning  "testament,"  we  reconsider 
the  evide w  e  of  xXijpovouC*  ami  xXtjpov&ixo^  we  do  not  find  that  this  fur- 
nhhei  any  substantial  evidence  in  favour  oi  it.  For  x%iqpovon,foe  does  not 
at  all  uniformly  mean  M inheritance"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  often 
"ptnweattkm/*  occurring  an  the  translation  of  n^na  and  in  reference  to 
the  fKWifssbtt  which  h  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  the  covenant. 
See  witt?  on  xXv}povoi«.(*,  chap,  3",  x,7,t)povou,tev,  in  3**,  therefore,  consti- 
tute* no  argument  for  taking  BtaWjwq  in  3"  in  the  sense  of  "will*'1  On  the 
contrary,  by  unsocial  Ion  it  rather  sutggesls  the  covenant.  xXvjpoy6tx.O€t  in 
,lsl»  undoubtedly  reverts  to  the  %Xt}povofiC«  of  3",  In  the  Lxx,  where 
ttii»i  word  <x'cuw  infrequently,  It  always  means  "an  heir/*  and  this  is  ako 
iln  even  in  th«  cited  by  L,  &  H,  for  the  meaning  "jx>»- 

"  (|«UH',  toe)  v»  I  km,  603  /!»*)»    See  uteo  Plut,  Cw\  41*.    Yet  in  these 
liillrr  tin*  word  h  used  tropically «  and  though  in  Rom.  Bt?  it  means 

"tirir,"  It  tan  not  IH»  lakrn  in  the  strict  »i»n?«5  of  that  word.  Ho  here,  also, 
m  ilif  t'i*lfffiicf  to  «Xripc»yo^(«v  Implies,  it  prrthably  inean»»  not  "one  in- 
hrritmg  iiiwirr  a  will/'  but  **destim*d  recipient  of  the  promined  ix^HeftAion/' 
Thf  tt*  of  y.Xr,p4v4iiM  at  thk  |Kiifit  dtrtibtlesm  li»ncis  to  its  employment  in 
thr  Uluntuttim  in  4tf  prubaWy  with  a  clcwcr  approximat!(»n  to  the  usual 

of  tltr  term,  though  rveii  hcr«  there  h  no  reference  to  a  will  or  the 
iliMth  «4  ilir  fi4llirr»  ;ttul  thr  It  frit  quite  fttmlbty  mtmns  "wne  who  Is  to  come 

1 1  firif^riy  at  a  later  time*8    But  whatever  the  exact 
i4  «^»^^v^4^'%  herr,  It  i*^  tu  rectipiitw  a  shift  of  meaning 

»l  iltli  $*»iit»i,  t»r  ;t  shift  from  ^**  t«  thin  f^Itit,  than  from  thi»  |x>int 

in  in  W,1*-  >',  tilt4  "tentament/*  which  is 

at  ttw*  of  iticlf, 

II  Iv  tltr  of  thr  to  the  of  the 

wl  if  t«r  -will         to  i:wuW  only "  t»temr!»tt*f 

it  lir  la!  It  h  not  tlw  "covenant" 

In  Si*«  tlir  fbwlf'al 

fit!  Thf  *t%  («'»!  <•.  fJ  Ilial  tltf  Ct;iliilliiii»» 

m*o*  hfvr  im  l»*r*f*»*tfi  m  tltr 

**«  to  ill,  If  «««* 
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the  fact,  of  capital  importance  for  the  interpretation  of  Gal.  a1**-,  that 
throughout  chaps.  3  and  4  Paul  is  replying  to  the  arguments  of  his  judaismg 
opponents,  and  is  in  large  part  using  their  terms  in  the  sense  which  their 
use  of  them  had  made  familiar  to  the  Galatians.  See  detached  note  on 
Sons  of  Abraham,  p.  156.  Nor  is  the  general  assumption  that  Paul's 
usage  is  governed  by  that  of  his  Greek  readers  sustained,  but  rather  dis- 
credited, by  a  study  of  Paul's  vocabulary  in  general,  which  clearly  shows 
that  he  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  usage  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
terms.  Cf,,  e.  g.,  Tcveujjwz  and  adp?,  v6^o<;,  SixaiQcrOvt}  and  dpuxpTfa. 
Whether  Paul,  like  many  modern  preachers,  used  his  own  vocabulary  in  his 
own  sense  and  left  to  his  readers  to  gather  that  sense  from  his  way  of  using 
It,  or  whether  the  meanings  which  Greek  words  had  acquired  among  the 
Greek-speaking  Jews  were  more  familiar  to  the  common  people  among 
the  Greeks,  or  among  Christians  in  particular,  than  the  remains  of  the  literary 
Greek  of  that  period  would  lead  us  to  suppose— whatever  the  reason,  a 
study  of  the  apostle's  use  of  words  shows  clearly  that  he  was  not  at  all 
limited  in  his  use  of  them  to  meanings  that  can  be  proved  to  exist  by  the 
evidence  of  contemporary  Greek  writings.  His  own  writings  munt  furnish 
the  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  them, 

To  take  x<rr&  (JevBpwmv  as  meaning  "  I  am  using  terms  in  a  Greek,  not  a 
Hebrew  sense,"  as  Ramsay  In  effect  does,  is  quite  unjustified  by  the  usage  of 
that  expression.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  according  to  the  UHagt! 
familiar  in  Galatia  a  testament,  &ea{tyxnt  was  irrevocable,  then  it  would  be 
evident  that  Paul's  argument  would  on  that  account  have  appealed  more 
effectively  to  the  Galatiana,  since  the  niont  discriminating  readers  would 
observe  the  double  nensc  of  tin*  word.  But  ?v«u  In  that  cam*  il  would 
remain  probable  that  by  8u<tyxtj  Paul  meant  simply  a  covenant. 

The  contention  of  Halme!,  Ufor  riimistfos  ReiM  im  tfal<tlirhritft  that 
BtofHJiKi)  refers  to  a  Roman  will,  fo  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  will 
was  revocable  by  the*  maker  of  it. 

In  favour  of  the  view  advocated  by  Hauck  m  TAJft.w.AV.  iH^pp.  $ijf,t 
and  adopted  also  by  Bouft.  ($NT.  nd  /<v.)»  that  faMpui  a  tttipula* 

lion  (legal  instrument),  in  a          broad  enough  to  t  river  hoth  MwlHM  End 
"covenant,"  there  cart  txs  cited  some  claimical  example*  of 
to  an  agreement  that  includwi  mlpulatlcwis  of  a  lr§tann«itJiry 
(cf,  Norton,  pp.  50-^38),  but  It  in  tlii*  fart  that  It  the 

$6  etc.,  into  conflict  with  the  facts,         it  fit        w«ll  that 

both  Greek  and  Raman  wills         revocable  by  the  maker.    For  that 
the  hwt1          not  be  hrnad  to  Inriuite  i  will, 

It  It  I*  by  no  Pawl 

should,  of  the         common          of  lit  thr 

at  lite  "mv«ftnt"  with 

Into  a  "will/*  and  an  it  on  I  IIP  »f  tit 

In  to  wIIK  yet  tbe  a!          ami  the 
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tends  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  what  he  did,  but  that, 
though  in  4l  he  arrived  by  successive  shadings  of  thought  at  the  idea  of 
an  heir,  by  diaOt^  3U-  n  he  meant  not  "will,"  but  "covenant,"  in  the  sense 
of  the  0.  T.  nvna.  This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of 
N.  T.  generally  (except  Heb.  g1^')  and  with  the  whole  context  in  Gala- 
dans.  A  covenant  or  compact,  duly  executed  is  irrevocable;  not  to  fulfil 
it  is  a  breach  of  faith.  "It  is  evident,  first,  that  the  essential  thing  in  the 
covenant,  distinguishing  it;  from  ordinary  contracts  or  agreements,  was  the 
oath  under  the  solemn  and  terrible  rites  in  usc-~a  covenant  is  an  intensified 
oath,  and  in  later  times  the  term  'oath*  is  usual  as  a  synonym  of  covenant. 
And,  secondly,  as  the  consequence  of  these  solemnities,  that  the  covenant 
was  an  inviolable  and  immutable  deed.  Hence  a  frequent  epithet  applied 
to  covenants  is  *  eternal*  (2  Sam,  2^%  Lk,  14*),  The  penalty  of  breaking 
the*  covenant  was  death  through  the  curse  taking  effect n  (Davidson,  in 
!!/)/!  I  510;  net*  more  fully  there,  and  </.  (Jen.  is13"18  26**  ax44®-)*  The 
O.  T,  covenant  involved  promises  (sec  faayytXte,  v,u),  and  might  be 
spoken  of  with  practically  exclusive  reference  to  the  element  of  promise  or 
with  ftpictal  reference  to  the  possession  (xXtipovatifa)  which  they  receive  to 
whom  the  covenant  jwtaira* 

To  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  in  this  sense  that  Paul  the  word,  It  should 
t«  added  that  for  the  determination  of  his  argument  in  its  essential  and 
important  feature*  It  i»r  after  all,  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether 
meant »  for  him,  a  covenant  or  a  testament.  The  proposition  for 
which  tie*  is  contending  is  clear,  namely,  that  the  principle  of  faith  which 
lit»  f«ftfelv<»  In  haw  bwii  rwwalcd  to  Abraham  in  the  promises  to  him  In 
not  displaced,  as  thr  of  God'a  relationship  to  men,  by  the  kgaHtun 

whi«  It  tie  clhk'rtwm  in  thr  law.    Whether  he  conceived  of  the  revelation  to 
Abraham  m  a  divinely  Initialed,  yet  in  a  senses  mutual,  covenant,  or,  trop- 
ically a  will,  and  whether  in  his  effort  to  present  his  thought  to 
the  (taint law  he  availed  himself  of  the  characteristics  of  covenants  between 
or  «»f  the  Irs  reupwt  to  wills  is  a  matter  of  the  surface  of  Ms 
the 

XIX, 

Far  thf  of  lltt*  which  Is  to  rum  on  tlw. 

arid  the  be 

: 

i,  p\  by  In  thr  Lxx*  li 

«if  tfef  rif  iCffti,   i»».  ***  •*»  rt*%)  «f  thr 

ffjH*    1$**  4I  fl1   t*»it  14  a  cftitfftlvf  **|K'»« 

**    In  it  f*i*  «  iv*  it  U         «.tf  *  (On,  4*  a  i11 1  i11 

i  ?fl  t  rif    i|pt,  Nt  In          If  iwtt  In  ill  of 

i%  fe  not » *ft  but  ft*  cwr 
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as  belonging  to,  the  posterity  of  the  parent  spoken  of.  The  plural, 
Q3TJ,  occurs  in  i  Sam,  8»,  meaning  "seeds  of  grain,"  " grain."  In  post- 
biblical  language  a  plural  Nnjjnr  and  nl'jnr  is  found,  meaning  "races"  or 
"families,"  in  the  former  case  races  existing  side  by  side.  See  Levy,  Neu- 
hebrHisches  u.  Chald&isches  Wtirterbuch,  Leipzig,  1876-1889, 

2.  In  Greek  writers  ax£ppux  has  nearly  the  same  usage  as  the  Hebrew 
jnj,  but  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the  plural,    (a)    For  the  seed 
of  plants,  it  occurs  in  the  singular  or  plural,  and  from  Hesiod  down.    See 
Hes.  Op.  446,  471;  Xen.  Oec.  i;8- 1°;  Epict  Diss.  4. 8",    In  the  papyri  the 
plural  is  the  common  term  for  grain.    See  Pap.  Amh,  II  6i8  (B.  c.  163); 
Pap.  BM.  II  97,  98,  201 ;  III  122,  etc.  (ail  from  the  first  century  A.  D.);  BGU. 
I  208- 10,  3I1  (second  century  A.  D.)  etfreq.    Pap,  Kar.  contains  91  examples 
in  as  many  grain  receipts,  many  of  them  dating  from  A.  D,  158-9;  (b)  the 
meaning  semen  virile  is  illustrated  in  Find.  Pyth.  3*7,  etc.,  Eurip.,  and  in 
Epict  Diss.  i.  94;  i.  13";  (c)  as  a  singular  collective  for  offspring,  posterity, 
it  is  among  the  Greeks  a  poetic  term  (/Esch,  Fr.  295,  Cho.  503);  (d)  the 
use  of  the  word  for  an  individual  is  also  chiefly  poetic  in  Greek  writers; 
thus  in  the  singular  in  Find.  Ol.g*1;  /Ksdi.  Prom,  705;  Cho.  234;  Soph.  Ph,  364, 
etc.    The  use  of  the  plural  aw^n-a-we  for  descendants  is  rare  in  classic  writers 
(&sch.  Rum.  909,  Soph.  0.  C.  ooo;  once  even  in  Plato*  Le%g.  IK  85 jC). 

3.  In  Jewish-Greek  arclpixa  is  used  (a)  of  the  seeds  of  plants:  in  the  singu- 
lar in  Gen.  i»-  I8«  n  Dcut.  28"  i  Ki.  18",  etc.;  in  the  plural  in  i  Sam,  8" 
Fs.  126*  Isa.  6i»  Dan.  (Th,)  i"»  ";  i  Enoch  a8a  (for  the  seeds  of  trees);  (b)  of 
the  semen  virile,  Lev*  i5*«»  1T»  **;  (c)  in  the  singular  as  a  collective  term  for 
posterity:  Gen.  9';  is1-  s»  and  very  frequently  in  Lxx.    So  also  in  Ps.  Sol. 
9"  iys  iS4,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,    In  i  Enoch  aa1  It  fa  us«! 
of  the  posterity  ol  Cain*  and  in  the  phrase  uxipfxa  dvHf>4i»*y9  meaning 
"men*"    In  a  few  passages  It  Is  apparently  used  of  a  race,  nation,  or  group 
of  people  without  distinct  reference  to  their  descent  from  &  common  ann*»- 
tor;  Prov.  ix*«;  crwipiwc  ^sxaCwv;  Isa,  57*  65";  so         In  Ps.  Sol,  r/4-  ";  (c!) 
In  the  singular  for  a  single  person*  in  Gen.  4*  ai11  i  Sam.  i11  2  Sam,  7" 
i  Chr.  i?IJ;  (for  ^|)  Dcut.  25*;  (for  15)  Sunan.  56;    but  In  all 
Instances  the  term  itself  Is  probably  not  individualising,  but  Is  to  lie  undw" 
stood  as  the  Hebrew  term  Is  explained  above;  (e)  in  the  plural  feir  d«r ettcl* 
ants:  Dan*  (Th.)  ii«;  4  Mac,  iS1;  J«s.  Ant*  8.  aoo  (7*),    Of 

k  the          of  m»rjt  of  late  Hebrew,  'Mines  of 

are  apparently  RO  in  either  Jewish  or  non-  Gw»rk» 

4.  In  N.  T«  Ii          (a)  for  both  In  thi? 

as  &  collective         (Mt»  13**  rl/«f .)  and  in  the  plural  (ML  13**  i  Cor,  ts»»); 
In  Rom.  9**  %urmtlvely  for  the  of  a,  friwn  it 

spiring  anew;  (b)  for  Hrf»,  it";  (c)  la  the          "rare,"  *'pw»» 

terity";  Mk.  I2te»  «•  **  Jn,  7**  »•»  Eon*  i«  4",  eii%    An  «>f  flit 

by  implication  ol  a  ii  la  ife«  Lxx, 

fc  9  Cor.  ii**. 
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5,  The  retention  of  the  xa(  in  the  phrase  xal  <np  awlppioeTt  in  Gal  3lfl  in- 
dicates that  the  apostle  has  in  mind  a  passage  in  which  not  simply  -rep  cjxIpjjuxTt, 
but  xal  T<i>  oxipytaTt  occurs;  hence,  Gen.  i316,  or  i;8,  in  both  of  which  the 
promise  pertains  to  the  possession  of  the  promised  land,  or  i;7,  in  which 
the  promise  of  God  is  that  he  will  be  the  God  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Both  these  promises  would  doubtless  be  interpreted  by  Paul  as  involving 
the  promise  of  divine  favour,  the  promise  that  they  to  whom  it  pertained 
should  be  the  j>eople  of  God. 

6,  In  the  0.  T»  passages  to  which  Paul  must  be  supposed  to  refer  in 
Gal.  3"  it  is  beyond  all  question  clear  that  J?IT  in  Hebrew  and  aicilp{A«  in  the 
Lxx  are  used  collectively,  signifying  "posterity."    See  esp.  Gen.  13"  15® 
i;7"*.    Yet  it  must  also  he  noticed  that  the  promise  that  the  land  should 
be  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  participa- 
tion of  all  the  seed  in  that  possession  (the  assertion  that  a  man  left  his  prop- 
erty to  hin  family  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  share  in  It);  and,  moreover,  that  even  in  Gen.  (see  aiia,  quoted  by 
Paul  in  Rom.  o*)» there  *8  a  elcar  intimation  of  a  division  among  the  de- 
scendant* of  Abraham  and  the  promise  to  Abraham  %  seed  m  restricted  to 
the  descendants  of  Isaac.    This  does  not  modify  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
jpv  and  but  by  suggesting  a  distinction  among  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
(Ktrhaps  prepares  the  way  for  the  thought  that  there  is  a  seed  which  is  the 
hair  of  tin1  promises,  and  a  seed  which  is  such  only  in  that  it  is  descended 
from  Abraham, 

7,  Of  the  miKftCHtinn  thu*  afforded  by  Gen,  21"  Paul,  In  fact,  avails  him- 
aelf  in  Horn.  9**  ,  using  th«  ward  In  v.7»  qualitatively,  of  Abraham's 
descendant:*  without  distinction,  but  In  v.s  to  designate  thuae  who  art*  htte 
of  the  promt**.     In  the  following  of  thin  alao,  he  argues 
thai  the  wparjttioii  between  the  mwl  of  Irmar  and  tahmacl  wan  followed 
by  other  like  divtaioiM,  culminating  In  th«  creation  of  a  new  f»wple« 
thf^r*  that  are  tatted ,  not  from  the  Jews  only  hut  also  from  the  Gentile* 
(v,»>, 

8,  In  Rom.  4s|t|*  Paul  inlerpretfi  the        of  Abraham » to  whom  the  prom- 

IP  be  fiilltiiriS  in  the  ttiitrrtlw*  and  an  inrliicllng  alt  that 

hcHt'vc,  and  (*rntilei,    lilts  h  itl^i  the  vlikw  distinctly 

In  ll»r»  iititiifflialr  rontejit  iif  tin*  (v.*»), 

y.  In  thU  ^Jtmr  vv,M-  **,  th«  to  alw  the 

lwHrv««rH,  thr          of  Abraham,  are  all  ortr  (*t-i)  in 

IV  ti  but  it*  may  be  kindred 

In  i  C*or,  ii"»         tiftlffYfRt  constitute  «tif  litnly,  ami 
l*liri'4i(  «r         ft*  tit*  iilrtifffif'atfc'iii  of  a         «r  fitiiilly  with  Its 
«/,  i|«-  *•  »*> «,    Tlitn  fiif  tin*  til  (n 

tlw*  *4  tw  alt  an  a  ar 

by  ili  4rr  if  wt  yet  ittil 

in  tfe 
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These  considerations  suggest  three  possible  interpretations  of  Gal.  3**: 

(a)  That  aoc^a  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  an  individual  descendant 
(cf.  i  and  3  above),  and  kv6q  as  one  person,  cx^p^ata  as  meaning  descend- 
ants, and  icoXX&v  many  persons,  and  Xptcnr6<;  is  to  be  understood  of  Jesus 
personally.    The  thought  then  is,  "He  says  not  to  the  seeds,  meaning  many 
persons,  but  to  his  seed,  meaning  one  person,  viz,,  Christ." 

(b)  That   cncdptjia  means  a  single  line  of  descent,  Iv6<;  one  such  line, 
aTClpy,aTJc  lines  of  descent,  rcoXXtdv  many  such  lines,  and  Xpt<rc6<;  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  one  line  of  spiritual  descendants,  that  spiritual  race  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head;  so  Dalmer  and  Zahn.    Cf.  also  Bacon,  JBL.  1917, 
pp.  139  Jf.,  who  makes  the  plurality  which  Paul  denies,  that  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  (see  Rom.  41§),  bond  and  slave,  etc.,  and  the  unity  the  one  undi- 
vided body  of  Christ. 

(c)  That  <iTOlpfji.a  and    o^p^a'ca  are  to  be  understood  as  designating 
respectively  one  and  many  individuals  (as  in  i),  and  XptoTr6?  as  a  personal 
name,  yet  as  standing  not  for  Jesus  alone  and  strictly  as  an  individual,  but 
for  him  as  the  head  of  a  race  or  community;  cf.  g  above. 

Could  it  be  shown  that  aTdp^urroc  was  in  Paul's  day  current  in  the  sense 
which  is  expressed  by  m*jn»  in  late  Hebrew,  the  second  of  these 
interpretations  would  probably  have  the  strongest  claim  to  acceptance  as 
being  most  consistent  with  the  attested  usage  of  words  ancl  the  apotttk's 
usual  interpretation  of  Abraham's  seed,  though  it  would  involve  a  use  of 
XpwrAs  not  precisely  paralleled  elsewhere  in  Paul,  Nor  in  it  impossible? 
that  Paul,  assuming  it  to  be  self-evident  that  awlppw*  in  this  connection 
could  mean  nothing  else  than  posterity,  has  invented  for  it  so  used  a  plural; 
as  in  English  one  might  say,  *'  He  speaks  not  of  posterities,  but  of  f»tt*rtty  '* 
(cf.  Ltft.  ad  he*,  who  in  defence  of  a  different  interpretation  makes  a  similar 
suggestion).  If  the  absence  of  evidence  of  such  a  URC  of  and 

especially  the  fact  that  Paul  mu»tt  it  would  seem,  have  expressed  this  idea 
more  dearly  than  by  the*  bare  words  %,;  X^iot6<  without  intimation 
of  their  mystical  or  corporate  meaning  (i/.  i  Car,  utt  and  SU*f.  «til  /<v») 
deter  us  from  adopting  this  view,  It  will  be  to  dttxnM*  befwwn 

(a)  and  (c).  Of  these  the  first  Is  open  to  110  serksuts  objection  tm  purrly 
lexical  grounds*  For  while  the  u*c  of  the  singular  i»  not 

identical  with  that  found  in  the  cited  In  j  (<i)  aUivr,  It  to 

raately  so  (see  eg).  Gen*  41*),  ant!  the  a  (d|»  «:limrly 

that  such  a  Is  not  foreign  to  tlw          mi          lt» 

the  plural  i»  verifM  both  by  and  late  But  Iff  inter- 

pretation of  In  ii  strictly  individual  A  ul 

the         of  it  t  Ii  In  conflict  with  Ilir 

tle'a  everywhere  dm  of  the         of  ami 

with  the  (v.w).    Tie  h         tn  iltr  r»bjcrtlftn, 

obviated  by  the  that  Ii          the  (In  th*  lit  tt 

It,  li'»  In  Pant,     flul  *4iiiif  Ii 
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the  word  in  a  sense  vouched  for  by  examples  from  Greek  writers,  and 
retains  the  apostle's  usual  conception  of  the  thing  referred  to,  it  must  prob- 
ably be  preferred  to  either  of  the  other  possible  views.  The  argument 
thus  interpreted  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  And  when  Gad  said  "and 
to  thy  seed"  he  spoke  not  of  many  persons,  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
in  general,  but  of  one  person,  and  that  one  Christ,  who  is  the  head  of  that 
people  to  which  belong  all  that  are  joined  to  him  by  faith. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  accept  even  the  most  probable  of  these  interpreta- 
tions as  an  expression  of  the  apostle's  thought,  not  because  he  is  incapable 
of  adopting  a  rabbinic  method  of  interpretation,  but  because  of  the  inliar- 
moniousne«s  of  such  an  interpretation  with  his  other  references  to  the 
passage,  and  because  the  sentence  contributes  little  to  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment at  this  point.  It  is,  moreover,  not  in  harmony  with  the  thought  of 
vv.«.  ",  where  the  word  "seed"  is  used  collectively  and  predicated  not  of 
Christ  but  of  those  who  are  Christ's.  These,  considerations  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  whole  sentence  From  ou  Xdyet  to  Xpiopc6<;  is  not  a  primitive 
corruption i  and  due  to  an  early  editor  rather  than  to  PauL  There  is  mgmfi- 
can!  evidence  to  which  due  attention  has  not,  usually  been  given  (yet  rf. 
Lake,  Tkt  Kpisilfs  of  51.  PutiJ,  pp.  366 /.)  that  at  «o  early  a  period 

that  the*  evidence  of  it  is  now  chiefly ,  though  not  wholly,  internal  and  not 
doi:umenUury,  the  epistles  of  Paul  went  collected  and  edited.  To  this 
proem  we  may  annign  the  bringing  together  into  one  epistle  of  the  parts 
of  three  or  more  letters  that  are  now  to  IK*  found  in  so«callocl  4  Cor.; 
the  similar  gathering  into  one  of  all  the  extant  fragments  of  Paul's  letters 
to  the  Phlltppiarttt;  the  addition  of  r6»*»*  to  the  Kpi.ntle  to  the  Romans;  the 
&pf  tending  of  the  doxology  of  Rom.  t(**s*ST»  if  not  also  the  tei«!!dicm  of 
*  €«r,  yslf  both  of  thp*e  latter  quit*!  unlike  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  cither 
let  tew  j  and  doubt  lena  certain  other  editorial  changes  in  the  original  text. 
Tttit  throe  were  not  aceciinpliHhed  suilely  by  pnnte  and  adswors,  but 

Involved  addition  of  at  lejint  short,  phntnen  or  Hentenn*s  b  evident.    It 

is  mil,  therefore,  improbable  that  in  connection  with  thin  proceaa  oi-canlonal 
rrifiiinrftli  on  the  text  were  added  either  ilirrrtty  to  the  text  or  to  the  margin, 
but  in  elf  lift  ease  «i  early  m  to  have  become  mn,irix>rated  into  the  parent 
t»f  all  t*xiat!t  f!iiifiii,%i:rl|it'i  An  rw«|>efl#  the  ^iitenn*  It  i»  evident 

tlir  «f  It,  a  cfjfwtMtwif,  rcifinfiiittii,  31  My*^  taking 

ttf»  llv  mil  T4|t  and  that  the  In* 

Is  4*otii|iifff  lit  !t?*t*tft         Hiiiii  a  comment  iw  an  wirly 
111^  i«  llit*  finl  of  Itti*  atiiivt*  named  inter* 

tl  » rttifiirla          llii*  ;tf iwtte'fi  ro.m  epttim  of  Chrfat  as  elic» 
ftf  fiiiirr,  not  If  It  i.i  ;in  editorial 

Jtfi4  fill  lltl'i  II  III  tit  t,f> 

nf  tHf 

Lift,**  »,  ^1  Irt  A  iwiiiei'l  "a 

iftfi  Ui4t  lite  "h  not 
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lar  word  used,  but  on  the  fact  that  a  singular  noun  of  some  kind,  a  collective 
term  is  employed,  where  T&  *c£xva  or  ol  dfac6fovoiy  for  instance,  might  have 
been  substituted,  encounters  the  difficulty  that,  making  the  contrast  be- 
tween seeds  and  seed,  between  many  and  one,  a  contrast  not  between  many 
persons  and  one  person,  but  between  many  persons  and  one  body  of  per- 
sons, it  is  unsupported  by  intimation  of  the  passage  that  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  intended  contrast;  rather  does  the  clause  8$  tetv  Xptcrr6c  seem 
directly  to  exclude  it.  To  have  expressed  this  thought  would  have  required 
a  collective  term — CK&HOTOS,  e.  g<,  after  &v6<;  or  at  least  8<;  low  T&  v&w* 
XpKiTou  in  place  of  8?  IOTCV  Xpc<jT6<;.  Ell  apparently  wavers  between 
understanding  crirfpita  and  Xpc<ru6«  of  Christ  personally  and  taking  them 
Inclusively  as  denoting  "not  merely  the  spiritual  posterity  of  Abraham  but 
him  in  whom  that  posterity  is  all  organically  united." 

XX.    TA  STQIXEIA  TOT  KOSMOT.* 

The  meaning  of  T&  <jrot%ef«  TQU  x6qi.ou  has  been  discussed  from  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  and  is  still  in  dispute,  atoex^ov  is  found  in 
Greek  writers  from  Plato  on;  in  later  Greek  writers  it  is  of  very  frequent 

occurrence.    It  is  related  to  arfoTxoc,  "a  line,"  "a  row,*'  "a  rank/'  and  its 
fundamental  meaning  is  apparently  "standing  In  a  row,"  hence  "an  element 
of  a  series." 
Grouping  in  one  conspectus  usage  from  Plato  to  Plutarch,  with  or rasional 

use  of  later  passages,  yields  the  following  table  of  meanings; 

x.  An  clement  of  speech,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or,  more  exactly,  the* 
elementary  sound  for  which  it  stands:  Plato,  Cr<tf,  422 A:  (4v4{wt«)  I 
<Wx$pil  cnroi%eto  t&v  $XXtdv  ictl  *«l  XAytov  *«l  ftvotufctuv,  "(rwtmfa)  whirl* 
are,  as  it  were,  elements  of  all  other  words  and  names, **  Set'  also  Plato, 
Polit.  277E,df/r^.;  Plut  Que$t  conv*  IXr  Prob,  3*;  Philo,  Opif,  mund.  137 
(42).  It  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  syllable,  ttw  lattrr  am 

be  broken  up  into  diverse  elements,  in  Arifttot.  Mete^A*  6.  17**  (1041  !>w); 
Potf.  20.  i/.  (1456  b«*«-);  Ctfte^.  9(«)-  3  («4  alftii). 

Katd  oroc%fiov  means  "alphabetically/*  or  by  metonymy,  **In  ortier/* 
Plut,  Dtfect.  orac.  23, 

By  metoaymy,  the  elements  or  ultimate  parti  of  anything  are 

*  Of  the  abundant  literature  «fxw  the  subject  the  fttlfctwinit  AW  nl  n*«t^; 

Nctwler,  Ptowflwi  owrf  Tr*i*i*g  i»/l*»  CM*tt*»  III,  III  c^fi  t;  §|,  VI,  rtt*p  ij 

rre*x**A  Ttt^  «^*|Jt*»?S|  in  7*MI.  JftMnkk<  i%i,  fit*'  *$4  "4ft; 
,  66  /.;  Hlttcki,  "Thft  «f  thv  n4  rrti,|#«* 

la  Gal.  4*  aad  Col,  a*,"  In  /B£,  i8g(S,  Pt  I»  pp,  «».»/.;  ll»  jbfrf 

.  Jr.  rf,  /nAif,  pp,  t4|  /,;  Rwtflttjf,  W*  *, 

Dlnh,  DHwrnaaRi  trt.  "^t«ettis"  l»  Hwff-  WW  ;  l*ft»ti««  "W« 

O  tfeVpov  fa  *ltft  Brieftw  il«  P*attt*/'  In  L5CIX,   ii|ia,  |t|t 

410 /,;  KeR»«Iy»  51,  F«»l  art  lit  j»j»,  a^/,  ii'f ;  rfomra. 

pp.  icA  /,.  lot/.;  pp.  71,  ||t  ^;  *»l«ff^rl,  IJ»  Jlr^/ 

fin  M«yer  gth  «l.l»  pp,  145  J,j  M  ^  ^j 

»  pp* 
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<jToi%eta:  as  of  things  in  general:  Xen.  Mem.  2.  i»,  Plato,  Polit.  sySC;  of  a 
state;  Aristot  Pol.  5.  9s  (1309  b16);  £/•  Isoc.  18  a  (218);  of  a  discourse: 
Aristot  Rhet.  i.  6*  (1362  a");  2.  22"  (1396  b"- 2a);  Dion.  Hal.  Comp,  verb,  2. 

2.  One  of  the  component  parts  of  physical  bodies.  According  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  first  used  by  Plato  in  this  sense,  Empcdocles  employed  the  term 
$t^6jjM*T«  &n^  Anaxagoras  cncippuxTa,  though  Aristot,  Metaph*  i.  4«  (985  aM); 
2.  3*  (ggB  a3*),  ascribes  the  use  of  OTQIX^QV  to  Empedocles,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius  (II  i1;  IX  3a)  employs  it  in  speaking  of  the  views  of  other  pre™ 
Socratic  philosophers.  Sometimes  identified  with  dfepx^,  sometimes  distin- 
guished from  it:  Plato,  Tim*  48B;  Xiyo^v  dpx&*£  a^^  TtQijjttvot  orotxtta  TOU 
TOvt6«;:  "We  call  them  (fire,  water,  air,  earth)  principles,  regarding  them  as 
elements  of  the  totality."  See  also  Plato,  Theot.  aoiE;  2o?B,etc.;  Aristot, 
A/rteor.  i.  i»  (338  a«),  etc. 

By  metonymy,  anything  that  Is  small,  simple  and  indivisible  is  called 
oTotxelov,  Aristot*  Mcltiph.  4.  3*  (1014  b1).  Likewise,  by  metonymy,  the 
term  «T«xtttev  in  applied  to  a  genus,  because  it  has  one  definition:  Aristot. 
lldapk.  4,  &  doub'). 

Among  the  Stoir»,  as  testified  by  Diogenes  I-aertius  and  other  witnesses, 
the  term  was  In  common  use  for  th<s  four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  fire, 
which  were  tHfttinguinhed  from  the  two  dp%«(t  0ti<  (X^yo«)  and  tSXig  (060(4). 
See,  <•.*.,  Oiog,  Laert,  VII  t«'-  (134  /.);  HI  i*»  (24);  V  i»  (32);  VTII  a» 
(70);  ^  3*  (21).  Similarly  in  other  writers  influenced  by  Stokkm;  Wiad. 
7>»  ui11;  l*hlb»  (J««  rcr.  rf*».  197  (41),  etc*,;  4  Mar.  tal*j  Epict,  Dws.  3W«  14; 
fltit,  Arixtid,  6*;  Hcrm.  Fw.  j,  13';  Just,  Mart*  /)iul,  62';  Athenag.  as1* », 

By  Phllo  ami  Plutarch  the  term  w;is  applied  also  to  the  sea,  an  cine  of  the 
|i.irt!4  <»f  thf  rartlt:  Pint  ()««!.  mm,  VIII,  Prob.  8»;  ^lf .  an  If»,  Bb;  Phlla, 
Opif,  (131)  45, 

In  Orac.  Sib,  ^m  it  11  wid;  arotxtla  icp6ic«vrae 

itrifl  fttr  «,  t.  x.  nrr  tie  fined  m          Ya?*»  MX«wa, 
vHt«^;   Ifi  *H*lf   aw  7«$«»  MX«w»»  *yp^^  «iQo|Uv 

^i;'4vift«,  x*i  vii  *a!  Ill  3",  where  the  lamguage  is  otherwise 

my  similar  to  ^**,  t4  is  omit  tort  And  %^«tjwy  af*|Kircntly  limits  the  verb  In 
ilir  it!  "order/*  Af4  naturaUy  risqulre*  a  genitive  to  rom- 

j*1i»»r  it*  awl  thft  ti          UH  nown  In  In  any         awkward.  It  Is  a 

tptf '4ifttt  it  lifiitiilcl  not  IK*  omitted  In  aM»  and  8".    In  my         we 

sin  «»<iT|iii«f»l  cfnifffitiot!  «f  tbc  Ififiiiciitii  two  oC  the 

Stoii,'  fwtf  rkinrnt*,  the  wa»  Flilb  »wi  Plutarch  atoo  call 

mill         i»»!tf»r-i  !M!  rullitt  jwm!«a.Htron<»mii'aK 

Hy  fnrt*tM^my  that  In  c'HiaileI«  lnlii?rc;  1*1  lit, 

t*r/K.  irt, 

j.,  A  «t  *»f  a  ttwfWRftt ration:  Ariitol, 

i,  j'|lf  d11! ;    wl  f*1**^  tasha 

4*    it  4»**&*y»v**v.     S«   atftti   I*i«t,  17*,   atiti   f/. 

4, 3»  a*»« )  4  II  is 
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in  this  sense  that  the  word  was  applied  by  later  writers  to  Euclid's  work  oil 
mathematics,  and  that  of  Archimedes.  Aristot,  Metaph.  4.  34  (1014  bsff-), 
apparently  using  orotxefov  and  cfcprft  as  synonyms,  calls  the  unit  and  the 
point  &px.al,  but  only  by  implication  crrotxeiov.  jn  Topic®  8.  36  (i$8  b38), 
8.  14  (12)*  (163  b34);  Cat.  g  (12)*  (14  a89)  aTotxetov  is  applied  to  a  line  or 
circle.  It  is  in  a  kindred  sense,  also,  that  Aristot.  uses  crtotxslov  of  the 
even  and  the  odd,  the  limited  and  the  unlimited,  as  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  things,  Metaph.  i.  52  (986  a1). 

Aristoph.  EccL  652,  in  which  Tb  oroi%eiov  means  the  shadow  on  a  sun- 
dial, seems  to  imply  the  meaning  "a  line."    See  also  Pint.  Soil.  anim.  sc> 

4.  With  a  force  closely  akin  to  the  preceding,  sometimes  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  it:  a  simple  or  elementary  principle  of  knowledge  or 
instruction.      Isoc.     18  a   (2U):    TauT«    ydp   crtoiy.«ia    xpwm  xal  ^lyccrta 
XP?jcrdjC  TCQ>uTe(a<;  Itmv.    Nicolaus  Com.  x.  30  (Mcinekc  Com.  Frag.  IV 
579):    crrotxeZa  JJL^V  taOt'   i<m   ifj?  8XiQ<;  T^VYJ*;.      See   also   Plato,   LGJ$. 
VII  79oC;  Aristot  Metaph.  4.  3s  (1014  a»);  Plut.  Lib.  ed,  16;  Cornut.  14; 
Heb.  5";  and  r/.  Xen.  Mem  2.  i>,  cited  under  i. 

5.  Aristotle,  having  in  mind  the  previous  senses  of  the  word,  employs  it 
as  an  inclusive  term  to  cover  two  or  more  of  them,  defining  it,  as  a  that  from 
which  as  a  constituent  first  principle,  indivisible  into  other  kinds  of  things, 
things  of  another  kind  are  produced":  McMpk.  4.  38  (1014  a"  a5):  CTTOSX«<W 


Cf.  Metaph.  2.  3«-  (098  asaff-);  6.  17"  (1014  b"),  **•  «o 

^,  9  (la)4  (14  a8flff-)-  Plutarch  in  Cow.  »tfl.  48,  40  says:  o$  7^? 
o05p  dpx^j  tb  |jw(jt,tY|ilvov,  <BW  15  &v  iUp.tx.tai,  and  a  little  later  refers  to  the 
four  Tcp&ta  ototxfito.  C/,  also  Prim.  /r»|.  7*  But  In  War.  ^AtV.  i  !  '  he  <li»- 
tinguishcs  cnrotxilov  from  dpx^>  expressly  defining  crtotx*^  a»  «6vlit«»  rorn- 
po3ttc»  as  distinguished  from  dpxt?  which  a  not  ikptadent  u|X)n  anything 
that  existed  before, 

6.  A  heavenly  body,  star,  sua»  constellation*  etc. 
(a)  A  constellation:  Diog.  Laert  VI  9'  (ioa);  o5to^  (jru» 

«!%  tocroCtov  *etparila$  f}Xotcnvf  *fi!ptvv6o<(  4wX*p^iv 

^v  84  aut^j  ^  Icr0^<  «5T^  .  ,  ,  *fXo«;  *ApxaJi*^^  lid 
,  Ix<«*v  Ivu^acv^va  T^  to8«)w  crroix«to«    So         in  "  A  SyrfAc*  Lifr  nf 
Clemeat  of  Rome,"  in  of  J&$»  V«L  IV»  No.  t» 

p.  88. 


,  p  4,f»  Hlppdbefm  at  Ut«ut  In  Ihr  If  it 

vim  Christ,  6>ffJ»,  dt.  |r,  JLiI  II  s*»  p,  41  dffliwn  l«  Si  fell  «i,ito  an         Srtittm,  *t*»* 

Iwlonp  ia  the  cftttury  »,  c.»  tml  W*»rr  ItbgtfWi  t*ft*rtitt  *  i  «  n»t  A  »  *     I*  «mwi 

al«*  INC  rtxAfmbcwti  fcfiftl  tSie  employwrnt  nC  rr«i|**»  |>y  fJi«ip*wi  I»iwtlii4  in  rnlfntf  ih*» 
*tatfm*ftt  of  Hippobotm  l»  ttot  mnflmtw  fvidfiK,**  tktf  IIIp|#*l#ttiii  u^l  th«*  I  r 

I)Iopn«,  thoanii  in  10  i1*  (14)  th^t  Piite  was  thf  lirif  tifttipitii  It  In 

it  IB  qi»tJj»i  tta  «f  pw»Vs«r»t^  Iff  II  i1,  IX  $»  n  / 

Ckr  ir4  tkirinivr  evldtecc  «|  the  im  of  «r«Hx*>M»  In  an  if*  f  it*! 

of  tfe»  of  UM  of  tltt  «  Atuiy* 
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(b)  Tn  the  general  sense  of  a  heavenly  body,  a  star  or  planet:  Just.  Mart. 
Trypho,  238:  &p&Te  8tt  td  aToixeca  o&x  dpye!  oG8l  aappca^et.     Just.  Mart. 


l  Td  oftpcfcvta  atotxela  e!<;  aO^criv  xapicwv 
Ep.  a<2  Biogn,  7a:  o5  (.«;.  TOU  0eou)  T&  (j-uart^pea  ittar&s  xdvra  fuXAarcrei  -wit 
atotxtla.  See  also  Theoph,  od  Autol.  i4,  and  Theod.  Gwwm.  on  Gal.  and 
Col.  Cf.  Aristidea,  Apol.,  chaps.  Ill,  IV,  V.  But  the  usage  seems  to 
show  that  the  term  here,  while  including  the  heavenly  bodies,  includes 
also  fire  and  earth—  hence  that  the  word  means  not  the  stars  or  sun,  but  the 
physical  elements  of  which  these  are  composed.  Cf.  exx.  from  Orac.  Sib. 
under  2. 

By  metonymy  a  great  man,  a  light,  a  star:  Eus.  Hist.  Red.  Ill  31;  V  24, 
in  lx>th  cases  quoting  from  Polycrates, 

7.  A  spirit  or  demon.    This  meaning  might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the 

word  in  Monctho  4*"  (ca.  300  B.  c.)  ;  <c«utcx  tot  o6pavCwv  tatpuv  OTotxtwc 

tsltuxwL     But  the    context  docs  not  require  anything  other  than  the 

familiar  Hassiea!  usage  of  the  word  (physical)  elements,  and  in  view  of  the 

date  of  the  passage  any  other  meaning  is  improbable.    Everling,  Dm 

AngeM&gm  und  !Hm0tu>logie,  cites  as  an  example  of  this  usage 

Tt»t.  Hal  §34,*    On  the  baais  of  RUM.  I1LFVW,  C.  C.  McCown  in  his 

(unpublinheci)  workj  Tat^mmium  Sdunmnh,  reads  as  follows  (§VUI): 

xotl  ^XClov  Xdc 

8i  2!oXopUi}V  Itov  tatita 

t(v8^  o!  84  ttisov  iftjMt'*;  iff^ivf  «toix««  **>«  xoff|i,oxpd;Topo«;  tou 

*,*(  h  *pii«e-c  iy6  tfpw  $  *Aie^Ti)t  etc.  Dcissmann  (Kncyc.  Bib.  art, 

"KlrrocntH")  ritiw  the  Orjihir  Hymns  65*,  in  whlrh  Heph«8tUH  m  failed 
aT&txitov  J|W|4fi'.;f  and  thi*  !Iermtss  TrimutiKiHtuft,  in  which  the  gods 
*i«iir  iw  tftotxettf  Irfiirr  the  supreme  (kxl.  Thin  evldencr,  rcififirmccl 
H\M  by  mmlcrtft  CJrcek  «wigt%  leavo  no  doubt  that  <rt«tx*^v  did  ev«n- 
fttaJJy  iiiittf  u>  mean  an  Mangd/'  "npirit/*  or  ^giKl,11  What  is  not  clear 
h  that  tliii  to  the  ftrat  century  A,  t>.  That  the  Jewish 

wt  itrr»  ;i«ii'ril»«l  m          or  to  varlciua  phyakml  abject*  h  clearly  Hliown 

fr*»m  i  Kw«tt  oo11  "j  Jiib.  ,?l(f  citnl  by  lorn,  (/?<r/.  <1  Jini1,  p.  37  j),  hut 
MM!  d?otx«<a.  Bou»,  dtw  j  HttfKh  tfi?  as  evklenre 

f*f  tliK.    But  rt^ule  ttw  fact          we  have  not  tlir  C#r«%  trxl  «f  thin 

*-in«i  lii-nii*  i  AH  iwf  way  f»r  certain  that  incurred  In  llib 

tlw  ihcitrrrmr  »ii  tlte  word  **fkiiifiit»»**  tx»twtx»n  thr  wtircb  "npirltn** 
anil          i-4  4*  %'itr«  rly  |»rovitt         tUn  wwrd  **  iwigefo,"    C  liapii 

ti1  itint  i  'i1  fiie  tit*  stilt  with  tlir  Mtif  Clial* 

li  rttip  itfAtisri^,          frrt  and  tail*4  in  tilt*  form  «f  ii  lion, 


*           I*  lilt                  r^  III  Ik                                          III  JtattjiA  C%irlff|i/ 

IX  t"« 

f  1*1*1   *fti|f**,    «!<'  »   VW*»I  I  #14*1  f*  4«yii*i*p#                       »*                                    f»ii   *f#*if»»f 

f«ft'ff«t)     I*;  i«  r«M»  *t»»i|«»P  r#|                N»I^  «r«4r«K%  .    Ill;  «T*»^t  i'*  f«4 

***  «                   rt*-;,,  t4tt4                  rw  Aj»y»»|r*i»(  ?"»«  l'|*«tij 
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a  crocodile's  head,  and  twelve  wings  like  those  of  angels,  but  do  not  make 
them  angels  or  spirits.  Tatian,  Qratio  ad  Gr&cos,  chap.  12,  says  that  there 
is  a  spirit  (icvEup.a)  in  the  stars,  the  angels,  the  plants,  the  water,  in  men, 
in  animals.  This  is  the  same  inclusive  use  of  icveuyux  which  appears  in 
Sextus  Empiricus  (B  SSF.  pp.  139/0,  but  involves  no  use  of  aTot%i!ov  in 
this  sense.  In  chap.  21  Tatian  says  he  can  not  be  persuaded  to  worship 
Tfiiv  oTotxefo>v  T?JV  6iq6oTc«tv.  But  the  aTotxeta  are  apparently  the  material 
elements  of  the  world  into  which  by  allegorical  interpretation  the  Greeks 
resolve  their  deities  (see  context),  not  the  deities  themselves, 

Apparently,  therefore,  there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  ototxElov  meant 
"  spirit,"  "angel,"  or  "  demon"  earlier  than  Test.  Sal.,  which  in  its  present 
form  is  post-Christian,  and  may  not  be  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  which  McCown  assigns  it.  See  Deissmann,  op,  ciL  col.  1260;  cf. 
Haraack,  Altchristliche  Littemtur,  I  858. 

Of  the  various  meanings  of  wSgp,o<;  (in  Greek  literature  from  Homer 
down)  the  following  only  need  to  be  taken  into  account: 

1.  The  world  in  the  physical  sense,  with  greater  or  less  inclusivcneas, 
but  not  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  earth;  WiscL  ii17;  06  ydp  4«6pce 
$  xavToSuvap.6^  ooi>  %elp  xctl  xtfoaaa  T&V  x6cr&ji,QV  [i?]  d^6p<poo  OXtjv     Jn.  17s: 
icpb  TQU  -rbv  x6a^,ov  slvat.     Acts  17":  6  0«6«;  6  wodjw  T<bv  x6oi*.ov  xal 

T&  iv  atk<i>.    See  also  Plat.  Tim,  a;A;  Aristot.  Col.  i^fin.  (280  a31)- 

2.  The  firmament,  the  universe  exclusive  of  the  earth:  Isoc.  jB  r: 

«  6-Tcb  T(J>  x6o|i(i>  xttiJtlvTO^  SC%a  tit(ji.t)tA4vv}«;,  xal  ti^< 
E6p<i«ij<;  xaXoujAlvifjc.  .  -  -     Deut.  4":  seal  ^  dvapX44/*^ 
o^pavbv  xal  t^v  rbv  ^Xtov  xal  tfjv  otX^vKjv  xoA  to6c  4<rtlp«<  xat  w^rca 


K6pto?  6  Qi&c;  ooy  aStdt  xScsv  tot'«;  ISvicKv  TO! 
C/.  also  Philo,  Fite  Mosh,  III  133  (14). 

3.  The  world  of  humanity:  Wisd,  aM:  fWw^  84  Bwp^Xou  64votto< 

tt^  t^>v  x6a|jtov.    Rom.   3*:  tel  «&?  xpcvil  ^s  Oibi;  T^V  x40p,ov.    Sec  alno 
Jn.  3".  M,  >•  Rom.  s»  11". 

4.  The  sinful  world,  humanity  as  alienated  from  (kid:  2  Car,  y1*: 
toO  x<6o|jtou  X&ICTQ  Qdcvarov  wcttpYto^£*    ^^  *J*o  i  Jn.  £*•  IJ  15**. 

5.  The  mode  of  life  which  h  characterised  by  earthly  lulv&iitugfft,  virwril 
as  obstacles  to  righteousness:  Gal.  6U;  31  o5  »J'(4* 
^60^,    See  also  Mt.  i6«  i  Jn.  a"  Ja».  i«  4*. 

The  phrase  T«^  ototxtfe  to«  ^«ip,oy  occurs  in  N.  T.  tfnum,  Out,  41 

and  Col.  3*»  M.    Instances  of  its  earlier  occurrences          rmt 
out,  the  nearest  approxlmatfcm  being  In  WIsdt  7", 

x£0(jbou  xat  Ivlpytcav  atotx^^wv^  where  x!0|Ao^  l»  lit   llw   (imt 

named  above  and  crtoixttov  apparently  In  the  of  It« 

Orac.  Stb,  ?ait;  8*11  contain  the  ti  but,  as 

out  above,  the  text  Is  open  to  suspicion.    Clf  the 
have  for  tSie  the  are  r>|  rwii- 

sick-ratio  a: 
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i.  The  meaning  suggested  by  Wisd.  7n,  viz.,  the  physical  elements  of 
the  universe.  This  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Beng.  and  Zahn,  who 
find  in  it  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  law  not  only  fixes  its  sacred 
clays  and  periods  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  contains 
many  commands  pertaining  to  physical  matters;  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Holsten;  by  Neandcr  (Planting  and  Training  Bk.  Ill,  chap.  9;  Bk,  VI, 
chap,  i)  with  reference  to  material  elements  in  both  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism (he  makes  no  mention  of  the  heavenly  bodies),  and  by  various  others 
with  varying  specific  application, 

a,  The  meaning  attested  for  OTotx«to  by  Justin  Martyr,  et  aln  and  ex- 
pressly advocated  as  that  of  t&  cnr,  t,  wSajju  in  Gal  and  Col  by  Thcodorct 
in  his  commentaries  on  those  epistles,  viz.  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  the 
worshipped  before  their  conversion  and  to  which  they  would  be 
reverence  again  if  they  should  adopt  the  Jewish  observance  of  days 
ami  wrek»  and  months.  "For  before,  he  says,  ye  were  deemed  worthy  of 
the  tailing,  ye  served  those  that  are  not  by  nature  gods,  deifying  the  ele- 
ment*; but  now  the  Master,  Christ*  has  freed  you  from  this  error;  and  I 
do  not,  know  how  you  are  going  back  Into  the  »me  error,  For  when  ye 
kwp  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  and  the  other  days,  and  fear  the  transgres- 
sion of  these  ye  are  like  those  who  deify  the  elements."  Theodoret  on 
Gal.  4,  This  interpretation  generally  adopted  by  the  fathers  has  also 
found  wide  acceptance  in  more  recent  times.  Illlg,  (Galakrbrwf,  pp.  60  /.) 
hold*  to  this  interpretation*  but  with  the  added  suggestion  that  the  apostle 
h  thinking  of  the  heavenly  txxlfe  as  living  being*,  gods  of  the  Gentiles  and 
Iti  hi*  own  vlrw  leiwer  gods  (f/.  Dent,  4"),  which  have  an  Influence  on  the 
HvfH  *iinl  dtstifilfs  of  men,  and  which  m  heavenly  bodies  control  the  cycle 
of  Ji'winh  friHK  So  similarly  IMds,  Memmtum*  pp.  so/,;  Bous. 

p.  106 /.;  contra,  Kennedy,  Si 
pp.  *t4»  J5,  ^K>/. 

3,  lltr  ;4|iiriH  that  are  associated  with  the  In  the  physical 

tifarn  «r  wilier  exi»ttmr«»  and  no  and  spirit*  in  general    So 

RlBtlii  ii.  Vol.  II,  pp.  2521 /•  (who  finds  in  tli« 

|i*t?.«ii;r  a  tci  tlir  the  law        given,  but  who 

irr  »i»p  ATWH  inirt!  with  tlit  phenomena  of  nature  |P§,  104 4|»  the  thiinflcriagu 
cif  Mr  the  o(  at  ll»  of  the  law); 

,  Iff,  IVIfiis  ii»  pp,  if»j  jf.;  Everliiif,  /#* 

»»il  pp.  ^s  Jf.,  with  Iiiflti^Ifw  «»f  the  angelic  fwwm 

to        ti  ilt^  Jmt*4  and  thr  til  llii*  (icntiliw.    Similarly, 

|i|i»  vH/M  liwl  ill  the  tlsli 

anil  llif  virw  m 

4,  fit  by  a 
t«  th«f  (*«*ii!lif               4tf  ttii*  G;tkt!;tfta  and  In 

tW-4          aw  but  th* 

b  »»t  to  nor  to          ^a  but  as 
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tary,  adapted  to  children.  So  substantially  Tert.  (Adi.  Marc.  V  4)  Hier. 
Erasm.  Calv.  Wies.  (but  with  reference  to  0.  T.  only)  Mey.  Ell.  Lift  Sief, 
et  aL  with  reference  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  ancient  world  undoubtedly  believed  in  numerous  supernatural  beings, 
intermediary  between  God  and  men.  No  doubt,  also,  Paul  shared  this 
belief  to  a  large  extent.  He  believed  in  Satan  and  angels,  and  apparently 
in  numerous  " principalities  and  powers."  He  seems  to  have  attributed 
real  existence  to  the  heathen  gods,  though  denying  their  deity;  quite  prob- 
ably he  identified  them  with  the  "  principalities  and  powers."  Thus  they 
played  for  him  an  important  part  in  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles.  In  Judaism, 
also,  the  angels  had  a  place  in  that  the  law  was  given  through  them;  and 
though  they  are  not  represented  as  hostile  to  God  or  Christ,  they  might  be 
thought  of  as  such  in  the  sense  that  they,  or  the  law  which  came  through 
them,  were  in  rivalry  with  Christ.  It  is  also  true  that  <rrotx«te  was  very 
widely  used  of  the  elements  of  the  physical  world,  and  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  extend  this  use  from  the  four  ultimate  elements  to  the  parts  of 
the  world  in  a  looser  sense,  including  the  sea  and  the  nky,  clay  and  night. 
In  Christian  writers  later  than  the  N.  T,,  possibly,  also,  in  other  writers 
who  antedated  Paul,  the  heavenly  bodies  arc  called  crocx^*'  Before  de- 
ciding, however,  that  it  was  to  any  of  these  things,  either  the  elements  of 
the  physical  world,  or  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  any  spirits  which  inhabited 
them,  that  Paul  referred,  the  following  facts  must  be  considered: 

1.  Precisely  the  phrase  td  otoixnte  to0  5t6q*oo  has  not  been  obwrvfd 
elsewhere  than  in  the  two  passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles.    Neither  Sap.  7? 
nor  Orac,  Sib,  28M;  $n\  nor  Maoetho  4***  have  just  this  pftrase,  nor  furnish 
more  than  a  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Pauline  exprctwlon.    Nor 
can  it  be  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  tdk  of  the.  |jtitfe«)|fltt»frt 
or  the  tdt  oupivsa  <rrot%f?oc  of  Justin  Martyr.    The  derisive  word  u«  to  tin* 
meaning  of  Paul's  phrase  must  be  found,  If  at  all,  in  Paul  himself, 

2.  There  h  no  clear  evidence  that  tA  crotxate  had  in  Paul's  clay  torttr 
to  be  used  of  deities  or  other  like  beings;  for  even  If  the  evidence  of  Dbigntw 
Laertbs  be  supposed  to  prove  the  use  of  orotxtiov  In  an 

In  the  first  century,  the  fact  that  a  star  might  be  caikni  ami 

a  star  might  be  worshipful  does  not  give  to  the  s*tWly  "; 

as  the  fact  that  a  cow  h  an  animal  and  Is  wotshfpiml  not  "iini- 
mal"  mean  "god/*  While,  therefore*  tA  too 

the  stars  or  planets,  the  view  that  It  the  In  or  itm* 

trolled  the  heavenly  has  but  indirect  and 

3,  The  use  ol  t4  In  v.f  a«  m  ft*  t,          irf 
v.»              that  probably  the                           of  Hit  ti 

by  orwxita.    Thin  fe  0mfir«ied  by  the  of  thft 

*wl  mar%k*    Cf.        Heh,  s»  in  which  the  *w 

of  thttk 

4,  The  of  the  Is  v.1  «nd  of  the  |» 
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v.®,  esp.  the  reference  to  the  possible  acceptance  of  the  Jewish  law  by  the 
Gentile  Galatians  as  a  re-enslavement  to  the  elements,  shows  that  what- 
ever the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  crrot%e?a  and  x6ufxou,  the  whole  ex- 
pression &iub  .  ,  .  §iCJouX<i>{JiivQi  (v.8)  and  the  similar  language  of  v.9  refers 
inclusively  to  the  condition,  both  of  the  Jews  as  men  under  law,  and  of 
idol-worshippers.  See  in  com,  ad  loc.  on  the  reference  of  4(j«i?. 

5,  The  tacit  assumption  that   Td  oroide  we  TOO   %6oy.ou,  to  which  the 
Galatians  were  formerly  in  bondage,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  to 
which  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning,  is  unwarranted.    It  is,  indeed* 
to  be  assumed  that,  the  phrase  has  the  name  meaning  in  both  cases,  but  it  is 
entirely  (xmsihlc  that  it  is  descriptive  rather  than  directly  identifying,  and 
denotes  a  category  inclusive  of  those  things  to  which  the  Galatians  were 
enslaved  and  thone  to  which  they  are  now  in  clanger  of  returning. 

6,  The  contention  of  Kwrlirig,  BousftH,  and  Dibclius  that  because  v." 
affirms  that  the  Galatians  were  in  bondage  to  gods  that  by  nature  are  not 
audit  therefore  the  orotxita  to  which  v,3  speaks  of  them  (and  the  Jews) 
us  being  in  bondage  must  be  |H*rsonal  beings,  gods,  is  without  good  founda- 
tion.   The  name  fact  may  be,  and  often  is  expressed  both  in  personal  and 
impersonal  tt*rm&.    Doea  It  follow  from  Rom.  6|T  and  M  that  6  T^ICO^  SiSaxtK 
In  Ckwl?    KsfK!rInlty  is  it  the  case  that  jKsreonal  terms  may  be  used  by 
wjiy  of  iliuHtration  to  ckacribe  &n  impersonal  fact.    It  no  more  follows  that 
thr  jttttxcbc  are  (wrskmal  became  of  the  previous  fattrptaou;  x«l  o?xov%«ut; 
tliait  thai  &  v6(io>;  in  {tfroonal  btvaune  iwrHouificd  as*  isasBaY^T^?'    With 
the  rwoxmtion  of  thin  fart  am!  of  tht*  absence  of  any  reference  to  spirits 
iii  I  hit*  rwififr  tlon  tht*  chief  ftupf&rt  of  Kvi*rling%  view  Calk  to  the  grcnmrL 

7,  On  thr  othrr  iiiincl»  the  <Uiae  mnurction  of  ?tt  ^IAIV  v^mot  In  v.s  with 
&t^  T'|  obvlwinly  the  meaning  **t»km«itary  teaching^/* 
Not  only  HO^  !mt  tlir  whulr              frcim  j«  to  4%  If  not  alxo  to  4*,  to  PIT- 

with  ilir  thought  that  the  Jewish  which  the  Cialatiaiw  are 

tu         up  is  imperfect,  adapted  t*>  rfilkihwKl,  and  liir  whole 

c»f  ttir  itrgiii««it  la  to  tilt  GalatianH  from  accepting  tills 

i«i  llie  grtmnd  thai  It  b  rhiWish,  fitted,  like  thdr  old  Idol-wowlup, 

fur  thr  «l  tlie  rac'f.    Like  cither  of  the  eptoile.  It 

tint  only  to  their  wnt«»n(  hut  ta  tlielr  «nt»tiiwi*. 

S,  Tli«  iinil  no  an 

In  flit  atnl  litil  illllr  to  thr  ptiyslral 

nf  iliw  iitilvrwr,  hut  a|f»r«iirlat«ly  th«  «f  an 

«  the  full  truth  of  the 

In 

rj,  «f  iiwl          In  v,1*  thr  fittnlttllity 

fif  a  t«  ttif  by  tin*  ffr  <tf 

Ii  tltf  til          mitl  in  tltr  context  of 

I *»1,  *»*  *»        v,1*!  a  of  in  tlif 

of  thr  Iliii  tll#  will 
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apply  to  Gal,  43- 9,  as  the  planetary  explanation  will  not  apply  to  Col  s8- to. 
The  element  that  is  common  to  both,  and  is  emphasised  in  Col,,  is  that  the 
oToixeia  represent  an  imperfect  type  of  teaching;  in  Gal.  described  as  tem- 
porary and  ended  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  Col,  as  proceeding  from  men 
(v.8),  and  also  as  temporary  and  abolished  in  Christ  ("•  l7).  While,  there- 
fore, it  is  possible  that  in  Gal.  Paul  has  reference  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as, 
on  the  one  side,  formerly  objects  of  worship  by  the  Gentiles,  and,  on  the 
other,  as  governing  the  cycle  of  Jewish  observances,  and  in  Col.  to  the 
physical  elements  of  the  universe,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  phrase  means 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  has  reference  to  the  elementary 
and  imperfect  teachings  of  religion, 

IQ.  Aside  from  the  debatable  question  of  the  meaning  of  Td  err.  t,  x60(i. 
It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  things  which  Paul  was  dissuading  the  Galatians 
from  accepting  were,  in  fact,  requirements  of  the  law;  as  those  from  which 
he  dissuaded  the  Colossians  were  dogmas  of  religion  urged  in  the  name  of 
Judaism  or  some  system  of  kindred  spirit.  To  find  the  ground  of  the 
description  of  obedience  to  them  as  a  bondage  to  tA  crtot%tia  tou  x£q*ou 
in  a  remote  and  unsuggestcd  connection  between  them  and  the  hravnily 
bodies,  or  the  physical  elements  of  the  universe,  or  the  spirits  of  these 
elements,  when  the  phrase  is  directly  applicable  to  them  in  a  nonae  appro- 
priate to  and  suggested  by  the  context  and  sustained  by  contemporary 
usage,  is  to  substitute  a  long  and  circuitous  course  of  thought  for  a  short  r 
direct,  and  obvious  one. 

While,  therefore,  the  discovery  of  convincing  evidence*  that 
was  in  current  use  as  a  designation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can*  rivrd  of  m 
living  beings,  or  of  spirits  that  inhabit  all  exwtentTS,  might  make  It  f  Hrintlib 
that  it  wa»  to  these  that  Paul  referred,  this  would  hctonu*  probable  only 
on  the  basis  of  new  evidence,  and  even  then  tin*  contextual  t*videwr  h 
against  it.  The  evidence  as  It  favours  the  simple  view  pntfKwl  hy 

Tert*  and  advocated  by  Erasm,  Th,  Crem.  Lift.  Kief,  rl  ii/,  Thr  word-i 
toG  x6o|«*i*  are  most  naturally  under* Uxx!  as  referring  to  the  world  of 
humanity  (</.  Col.  ass  livtyxfaw,  and  aM»  wst 

xoX(a<  tfiiy  dv%«&m>v)j  yet,  In  view  of  this  luditslfift  cif  the  law  in  llir 
content  of  the  phrase,  not  an  a  genitive  of  aourr?,  but  of  fKtTWiktn,  tttr 
whole  expression  "the  rudimentary 

by  the  race,"* 

*  If  A*  fact  tt»t  *r*tx«t«  to  i*thw  Inffwratty         It  tttf         til  ?r*  linti* 

wlwle  tltt  ptiyiktl          11  vtry  4»»»iiii»  f*i  ttrt'fwitAfn  1 4  «•  r  t  *   M  in 

mmt          pltyilrAl «  wktel  to  tin?  |4iy5fc*l  tlw»  lfil(Wt»*"ti».tii*«i          i/*n*  *  IA<  *i?li 

tte  «fW«it*  t»r  to  uncltnUtuI  *r  In  tint  I»KW  ami  in*  !««¥*•          I«t »  ln>  It  it  ^  m- 

plttyidl  in  Chw;.  Sib  vi  tacUuttajt  I»th  th>  |4ty4««it  rtimiltwiif  t  **f  ife**  *«»rl  I  4ttl  il«-  Iv 
«nd  T«  the  0t**^i*  in  tlili  ^twt,  tlw  Jrw*  I*  ttM  l«  for  «i4tmf  w  flir  »*i»H» 

ptttAtltUUC  tO  MAttff^i  <KU  h  41  f*»Wi  itttl  tilp*«fi*IiiMft  rtll«l  Atii  it  tiff  *«ilf  it 

la  lit  of         fiw»l  Uy  lip  niDti»iiM  «if  tH«  lriii*iilf  l*«  t**<  tlw 

of  tte  to  few  to  of  *«4 
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XXI.    'AFA3IAQ  AND  'AFAHH. 

I.  The  verb  &ifoettdca>  is  used  in  classical  writers  from  Homer  down,  signify- 
ing with  reference  to  persons,  "to  be  fond  of,"  "to  love,"  "to  desire";  with 
reference  to  things,  "to  be  contented  with,"  "to  take  pleasure  in."  If  we 
seek  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  content  of  the  term,  it  appears  that 
there  are  three  elements  which  with  more  or  less  constancy  and  in  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  enter  into  the  thought  expressed  by  the  word:  (a)  "to 
admire,"  "to  approve,"  "to  recognise  the  worth  of,"  "to  take  pleasure  in," 
(b)  "to  desire  to  IKJSSCSS"  (c)  "to  be  well-disposed  towards,"  "to  wish  to 
benefit."  The  first  of  these  elements  appears  distinctly  in  Plato,  Rep, 
,yoB»  C,  yet  blended  with  or  shading  into  the  second:  To6tou  Ivexct  ijp6|rr)v, 
^v  y  <Y<&,  fctt  pot  06  af^Spot  dtocicSv  T&  xp^tLora,  touto  8i  icoioQciv  &<; 

1  1  *'A6  of  5v  ^  ceikol  xTfjfW^vrott'  ol  31  XTtjodfjuivot  5i«Xj}  fl  ol  $XXot  dcrccdljov- 
fdp  ol  icoa)<tal  t&  a6f&v  Kocifj(xata  xal  ol 

f*6vn  *ct  8^  xoct  ol  %pij|Mtttc#n.tvoi,  wipl  t 

Ictut^v*  wtl  %at4  T^V  xpi(av  {wp  ol  <SXXot.  The  third  element  is 
present,  If  at  all  in  this  example,  only  by  suggestion  in  the  words  xoel  ol 
dyaTOffi,  There  is,  indeed,  but  slight  trace  of  this 
element  of  mcaining  In  the  word  as  used  by  non-biblical  writers  of  the  pre- 


II,  In  fh«*  I,  xx  <&Y<*ici<i>  translates  several  Hebrew  words,  but  In  the  great 
«i»j«riiy  of  f;wn»n  (atxmt  ijo  out  of  tOo)  the  Kai  of  any,  which  is  also 
rrtitliwl  in  it  few  (10)  by  ftXIw,  an^j  is  usec!  with  much  the 

tif  ftiiMi'iing  an  our  Knglinh  woril  love,  TIuw,  r.  f,»  it  is  used  of  the 
«f  «i  |»r«il  Itir  it  rliikl,  (ten.  asM;  of  a  tuaband  for  t  wife.  Gen,  it)1**  »; 
of  «*«tiat  Iwvt?  In  wtilrli  the  elrnimt  of  pit«km  and  desire  of  iwmwwn  Is 
fitaittlfirnt,  i  Sum.  ij''  *;  of  the  love  of  friend  for  fricsnd  and  of  a  jwt>pk  for 
a  Ir«lfr»  i  i8»«  *•  l§;  of  Ckni'n  tctve  for  I»;id»  Deut.  4"  Hon.  ns;  of  tin* 

Iwve  «l         for  Cknl,  Ei,  -jio*  Pent  d»  u$;  of  this  low  of  men  Cor  material 
!f«t,  i)1;  and  murh  more  fwjtiently  ft»r  the  love  «f  immaterial  thSttgn, 
ur  irvil»          as  or  !«*«%  and  their  wpi^mlta,  Ps».  41  {») 

iif  f*,!  j,*»  l*f«v,  u».    It  Is  evident          into  ttie  tliougtit  of  the  Hebrew 
nil  til  the  above,  the  u|H>n 

Ilir  In  Ihf  fosiliWK'w  very  greatly,  even 

In  ti*  the  of        eleiiieiil  cir  utttitlittr.    The  trlwwitt  of 

a|»|»r«viit  «f  i«  itlwiiy:!  firtsmt^ 

our  4*1  tttf  liivf  «l         fur  wf         ft*r  f«tMii»  «f 

fur  l'»w|8  «f          fur  ur          «f  Ctiici  for  nwi,     In  flu? 

tif  i  he  «f  f*»f  C»*»fi  It  fulunttion,  wr  »t 

in  the.          fit  II 

It  H  tt  ll  la  tine  of  ami 

l*i  i«  In  a  In         i 

«*  i  ij1**         §*;  *if  m  in  the         of         for 
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righteousness.  The  desire  to  benefit  "can  not,  of  course,  be  included  when 
the  object  is  impersonal;  it  may  be  said  to  be  driven  out  by  desire  to 
possess  in  such  a  case  as  2  Sam,  i31"4;  in  the  case  of  men's  love  for  God  it 
becomes  desire  to  serve  the  person  loved  (Deut.  xxl»");  in  the  case  of 
God's  love  for  men  and  in  such  injunctions  as  Lev,  19*  f«  u  Deut.  10"  the 
desire  to  benefit  is  the  prominent  element. 

III.  In  the  3SL  T.  usage  of  deyaicdw  the  same  elements  appear,  the  word 
being  used  of  personal  friendship  where  the  element  of  admiration,  usually 
accompanied  with  desire  to  benefit,  is  prominent  (Mk.  10"  Lk.  71  Jn,  n8 
13®*);  of  God's  attitude  towards  Jesus,  where  approval  is  evidently  the  chief 
element  of  the  thought  and  the  word  approximates  the  meaning  of  ixXI-yw, 
"  to  choose  "  (Jn.  336  Eph.  i«);  of  the  love  of  God  for  men  of  good  character, 
where  the  meaning  is  much  the  same  save  in  degree  of  emphasis  (a  Cor, 
97);  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  for  even  sinful  men  (Jn.  3"  Gal.  2M 
Heb.  X26  i  Jn.  4iab),  where  benevolence,  desire  to  benefit,  is  the  chief  cle- 
ment; of  the  love  which  men  are  bidden  to  have  for  God  and  for  Christ,  and 
of  Christ's  love  for  God,  in  which  admiration  is  rawed  to  adoration,  and  in- 
cludes readiness  to  serve  (Mt.  22"  Jn.  14"'  *»' al  Rom.  8"  i  Cor.  H*  i  Jn. 
4*°*) ;  of  the  love  which  men  are  bidden  to  have  for  one  another,  c*vcn  their 
enemies,  in  which  the  willingness  and  desire  to  benefit  is  prominent*  ami  in 
the  case  of  enemies  admiration  or  approval  Calls  into  the  background  (Mt, 
22*8  Jn.  i3*««  Rom,  13''  •  Eph.  $•*• m  i  Jn,  a«»)»  and  finally  of  tht  low  of 
things,  when  admiration  and  desire  to  possess  are  prominent,  to  the  rut  ire 
exclusion  of  desire  to  benefit  (Lk,  n*»  Jn.  u«  i  Jn.  a1*). 

As  concerns  dyaidoi)  and  ftXfo),  it  is  to  be  observed  that  white  In  thr 
biblical  writers*  at  least,  the  two  terms  have  a  certain  common  of 
usage  in  which  they  may  be  used  almost  intcrchangmbly,  yet  in 
9cXfo  emphasises  the  natural  Hjwnlancous  affertltm  of  ow*  |H*r?ion  d»r 
another,  while  itawfcw  refers  rather  to  love  Into  which  there  fftfrw  tin  Hi*- 
ment  of  choke,  and  hence  of  moral  character*  It  i*  umni^trnt  with  thh 
distinction  that  Ata^dw  is  never  used  with  the  mi'iming  "to  km**  (whiih 
^tXlu  ftonietimeft  lias)  and  is  rarely  used  of  lovr  (hut  swir  i  Sam,  t.i1"  * 

Cant,  !«•  <• 1 3x-*»  as  against  the  lew  strong  statem^ntH<»f  (irimm  and  CVrfiirr, 
5,  ?,  f tXifv;  andr/.  abocxx.  inTh,);  that  h  nrvrr  mnl  in  tin*  i  iitii 

mand  to  men  to  love  GixJ  or  men}  ami  very  rarely  of  (Jod'a          !ti 
(but  see  Jn.  i6w);  but  that  either  term          IK*          «if  t^v« 

between  roan  and  man,  into  which  thcrii  enter*  more  or  «I  ttie  rirntrni, 
of  choice  and  dtcMoa*  €J»  Jn*  1 1»«  M  with  1 1*  *nni  jit.  »» 

with  2iT, 

IV,  *Ay4«i|»  imlffce  the  verb,  and  rtrtaln  «!  Hn  «** 
cur  from  Homer  dawn,              fir*t  in  th«t  Lxx,  an*t                 in 
wholly  limtteci  to  biblkai  and  ChriMtian               C*/,  M.  awl  M,  F^\  i,  ?» 
In  the  Lxx                  It  it                   <rf  low              flt«          tvf  i 

ij»  and  the  in  Cant. ;  but  w         lui^r  4w* 
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to  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  book?).  But  in  Wisd.  and  in  Philo  it 
is  employed  in  a  nobler  sense;  in  Wisd.  3®  and  Philo,  Quod  deus  immut.  69  (14) 
of  the  love  of  God,  and  in  Wisd.  618  of  the  love  of  wisdom.  Cf.  M.  and  M. 
Voc.  5.  v.  This  sense  becomes  the  prevailing  one  in  N.  T.,  wholly  displacing 
the  use  with  reference  to  love  between,  the  sexes.  Nor  are  there  any  clear 
instances  of  dydTaq  in  reference  to  ordinary  human  friendship,  personal 
affection.  The  desire  to  possess  is  also  rarely  present  as  a  prominent  ele- 
ment; a  The.*.  21"  is  apparently  the  only  N.  T.  instance,  and  here  apprecia- 
tion is  perhaps  equally  prominent.  On  the  other  hand,  dc-fAin)  la  used  freely 
of  GociV  approving  attitude  towards  Jesus  (Jn.  X5l°  17");  of  the  love  of  God 
and  of  Christ  towards  men,  even  sinful  men  (Rom.  s6'  *  &u'  "  *  Jn.  3*'  le 
4'»*  »*•  «•);  of  the  love  which  men  are  bidden  to  have  for  God  (Lk.  n4*  Jn.  S4S 
i  Jn.  2*'  lt>  4*§  sa;  the  only  clear  example  In  the  Pauline  epistles  is  3  Thes.  3*); 
si  ml  with  rftfwcial  frequency  in  Paul  of  the  love  which  men  have  or  are 
enjoined  to  have  towards  one  another  (Jn.  15"  Rom.  is*  13*°  14"  x  Cor. 
i^t,  a.  a.  4,  ».  u  14*5.  It  must  again  be  emphasised  that  these  several  ele- 
ments not  mutually  exclusive,  only  one  being  present  in  a  given  instance 
of  th*  word;  the.  distinction  is  one  of  emphasis  and  prominence,  not  of  ex- 


Thr  twi*  <>f  4t-*«^«t-»  in  G.il.  5",  quoted  from  Lev.  IQ'%  follows  the  Lxx«  and 
!§  In  arr«iKian«"r  with  the  uniform  habit  of  the  biblical  writers  to  UHC  dyaicdto 
rathrr  lliati  f  t)J,«»»  of  the  lt>vi*  which  men  are  bidden,  to  exercise  towards  their 
f«*ll*»w  rnrn.  The  verli  in  this  pa»»age  ami  the  noun  in  all  the  instances 
fKriirring  in  this*  epistle  C^««  »*'  n)  while  Including  the  element  of  apprecia- 
tlnti,  rrrPKiiiikifi  «>f  worth,  which  Is  fundamental  u>  all  the  mettmngs  of 
l«tfli  vi-rb  AI«|  noun,  evidently  lay  chief  atrens  ujxtn  the  deiire  and  will  to 
foment*  wltlili  I»tir*4  In  ellf>rts  for  thi*  wttll-brlng  of  another.  The  vt*rh  in 
CiAl,  j'1*  trinrntiailly  the  satmik  meatikig  and  cmphaala,  but  being  uned  by 
I'*AH!  «>f  thi»  lovr  of  Ctirtsit  («tr  htmiMk!f  t  a  cwiifrsaedly  ainful  man,  atill  further 
ritipttitw*^  tlir  rtrrnent  of  li€*tievti|«!,«re, 

ft  in  l**vr  «'!  thtr*  tyfv,  «f  which  rt*ci>gfiit!on  erf  worth  is  the  foundation^ 
iiiwl  cirAirr  t«»  leading  «Iet«ent»  that  l^iiil  exalts  in  his  remark- 

ffftitrsiyflr  In  i  Cor  .  rftup,  t  j»  and  «f  whi**h  lie  in  Rant,  13"  that  love 
I-*  tS«"  lulli'littnil  of  law,  and  in  Gal.  5*", 


Jf,fiij  anything  n#r 

!*«/* 
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I.     ENGLISH  WORDS,  SUBJECTS,  AND  AUTHORS. 

Authors,  ancient  and  modern,  are  cited  in  this  list  only  when  they 
are  specially  important  or  their  opinions  are  quoted  and  discussed. 

Their  names  are  printed  in  small  capitals.  Words  in  italic  type  are 
those*  which  occur  in  the  translation  of  the  letter.  A  number  in  bold- 
face' type  indicates  a  page  on  which  the  word  is  discussed.  Words  in 
ordinary  Roman  type  denote  subjects  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  or  in 
the  Commentary,  including  the  Introduction  and  the  Appendix. 
Grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  usages  are  referred  to  only  when 
they  arc  regarded  UM  for  some  reason  specially  important. 

Abrakam,  153,  155,  159,  162,  175,      Apostkship,  3,  93,  94,  363^ 
1 80,  1 86,  308,  252;  faith  of,  153,      Arabia,  55,  57,  258, 

163;          of,  ifki/.,  aoHjf,;  Bonn      Article:  with  nouns  joined  by  x«(, 

xxxi  jf.,  62;  restrictive,  84,  319, 
et  freq. 
ASKWITII,  E.  U.,  xlix. 

Authority:  of  Old  Testament,  lx/.; 
of  afXMtk*  in  Christian  church, 
hit  /.,  a,  87,  380* 

Autographic   portions  of   tetters, 

303,  204  /. 

BARTLKT,  V.,  II  /.,  241. 

i,  G,  A,,  334. 

ttiNo,  kk/, 
BAUK,  F.  €*,  ixvl,  txx. 

133^  153,  iy&t4nff* 

ol  Patifs  letter! 

159,  1 6a, 
175, 

aaj,  aj 

«/.  an,  315,  a»4» 

W.,  38,  60,  504,  517, 


25^    aB,    30;   see 
"Cursed," 

Atrtuwttvrof  content,  37*  1^8,337- 
Arm,  crhapM.  10,  u,  15;  i<S*;  iBm; 
»«*  Incltfx  III. 

<tao»  aai*  </.  236, 
flit*  two,  14*  4^7  Jf« 

interpretation,  5154  Jf., 


j$ 

^04»3«7« 

17!,  180, 

->73*  -»?4  *«7* 


» 


»,  184  ;r/.  140, 


/»  78, 


:  34 

?*>*  35*;  ifa-trtirifilr  of 

i^U  i/,  Jii;  of 

af  3,  54*  ««»,  3%  J* 
th«  re* 

t»f  j,  f  i*  %;  */,  94; 
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Brethren,  8,  35,  36,  177.  236,  264, 

267,  286,  291,  325,  362. 
Brother  of  the  Lord,  60  /. 
BRUNO  unci  SACHAU,  213. 
Burden,  329,  333  /, 

Call  (an  act  of  God)f  18  /.,  49,  282, 

291. 

Carousing,  304,  310. 
Cephas,  58  /.,  94/.»  102,  in;  sec 

also  "Peter." 
CHASE,  F,  H.f  xxiv/.,  xxxi,  xxxiii, 

xxxiv. 
Cftiitt,  2ii  /.,  215,  248,  262,  264, 

267. 
Christ,  18,  24,  32,  62,  123,  124,  125, 

*35»  13$.  *4<>,  168,  181,  200,  203, 

208,  248,  270,  272,  275,  319, 

329,   349;    395  /.;    see   also 

"Jesus  Christ." 
Christ,  the,  24,  25,  319,  3^9*  349/-> 

39S/. 
CAnrf  Jew,  83,  120,  123,  202,  207, 


242,  279  (3'9»  349  /-)»  « 
"  Jesus  Christ," 

Chronology  of  Paul's  life,  HI  (r/, 

x!iv/.)»  59,67  /.,  86. 
Church,  xo,  44  /,,  62  /.»  417  /.; 

churches  ofGafati(i>  10;  ofJud^at 

toff. 

CHidat  62. 
Circumcisi0nt  Ike  circumcised,  Hv, 

Ivfii,  75  /*»  79  /-.  9X»  93  /•*  CA 

107  /.,  157  /*»  ^7»»  273,  274*  a7S* 

279  /•»  a86,  349i  35»  /••  355* 
Companions  of    Paul    wh«n    he 

wrote  tlit  tetter,  8  /. 
Conatlve  ute  of  30/*#  32  /.» 

45t  %  US,  35*. 

and 

75,  115,  119. 

Cottvenion  of  Paul!  49,  so/.,  55/.» 
xy»  Jf.t  40H, 

339,  341, 


Covenant,  178  /.,  182  /.  (226),  257, 

406  Jf. 
Creation,  a  new,  355  /.,  356. 

CREMER,  H.,  501. 

Cwsj,  14S/.,  287,  349,  354;  cf.  173. 

Crucify,  crucifixion,   135  /.,   143, 

I45/-»3I9,  354- 
Curse  of  the  law,  168-171. 
Cursed,  164,  173;   see  ,  also  "Ac- 

cursed." 

Damascus,  58, 

Dative:  after  verbs  of  speaking, 
98;  cf.  181;  of  relation,  134. 

Death  of  Christ,  1  1  /.,  *35/,,  139  ff., 
*43»  *45.  »73/«.  354- 


Deceive,  330  /.,  339  /, 
Deliver,  13,  168,  219. 
•DettVe,  297»  399  /-.  3«x>.  3<9- 

DIBBLWS,  M.f  439.  5*5t  5*7- 
/>itf,  132,  140. 
Disposition,  319,  330/ 

Dwimm  (dtaienmon)*  304,  309, 

Division  of  t«rritory  hefcwc«i  I* 
ancl  the  Twelve,  <#7  /. 

304,  310* 

luirly  Christianity:  ttfi;ir*trlff  of, 


arul 
Paul,  65,  73  /.»  77  /•*  «3  /•  !  h«»**i  • 

quarters  ofp  in  Jertti*tlffi»s  §4;  iit 


Eaicorr,  (\  J.,  PR  m  ,15,1*  » 

304,  306. 

304,  310,  .p;i» 

14,  j 
j;|i|»  J4 

OM  siji  51  & 
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Faith,  64,  120  /.,  123,  138,  147, 
151,155.159.162,166,167,176, 

196,   198  /.,  201  /.,  277,  279  /., 

345  /-,  4*75  jf. 
Faithfulness,  3x2,  316. 
False  brethren,  77  /. 
FARRAR,  F.  W.,  61. 

Father,  applied  to  God,  5,  ix,  15, 


Fellowship  of  Gentile  and  Jewish 

ChmtianH,  104-114,  116. 
/'/«*,  53,  123  /.,  138,  148  /.,  237, 

241,  252,  265,  391  /,,  297,  300, 

3«>3»  ,W»  m  349  /•»  35*  /-, 


Fltxh        bto&d,  53  /. 

Food,  qtwution  concerning,  in  the 
early  church,  103  /„  n6/. 

304,  30$, 

f«*i»»  206,  252,  263,  267,  270, 
Freedom,  82,  270,  J«)f* 
FK!CKi%  (t.  A,f  190  /, 
FKii/miiK,  K.  F.  A»,  74* 
ffflil  i 

fi/fk  216,  JiK. 

inillralive  In  tiiul  cLiiii4% 


Ill, 

lliSiitw,  icvii  Jf,,  »f  /.,  number  of 

Iff,  xlv§  I  /,»  2|7» 
J;l*^  Jf.,  **45  /.".  ctiiircliw  nf,  xxl 
|f..  win  Jf-»  titl/,,  10. 


to: 

ami  r»f  xliv  jf,; 

*iiwl  fill  ^f*.; 

to  lit**  «f  Biiii  4ttil 

«tl  If  /.; 

4l  )vii  Jf,; 

4»4  l*v  Jf,; 

*IH»I 

tif»  Iwtll  Jf,; 


text  of,  Ixsdvff.;  see  also  "Text 
of  the  letter  to  the  Galatians." 

Galatians,  the  people,  xvii^".,  xlii, 

Gallio,  lii. 

Genitive,  objective  or  subjective: 
after  dcico>dXu^i<;,  41 ;  after  -rcfartc, 

121. 

Gentiles,  2,  53,  70,  75  /•  (82,  86), 
93/-»  96 /*>  103  /.,  in,  119, 

X59 /..  175, 206 /.;  Paul's  preach- 
ing to,  147,  156,  311. 
Gentleness,  312,  317,  325,  328. 

Genuineness  of  the  letter  to  the 

Galatians,  Ixv  jf, 
GXFFQRD,  E.  H.,  xxxvi/. 
Glory,  1 6. 

Glorying,  332  /.»  351 /-»  354- 
Corf,  5.  n,  15,  30,  44,  61,  65,  H8» 

134,  138,  140,  153,  159,  165,  iB2f 

1 86,    I9O,     192,    202,    216,    221, 

214 /.,  -127,  229,  242,  3io/n  339, 
357- 

God:  word  for,  omitted,  19,  49, 94, 
152,  282;  teaching  of  the  letter 
concerning:  he  i»  one,  190;  Is 
culled  Fiithrr,  5,  n»  384  Jf.9  i*,ap, 
3&7i  SQOjf* ;  object  of  Abraham1* 
faith,  153;  iniicle  a  covenant 
with  Abraham  and  pronilw  to 
him,  which  arc*  not  ammltad  by 
tin*  law,  180*186;  jtintiies  the 
(tfiilllcw  by  faith,  159;  und  no 
ittan  by  wwks  of  law,  165;  i/* 
n«>,  03;  §eiit  h»  Son  into  the 
wnrlcl  to  clcllwr  them  that  were 
tifitlff  law,  3I6-JI9;  Chrint's 
gift  of  Iili«»lf  fcir  mir  In 

with  hi*  will,  15;  **t 
Fiiitl  from  hk  birth,  railed 
tttiit,  and  ri»v«ik*i'l  htii  Son  in 
him,  4V  jf.J   wrtiiigftt   for  tht* 

txrth  of  l*eler 
of  !*4ul,  fj;  iciliiily  with 
of 
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apostleship,  5;  In  order  to  live 
to  him  Paul  abandoned  law, 
132-134;  was  glorified  by  Jew- 
ish Christians  because  of  Paul's 
work,  65;  called  the  Galatians 
into  the  grace  of  Christ,  18  ff.\ 
cf>  49;  jointly  with  Jesus  Christ 
source  of  grace  and  peace,  io/.; 
accounts  those  who  are  in  Christ 
as  his  sons,  202;  and  sends  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their 
hearts,  221;  those  who  do  the 
works  of  the  flesh  will  not  in- 
herit his  kingdom,  310  /.;  in- 
voked as  witness  that  Paul 
speaks  the  truth,  61;  eternal 
glory  ascribed  to  him,  16 

Cods,  227. 

Goodness,  312,  316, 

Gospel,  22,  24,  25,  30,  37,  53»  7«» 
85,91,  109,  237,  4»/. 

Gospel  :  its  unity  and  variety,  91  /,  ; 
source  and  content  of  PauPs, 


Grace,  10,  iS/.»  49,  94  /.f  140  /*. 

376  /•!  3$*  »  4^3  /•»  of  Christ,  19; 

of  God,  140, 

Greek  (Gentile),  75/.»  206  /. 
GREGORY,  C  R.,  Ixxv. 
Guardians  and  $Uniwrd$>  211  jf. 

Ifagar,  258  /, 

»  giving  of  as  a  pledge,  94  jf. 


Heathen  deities*  Paul's          of, 


IMr,         2  1  1  »  324  /  , 
,  Carl,  160. 

,  H.  JH  Ixxl. 

277,  27^, 

</  Ife          $45  /* 
io8/. 

304,  306, 

a*  3^7. 


Imperfect  tense,  45,  104,  107. 
In  CAm*  (/e^5),  62,  83,  124,  175, 
202  (cf.  203),  207  /.,  279  (cf. 

283  Jf«). 

Inherit,  267,  310. 
Inheritance^  i84jf. 
Integrity  of  the  letter  to  the  Gala- 

tians, Ixv  jf, 
Interpolations    (possible)    in   the 

letter  to  the  Galatians»  182,  192, 

259  /-,  5**- 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment, Paul'«,  see  "Old  Testa- 

ment." 
Isaac,  264  /. 
Israel  of  Gad,  357. 

James,  6o/.,  94/.»  10^;  rf.  71,  107. 
Jealousy,  304,  307. 
JEROME,  61. 

Jerusalem,  54,  58,  67,  j6r,  263, 
Jerusalem;  Paul'*  visit*  to,  58  /., 
67,  115;  church  of,  7«»  84,  116; 

</•  99- 

319,  359»  »W*t  3W« 

Christ*  5,  if,  4*1  «4*I*  «7S. 
196,  354.  3**»  393*  3f4»  395  /•: 
«e  also  "OWatf"  and 


Jc»u§  Chrnt:  th<*  Scut  «f  titxl,  51, 
«(  wtirrwn* 


tlw  by  thi» 

6/.J  iff  Pftul^ 

5;  «il 

l»t  30,  jit;  Cktl 

iltf  Futliw  til 

i  i  ;  (r*r  tittr 

«ifim  is  /.  (*/. 
not  to,  i«|*  thr 

nf»  14;         a  ni  41;  it 

tit  of  lite  It? 
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which  Paul  received  his  gospel, 

41-43,  50,  51;  sent  forth  from 
God,  216,  to  deliver  them  that 
are  under  law,  219,  that  they 
might  receive  the  adoption,  220; 
the  sons  of  God  receive  his 
Spirit,  221;  he  is  the  basis  and 
cause  of  Christian  liberty,  83, 
270;  object  of  faith,  no/.,  123, 
*38  /•»  *96  /•;  </•  202;  basis  of 
justification,,  124;  his  crucifixion 
participated  in  by  Paul,  135;  he 
live«  in  the  believer,  I3<&/.;  cf. 
248;  not  distinguishable  in  ex- 
perience from  the  Spirit,  137; 
manifested  his  love  in  his  gift  of 
df  for  men,  139  (cf.  n);  his 
evidence  that  righteous- 
iit  not  through  law,  140;  »t»t 
forth  in  the  Ctal«ilian«»  crucified, 
143;  cWIwred  men  from  th« 
of  thf!  law,  168  "-171;  Ixs- 
a  for  «%  171  /.,  in 

that  wt*  might  fecdvi?  the 
of  tin*  Spirit,  176;  the 
l#iw  A  of  bringing  men  t« 

him,  3<Ki;  by  baptism  into  him 
tht*y  *t<t|tilft*  Ills  utiiwltitjia  303; 
in  him  *ill  eititiftftbtti  are  alx>I- 
jt^i  J".;  ihcistf  who  are  hi» 
firt*  cif  I  lie  to  Abra- 

tliey  who  hAve  tttc 
«f  the  Son  CSocI 

at  P*ith«?r»  0!  ikn- 

lllr  t«i    C*firi»t    ite- 

l»y  etrcutm't* 

t«  br  In 

^71,  In 

weir 

lull 

ing  J7«l  /»:  lliry 

df*  til*  h.*vr  lti«! 

lh«  «* 

in  tfe«  law  of  tttr 


Christ,  329;  his  cross  an  occa- 
sion of  persecution,  349,  and  the 
ground  of  glorying,  354;  the 
apostle  received  as  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  Galatians,  242;  bears  in 
his  body  the  marks  of  Jesus, 

359  f. 

Jewf  Jews,  108,  ill,  119,  206. 
Jewish  Christians,  108  /.;  eating 

with  Gentiles,  Hx/.,  116. 

Jews;    religion    of,    46;    attitude 

towards  Gentiles,  lix,  104. 
John,  94, 
JOSEPHOS:    use    of    geographical 

terms,  xxxiii;  use  of  <§ta0fj%rj,  499. 
Joy,  312,  3M. 
Jubilees,  doctrines  of  the  book  of, 

158. 
Judataent,    sec    "Opponents    of 

Paul*' 
Jn^fa,  62  /.,  435  /.;  churches  of, 

62  /. 
Justify,  119.  1*3  /.,  «59»  |65»  wr, 


Kindness,  312,  3x5. 
Kingdom  of  (Sod,  310  /. 

l.AKK,  K*f  I*  509. 


2  £9.  35*i  374,  275  /n  393  /-.  3<». 

Ji«t  ,W.  35«  /n  443  /• 

law:  ciirm*  of,  i$j  /.,  i^B-'iya; 
fo*«lfim  of  <tantiie  Christians 
from,  82,  37«i  291  /.;  «rf  Jewish 
Clfflsttliitittt,  H3  /.;  to  Iw  fttl« 
by  Chrfotianft,  Jf>3/»{  the 
liw  «»f  lilt  Chrlit,  329;  aw 

443  / 

3113, 

in  fch«  church,  ws«s 

of  Paul" 
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Letters  (epistles),  forms  of,  among 

ancients,  10,  16  /, 
Life,  eternal,  339»  343- 
LIGHTFOOT,  J.  B.,  xxxiii,  1,  61,  1  15, 

129,  288,  509  /• 
Live,  Hi,  134,  136  /.,  366  /.,  321; 

by  the  Spirit,  321;  cf.  136  /., 

297/-1  302. 
LOMAN,  A.  D.,  Ixx. 
Long-suffering,  312,  315. 
Lord,  n,  60,  211,  283,  354,  361, 

393.  399  /• 
Love,  139,  279  /•>  293*  296,  312, 


McCowN,  C  C,,  513* 

McGlFFBRT,  A.  C,  H/.»  241. 

Magic,  144* 

Male  and  female,  206. 

MANEN,  W.  C.  VAN,  Ixx. 
Marks  of  Jesus,  359  /. 
Mediator,  i89/. 

Mercy*  357* 

MBYBR,  H.  A.  W.,  141* 

Mirad€3,  151  /, 

MOFFATT,  J  .,  XXXil,  XXXIX, 

Muratorian  canon,  Ixix. 

MutUale,  288, 

Nabatcans,  57. 

Negatives  with  participles,  229, 
North-Galatian  view:  stated,  xxtii; 

advocates  of,  xxiv;  conclusion 

concerning,  xltv, 
NORTOH,  F.  OM  49^  jf.t  502. 
Nouns  used  qualitatively,  4t  »x* 

40,  43,  70,  89,  xao»  1  84,  209,  aa8f 

282,  298,  311,  352. 

Observance  of  clays,  etc.t  232  /, 
OcGiston  and  of  the  letter 

to  the  Galatlaii«f  !IIi  Jf* 
OW  Testament:  Piiiil1^  interfircta- 
tfam  of,  159  /-.  »66  /••  173  /•• 
xSi  /.,  353  /.  (c»p»          i6«; 


quotations  from,  123,  153,  159, 
164,  166,  167,  173,  iBi,  252, 
264,  267,  293 /.,  296. 
Opponents  of  Paul,  Hv/.,  3,  24/., 
75,  77  /-,  82,  107,  156 /-,  246, 
281-289;  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween them  and  Paul,  Ivil  Jf., 
75,  104 /.,  233,  274* 

Participles,  use  of,  69,  75,  103, 
H5,  119,  145.  151.  I7»»  Ic)9» 
218,  228,  253,  255  /.,  ^75»  ^i, 

331.  345.  353- 

Parties  (dissensions),  304,  309. 

Paul,  i,  272. 

Paul:  chronology  of  his  lift*,  Hi,  19, 
"  67  Jf.;  life  in  Judaism,  43-47  />a.\- 
5*w;  persecution  of  th<*  rhurdi, 
44 /M  64;  revelation  of  Christ  to 
htm,  4*  jf«f  49  Jf-J  abandonment 
of  law,  132 /.;  sojourn  in  Arabia, 
55 /«J  s^turn  to  DumafkuiM,  58; 
first  viwt  to  Jcrujuilem  after  hii* 
converiioii,  5H-6oj  adjourn  in 
Syria  and  Ci!ic*Lt,  61;  run'ontl 
visit  to  Jeruwl«n»  67  jf»;  ctim- 
imnions  when  he  wrotfl  tw  tht* 
Galatians,  S/,;  pnmcht*r  of  tht* 
gospel  to  the  G«it.itLin«t  35  |f,t 
30, 143/.,  147.  W/..  3»«/.i  »U- 
In  Ga)Ati«i»  XKIX,  337  /,; 
number  of  visits  to  (,kil«ui4,  xlv, 
240  /,;  enthuwHNttr  «T**pli<in  by 
( Jiilnlbn%  ^4^,f*-J  dwire  In 
them  ag4itii  J5<i;  rrUtltin  t«  I  tin 
5|9 

to  aif 

45  /.i  <>5;  «$»|KHwmt?i,  iiv  /„  8i, 
J»4/.t  75»  ?7Jfn  ^*  «*7»  i.V»^.i 
546,  jHtwia%; 

,IS«l/.;  M** 

titm  to  Ikrii*,ib4»»  (^  «i-|»  i«*B  /,  t 
</.  xJil;  to  TJttw,  ^i;  lw 

ic«-iij; 
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ship,  i,  2,  3;  cf.  37-43,  48,  53, 

58,   62,   66,   93,    100,   372  /.; 

source  of  his  gospel,  35-43,  55; 
Its  content,  42  /.,  49-51,  53, 
91  /.;  conception  of  God,  see 
under  "God";  conception  of 
Jesus  and  attitude  towards  him, 
4,  5.  J*»  3*.  34»  5»i  "3,135-139; 
see  also  under  "Jesus  Christ"; 
conception  of  the  law,  120,  132 
jf»t  147,  272,  275;  see  also  under 
"  law";  his  own  relation  to  law, 
133;  hi«  concern  for  the*  unity 
of  the  church,  73,  113;  care  for 
the  poor,  99/.;  revelation  expe- 
riences), 41,  49  jf»»  <&9/.;  eachatol- 
ogy,  14,  t6,  312;  usw*  of  (X  T, 
scripture,  see  "Old  Testa* 
ment**;  enforcement  of  bin  ap- 
fw»al  by  \im  of  his  own  name, 
27-1;  of  a  statement  by  appeal 
to  (*oel,  (if;  salutations  of  his 
h*tu*ra,  i6jf«;  authentication  of 
hm  Irttera  by  hU  own  hand, 
347  /* 
IViMf,  iok  jia,  314/1  357*  4»4/* 

JfOO/. 

f%»fiwtitkwt:  trfChri»tuinfiby  Paul, 
44/»«  64;  of  Paul  by  other*,  sMt; 

of  l*ii«l* 


of, 
f*riMticin  of 


ire         " 
j 


1*1111,1*:  III**** 

ft;  U'**  *if 

A.,  4fi«i  N^MKH,  S.  A., 
I**, 

176.  tH«»  /„  iKjr,  t^4/.» 

10*1, 


RAMSAY,  W.  M.f  xxxii,  II,  24,  156, 

213*  ^39.  420,  502  J*. 
Religion,  Paul's  view  of  the  es- 

sence of,  Ixiv, 
RENDALL,  F.,  xlvii,  192. 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  relation  to 

Paul's  apostlcship,  6  /, 
Reveal,  49,  I99»433/- 
Revelation,  41  ,  43  (50  /.)  ,  69,  433  /. 
Righteous,  l66t  460  /, 
Righteousness,    140,    153  /.,   193, 

277  /.,  460  /. 

Salutations  of  Paul's  letters,  ID, 


SCRMXRDBL,  P.,  XXV,  XXXIX. 

Scripture,  159^  195,  267. 
Scripture,  quotations  from,  and 

Paul's  use  of,  ace  "Old  Testa- 

ment/' 
Seed,  180  /,,  189,  208,  505  /.;  a/ 

Akmktim,  i£o/,,  189,  208, 
,  312,  317  /, 


Setf-seeHng,  304,  308  /» 

SlKFFEET,  K.,  XXV,  73,  76,  90, 


*;  257  /. 

Sinner,  119,  135,  I37jf* 

n  ao6f  an,  224;  <f,  32,  34, 
H.  VON,  Ixxxi/. 


2,  216  f., 


404  /• 


49,  51  # 


-i  tf* 


»  155, 


,  A.,  Ixxiv. 

Iiitl4iii  view:  tiated,  xxtii; 
*iff  xxiv;  conclution 


and  %|J9»  341  /. 

147  /.,    151,  176,  321  /., 
«68i  377  /••  ^7»  ,V»*  *V 


of  CkMl's  Son,  aai 
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Spiritual,  325,  327,  489. 

STECK,  R.,  Ixx. 

Stoics:  their  conception  of 

487;  their  use  of  crcot%8tov,  511. 
•Strife,  304,  307. 
Syria,  62. 

Table  fellowship  between  Jewish 

and   Gentile   Christians,   Hx  /., 

103  ff.,  1x6. 
Teach,  40,  335,  336. 
Teaching  and  teachers  in  the  early 

church,  335  ff. 
TB&TULLIAN:    his    N.    T.    canon, 

bdx;  interpretation  of  orot%@tov, 

516,  518. 
Text  of  the  letter  to  the  Galatians, 

Ixxivjf,,  ii,  13,  26,  36,  40,  51, 

55,  59,  <$9,  8S»  38/.f  95,  108,  109, 

114,  122,  139,  143,  X76,  183,  189, 

193,  194,  208,  2  1  6,  223,  231,  243, 

249,  253,  259  ff.,  265,  270  /„,  275* 
304,  311,  324,  330,  335,  344, 
345  /•»  348,  35<>»  352,  355  /• 

Time  and  place  of  the  writing  oC  the 

letter  to  the  Galatians,  xliv  ff. 
TISCHENI>ORP»  C.,  Ixxiv  jf. 
Titles    and    predicates   of    Je»us» 


Titus,  69,  75;  cf.  Bo/. 


Tradition,  46  ff. 

Transgression,  188,  325,  327. 

Transgressor,  130  /. 

Truth,  281;  of  the  gospel,  85,  109, 

TURNER,  C.  H,,  1. 

Twelve,  the  :  attitude  to  wards  Paul, 
91,  97;  Paul's  relation  to  them, 
3»  38,  58  ff.;  standing  in  the 
early  church,  71,  86/.»  89,  91  /., 
94  jf.,  102  jf.,  Ill  jf. 

Uncircumcision,  91  ff.t  279,  35S« 

Uncleanness,  304  /. 

Unity  of  the  church,   Paul's  con- 

cern for,  73,  113, 

Walk,  297  /.,  321  /.,  357. 
Wantonness,  304  /. 
WEIZSXCKER,  C.»  79,  83. 
WESTCOTT  and  HOKT,  text  of  the 

letter  to  the  Galuttan0y  Ixxiv. 
WXBSBLBR,  K.,  73,  iaH. 
Witchcraft  304,  30$. 
W@rk$  of  tow,  119  /.»  laj  /.»  147* 


t  303  J*- 


,  354*  $^4-. 
ZAUN,   xxxvit,   xl  /.,   S7>   79* 


II.     GREEK  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


This  index  include*  all  the  words  in  the  Epistle,  and  a  few  important 
words  discussed  in  the  Introduction  or  Appendix.  The  lists  of  occur- 
rences in  the  Epistle  are  complete,  except  when  otherwise  indicated. 

When  examples  of  special  usages  are  given,  the  completeness  of  the 
lists  of  thene  ia  not  guaranteed.  A  number  in  bold-face  type  indicates 
a  on  which  the  word  its  discussed. 

4PP.223/, 

153,  155,  159,  162,  175, 
I  Ho*  1 86, 

335.  33»»  345- 
dYofawtiw),  3t it  3x6. 

139,  393,  296,  5x9 /, 

279 /.,  293,  312,  31- 


35,  189,  242. 
6a, 
jew, 

8,  35,  36,  I77»  236,  264, 
367,  J86,  391,  %ps»  36*. 
t*>a 
^37. 

14 
A3. 

3«H 

t%|»  i*> 

4I«I,  343»  43*  /• 
,y>4»  30$, 

147*  «,M- 
41*  f»4, 

*lit  fa  /.,  J?^,  JS5» 
1 4^, 
H^,  triri, 

US*  ««*). 

St  75*  «> 


293,  297,  300,  323,  329, 

,  22  Jf.t  283, 

n,  I25/., 
<»  119,  125,  layjf. 
yftv,  16,  361  j5". 

t  with  ind.f  32,  193;  with  eubj., 
189. 

,  67,  69. 

»i,  75/»  M«»  xi  5,  3495  ftl- 

ways  of  the  attempt  to  subject 
(kmtifo  Cltristians  to  the  law, 
ami  dvdtthwux,  35,  aSt  30^ 

i,  297, 

329.  33^« 


«  43*  44. 
t,  70,  71. 

54,  58, 
264. 

IO3. 

3,  4  /.,  30,  33 
3«»  40.  *»,  119,  x», 
^74*  3  IS.  339; 
,17*  3*.  »77- 

143*  1  4,8. 
300* 


a  77,  a*?€» 
55, 

*«i  3«  4i  n,  IS,  §6,  I03«  141* 
275, 
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o),  132,  140. 
6>,  49,  199,  433  ff. 
<;,  41,  43,  69,  433  /• 

288,   289  /. 

i>,  220. 
i>,  250. 
f),  93,  94. 

s,  2,  3,  54,  60,  3^3  /  • 
(Spa,  125,  126,  140,  155,  208,  287, 
288,  345. 

a,  55,  57,  258. 
,  32  (to). 
jv,  206. 
<SpTt,  28,  29,  30,  250. 
da&Y«ca,  304,  305- 
a,  237,  238. 
,  230. 
<;,  intensive,  99,  351  ;  personal, 

6,  3*,  49>«*/r«Sf- 
,  49,  52,  107. 
»  291,  292, 
,  189,211, 


203, 
,  69,94, 
329,  330- 
0«oO»  310,  311  /. 
>,  I43/* 

285,  286,  329/,t  333,  359. 
,  164* 
297. 
,  264. 


c,  143;  c/.  xv»  Jf.,  xxv/. 

te,  10;  f/.  xvii  ffn  xxv/, 


243,  278,  stgi,  300,  J30,  351*  ^ 

freq* 

d,  149. 

f  252^  258,  265. 
46, 

1*6,   171,  175.   «»2»   l<)3» 
aoo,  ai6         236,  3441  ,W»  354- 


94,  155,  229,  230* 
35. 

,  347  /• 

,  159,  160,  195,  267. 
,  61,  164,  I73i  ^52,  264,  347. 
216. 


297. 

,  58. 

,  41,  49,  61,  etfreq.;  advertative, 
41,  107,  119,  124,  137,  ctc.;con- 

tinuative,  49,  71,  102,  137,  138, 
165,  208,  etc.;  resumptive,  182, 
211,  297;  untranslated,  64;  va- 
riant reading  for  Y&P,  36,  etc. 
,  59. 
<»,  67. 
t,  94,95  /• 
c,  236. 

c,  242, 
,  165. 

df  with  gen.v  3»  5»  6,  41.  49.  67» 
68,  uof  iaa,  132,  140,  176,  186, 
189,  20ff  224,  252,  279t  3*x,  ^<X1» 
354.  with  ace,,  77.  *37- 

182  /.  (2J6)f  257, 


o^,  05  /« 

c*>,  85, 


87,  211, 
40. 

li»    94*    * 
i«yt4v»  II, 
<;k  if^i,  460  jf, 
141*,  151 


,  277  /„ 


165,  jtii,  275, 
8t6,  -267, 

304,  309* 

it4*ikit  44,  Ii4f  3ft«f«  jUii, 
71*  7»»  H6,  »9i  « 
33*. 


INDEXES 


<;,   ol,  71,  72,  86,  89,  94, 
96. 

332. 
1  6. 

65. 

SouXtfa,  258,  270. 
8ouXs6w,  227  /.,  230,  262,  293. 
800X0*;,  32,  34,  2(rf)f  2U,  224* 
*»,  215- 
t,  193. 
e,  15  *  /• 
c,  243. 
357, 
v,  I40J. 


to,  35,  uo/.,  272,  385.  300,  325, 
339;  after  rt*l.  pronoun,  285,  300, 
339;  exceptive,  xao/. 

touted,  II,  107,  139,  33<>i  33*  (*W. 
330- 

6,  7/. 

x,  312,  3x7  /. 
M»  J8/.,  U-*t  »3*»  ^  <Wf),  272, 
jn.V  3«69  359;   ««  alto 
ollirr  forum  «ing,  and  plur. 
in,  1x5. 

a,  33i  7*>t  93i  94  «>3*  xn. 
n<>,  159  (Wf)»  x5o#  ^75. 

it,  ai»  30,  34,  6o»  in,  124,  130, 


J4J»  jS6t  197,  302,  ,y 

«I  ph  rxn*frtivt%  33^ 
60,  91,  i*%  347. 


0,  354? 


354. 


149  234* 

84. 


., 


,  314  /«»  ,W*  4*4  /• 


ill, 
IP,  3 

•i^  »!•  55* 

/r  #f  ,  ;  if  ^  7  2  /, 

it;,  i  Hit  t*P  ^**  5$af  ^57 


fa,  «.  13. 


4% 
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v4(Aou),   155,    184,  et 


(cf. 
freq. 

IxaoToq,  332,  333. 
ixf&XXu,  267, 
),  246, 

,  10,  44/.,  62  /,,  417  /. 
334  /. 


241  /. 

357. 

IXiu0tp(a,  82,  270,  291 
IXi68ipo<;,  206,  252  (bis),  263,  267 
(bis). 

i>,  270, 


,  277,  279, 
,  130. 

»  164, 


,  XXX. 

<v,  18,  ao»  43,  49,  62,  65,  70,  83, 
f.;  Iv 


2%  jf*."  ^v  Xpcat4*  CItjaoO),  62, 

83,  iaa,  04,  175,  201  (r/,  203), 
207  /.,  279  (tf.  283/0- 


IvWw,  203  /. 


13, 


Ivt,  ao6  (Iff), 


»ttJ 
,144* 
J8l. 
Cil* 

1  68,  2x9. 
13. 

ax6»  M 
243,  »44» 
241. 
17 
i»i»  if  J»  196  /„ 
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Ixtwa,  58,  62,  67  /. 
M,  with  gen.,  173,  181;  with  dat., 
291;  with  ace.,  211,  230,  357- 

i),  178*  *8o. 
,  299,  300. 
,  297,  299,  319. 
?,  164,  173. 
,  59. 
,  230. 


,  21  1,  212  ff, 
>f  *5*r  *52. 

345. 

fpyov,  332;   IpY«  vdpiou,   119,   120, 
123  (Ws),  I47i  *5i*  l63;  IpTaito 

,  303  /. 
,  264. 
ipi8Coc,  304,  308  /, 
Ipt«,  3<H>  3<>7* 
Ipxop,c«»    62,    102,  103,  107,    189, 

198,  201,  216. 

Ip&,  i  So, 

itcpoc,  22  /.,  60,  332,  333» 

itt,  32*  33,  286  (&«). 


24,  37, 


64,  237, 


109, 
•fidoiUd),  49, 

53. 


364* 

304k  306. 
J44* 
83,  asa»  a 


,  34$, 


304. 


,  246  (tor),  247. 
^i  47- 

,  32,  124. 
c;,  270* 
,  283. 

ci),  283. 

339.  343- 

193,  195. 

,  348  (v.  L). 
f  25,  96,  119,  «3i  215,  271; 

265, 
c,  59,  232  /. 

r  1  8, 


, 

24/.,  1  47,  *&,  246,  250,  252, 

>»  349.  351- 

5,  n,  15.  30,  44.  6*.  6S,  «B, 
134,  138,  140,  153,  159,  165,  i8a, 
1  86,  I<K>»  10^.  3<w,  2i6»  22  1  f 
224,  227,  239,  24^*  »U%  330. 
357;  to  IK*  supplied  in  thought, 
19,  4<),  94,  152,  jrH^;  without  art., 


. 
3^9  (W*),  24*1,  310,  330- 

3J»  <'«*).  34X»  3W- 


%-,  304*  307- 

6c>!  <H( 


175* 


873. 

54,  «!§» 


5, 
354* 


143, 


It  J»  ,|J»  M.i,  »S* 


s        »          ;»«  i 
a  *j6»  yi» 


'louWoc,  62  /.,  435  /. 
'Iou8orf£ti>,  III,  115. 

q,  in,  115. 
$,  108,  III,  119,  206, 

c»  43,  46. 

x,  264, 

TOU  QeoG,  &,  357* 
»),  58  /, 
flw,  279,  281. 

,  94, 


lf  *S3»  310- 

f»  meaning   "and,"  8  «/ 
"al*o,"  30,  93,  215,  236;  "even," 
123,  288. 

»  355- 

,  232,  333  /-»  344*  345- 

*  X8»  30»  49,  aSa,  291. 

344. 

<;,  346,  28  1. 
cto;  357,  358  /, 


with  g«nM  192,  300  (M.f),  318; 

with  *KT,,  15,  37.  44.  %  70,  7*» 
102,  no,  143,  177,  208,  252,  264, 

</.  x»xlv; 
,17,   102,  103,   145; 
J»5J,  ads;  x*t'          71  /. 

ICU|  XOJ. 

ij» 


163,  171, 


Mj  /, 
297* 
.US.  33^  /• 

35  1  ,  ,J54» 
1W  /. 

xvtt  Jf. 

,P3*  l>4' 
ftl;  7J»  f|» 

70  »8 
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;,  S8/,,94/.»  102,  m. 
e,6a. 

»,  267,  310, 
xXiQpovo(Jt,fa,  184,  185  /.,  503. 

xXTjpovVo?,    208  /.,    211,    224  Jf., 
503. 

6l. 

49- 

>»  335»  33^. 

[a,  94. 
>»  234. 

359- 
2i5t  354.  5^4- 

223, 

t,  173- 

285, 

355*  35$. 

;,  II,  60,   211,283,354,  361, 
393t  399  ff*l  refers  to  Christ  ex- 
cept In  axi;  with  art.,  60,  354, 
361. 
xupta,  178,  170- 


»  147,  176, 
a8,  I77»  181,  182,  21  it  252, 

267,  373,  397;  X4«f<»>  8i»  2U,  297  ; 
<:/.  182. 

153,  154* 

*  »9^»  335i  337- 
1  08,  359. 


330, 


<t  243, 

312,  3X5- 
345. 


147. 
243, 

374, 
«H»  3*0. 


i%  190, 

60,  !0Jf  367, 

361;          arc,,  sit  i*a. 
24,  as, 
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,    1  8,    19. 

,  248. 

,  with  hortatory  subj.,  323,  344; 
with  imper.,  270,  339;  verb 
omitted,  291;  with  opt.  (y^ 
YfroiTo),  126,  192,  354;  with 
Tva  In  a  clause  of  purpose,  300, 
302,  349;  after  a  verb  of  precau- 
tion, 297,  325,  328;  after  a  verb 
of  fear  (expressed  or  implied), 
72,  73  ffn  234;  with  participle, 
227,  229,  344;  see  also  d  jwfj  and 


330,  359;  mttv  &v,  330  /. 
232,  233. 
49,  263. 
283. 

99. 

(adv.),  64,  99,  246,  291,  349- 
,  147,  332. 
,  24$. 

339,  340. 


vtxp6<;  (1st  vtxp&v),  6. 
E,  2H  /.,  3X5. 

119  /•*  "3  /M  132  A  «40t 
147,  151,  163,  164,  165,  167, 
i68/.f  i8a»  184,  187,  192,  193/-, 
198,  200,  216,  218,  219,  252,  274, 

275  /•,  293  /-t  3<»,  318,  3*9. 

351  /.(  445  /.;  with  art.,  164, 

167,  168,  I82»  187,  192,  200,  374, 


vfiv,  64,  138,  148,  229, 


6,  8»  iof  el/f^;          aa 
»  <jf,  359  /.;  with 

tid^le,  6,  1  8,  34,  37,  49,  64,  71  , 
86»  ii  /rtf.;  with 

75  i  to  a 

^93;  tf.  a^S  /.; 
or  mud 

3W*  394* 

337. 


oExeto?,  345  /. 


,  211  jf. 
274,  283. 

304. 

,  178. 
193, 

;,  87. 
13. 

&p0QZo84c»>,  109,  110. 

258. 

,  16,  22,  25,  30,  61,  70,  83,  84, 
99,  130,  138,  14$,  164,  181,  1% 
230,  248,  300,  310,  339;  with  ttvf 
300,  339- 

,  82,  253,  257,  258,  275.  *8S. 
304;  with  ldtvv  285, 

Sue,  49,  102,  107,  109,  2  15,  216, 

Stt,  causal,  I  O2,  123,  ttfrtrq,:  with 
objective  daune,  37,  44,  H  fmq» 

ou,  ot}x,  o6x,  3,  22»  32, 


o6W,  3,  38,  54,  75»  84»  J»o 

351;  tticaning  "not  even/'  75» 
84,  351. 

87,  %  165,  178,  an,  237* 
372,  283. 


t  136,  1%,  101,  314- 
,  151,  187,  192,  243.  «7«i  WS- 

;t  25. 
,  4«,  179  (Mi)t  355 

s  147,  155,  349,  fstc, 
i  adverb  pf  18*  148; 

of  nf 

n«r,  329. 
«%l»  ni,  114* 
174, 
288. 


iMi  ao 

Sp 
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&Xtv,  28,  58,  67,  130,  230   (bis), 
231  /.,  248,  270,  274- 

dcVTQTS,  246. 

apd,  with  gen.,  38,  39;  with  dat, 
165;  with  ace.,  25,  27,  30. 

188. 

*;,  130,  13  1. 
u»  130* 
Tctp*8ocri<;,  46,  47  /. 
KfltpaXcc(JL(&v<a,  30,  38,  39. 
*«pte4Hx«,  3*5  1  3*7. 
*apafi)pl&>,  232,  333, 

246,      250. 

77,  78. 
a,  83,  83. 


*fc«5,  without  art.,  123,  274; 
sing*  with  arfc»f  173,  393,  296; 
plwr*  without  art*,  in,  302,  207, 
an,  335.  345;  plur,  with  art,, 
8,  139,  164,  195, 

5, 

46, 
IlftaX<K»  i,  272, 

30*  3'Si*  283* 
325,  339. 
341, 

J§3. 
wtfi  13  (».  /.). 

2^|»  »S^» 

46. 

75,  J73t  »7I»  »74t 
349*  35  «' 

91  /.,  93.  Mi  961 


|*  153, 


,147* 

ta 


147* 


199,  101 


7* 


S» 


339,  340. 
293,  294  jff. 
216,  218. 
293, 

,  147,  148  /.,  151,  176,  221, 
265,  277,  278,  297,  300  (6*5),  302, 
3",  3^3,  3^1  /-,  325,  3^8,  339 
(Ms),  342,  361,  486  /. 

xvtOpux  ^f  t°v,  first  appearance  of, 
488;  wvtufAo;  Otlov,  487  /*»  Tcvtupia: 
OeoC,  488. 

•KVMiMettx6$,  325,  327,  489. 

iroeiw,  99,  164,  167,  274,  300,  344, 
,  46,  181,  264, 

13. 
ca,  44,  64. 

,  304,  30S. 
»tl»  43,  44,  64,  87  /. 
«0f  243* 
ii»  310, 

;,  312,  3x7,  325,  328, 
**  54»  103,  198;  with  inf.f  103, 
198. 


,  159, 
f  310. 


59,  160, 
an,  ax  a, 

*pox«Xic*,  333,  3^4* 
f«»i»  46, 

,  183. 

335,  aa$  /. 
•K^Xitw*  310,  ill* 
*i^  with  ace.,  54,  59,  84,  « 
109,  no/.f  34^  35df  345 

53,  54,  89  /. 
I  §8, 

62  ,  88,  102* 
88;  ioa, 


86f 


(t*  237, 

99'  »3<>- 

nil  230* 
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,  53,  123  /.,  138,  148  /.,  237, 
241,  252,  265,  291  /.,  297,  300 
(bis),  303,  319*  339  (&w)>  349, 
35<>  /•»  351  /-f  492  /• 

53,  54- 
O,  293,  325. 
SivA,  257,  258. 
v,  287, 


34*  • 

.,  189,  208, 


325,  328. 
339  (ter); 
180,  181 
505  Jf- 

99. 


<rtaup6<;,   145  /.,  287,  349  /-i  354; 

<gf.  173- 

ataup6a>,  143,  145  /.,  3^9»  354- 
<;,  264. 
270,  271, 

359,  3&>* 

,  215,  230;  T$ 
u,  215,  510  jf. 

3«»  3^2,  357- 
94,  96, 


6,  10,325;  see  also  6jwt<;  other 

forms  sing,  and  plur. 
6v,  8,  75,  162,  319. 


103. 

46. 
130^  13  X. 

195,  196,  199* 
69, 


f  62, 

359- 


26  1  /, 

»  100* 


285, 


,,  ^49  (a,  1*)- 
48,  a6at  364 


,  297. 

182. 

T^XTCt),  264. 

•cfe  143,  187,  267,  281,  286. 
TC«,  24,  30,  86,  103,  279,  325,  330, 
355- 

,  69,  75- 

,  311,   3l8r  325, 

*;,  149. 

227,  265,  332. 


58. 

72,  281,  282. 
ta,  182, 


uto6fato,  220,  22  1  ;  f/.  226, 

ul&«,  49,  *3®,  »55t  JO-%  -21 
224  (frw),  252,  267  (tor); 
TOO  OtoO,  138  /.;  &  ulV,; 
TOO  0«oO)»  49,  51,  216  /.,  aat  /.; 
ul6^»  ulol  (0«oO)  itppllwl  to  im'ft, 
202,  221,  224  (tei);  394.  404  /.; 
utol  'AppaA^  155!  </•  «5^  /., 
352,  267. 
f  307*  208,  236,  a%  J«|i»  335* 


351, 


4^  tn,  05. 
»  with  gen.,   ii,  I3»  I.t9i  171  J 

with  acc»»  46* 

44*  45* 

C*«6f  with  gen.,  37»  «ijf  Ji«>»  1*17; 

with   arc.:  6*fe  1*15; 

Ctict                 x«l  a  I  i  ; 

6-Kfe  x«T4;p«v»  163;  (mA  i<#» 
a  1  6,  352,  Jew;   &«^ 
sen  ;  &«^  t4               t  §i 

215- 

108, 

107, 
Si. 


a^ 
304, 


INDEXES 


<P0QV4*>,   323,   335. 

<p06vo<;,  304,  310. 

fc,  339-  34^- 

107,  234. 
333  /. 

330,  331. 


35** 

c,  283. 

q>6ac«;»  i  it),  227,  228, 


3x4, 


i?i%»   to,  iH,  49,  94  /,  140,  X4X/., 


(  ;pi»  315, 

1  8,   24,    !$„   33,  62,     133, 
124,  135,  135,  136,  140,  168,  Itti, 


200,  203,  208,  248,  270,  272, 
3*9»    329,   349,    392,   39S  J 
XPt<rr6<;,  24,    25,    319,  329, 
398  /. 

Xptarb?  'iTQaouc,  83,  I2O,  123, 
207,  242  1  279;  see  also  122, 
394  j£f-r  stnd  ' 

^p6voc;,  211. 

4>tuM8«X^o<;,  77,  78. 


539 
275, 

349, 

2O2, 

393> 


143. 

Cvw»,  248, 

84,  85. 

,  28f   181,   236   (W<?)»   242,  393, 
345* 

,  265. 

with  iiiKl.^  108,  162,  3cx)y  224, 
244, 

37%t  273, 


III.     BIBLICAL  PASSAGES,  NOT  IN  GALATIANS,  DISCUSSED 
IN  THIS  COMMENTARY, 


Gen.,  chap.  12:  157. 

Gen.  i23,  i6o/. 

Gen.  I31S,  18*  /.,  507- 

Gen.,  chap.  17  (esp.  vv. »» «) :  I57J 

cf.  181  /.,  507- 
Gen.  2 110,  267. 

Lev.  1 8s,  167. 
Lev.  i918,  296. 


Deut. 
Deut. 


,  164. 
*w,  384. 


Ps.  2*,  3&4- 
Isa*  54\  264. 
Hatx  2*,  166  /. 

Mt.  4s'  *,  41  x. 
Mt.  5a»  390- 
Mt.  ii17,  412- 
Mt.  i6l*»  412, 
Mt.  37«°»  a,  411. 

Mk.  i\  40, 
Mk  i",  4io/. 
Mk.  3U»4"- 
Mk.  3W*  366,  378  /. 
Mk.  a»  37«- 


Mk, 


*p  413, 


Lk.  3»»,  412. 
Lk.  4».  »,  411. 
Lk.  613,  366. 
Lk.  6».  »,  390. 

Lk.  10^,  412, 

Jn.  iu,  414. 

Acts  !«-«•,  367,  370,  379. 

Acts,  chap®.  10,  ii»  15:  1 
Acts  *3M»  373- 
Acts  i6f» 
Acts  iBn9 


Rom.  il?f43 
Rom.  I1-  %  409. 
Rom.  aw»  456. 
Rom.  a1*41,  450  /.»  4S 
Rom,  2»»  457. 
Rom,  2«  454* 
Rom,  391-  »»  473. 
Rom,  3wt  457- 
Roro.  41-*'  »•»,  470  /, 
Rom.  4»4\  507, 
Roni.  s11, 

Rom*,  chup.  7:  441. 
Rom,  8<ir'f  4«^« 
Roro,  ic*f»  403. 
Rom.  J*i7»  373. 


Cur.  15"* 
Cor.  15*%  409. 


540 


INDEXES 


54* 


a  Cor.  3*,  374. 
2  Cor.  44-8,  408. 
2  Cor.  8**,  373. 

2  Cor.  io7t  375. 
2  Cor.  n",  374. 
2  Cor.  i  inf  375. 

Phil.  a",  403. 

Phil.  a»,  373. 
Phil,  a6-  *•  "»  471. 


Col.  i13-",  409. 

Col.  28-  a«r  514,  517 /. 

i  Thes,  415,  430. 
Jas.  i17,  390. 
Hcb.  7"'  t8,  84,  io«,  455. 
Rev.  23,  375. 
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